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Art.  I. — Revtie  des  deux  Mondea.    Paris,  1849  and  1850. 

France  is,  icar  e^oxv^i  ^^^  ^^^^^  of  experiment,  as  England  is 
the  land  of  compromise.  There  is  scarcely  a  religious,  political, 
or  social  experiment  she   has  not  tried;  scarcely  a  religious, 

;olitical,  or  social  phase  which  she  has  not  passed  through, 
'he  form  of  Romanism  in  its  narrowest  and  harshest  bigotry 
which  she  exhibited  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  exchanged  under  his  successors  for  a  wild,  angry,  aggressive 
infidelity.  This  in  its  turn  was  succeeded  by  a  cold  and  con- 
temptuous indifference,  which  is  now  giving  place  to  a  some- 
what more  hopeful  spirit  in  the  poetical  and  mystical  faith  of 
Lamennais  and  Lamartine  among  the  adherents  of  the  old 
creed,  and  to  the  stiff  and  dogmatic  opinions  of  Guizot,  Coquerel, 
and  Quinet  among  the  votaries  of  the  new.  In  polity  France 
was  at  one  time  a  military  aristocracy,  when  the  Guises  and 
the  Cond^s  were  almost  the  equals  of  the  reigning  Prince. 
Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Louis  XIV.  curbed  the  power  of  these 
rival  potentates,  and  established  a  central  and  relentless  despo- 
tism, which  lasted  till  1789,  and  was  then  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession by  the  most  democratic  of  republics  and  the  most  stern  of 
military  empires, — by  a  restoration,  a  second  revolution,  a  consti- 
tutional limited  monarchy,  a  third  revolution,  and  an  anomalous, 
ambiguous,  tottering  republic.  The  social  changes  which  the 
country  has  undergone  have  been  no  less  startling.  Vassals  and 
serfs  till  sixty  years  ago,  the  people  suddenly  became,  first,  the 
equals,  then  the  tyrants  of  their  former  masters ;  and  after  losing 
their  power  under  the  empire,  and  being  firmly  repressed  under  the 
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succeeding  dynasties,  they  saw  Communism  for  one  short  period 
actually  triumphant  and  in  power,  and  are  still  struggling  to 
replace  it  at  the  Luxembourg.  The  middle  classes,  non-existent 
or  insignificant  under  the  old  monarchy,  and  unwisely  despised 
by  Napoleon,  have  been  dominant  since  1830,  and  promise  to 
remain  so  still;  while  the  aristocracy,  formerly  the  proudest 
and  mightiest  in  Europe,  have  sunk  into  apparently  hopeless 
impotence,  retaining  even  their  titles  with  difficulty,  and  in 
occasional  abeyance.  Hitherto,  in  all  the  manifold  forms  which 
her  Government  and  her  society  have  assumed,  France  has  been 
almost  equally  unfortunate  :  she  has  travelled  round  the  whole 
circle  of  national  possibilities,  and  like  Milton's  Satan,  has  con- 
trived constantly  "  to  ride  with  darkness." 

When  the  Kevolution  of  1848  *  once  more  summoned  her  to  the 
task  of  reconstruction,  that  task  was  far  more  difficult  than  at  any 
former  period.  In  1789  her  course  was  comparatively  clear,  and 
her  materials  comparatively  rich.  There  were  scandalous  and  uni- 
versally recognised  abuses  to  be  removed ;  enormous  grievances 
to  be  redressed ;  shameful  oppressions  to  be  cancelled ;  and 
rights  long  and  cruelly  withheld  to  be  conferred.  There  might 
be  danger  in  all  these  changes ;  but  the  changes  were  rendered 
necessary  by  decency  and  justice ;  and  the  necessity  was  clearly 
seen.  The  old  theories  of  Government  and  society  were  to  be 
swept  away,  but  the  new  ones  had  been  long  ready  to  take  their 
place.  Men  might  be  mistaken  as  to  the  value  of  the  objects 
they  had  at  heart,  and  might  overestimate  the  advantages  which 
were  to  flow  from  their  attainment ;  but  they  had  no  doubt  or 
confusion  as  to  what  these  objects  were.  They  knew  what  they 
wanted.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Reformers  might  be  irrational, 
and  their  faith  fanatical ;  but  they  had  a  faith  and  an  enthu- 
siasm as  earnest  as  ever  carried  martyrs  unflinching  to  the  stake. 
They  had  a  new  political  framework  to  construct,  but  they  had 
the  constituent  elements  of  that  framework  ready  to  their  hand  : 
they  had  an  existing  though  a  damaged  monarchy ;  they  had  an 
aristocracy,  frivolous,  corrupt,  and  haughty,  but  still  retaining 
some  of  the  better  elements  of  nobility  within  its  bosom,  and 
numbering  many  generous  and  worthy  men  among  its  ranks ; 
and  they  had  a  tiers-etatj  indignant  at  past  oppressions,  thirsting 
for  the  promised  freedom,  energetic,  trusting,  simple,  and  with  a 
loyalty  not  yet  utterly  extinguished.  The  court,  the  clergy,  the 
high  nobility  were  discredited  and  corrupt ;  but  corruption  had 
not  yet  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  common  people.  They  had 
a  hard  task  to  fulfil,  but  the  means  of  its  accomplishment  were 
within  reach:  there  was  devotion,  energy,  and  zeal  in  ample 
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measure — there  was  high  virtue  and  aspu*ing  genius — there  was 
eloquence  of  the  loftiest  order^  and  courage  tried  in  many  a 
conflict,  all  girding  up  their  loins  and  bucklmg  on  their  armour 
for  the  struggle. 

In  1799,  the  task  was  a  clearer  and  a  ruder  one  still — it  was 
simply  to  replace  an  anarchy  of  which  all  were  sick  and  weary, 
by  a  strong  government  of  any  kind.  In  1830,  it  was  simply  to 
enthrone  a  monarch  who  would  govern  according  to  the  law,  in 
the  place  of  one  who  sought  to  govern  by  his  own  foolish  and 
wicked  will.  But  in  1848,  when  to  the  amazement  of  all  and 
with  scarcely  any  note  of  warning,  the  monarch  fled  and  the 
dynasty  and  the  constitution  crumbled  away  like  dust ;  and  when 
the  social  as  well  as  the  political  structure  seemed  to  be  resolved 
into  its  original  elements,  France  saw  before  it  a  labour  of  a  far 
more  Herculean  cast,  surrounded  with  far  more  formidable  diffi- 
culties, and  demanding  a  profounder  wisdom.  It  was  not  the 
reconstruction  of  a  shattered  cabinet — it  was  not  the  restoration 
of  a  fallen  dynasty — it  was  not  even  the  reform  and  purifica- 
tion of  a  partial  and  perverted  constitution  : — it  was  the  re-edi- 
fication of  society  itself, — of  a  society  corrupt  to  its  very  core, — 
in  which  all  the  usual  constituents  of  the  social  edifice  were 
poisoned,  damaged,  discredited,  or  non-existent — in  which  the 
monarchy  was  despised — in  which  the  aristocracy  was  power- 
less— in  which  the  clergy  was  without  influence  or  general  re- 
spect— in  which  the  leading  politicians  could  not  furnish  forth 
a  single  man  able  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  people — in 
which  the  middle  classes  were  hopelessly  selfish  and  devoted  to 
material  interests,  and  the  mass  of  the  lower  orders  were  en- 
during severe  privations,  and  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  wildest 
theories  and  the  most  impracticable  aspirations. 

The  purely  political  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  to 
the  reconstructing  statesmen  of  1848,  were  the  least  they  had  to 
encounter.  Yet  these  were embarrassingenough.  When  James 
n.  abdicated  or  was  dismissed  from  the  JEnglish  throne  in  1688, 
he  had  only  one  rival  and  possible  successor.  The  nation,  too, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  said  to  be  divided  at  all,  was  divided  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  James  and  those  of  William  of  Orange. 
The  old  parties  of  Cromwell's  days  were  extinct  or  powerless. 
But  in  France  there  were,  and  are  still,  four  distinct  parties, — 
any  two  of  them  capable  by  their  junction  of  paralyzing  and 
checkmating  the  others, — any  three  of  them,  by  their  union, 
able  to  overpower  and  drive  out  the  fourth.  There  were  the  old 
Legitimists,  who  acknowledged  no  monarch  but  the  exiled  Count 
de  Chambord ;  not  strong  in  numbers,  or  in  influence,  or  in 
genius;  inexperienced  and  unskilful  in  political  action,  and 
singularly  defective  in  political  sagacity ;  strangely  blind  to  the 
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signs  of  the  times ;  living  in  dreams  of  the  past  and  visions  of 
the  future ; — but  strong  in  this  one  point,  that  they  alone  of  all 
the  parties  which  divided  France,  nad  a  living  political  faith, 
firm  religious  convictions,  earnest  ancestral  and  traditional  affec- 
tions, a  distinct  principle  to  fight  for,  and  an  acknowledged 
banner  to  rally  round.  Though  not  numbering  many  adher- 
ents or  vassals  even  in  the  remoter  and  less  altered  provinces, 
their  position  in  society  as  the  undoubted  heads  of  the  polite  and 
fashionable  world,  and  embracing  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
families  of  the  .ancient  aristocracy,  gave  them  a  certain  influence 
which,  much  as  the  prestige  of  high  birth  has  been  dissipated  in 
France,  was  still  not  inconsiderable. 

Next  to  them  came  the  Imperialists — those  whom  recollections 
of  former  glory,  and  worship  of  the  memory  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful man  of  modern  times,  attached  to  anything  that  bore  the 
name  or  the  impress  of  Napoleon.  Their  chief  strength  lay  in 
the  army,  whose  veterans  looked  upon  their  great  captain  almost 
as  on  a  demigod,  whose  soldiers  had  known  no  spoil,  and  whose 
marshals  no  glory,  since  the  empire  had  departed,  whose  thoughts 
were  always  dwelling  on  the  campaigns  of  Jena  and  Marengo, 
who  were  constantly  thirsting  to  renew  the  triumphs  of  Auster- 
litz,  and  to  wipe  out  the  discomfiture  of  Waterloo.  But,  besides 
the  army,  this  party  could  count  a  great  number  of  adherents 
among  the  middle  classes,  who  remembered  how  Napoleon  had 
restored  order  and  stability  at  home,  while  he  extended  the 
boundaries  and  the  influence  of  France  abroad;  how  he  had 
opened  by  force  new  Continental  markets  for  their  produce; 
how  he  had  stimulated  industry,  protected  commerce,  and 
covered  the  land  with  roads,  bridges,  and  public  institutions. 
Among  the  commercial  people,  too,  there  were  many  who  re- 
gretted the  times  when  commissaries  and  contractors  grew 
wealthy  in  a  single  year,  and  when  a  hardy  speculation  or  a 
glorious  campaign  supplied  wherewithal  to  found  and  endow  a 
family.  The  peasantry  of  France,  too,  were  Buonapartists  almost 
to  a  man,  as  far  as  they  had  any  political  predilections  at  all. 
It  was  Napoleon  who  had  re-organized  society  after  the  horrors 
of  the  Revolution.  If  it  was  Napoleon  who  had  taken  their  sons 
and  brothers  as  conscripts,  it  was  he  also  who  had  led  them  on  to 
renown,  and  often  to  wealth  and  distinction.  He  wrote  his 
name  indelibly  on  the  very  soil  in  every  department  of  France ; 
his  is  literally  the  only  name  known  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
vinces and  among  the  ignorant  and  stationary  cultivators  of  the 
land.  The  demagogues  who  agitated  France  and  the  ruffians 
who  ruined  her  before  his  time,  as  well  as  the  monarchs  who 
have  ruled  her  since,  have  passed  away  and  left  no  trace, — but 
Napoleon   is  remembered   and  regretted  everywhere  ;    his  is 
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the  only  fame  which  has  survived  the  repeated  catastrophes  of 
sixty  years,  and  floats  uningulfed  on  the  waters  of  the  deluge. 
Many  of  the  peasantry  have  never  realized  his  death.  Many  even 
beh'eve,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  that  it  is  he  himself  who  now 
rules  France.  The  overwhelming  majority  which  elected  Louis 
Kapoleon  to  the  Presidency  surorised  no  one  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  tne  peasantry  in  the  less  visited 
districts  of  the  country. 

The  third  party  was  the  Orleanists,  or  adherents  of  the  exist- 
ing dynasty.  They  were  numerous  and  powerful,  and  comprised 
many  sections.  They  included  a  great  majority  of  the  middle 
ranks,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  commercial  classes,  and  five- 
sixths  of  the  practical,  sober,  and  experienced  politicians  of  the 
land.  Besides  those  who  were  attached  to  the  government  by 
long  connexion,  by  old  habit,  by  services  rendered  or  benefits 
received,  the  Orleans  dynasty  rallied  round  it  all  the  friends 
of  constitutional  liberty,  all  admirers  of  the  English  system,  all 
who  hoped  by  means  of  the  Charter — imperfect  and  mutilated  as 
it  was — and  of  the  two  Chambers^ — restricted  as  was  the  suffrage, 
and  corrupt  as  was  often  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
elections — gradually  to  train  France  to  a  purer  freedom,  and  a 
higher  degree  of  self-government;  to  tide  over  the  period  of 
national  boyhood  and  inexperience,  and  navigate  the  vessel  of 
the  state  through  the  rocks  apd  shoals  which  menaced  it,  into 
smoother  waters  and  more  tranquil  times ; — all  the  moneyed  men, 
too,  to  whom  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  change  are  fraught 
with  impoverishment  and  ruin ;  all  that  class,  so  numerous, 
especially  in  Paris,  who  lived  by  supplying  the  wants  of  travel- 
lers and  foreign  residents ;  all  whose  idol  was  order,  by  whatever 
means  it  might  be  enforced,  and  at  whatever  price  it  might  be  pur- 
chased, and  who  saw  no  chance  of  peace  or  stability  save  under 
Louis  Philippe's  rule ;  and,  finally,  all  belonging  to  that  vast  and 
indescribable  section  of  every  nation,  who  owned  no  allegiance, 
who  worshipped  no  ideal,  who  sacrificed  to  no  principle,  whom 
Dante  has  scorched  with  his  withering  contempt,  as  neither 
good  nor  bad,  but  simply,  and  before  everything,  selfish.  The 
strength  of  this  party  lay  in  its  wealth,  in  its  political  experience, 
in  its  cultivation  of  the  material  interests  of  the  country,  in  the 
sympathy  of  England,  and  in  all  those  nameless  advantages 
which  long  possession  of  the  reins  of  power  under  a  government 
of  centralization  never  fails  to  confer. 

Lastly,  came  the  Republicans,  divided,  like  the  Orleanists, 
into  many  sections.  There  were  the  Republicans  on  principle — 
stem,  honest,  able  and  uncompromising,  of  whom  Cavaignac 
may  be  taken  as  the  living,  and  Armand  Carrel  as  the  departed 
type.   They  had  clear,  though  often  wild  conceptions  of  liberty — 
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an  intelligible  though  an  impracticable  political  theory ;  they 
worshipped  a  noble  though  generally  a  classical  ideal,  for  which 
they  were  as  ready  to  die  and  to  kill,  as  any  martyr  who  was 
ever  bound  to  the  stake.  They  belonged  to  the  same  order  of 
men  as  the  Cromwells  and  the  Harrisons  of  England,  and  the 
Balfours  of  Scotland,  with  the  difference,  that  their  fanaticism 
was  not  religious  but  political.  Still  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  estimable  for  their  character,  respectable  in  talents,  and 
eminently  formidable  from  the  concentrated  and  resolute  deter- 
mination of  their  zeal. — There  were  the  Republicans  by  tempera- 
ment— the  young,  the  excitable,  and  the  poetic,  who  longed  for 
an  opportunity  of  realizing  the  dreams  of  their  fancy,  whose 
associations  of  freedom  and  renown  all  attached  themselves  to 
the  first  phase  of  the  old  Revolution,  and  whose  watchword  was 
"  the  year  1793."  Such  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  countries. 
Their  mental  characteristic  belongs  rather  to  the  time  of  life  than 
to  the  nation  or  the  age.  Still  they  have  played  a  prominent  part 
in  all  French  convulsions.  The  Ecole  Polytechnique  has  an  his- 
torical fame. — Then  there  were  the  Socialist  republicans,  whose 
hostility  was  directed  less  against  any  dynasty  or  form  of  govern- 
ment, than  against  the  arrangements  of  society  itself;  who  con- 
ceived that  the  entire  system  of  things  was  based  upon  a  wrong 
foundation,  and  who  saw,  in  the  overthrow  of  existing  powers, 
the  only  chance  of  remodelling  the  world  after  their  fasnion.  Of 
these  Louis  Blanc  was  the  leader ;  and  among  his  followers  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  operative  classes,  soured  and 
maddened  with  privations,  thirsty  for  enjoyment,  and  intoxicated 
with  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  perspective  so  eloquently  sketched 
out  before  them — but,  for  the  most  part  sincere,  well-meaning,  ig- 
norant, and  gullible,  and  easily  dazzled  and  misled  to  wrong  by  the 
lofty  and  sonorous  watchwords  which  their  mischievous  guides 
knew  so  well  how  to  pronounce. — Lastly,  there  were  the  wretches 
who  in  troubled  times  come  at  the  heels  of  every  party,  to  soil 
its  banner,  to  disgrace  its  fortunes,  to  stain  its  name — who  profit 
by  its  victory,  and  slink  away  from  it  in  defeat.  The  idle,  who 
disdained  to  labour;  the  criminal  who  lived  by  plunder;  the 
savage  whose  element  was  uproar ;  men  who  hated  eveiy  govern- 
ment, because  they  had  made  themselves  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  all ;  thieves  and  murderers,  whom  the  galley  and  the  prison 
had  disgorged — all  these  obscene  and  hideous  constituents  stalked 
forth  from  their  dens  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Republicans,  and 
to  pillage  and  slay  in  the  name  of  the  Republic. 

Such  were  the  political  parties,  in  the  midst  of  whose  noisy 
and  furious  hostility  France  was  called  upon  to  constitute  a 
strong  and  stable  government,  on  the  morrow  of  that  amazing 
catastrophe,  which,  on  the  24th  of  February  1848,  had  upset 
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a  constitution,  chased  away  a  dynasty,  and  left  society  itself  in  a 
state  of  abeyance,  if  not  of  dissolution.  The  Provisional  autho- 
rities— partly  self-elected,  partly  voted  in  by  acclamation,  partly 
foisted  in  by  low  and  impudent  intrigue — had  proclaimed  a 
Republic,  without  waiting  to  give  the  nation  time  to  express 
its  volition  in  the  matter,  and  without  any  intention  of  deferring 
to  this  volition  even  when  expressed.  To  establish  and  con- 
solidate a  Republican  form  of  government  was  thus  the  task 
assigned  to  the  country; — a  task  which  the  existence  of  the 
several  parties  we  have  enumerated  would  alone  have  sufficed 
to  make  perplexing  and  difficult  enough.  But  impediments 
far  more  serious  were  behind.  All  things  considered,  the 
problem  was  probably  the  hardest  ever  set  oefore  a  nation : — 
to  reconstruct  society  on  a  stable  foundation,  with  all  the 
usual  elements  of  society  absent  or  broken  up, — without  a 
monarch,  without  an  aristocracy,  without  a  religion, — with 
no  principle  unquestioned,  with  no  truth  universally  admitted 
and  reverenced,  with  no  time-honoured  institution  left  stand* 
ing  amid  the  ruins.  She  had  to  do  all  this,  and  more,  in 
spite  of  nearly  every  obstacle  which  the  Past  and  the  Present 
could  gather  roun(i  her,  and  in  the  absence  of  nearly  every 
needed  instrument  for  the  work.  With  antecedents  in  her  his- 
tory— with  monuments  on  her  soil — with  arrangements  in  her 
social  structure — with  elements  in  her  national  character — 
which  seemed  peremptorily  to  forbid  and  exclude  republicanism, 
she  endeavoured  to  construct  a  republic,  and  seemed  resolved 
to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else.  With  no  honest,  high-minded, 
or  venerated  statesmen  standing  out  like  beacon-lights  among 
the  multitude,  whom  all  were  emulous  to  love,  honour,  and  obey, 
she  was  called  upon  to  undertake  a  work  which  only  the  loftiest 
intellects  operating  upoii  the  most  trusting  and  submissive  people 
could  satisfactorily  accomplish.  She  set  herself  to  rival  and 
surpass  in  their  most  difficult  achievements  nations  that  difiered 
from  her  in  nearly  every  element  of  their  national  life.  With  a 
pervading  military  spirit — with  a  standing  force  of  nearly  half  a 
million,  and  an  armed  and  trained  population  amounting  to  two 
millions  more — ^with  a  centralized  despotic  bureaucracy — with 
Versailles  and  the  Tuileries  ever  recalling  the  regal  magnificence 
of  former  days — with  an  excitable  temper,  an  uncommercial 
spirit,  and  a  subdivided  soil — she  is  endeavouring  to  imitate  and 
exceed  that  political  liberty,  and  hoping  successfully  to  manage 
those  democratic  institutions,  which  have  been  the  slow  and 
laborious  acquisitions  of  Britain,  with  her  municipal  habits  and 
her  liberal  nobility ;  of  America,  with  her  long-trained  faculty 
of  self-government,  her  boundless  and  teeming  territory,  and  her 
universally  difiused  material  wellbeing ;  of  Switzerland,  with  her 
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mountainous  regions  and  her  historic  education  ;  and  of  Norway, 
with  her  simple,  hardy,  and  religious  population,  and  her  barren 
and  un tempting  soil. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  a  few  of  those  peculiari- 
ties in  the  national  character  and  circumstances,  which  appear  to 
render  the  present  struggles  of  the  French  after  a  constitution 
at  once  stable  and  democratic,  so  difficult  if  not  so  hopeless. 

And,  first,  as  to  Eace.  Eaces  of  men,  like  individuals, 
have  their  distinct  type,  their  peculiar  genius,  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  their  origin,  their  physiological  organization,  their  cli- 
mate, and  the  development  of  civilisation  through  which  they 
have  passed, — which  is,  in  fact,  their  inheritance  from  ancient 
times.  Few  European  nations  are  of  pure  blood ;  almost  all 
contain  several  elements,  and  are  the  more  sound  and  vigorous 
for  the  admixture.  The  French  and  the  English  have  in  com- 
mon something  of  the  Norman  and  something  of  the  Teutonic 
blood  ;  but  in  England  the  prevailing  element  is  the  Saxon  sub- 
variety  of  the  Teutonic ;  in  France  the  prevailing  element  is  the 
Gallic  sub- variety  of  the  Celtic.  From  our  Norman  conquerors 
we  derive  that  intellectual  activity,  that  high  resolve,  those  habits 
of  conquest  and  command,  so  characteristic  of  our  upper  ranks, 
and  which  have  spread  by  intermarriage  through  all  classes. 
From  our  German  forefathers  we  inherit  our  phlegm,  our  steadi- 
ness, our  domestic  habitudes,  and  our  unhappy  addiction  to  spi- 
rituous liquors.  The  predominance  of  Frank  and  Norman  blood 
gave  to  the  old  aristocracy  of  France  those  generous  and  noble 
qualities  which  so  long  distinguished  the  class ;  but  since  it  was 
submerged  in  the  great  deluge  which  desolated  the  closing  years 
of  the  last  century,  the  Celtic  element  which  pervades  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  has  shone  forth  paramount  and  nearly  unmo- 
dified. Now,  the  Teuton  and  the  Celt  have  characteristics  and 
capacities  wholly  dissimilar.  According  to  the  masterly  analysis 
of  our  first  ethnographical  authority,  M.  Gustaf  Kombst,  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  the  former  are  slowness  but  accuracy  of  percep- 
tion, a  just,  deep,  and  penetrating,  but  not  quick  or  brilliant  in- 
tellect. The  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  Celt,  on  the  contrary, 
are  quickness  of  perception,  readiness  of  combination,  wit,  and 
fertility  of  resource.  The  passion  of  the  Celt  is  for  national 
power  and  grandeur ;  that  of  the  Teuton  for  personal  freedom 
and  self-rule.  The  Teuton  is  hospitable,  but  unsocial  and 
reserved ;  the  Celt  is  immoderately  fond  of  society,  of  amuse- 
ment, and  of  glory.  The  one  is  provident  and  cautious ;  the 
other  impetuous  and  rash.  The  one  values  his  own  life,  and 
respects  that  of  others ;  the  other  sets  little  value  upon  either. 
Bespect  for  women  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Teuton ;  passion 
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for  women  the  characteristic  of  the  Celt.*  The  latter  is  in- 
temperate in  love ;  the  former  is  intemperate  in  wine.  The  fancy 
of  the  one  is  sensuous;  that  of  the  other  ideal.  Lastly,  the 
religious  element  presents  diverse  manifestations  in  the  two 
races ; — in  the  Celt  there  is  a  latent  tendency  towards  polythe- 
ism, while  the  Teuton  displays  a  decided  preference  for  mono- 
theistic views ; — Romanism  retains  an  almost  unshaken  hold  over 
the  former ;  Protestantism  has  achieved  its  victories  exclusively 
among  the  latter. 

Now,  these  distinctions  are  not  fancies  of  our  own,  derived 
from  a  glance  at  France,  Germany,  and  England,  under  their 
present  phases ;  they  are  taken  on  the  authority  of  a  philoso- 
pher, whose  conclusions  are  the  result  of  long  study,  and  of  the 
widest  range  of  observation.  The  general  accuracy  of  the  de- 
lineation will  be  generally  acknowledged,  and  can  scarcely  fail 
to  impress  us  with  the  improbability  that  institutions  which  are 
indigenous  among  one  of  these  great  divisions  of  humanity  should 
flourish  and  survive  when  they  are  transplanted  into  the  other. 
Self-government,  and  the  forms  and  appliances  of  political  free- 
dom, are  plants  of  native  growth  in  England  and  America;  they 
are  only  delicate  and  valuable  exotics  in  France.  These  national 
discrepancies  manifest  themselves  in  public  life  in  a  thousand 
daily  forms.  The  Englishman  is  practical,  business-like,  and 
averse  to  change;  his  imagination,  though  powerful,  is  not  easily 
excited ;  his  views  and  aims  are  positive,  unideal,  and  distinct. 
The  Frenchman  is  ambitious,  restless,  and  excitable — aspiring 
after  the  perfect ;  passionne  pour  rinconnu ;  prone  to  "  la  ri- 
cherche  de  Vabsolu;^  constantly,  as  Lamartine  says,  wrecking 
his  chance  or  his  possession  of  the  good  ^^  par  V impatience  du 
mieuaJ^  The  Englishman,  in  his  political  movements,  knows 
exactly  what  he  wants ;  his  object  is  definite,  and  is  generally 
even  the  recovery  of  something  that  has  been  lost,  the  aboli- 
tion of  some  excrescence  or  abuse,  the  recurrence  to  some  vene- 
rated precedent.  The  Frenchman  is  commonly  aroused  by  the 
vague  desire  of  something  new,  something  vast,  something  mag- 
nificent; he  prefers  to  fly  to  evils  that  he  knows  not  of,  rather  than 
to  bear  those  with  which  he  is  familiar.  His  golden  age  beckons 
to  him  out  of  the  untried  and  unrealized  future ;  ours  is  placed 
almost  as  baselessly,  but  far  less  dangerously,  in  the  historic  past. 
The  Frenchman  is  given  to  scientific  definitions  and  theories  in 
politics;  the  Englishman  turns  on  all  such  things  a  lazy  and 
contemptuous  glance.  The  former  draws  up  formal  declarations 
of  the  rights  of  man,  but  has  an  imperfect  understanding  of 


♦  Dr?  Kombst  remarks,  as  a  constant  fact,  the  existence  of  Foundling  Hospitals 
among  Celtic  nations,  and  their  absence  among  those  of  Teutonic  origin. 
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his  own,  and  is  apt  to  overlook  those  of  others ;  the  latter 
never  descants  on  his  rights,  but  exercises  them  daily  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  defends  them  stoutly  when  attacked. 
The  one  is  confident  in  his  own  opinion,  though  he  be  almost 
alone  in  his  adhesion  to  it ;  the  other  has  always  a  secret  mis- 
giving that  he  is  wrong  when  he  does  not  agree  with  the  majority. 
All  these  are  so  many  criteria  of  the  possession  of  that  "  political 
instinct,^'  that  native  aptitude  for  administrative  business,  the 
defect  of  which  in  the  French  people  has  hitherto  rendered  all 
their  attempts  at  a  working  constitution  so  abortive. 

Next,  as  to  Religion, — the  absence  of  which  as  a  pervad- 
ing element  is  a  deplorable  feature  of  the  national  character  of 
France.  The  decay  of  her  religious  spirit  dates  from  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  That  fatal  measure,  while  it 
banished  Protestantism,  struck  Romanism  with  impotence  and 
a  paralytic  languor.  "  The  Gallican  Church,*  no  doubt,  looked 
upon  this  Revocation  as  a  signal  triumph.  But  what  was  the 
consequence?  Where  shall  we  look  after  this  period  for  her 
F^n^lons  and  her  Pascals  ?  where  for  those  bright  monuments 
of  piety  and  learning  which  were  the  glory  of  her  better  days  I 
As  for  piety,  she  perceived  that  she  had  no  occasion  for  it,  when 
there  was  no  longer  any  lustre  of  Christian  holiness  surrounding 
her ;  nor  for  learning,  when  there  were  no  longer  any  opponents 
to  confute  or  any  controversies  to  maintain.  She  felt  herself  at 
liberty  to  become  as  ignorant,  as  secular,  as  irreligious  as  she 
pleased ;  and  amidst  the  silence  and  darkness  she  had  created 
around  her  she  drew  the  curtains  and  retired  to  rest."  To  the 
forced  and  gloomy  bigotry  which  marked  the  declining  years  of 
Louis  Quatorze  succeeded  the  terrible  reaction  of  the  Regency 
and  the  following  reigns.  Amid  the  orgies  of  weary  and  satiated 
profligacy  arose  first  a  spirit  of  scoffing,  then  of  savage,  vindic- 
tive, and  aggressive  scepticism.  The  whole  intellect  of  that  acute 
and  brilliant  people  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  irreligion ;  and 
nothing  was  left  to  oppose  to  the  wits,  the  philosophers,  and  the 
encyclopedists,  save  cold  prosings  which  it  was  a  weariness  to 
listen  to,  frauds  and  fictions  which  it  would  have  been  imbecility 
to  credit,  pretensions  which  the  growing  enlightenment  of  the  age 
laughed  to  scorn,  and  the  few  rags  of  traditional  reverence  which 
the  indolent,  luxurious,  and  profligate  lives  of  the  clergy  were 
fast  tearing  away.  The  unbelief  of  the  higher  ranks  spread 
rapidly  to  those  below  them :  some  were  unbelievers  from  con- 
viction, some  from  fashion,  some  from  a  low  and  deplorable 
ambition  to  ape  their  superiors.  "  Bien  que  je  ne  suis  qu'*un 
pauvre  coiffeur  (said  a  hair-dresser  to  his  employer  one  day  in 
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1788)  je  n'ai  plus  de  croyance  qu^un  autre."  But  worse  than 
this,  all  that  was  warm  or  generous  in  human  sympathies,  all 
that  was  hopeful  or  promising  for  human  progress,  all  that  was 
true  and  genuine  in  native  feeling,  was  found  on  the  side  of 
the  philosopher.  Religion  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  ignorance 
and  despotism.  Scepticism  fought  the  battle  of  justice,  of  science, 
of  political  and  civil  freedom.  The  philosophers  had  truth  and 
right  on  their  side  in  nearly  everything  but  their  assaults  on 
Christianity ;  and  the  Christianity  then  presented  to  the  nation 
was  scarcely  recognisable  as  such.  The  result  of  these  unnatural 
and  unhappy  combinations  has  been  that  religion  has  been  indis- 
solubly  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  French  with  puerile  con- 
ceits, with  intellectual  nonsense,  with  political  oppression;  while 
infidelity  wears  in  their  eyes  the  cap  of  liberty,  the  robes  of  wis- 
dom, the  civic  crown  of  patriotic  service. 

Even  the  shocking  license  into  which  Atheism  wandered  under 
the  Republic  produced  nothing  more  genuine  or  deep  than  the 
reaction  towards  decency  under  Napoleon.  The  nation  remained 
at  heart  either  wholly  indifferent  or  actively  irreligious;  and 
such,  in  spite  of  growing  exceptions,  it  continues  to  this  day,  by 
the  confession  of  those  even  among  its  own  people  who  know  it 
best.  The  two  reigns  of  the  Restoration,  and  that  of  Louis 
Philippe,  rather  aggravated  than  mitigated  the  evil.  The  effect 
of  this  national  deficiency  in  the  religious  element,  is  to  augment 
to  a  gigantic  height  the  diflSculty  of  building  up  either  society 
or  government  in  France.  Its  noxious  operation  can  scarcely 
be  overrated.  The  foundation-rock  is  gone ;  the  very  basis  is  a 
shifting  quicksand.  The  habitual  reverence  for  a  Supreme  Being, 
whose  will  is  law,  and  whose  laws  are  above  assault,  question,  or 
resistance ;  the  sense  of  control  and  the  duty  of  obedience  which 
flow  from  this  first  great  conviction ,-^lie  at  the  bottom  of  all 
community  and  all  rule ;  without  these  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  constructive  task  can  even  be  commenced. 

The  absence  of  a  fundamental  and  pervading  religious  faith 
has  shewn  itself  in  France  in  two  special  consequences,  either  of 
which  would  suffice  to  make  the  work  set  before  them  not  merely 
Herculean,  but  nearly  hopeless.  The  first  is  this : — France  prides 
herself  upon  being  a  land  in  which  pure  reason  is  the  only  autho- 
rity extant.  She  has  no  prejudices  to  lie  at  the  root  of  her  philo- 
sophy, no  doctrine  settled  and  universally  adopted,  and  laid  by  as 
an  everlasting  possession, — a  /crrffia  h  ocl  in  the  sacred  archives 
of  the  nation.  She  has  no  axioms  which  it  would  be  insanity  or 
sacrilege  to  question.  Everything  is  matter  for  speculation,  for 
doubt,  for  discussion.  The  very  opinions  which,  with  all  other 
people,  have  long  since  passed  into  the  category  of  first  prin- 
dplesy  are  with  her  still  themes  for  the  wit  of  the  saloon  and  the 
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paradoxical  declamation  of  the  schoolboy.  The  simplest  and 
clearest  rules  of  duty,  the  most  established  maxims  of  political 
and  moral  action,  the  assumptions,  or  the  proved  premises  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  all  social  arrangements,  dogmatic  facts  the 
most  ancient  and  widely  recognised,  have  in  France  every 
morning  to  be  considered  and  discussed  anew.  Every  belief 
and  opmion,  without  exception,  is  daily  remanded  into  the 
arena  of  question  and  of  conflict.  Topics  the  most  frivolous  and 
the  most  sacred,  truths  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  recondite, 
doctrines  the  clearest  and  the  most  mystical,  are  perpetually 
summoned  afresh  before  the  judgment-seat  of  logic,  till  none  can 
by  any  possibility  obtain  a  firm  and  undisputed  hold  upon  the 
mind.  The  fact  is  not  wonderful,  though  its  consequences  are 
enormously  pernicious.  It  is  the  inherited  misfortune  of  a  gene- 
ration which  has  grown  up  in  the  vortex  of  a  political  and  moral 
whirlpool,  where  nothing  was  stable,  nothing  permanent ;  where 
it  was  impossible  to  point  to  a  system,  an  institution,  or  a  creed, 
quod  semper  J  quod  ubique^  quod  ab  omnibus ;  where  one  philosophy 
after  another  chased  its  predecessor  from  the  stage ;  where  one 
form  of  government  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  before  its 
successor  drove  it  into  exile ;  where,  in  a  word,  there  was  not  a 
school,  a  doctrine,  or  a  dynasty,  of  which  men  of  mature  age  (to 
use  the  fine  and  pathetic  language  of  Grattan)  had  not  "  rocked 
the  cradle  and  followed  the  hearse,'' — not  an  institution  extant 
and  surviving  of  which  nearly  every  one  alive  could  not  remem- 
ber the  time  when  it  was  not  The  result  of  all  this  has  been  that 
an  entirely  difierent  class  of  subjects  from  those  ordinarily  agitated 
in  settled  countries  has  come  up.  Instead  of  discussing  whether 
a  monarch  should  govern  or  only  reign,  they  are  discussing 
whether  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  orders  of  the  mob  should 
not  have  the  actual  sovereignty  in  their  hands.  Instead  of  con- 
sidering modifications  in  the  laws  of  landed  inheritance,  they 
are  disputing  whether  the  very  institution  of  property  be  not 
in  itself  a  robbery.  Instead  of  differing  on  details  of  the  law  of 
marriage  and  divorce,  they  are  bringing  into  question  the  subject 
of  family  ties,  and  the  relation  between  the  sexes  in  its  entirety. 
Their  struggles  are  not  on  behalf  of  religious  liberty,  nor  for  this 
Church,  nor  for  that  sect,  but  for  or  against  those  ftmdamental 
ideas  which  are  common  to  all  creeds  alike.  It  is  not  such  or 
such  a  political  innovation,  such  or  such  a  social  or  hierarchical 
reform  which  form  the  subject  of  habitual  controversy ;  it  is  the 
religious,  political,  and  moral  groundwork  of  society  that  is  at 
stake  and  in  dispute. 

We  are  here  at  once  led  to  the  recognition  of  that  great  fact 
which  explains,  better  than  any  divergence  of  historic  antece- 
dents, or  any  dissimilarity  of  national  character,  the  startling 
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contrast  between  the  failure  of  the  French  Eevolation,  and 
the  success  of  that  great  English  movement  of  the  seventeenth 
century  which  corresponds  to  it.  M.  Guizot,  with  his  accus- 
tomed sagacity,  has  in  his  last  work  placed  his  finger  upon  this 
distinction,  though  he  abstains  from  following  out  a  contrast  so 
painful  and  unfavourable  to  his  countrymen.  The  French 
Kevolution  followed  on  a  sceptical  and  philosophic  movement 
of  men's  minds.  The  English  Kevolution  followed  on  a  period 
of  deep  religious  excitement.  The  English  revolutionists  were 
even  more  attached  to  their  religious  faith  than  to  their  political 
opinions.  They  fought  for  liberty  of  conscience  even  more 
fiercely  than  for  civil  rights.  "  Ce  fiit  la  fortune  de  I'Angleterre 
au  xvii®-  sifecle,  que  Fesprit  de  foi  religieuse  et  Pesprit  de  liberty 
politique  y  regnaient  ensemble.  Toutes  les  grandes  passions  de 
la  nature  humaine  se  deploy^rent  ainsi  sans  qtCelle  brisdt  tous  ses 
freinsr  The  English  political  reformers  were  pious  Christians, 
whose  faith  was  an  earnest,  stimulating,  exalting,  strengthening 
reality; — the  French  political  reformers,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  atheists,  brought  up  in  the  school  of  the  Encyclopedists  to 
despise  and  deride  all  that  other  men  held  sacred,  whose  passions, 
interests,  and  prejudices,  therefore,  found  no  internal  impedi- 
ment to  their  overaow.  The  Puritans  unquestionably  were  bold 
reformers  of  religious  matters  as  well  as  of  political  ones ;  they 
indeed  attacked  and  overthrew  the  established  creed,  while  main- 
taining intact  the  common  principles  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  their  successes — in  the  chaos  of  ruins  both  of  temples 
and  palaces  which,  like  Samson,  they  heaped  round  them — there 
was  something  left  always  standing  which  all  sects  reverenced 
and  spared.  They  still,  as  M.  Guizot  beautifully  says,  recog- 
nised and  bowed  down  before  a  law  which  tliey  had  not  made.  It 
was  this  law  which  they  had  not  made — this  boundary  wall  not 
built  with  hands — which  was  wanting  to  the  French  reformers : 
to  them  everything  was  human ;  on  no  side  did  they  meet  an 
obstacle,  acknowledged  as  divine,  which  commanded  them  to  stop 
in  their  career  of  conquest  and  destruction.  The  consequence 
was,  that  in  the  one  case  the  bouleversement  reached  only  the 
secondary  and  derivative, — in  the  other,  it  embraced  the  primi- 
tive, fundamental,  and  indispensable  institutions  of  social  life. 

The  second  special  operation  of  French  irreligion  on  society 
may  be  thus  explained  : — The  thirst  after  happiness  is  natural 
to  the  human  heart,  and  inseparable  from  its  healthy  action. 
After  this  happiness  we  all  strive,  though  with  every  imaginable 
difierence  as  to  the  intensity  of  our  desire,  and  the  conception  of 
our  aim, — as  to  the  scene  in  which  we  locate  it,  and  the  means 
we  employ  to  arrive  at  it.  The  cultivated,  the  virtuous,  and 
the  wise,  place  their  happiness  in  the  gratification  of  the  affections, 
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and  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  Mate- 
rial welfare  they  value  indeed,  but  they  pursue  it  with  a  moderate 
and  restrained  desire.  To  the  ignorant  and  the  sensual,  happi- 
ness consists  in  physical  enjoyment  and  the  possession  of  the 
good  things  of  life.  The  paradise  of  the  religious  man  is  laid  in 
a  future  and  spiritual  world ;  that  of  the  unbeliever — practical 
or  theoretic — in  some  earthly  Eden.  On  the  belief  or  disbelief 
in  the  immortah'ty  of  the  soul,  will  practically  depend  both  the 
nature  and  the  locality  of  the  heaven  we  desire.  Now  the 
French — that  is,  that  active  and  energetic  portion  of  them  which 
gives  the  tone  to  the  whole  people — ^repudiate  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life,  and  yet  are  vehement  aspirants  after  enjoyment.  They 
are  well  described  by  one  of  themselves  as  '^ 'poBBionn^B  pour  le  bon- 
heur  materieU^  The  ieffect  of  the  disbelief  in  a  future  world  is,  erf 
course,  not  only  to  turn  all  their  desires  and  efforts  after  happi- 
ness upon  this,  but  to  make  their  conception  of  the  happiness  of 
this  life  essentially  and  exclusively  earthly,  and  to  cause  them  to 
pursue  it  with  the  impatience,  the  hurry,  the  snatching  avidity 
of  men  who  feel  that  now  or  never  is  their  timej  that  every  moment 
that  elapses  before  their  object  is  grasped  is  a  portion  of  bliss 
lost  to  tnem  for  ever.  Those  who,  however  dissatisfied  with  their 
portion  of  this  world's  goods,  still,  like  the  majority — a  decreasing 
majority  we  fear — of  our  English  working-classes,  retain  some 
belief  in  a  future  life,  can  strive  after  the  improvement  of  their 
earthly  lot  with  a  more  deliberate  and  less  angry  haste ;  for  if 
they  fail,  their  happiness  is  not  denied,  but  only  postponed  to  a 
more  distant  and  a  better  day. 

"  To  them  there  never  came  the  thought 
That  this  their  life  was  meant  to  be 
A  pleasure-house,  where  peace  unbought 
Should  minister  to  pride  or  glee. 

"  Sublimely  they  endure  each  ill 

As  a  plain  fact,  whose  right  or  wrong 
They  question  not,  confiding  still 
That  it  shall  last  not  overlong : 

"  Willing,  from  first  to  last,  to  take 
The  mysteries  of  our  life  as  given  ; 
Leaving  the  time-worn  soul  to  slake 
Its  thirst  in  an  undoubted  heaven." 

But  if  this  earth  is  indeed  all,  then  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  no  ex- 
cuse or  delay  is  to  be  listened  to.  It  is  natural,  it  is  logical,  it  is 
inevitable  for  those  who  hold  this  dreary  creed  to  scout  as  insults 
those  cautions  as  to  the  danger  of  going  too  fast,  those  maxims 
of  wisdom  which  would  assure  us  that  social  wellbeing  is  a  plant 
of  slow  growth,  that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  small  and  rare  in- 
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stalments  of  amelioration^  that  we  must  be  content  to  sow  the 
seed  in  this  generation,  and  leave  our  children,  or  our  child- 
ren's children,  to  reap  the  fruit.  These  indisputable  truths 
sound  like  cruel  mockery  to  the  man  who,  suffering  under  actual 
and  severe  privations,  regards  a  future  existence  as  the  dream  of 
the  poet,  or  the  invention  of  the  priest. 

The  immeasurable  and  impatient  appetite  for  material  felicity 
which  is  now  one  of  the  distinctive  traits  of  French  society,  and 
which  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  her  irreligion,  is  beyond 
question  the  deepest  and  most  dangerous  malady  which  the  state 
physician  has  to  deal  with ;  for  the  Frenchman  is  not  only 
logical,  but  always  ready  and  anxious  to  translate  his  logic  into 
practice.  If  our  lot  is  to  be  worked  out,  and  our  nature  to  receive 
its  full  development  on  earth,  we  must  set  to  work  at  once,  at  all 
hazards,  and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  to  construct  that  present 
paradise  which  is  to  be  our  only  one.  One  of  the  historians  of 
the  recent  Revolution,  Daniel  Sterne,  has  the  following  just 
remark : — "  S'il  est  vrai  de  dire  que  le  socialisme  semble  au 
premier  abord  une  extension  du  principe  de  fraternitfe,  apport6 
au  monde  par  J^sus-Christ,  il  est  en  meme  temps  et  surtout  une 
reaction  centre  le  dogme  essentiel  du  Christianisme,  la  Chute  et 
TExpiation.  On  pourrait,  je  crois,  avec  plus  de  justesse,  consid^rer 
le  socialisme  comme  une  tentative  pour  matirialiser  et  imm^dia- 
tiser,  si  Ton  pent  parler  ainsi,  la  vie  future  et  le  paradis  spirituel 
des  Chretiens.''  Hence  those  Socialist  and  Communistic  schemes, 
those  plans  for  the  re-organizationof  society  on  a  new  and  improved 
footing,  which  have  taken  such  a  strong  hold  on  the  imagination 
and  affection  of  the  French  proUtaires.  Hence  the  eagerness 
and  ready  credulity  with  which  they  listen  to  any  orators  or  theo- 
rists who  promise  them,  by  some  royal  road,  some  magic  change, 
the  wellbeing  which  they  believe  to  be  both  attainable  and  their 
due.  Hence,  too,  that  daring,  unscrupulous,  unrelenting  im- 
petuosity, with  which  these  social  iconoclasts  emulate  the  fanati- 
cism of  religious  sectaries,  and  drive  their  car  of  triumph  over 
ranks  and  institutions,  over  principalities  and  powers,  over  all 
the  rich  legacies  and  pathetic  associations  of  the  past,  as  remorse- 
lessly as  did  the  daughter  of  Servius  over  the  scarce  lifeless  body 
of  her  father. 

This  passion  for  material  wellbeing — this  "haste  to  be  happy" 
— ^is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  socialist  schemers  or  the  opera- 
tive classes.  It  pervades  ranks  far  above  them,  more  especially 
those  members  or  the  bourgeoisie  who  have  entered  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions without  any  means  or  qualifications  except  natural  aptitude 
and  intellectual  culture ;  the  advocates,  surgeons,  artists,  journa- 
lists, and  men  of  letters.  These  are  described  by  one  who  knows 
them  well  as  the  section  of  French  society  whose  material  condi- 
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and  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  Mate- 
rial welfare  they  value  indeed,  but  they  pursue  it  with  a  moderate 
and  restrained  desire.  To  the  ignorant  and  the  sensual,  happi- 
ness consists  in  physical  enjoyment  and  the  possession  of  the 
good  things  of  life.  The  paradise  of  the  religious  man  is  laid  in 
a  future  and  spiritual  world ;  that  of  the  unbeliever — practical 
or  theoretic — in  some  earthly  Eden.  On  the  belief  or  disbelief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  will  practically  depend  both  the 
nature  and  the  locality  of  the  heaven  we  desire.  Now  the 
French — that  is,  that  active  and  energetic  portion  of  them  which 
gives  the  tone  to  the  whole  people — repudiate  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life,  and  yet  are  vehement  aspirants  after  enjoyment.  They 
are  well  described  by  one  of  themselves  as  '^paesionn^s  pour  le  bon-- 
heur  materieV^  The  effect  of  the  disbelief  in  a  future  world  is,  erf 
course,  not  only  to  turn  all  their  desires  and  efforts  after  happi- 
ness upon  this,  but  to  make  their  conception  of  the  happiness  of 
this  life  essentially  and  exclusively  earthly,  and  to  cause  them  to 
pursue  it  with  the  impatience,  the  hurry,  the  snatching  avidity 
of  men  who  feel  that  now  or  never  is  their  time,  that  every  moment 
that  elapses  before  their  object  is  grasped  is  a  portion  of  bliss 
lost  to  tnem  for  ever.  Those  who,  however  dissatisfied  with  their 
portion  of  this  world's  goods,  still,  like  the  majority — a  decreasing 
majority  we  fear — of  our  English  working-classes,  retain  some 
belief  in  a  future  life,  can  strive  after  the  improvement  of  their 
earthly  lot  with  a  more  deliberate  and  less  angry  haste ;  for  if 
they  fail,  their  happiness  is  not  denied,  but  only  postponed  to  a 
more  distant  and  a  better  day. 

"  To  them  there  never  came  the  thought 
That  this  their  life  was  meant  to  be 
A  pleasure-house,  where  peace  unbought 
Should  minister  to  pride  or  glee. 

"  Sublimely  they  endure  each  ill 

As  a  plain  fact,  whose  right  or  wrong 
They  question  not,  confiding  still 
That  it  shall  last  not  overlong : 

"  Willing,  from  first  to  last,  to  take 
The  mysteries  of  our  life  as  given  ; 
Leaving  the  time-worn  soul  to  slake 
Its  thirst  in  an  undoubted  heaven.'' 

But  if  this  earth  is  indeed  all,  then  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  no  ex- 
cuse or  delay  is  to  be  listened  to.  It  is  natural,  it  is  logical,  it  is 
inevitable  for  those  who  hold  this  dreary  creed  to  scout  as  insults 
those  cautions  as  to  the  danger  of  going  too  fast,  those  maxims 
of  wisdom  which  would  assure  us  that  social  wellbeing  is  a  plant 
of  slow  growth,  that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  small  and  rare  in- 
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stalments  of  amelioration,  that  we  must  be  content  to  sow  the 
seed  in  this  generation,  and  leave  our  children,  or  our  child- 
ren's children,  to  reap  the  fruit.  These  indisputable  truths 
sound  like  cruel  mockery  to  the  man  who,  suffering  under  actual 
and  severe  privations,  regards  a  future  existence  as  the  dream  of 
the  poet,  or  the  invention  of  the  priest. 

The  immeasurable  and  impatient  appetite  for  material  felicity 
which  is  now  one  of  the  distinctive  traits  of  French  society,  and 
which  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  her  irreligion,  is  beyond 
question  the  deepest  and  most  dangerous  malady  which  the  state 
physician  has  to  deal  with ;  for  the  Frenchman  is  not  only 
logical,  but  always  ready  and  anxious  to  translate  his  logic  into 
practice.  If  our  lot  is  to  be  worked  out,  and  our  nature  to  receive 
Its  fall  development  on  earth,  we  must  set  to  work  at  once,  at  all 
hazards,  and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  to  construct  that  present 
paradise  which  is  to  be  our  only  one.  One  of  the  historians  of 
the  recent  Bevolution,  Daniel  Sterne,  has  the  following  just 
remark : — "  S'il  est  vrai  de  dire  que  le  socialisme  semble  au 
premier  abord  une  extension  du  principe  de  fratemitfe,  apport6 
au  monde  par  Jesus-Christ,  il  est  en  meme  temps  et  surtout  une 
reaction  centre  le  dogme  essentiel  du  Christianisme,  la  Chute  et 
PExpiation.  On  pourrait,  je  crois,  avec  plus  de  justesse,  consid^rer 
le  socialisme  comme  une  tentative  pour  matirialiser  et  immSdia' 
User,  si  Ton  pent  parler  ainsi,  la  vie  future  et  le  paradis  spirituel 
des  Chretiens.**'  Hence  those  Socialist  and  Communistic  schemes, 
those  plans  for  the  re-organizationof  society  on  a  new  and  improved 
footing,  which  have  taken  such  a  strong  hold  on  the  imagination 
and  affection  of  the  French  proUtaires.  Hence  the  eagerness 
and  ready  credulity  with  which  they  listen  to  any  orators  or  theo- 
rists who  promise  them,  by  some  royal  road,  some  magic  change, 
the  wellbeing  which  they  believe  to  be  both  attainable  and  their 
due.  Hence,  too,  that  daring,  unscrupulous,  unrelenting  im- 
petuosity, with  which  these  social  iconoclasts  emulate  the  fanati- 
cism of  religious  sectaries,  and  drive  their  car  of  triumph  over 
ranks  and  mstitutions,  over  principalities  and  powers,  over  all 
the  rich  legacies  and  pathetic  associations  of  the  past,  as  remorse- 
lessly as  did  the  daughter  of  Servius  over  the  scarce  lifeless  body 
of  her  father. 

This  passion  for  material  wellbeing — this  "  haste  to  be  happy" 
— ^is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  socialist  schemers  or  the  opera- 
tive classes.  It  pervades  ranks  far  above  them,  more  especially 
those  members  or  the  bourgeoisie  who  have  entered  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions without  any  means  or  qualifications  except  natural  aptitude 
and  intellectual  culture ;  the  advocates,  surgeons,  artists,  journa- 
lists, and  men  of  letters.  These  are  described  by  one  who  knows 
them  well  as  the  section  of  French  society  whose  material  condi- 
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Regency  and  the  Directory  could  not  be  surpassed,  and  indeed 
was  not  approached.  But  the  high  and  scrupulous,  though 
sometimes  fantastic  and  inconsistent  sense  of  honour,  which  for- 
merly distinguished  the  French  gentleman,  seemed  to  be  gone  ; 
his  regard  for  truth  and  even  pecuniary  integrity  was  deplorably 
weakened  ;  the  "  mire  of  dirty  ways,"  whether  in  political  life  or 
in  speculative  business,  no  longer  instinctively  revolted  his  finer 
susceptibilities  ; — that  "  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of 
honour,  which  felt  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  valour, 
while  it  mitigated  ferocity,"  had  died  away  under  the  de- 
moralizing influence  of  the  repeated  social  convulsions  of  the  last 
sixty  years.  When  religion  has  become  an  empty  garment,  and 
piety  a  faded  sentiment,  and  loyalty  extinct  from  want  of  nourish- 
ment, and  when  strict  moral  rules  have  thus  lost  their  fixity 
and  their  sanctions,  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman  may  for  a  time, 
in  some  measure,  supply  tneir  place ;  but  if  this  also  has  died 
out,  the  last  barrier  to  the  overflow  of  the  twin  vices  of  licenti- 
oitsness  and  barbarity  is  swept  away. 

The  extent  to  which  this  spirit  was  extinguished  was  not 
known  to  the  world  till  the  filthy  intrigues  connected  with  the 
Spanish  marriages,  (since  so  remorselessly  laid  bare  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Louis  Philippe's  private  letters,)  and  the  suicide  of 
the  diplomatic  tool  concerned  in  them,  the  Count  de  Bresson, 
out  of  pure  disgust  at  the  dirt  he  had  been  dragged  through, — 
first  exposed  a  degree  of  low  turpitude,  for  which  even  France 
was  scarcely  prepared.  Then  followed  in  quick  succession  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  a  cabinet  minister  and  a  general  officer 
for  dishonesty  and  peculation  in  their  official  capacities,  and  the 
awful  tragedy  of  tne  Duke  de  Choiseul-Praslin,  a  member  of 
the  highest  nobility  in  France — the  murder  of  his  wife  as  an 
obstacle  to  his  illegitimate  desires,  and  his  own  subsequent  suicide 
in  prison.  When,  finally,  a  statesman  and  philosopher,  as  high 
in  rank  and  reputation  as  Guizot,  expressed  little  surprise  and 
no  horror  at  the  corrupt  malversation  of  his  former  colleague  M. 
Teste,  and  even  consented  to  soil  his  lips  in  public  with  a  quasi- 
lie,  in  order  to  defend  the  duplicity  of  his  master, — a  sort  of 
shudder  ran  through  the  better  circles  of  Europe, — a  perception 
that  the  measure  of  iniquity  was  full,  and  that  the  time  of  retri- 
bution must  be  at  hand,  it  was  as  if  the  book  had  been  closed, 
and  the  awful  fiat  had  gone  forth :  "  Ephraim  is  joined  unto 
idols :  let  him  ahne,''^  "  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ; 
he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still :  behold,  I  come  quickly, 
to  give  to  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be !" 

The  prevalent  immorality  showed  itself  to  the  French  them- 
selves in  many  minute  symptoms  which  were  unobservable  by 
other  nations, — in  the  looseness  of  domestic  ties,  in  the  grasping 
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and  gambling  spirit  of  Parisian  society,  in  the  appearance  of  the 
lionnesy  as  tney  were  called,  and  other  extravagant  indecorums 
of  fashionable  life;  but  to  the  world  at  large,  it  was  chiefly 
signalized  in  the  strange  taste  and  monstrous  conceptions  which 
degraded  their  popular  and  lighter  literature,  and  in  the  general 
corruption  which  pervaded  all  departments  of  the  administration. 
We  very  much  question  whether  any  period  of  history  can 
furnish  a  parallel  to  the  French  fictitious  and  dramatic  literature 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  Former  times  may  have  furnished 
comedies  more  coarse,  tragedies  more  brutal,  novels  more  profli- 
gate ;  but  none  displaying  a  taste  so  utterly  vicious,  a  style  of 
sentiment  so  radically  false  and  hollow,  a  tone  and  spirit  so 
thoroughly  diseased.  Not  only  do  voluptuous  pictures  every- 
where abound;  not  only  is  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
the  natural  passions  preached  up  as  venial,  to  say  the  least ;  not 
only  is  the  conjugal  tie  habitually  ridiculed  or  ignored ;  not  only 
is  genius  ever  busy  to  throw  a  halo  of  loveliness  over  the  most 
questionable  feelings,  and  the  most  unquestionable  frailties  ;— 
but  crimes  of  the  darkest  dye  are  chosen  by  preference,  and 
with  research,  as  the  materials  of  their  plot ;  criminals,  black 
with  every  enormity  which  we  hold  most  loathsome,  are  the 
picked  and  chosen  favourites  of  the  play-wright  and  the  novelist ; 
scenes,  which  the  pure  and  the  refined  mind  shrinks  even  to  dream 
of,  are  the  commonest  localities  of  their  unholy  delineations ; — 
and  the  imagination  of  the  writer  is  racked  to  devise  the  most 
unnatural  occurrences,  the  most  impossible  combinations,  the 
most  startling  horrors.  This  language  sounds  like  exaggeration ; 
but  it  will  not  be  deemed  such  by  any  one  who  has  even  dipped 
into  the  cloaca  of  modern  French  fiction,  from  its  more  moderate 
phase  in  Victor  Hugo,  to  its  culminating  point  in  "  Le  Comte 
de  Monte-Christo,"  and  the  "  Mystferes  de  Paris."  The  favourite 
plan — the  supreme  effort — of  these  writers  is  to  conceive  some 
marvellous  event  or  combination  which  has  no  prototype  in  nature, 
and  could  never  have  presented  itself  to  a  sound  or  healthy  fancy; 
to  depict  some  monstrous  criminal,  and  surround  him  with  the 
aureole  of  a  saint, — to  describe  some  pure,  beautiful,  and  perfect 
maiden,  and  place  her,  as  her  atmosphere  and  cradle,  in  the 
lowest  and  filthiest  haunts,  where  barbarity  nestles  with  licen- 
tiousness. Excitement — what  the  French  call  une  sensation — is 
the  one  thing  sought  after ;  the  object  to  which  taste,  decency, 
and  artistic  probabilities,  are  all  sacrificed :  or  if  any  more  serious 
idea  and  sentiment  runs  through  this  class  of  works,  it  is  that 
of  hostility  to  the  existing  arrangements  of  society, — its  inequa- 
lities, its  restraining  laws,  its  few  still  unshattered  sanctities.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  Victor  Hugo,  the  author  of  "  Marion 
de  L'Orme,"  "Lucrfece  Borgia,"  "  Bug-Jargal,"  and  "Hans 
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d'Islande,"  is  a  leader  of  the  extreme  party  in  the  Chambers ;  that 
Eugfene  Sue,  the  author  of  "  Atar-Gull,"  "  Le  Juif  errant,"  and 
"  Les  Mysteres  du  Peuple,"  is  the  chosen  representative  of  the 
more  turbulent  socialists;  and  that  George  Sand  (whom  we 
grieve  to  class  with  these  even  for  a  moment)  was  the  reputed 
friend  and  right  hand  of  the  desperate  democratic  tyrant,  Ledru- 
KoUin.  Literature  in  France  hae  become  alHed  not  only  with 
democracy — that  it  may  well  be  without  any  derogation  from  its 
nobility — but  with  the  lowest  and  most  envious  passions  of  the 
mob,  with  the  worst  and  most  meretricious  tastes  of  the  coulisses 
and  the  saloon.  Its  votaries  and  its  priests  seem  to  have  alike 
forgotten  that  they  had  an  ideal  to  worship,  a  high  ministry  to 
exercise,  a  sacred  mission  to  fulfil.  Excellence,  for  which  in 
former  times  men  of  letters  strove  with  every  faculty  of  their 
devoted  souls, — for  the  achievement  of  which  they  deemed  no 
eflTort  too  strenuous,  no  time  too  long — is  deposed  from  its  "  place 
of  pride;"  and  success, — temporary,  momentarj^,  sudden  success, 
— success  among  a  class  of  readers  whose  vote  can  confer  no 
garland  of  real  honour,  no  crown  of  enduring  immortality, — • 
success,  however  tarnished,  and  by  what  mean  and  base  com- 
pliances soever  it  be  won, — is  their  sole  object  and  reward. 

The  unwholesome  and  disordering  sentiment  which  alone 
could  flow  from  such  a  school  is  nearly  all  that  the  lighter  in- 
tellect of  France  has  had  to  feed  upon  for  more  than  half  a 
generation ;  and  the  corruption  of  the  national  taste  and  morals 
consequent  upon  such  diet,  is  only  too  easily  discernible.  A 
passion  for  unceasing  excitement,  a  morbid  craving  for  mental 
stimulants  thus  constantly  goaded  and  supplied,  has  rendered 
everything  simple,  genuine,  and  solid  in  literature,  everything 
settled  and  sober  in  social  relations,  everything  moderate,  stable, 
and  rigid  in  political  arrangements,  alike  stale  and  flat.  The 
appetite  of  the  nation  is  diseased ;  and  to  minister  to  this  appe- 
tite, or  to  control  and  cure  it,  are  the  equally  diflicult  and  danger- 
ous alternatives  now  offered  to  its  rulers. 

The  second  form  in  which  the  national  demoralization  espe- 
cially showed  itself — at  once  a  fatal  symptom  and  an  aggravating 
cause — was  in  the  general  administrative  corruption  which  pre- 
vailed. This  did  not  originate  under  Louis  Philippe,  but  was 
beyond  question  vastly  increased  during  his  reign  ;  and  was  not 
only  not  discouraged  but  was  actually  stimulated  by  his  personal 
example.  The  system  of  place-hunting — the  universal  mendi- 
cancy for  public  employment,  which  reached  so  shameless  a 
height  just  before  the  last  revolution,  found  in  him  one  of  its 
worst  specimens.  No  jobbing  or  begging  elector  ever  besieged 
the  door  of  the  minister  for  a  tobacco-license,  or  a  place  in  the  cus- 
toms or  the  passport  office,  with  more  impudent  pertinacity,  than 
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Louis  Philippe  showed  in  persecuting  the  Chambers  for  dotations 
for  his  sons.  Those  who  were  conversant  with  the  French 
ministerial  bureaux  declare,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  behold  without  humiliation  and  disgust, 
the  passionate  covetousness,  the  mingled  audacity  and  meanness, 
displayed  among  the  candidates  for  place.  Everybody  seemed 
turned  into  a  hanger-on  of  Government,  or  a  petitioner  to  become 
so :  everybody  was  seeking  a  snug  berth  for  himself  or  for  his 
son,  and  vowing  eternal  vengeance  against  the  Government  if  he 
were  refused.  The  system  of  civil  administration  in  France — 
the  senseless  multiplication  of  public  functionaries — has  to  thank 
itself  for  much  of  this  embarrassing  and  disreputable  scramble. 
The  number  of  places,  more  or  less  worth  having,  at  the  disposal 
of  Government,  appears,  by  a  late  return  to  the  Chamber,  to 
exceed  535,000.  "Les  Fran9ais(says  a  recent  acute  writer  in  the 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes)  se  precipitent  vers  les  fonctions,  parceque 
c'est  la  seule  carriere  qui  guarantisse  I'existence  mSme  mediocre, 
et  qui  permette  la  securite  du  lendemain.  Dans  I'espoir  d'assurer 
a  leurs  enfans  un  emargement  au  budget,  nous  voyons  chaque 
jour  de  petits  capitalistes  consacrer  au  frais  de  leur  education  une 

f)artie  ou  la  totalite  de  leur  mince  heritage.  Les  fonctions  pub- 
iques  sont  considerees  comme  une  assurance  sur  la  vie,  ou  un 
placement  k  fonds  perdus.  Une  place  exerce  sur  I'esprit  des 
families  la  meme  fascination  que  faisait  autrefois  une  prebende  ou 
un  canonicat.  Madame  de  Stael  disait  autrefois :  '  Les  Franfais 
ne  seront  satisfaits  que  lorsqu'on  aura  promulgue  une  constitu- 
tion ainsi  con9ue ;  article  unique  :  Tous  les  Fran9ais  sont  fonc- 
tionnaires?'  Le  socialisme  ne  fait  que  g^n^raliser  sous  une 
autre  forme  la  passion  des  Fran9ais  pour  les  places,  et  realiser, 
sous  un  autre  nom,  le  mot  de  Madame  de  Stael.  La  Charte  du 
droit  au  travail  pent,  en  efFet,  s'^noncer  en  une  seule  phrase : 
Tous  les  citoyens  sont  salaries  par  I'etat." 

The  number  of  electors  in  Louis  Philippe's  time  was  180,000 — 
the  number  of  places  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  was  535,000 ; 
that  is,  there  were  three  places  available  for  the  purpose  of 
bribing  each  elector.  Put  this  fact  side  by  side  with  that  pas- 
sion for  the  position  of  a  Government  employ^  which  we  have 
just  described,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  corruption  must 
have  been,  as  it  was,  systematic  and  universal.  The  electors  re- 
garded their  votes  as  a  means  of  purchasing  a  place.  Each 
deputy  was  iexpected  to  provide  in  tnis  way  for  as  many  of  his 
constituents  as  possible,  and  knew  that  his  tenure  of  his  seat  de- 
pended upon  his  doing  so.  Of  course  he  was  not  likely  to  for- 
get himself :  having  purchased  his  seat,  it  was  natural  he  should 
sell  his  vote.  Thus  the  Government  bribed  the  Chambers,  and 
the  Chambers  bribed  the  electoral  body.     Now,  from  this  elee- 
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mosynary  giving  away  of  places,  to  selling  them — from  selling 
them  for  support  to  selling  them  for  money — the  step  is  short 
and  easy. 

Some  important  considerations  have  been  suggested  in  mitiga- 
tion of  the  culpability  of  Louis  Philippe's  Government  in  thus 
corrupting  both  the  candidates  and  the  constituency, — to  which, 
though  not  pretending  to  admit  their  entire  justice,  we  may  give 
whatever  weight  they  may,  on  due  reflection,  seem  to  deserve. 
It  is  questionable  (it  has  been  said)  whether  representative  in- 
stitutions among  a  corrupt  and  turbulent  people,  or  a  people 
from  any  other  causes  unfit  for  self-government,  do  not  necessi- 
tate bribery  in  some  form.  It  was  found  so  in  Ireland :  it  was 
found  so  in  those  dark  times  of  English  history  which  elapsed 
from  1660-1760.  The  Government  of  July  found  representa- 
tive institutions  already  established,  and  was  obliged  to  rule 
through  their  instrumentality.  The  Ministers  were  in  this  posi- 
tion :  a  majority  in  the  Chambers  was  essential  to  them,  to  the 
stability  of  their  position,  to  the  adequacy  of  their  powers.  This 
majority  could  not  be  secured,  among  an  excitable  and  foolish 
people,  by  wise  measures,  by  sound  economy,  by  resolute  beha- 
viour ;  nor  among  a  corrupt  and  venal  people,  by  purity  of  ad- 
ministration, or  steady  preference  of  obscure  and  unprotected 
merit.  They  were  the  creation  of  a  revolution,  which  their  de- 
feat might  renew  and  perpetuate,  and  a  renewal  of  which  would 
be,  to  the  last  extent,  disastrous  to  the  country.  They  had,  there- 
fore, only  two  alternatives — either  to  distribute  places  with  a 
view  to  the  purchase  of  Parliamentary  votes,  to  hand  over  ap- 
pointments to  deputies  for  the  purchase  in  their  turn  of  electoral 
suffrages ;  or  to  enlarge  the  franchise  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  bribery  impossible,  and  so  throw  themselves  on  the  chance 
which  the  good  sense  and  fitness  for  self-rule  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  might  afford  them.  This  they  had  not  nerve  enough  or 
confidence  enough  to  do ;  and  who  that  knows  the  French 
people,  and  has  seen  their  conduct  on  recent  occasions,  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  they  were  wrong  ? 

If  the  French  nation  were  fit  for  representative  institutions,  if 
it  had  the  sagacity,  the  prudence,  the  virtues  needed  for  self- 
government,  the  latter  ought  to  have  been  the  course  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  July ;  if  it  had  notj  (and  who  now  will  venture  to 
pronounce  that  it  had  ?)  the  Administration  had  no  choice  but 
to  command  a  majority  by  the  only  means  open  to  them,  viz., 
corruption.  Eepresentative  institutions  among  a  people  un- 
qualified for  them  can  therefore  only  be  worked  by  corruption, 
2.e.,  by  distributing  the  appointments  at  the  disposal  of  the  State 
with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of  Parliamentary  or  electoral  sup- 
port.   What  Government,  even  in  England  or  America,  still 
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less  In  France — what  Government,  in  fact,  in  any  country  not 
autocratically  ruled — could  stand  a  month  if  all  its  appointments 
were  distributed  with  regard  to  merit  alone ;  if,  for  example, 
Lord  Stanley  refused  office  to  Mr.  Disraeli  or  Lord  John  Man- 
ners because  they  were  less  competent  to  its  duties  than  obscurer 
men  ;  if  Lord  Lonsdale  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  all  their 
recommendations  treated  with  merited  disregard ;  if  the  mem- 
bers for  Manchester  or  London  saw  their  proteges  contemptu- 
ously and  rigidly  set  aside  in  favour  of  abler  but  less  protected 
men  ?  If  corruption  essentially  consists,  as  it  undeniably  does, 
in  distributing  the  appointments  and  favours  of  the  State  otherwise 
than  with  a  sole  regard  to  merit  arid  capacity — if  any  deviation 
from  this  exclusive  rule  be  corruption  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
then  it  is  clear  that  some  degree  of  corruption  is  inherent  and 
inevitable  in  all  representative  Governments,  and  that  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  prevails  will  be  in  precise  inverse  proportion  to 
the  sagacity  and  self-denying  virtue  of  the  people,  i.e.,  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  can  endure  to  see  meritorious  strangers 
preferred  to  less  deserving  friends.  Where,  in  modern  times,  shall 
we  find  that  blended  humility  and  patriotism,  which  made  the 
rejected  candidate  for  the  Lacedemonian  Senate  go  home  rejoicing, 
(perhaps  with  a  touch  of  quiet  sarcasm  in  his  tone,)  "  that  there 
were  five  hundred  better  men  in  Sparta  than  himself?"  The 
people,  therefore,  and  the  institutions,  not  the  rulers,  are  to 
ialame  for  the  amount  of  corruption  which  prevails.  If  they 
have  the  reins  in  their  own  hands,  and  yet  cannot  guide 
themselves,  they  must  be  governed  by  circuitous  stratagems 
instead  of  direct  force — for  governed  ab  extra  they  must  be.  It 
is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  an  autocratic  government  to  distri- 
bute appointments  according  to  merit  only.  Corruption — i.e., 
appointments  not  exclusively  according  to  desert,  but  with  ulte- 
rior views,  to  purchase  or  reward  parliamentary  support — is  the 
price  which  must  be  paid  for  free  institutions  among  an  imper- 
fect people. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  plea ;  a  plea  which  will  be  recog- 
nised as  valid  by  each  individual,  in  proportion  as  he  is  conver- 
sant with  administrative  life ;  but  it  does  not  afiect  our  argument. 
For,  whether  the  Government  of  France  were  excusable  or  not, 
the  operation  of  the  wholesale,  systematic,  and  unblushing  ven- 
ality and  scramble  for  place  which  prevailed,  was  equally  indi- 
cative of,  and  destructive  to,  the  morals  of  the  communitv. 

One  result  of  all  this — one  of  the  saddest  features  of  French 
national  life,  one  of  the  darkest  auguries  for  the  future — is  the 
low  estimation  in  which  all  public  men  are  held ;  the  absence  of 
any  great,  salient,  unstained  statesman,  whom  all  reverenced, 
whom  all  could  trust,  and  whom  all  honest  citizens  were  willing 
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to  follow  and  obey;  of  any  politician  who,  in  times  of  trial, 
could  influence  and  sway  the  people  by  the  force  of  character 
alone.  They  are  not  only  worse  oft*  than  other  nations,  at  simi- 
lar crises  of  their  history,  they  are  worse  off*  than  themselves 
ever  were  before.  They  have  not  only  no  Pericles,  no  Hamp- 
den, no  Washington ;  they  have  not  even  a  Turgot,  a  Lafayette, 
or  a  Mirabeau.  Three  only  of  their  public  men  have  been  long 
enough  and  prominently  enough  before  the  world  to  have  made 
themselves  a  European  reputation — Guizot,  Thiers,  and  Lamar- 
tine.  All  of  these  men  have  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  turn ; 
all  are  writers  and  historians  of  high  fame ;  all  are  men  of  un- 
questioned genius ;  and  two  of  them  at  least  are  types  of  a  class, 
Thiers  is  a  Proven9al  by  birth,  with  all  the  restless  excitability, 
all  the  pMUante  vivacity,  all  the  quenchless  fire,  all  the  shrewd, 
intriguing  sagacity  of  the  south.  He  launched  into  the  mixed 
career  of  literature  and  politics  at  a  very  early  age,  and  a  char- 
acteristic anecdote  is  related  of  his  first  successes.  The  Academy 
of  Aix,  his  native  town,  proposed  the  Eloge  de  Vauvenargues  as 
the  subject  of  their  yearly  prize.  Thiers  sent  in  an  essay  (ano- 
nymous, as  was  the  rule)  which  was  of  paramount  merit ;  but 
it  was  suspected  to  be  his,  and  as  he  and  his  patron  had  many 
enemies,  the  academic  judges  proposed  to  postpone  the  adjudi- 
cation of  the  prize  till  the  following  year,  on  the  ground  of 
insufficient  merit  in  all  the  rival  essays.  Some  days  were  yet 
wanting  to  the  period  of  final  decision.  Thiers  instantly  set  to 
work,  and  produced  with  great  rapidity  another  essay  on  the 
same  text,  which  he  sent  in  with  the  post-mark  of  a  distant  town. 
The  first  prize  was  instantly  adjudged  to  this,  and  the  second 
only  to  the  original  production ;  and  when  both  turned  out  to 
be  the  work  of  the  same  envied  author,  the  academicians  looked 
foolish  enough.  Shortly  after  this  youthful  stratagem  Thiers 
came  to  Paris,  the  great  rendezvous  for  all  French  talent,  and 
commenced  life  as  a  journalist — that  line  which  in  France  so 
often  leads  to  eminence  and  power.  His  clear,  vivacious,  and 
energetic  style,  and  the  singular  vigour  and  frequent  depth  of  his 
views,  soon  made  him  favourably  known.  His  Histoire  de  la 
E^volution  established  his  fame ;  and  when,  on  the  appointment 
of  the  Polignac  Ministry  in  1829,  he  (in  conjunction  with 
Mignet  and  Carrel)  established  the  National  newspaper,  with 
the  express  object  of  upsetting  them,  and  pleading  the  cause  of 
legal  and  constitutional  monarchy  against  them,  he  was  one  of 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  France.  The 
settled  aim  and  plan  of  the  three  friends  is  thus  epigrammati- 
cally  stated  by  M.  de  St.  Beuve  : — "  Enfermer  les  Bourbons  dans 
la  ChartCj  dans  la  Constitution^  fermer  exactement  les  portes  ;  iU 
sauteront  immanquablement  par  la  fenHrer     In  seven  months 
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the  work  was  done — the  coup  dCetat  was  struck ;  and  Thiers  was 
the  prominent  actor  both  in  that  public  protestation  against  the 
legality  of  the  Ordinances,  which  commenced  the  Eevolution  of 
July,  and  in  those  intrigues  which  completed  it  by  placing  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  throne.  Since  that  date  he  has  been  the 
most  noted  politician  of  France — sometimes  in  office — sometimes 
in  opposition — sometimes,  as  in  February  1848,  bending  to  the  po- 
pular storm,  and  disappearing  Under  the  waves — again,  as  in  May, 
reappearing  on  the  surface,  as  active  and  prominent  as  ever,  as 
soon  as  the  deluge  was  beginning  to  subside.  Next  to  M. 
Guizot,  he  is  unquestionably  the  statesman  of  the  greatest  genius 
and  the  most  practical  ability  in  France ;  subtle,  indefatigable ; 
a  brilliant  orator,  an  inveterate  intriguer ;  skilled  in  all  the  arts 
by  which  men  obtain  power ;  restrained  by  no  delicate  scruples 
from  using  it  as  his  egotism  may  suggest ;  alike  unprincipled  as 
a  minister,  and  untruthful  as  an  historian ;  boundless  in  the 
aspirations,  and  far  from  nice  in  the  instruments,  of  his  ambi- 
tion ;  inspiring  admiration  in  every  one,  but  confidence  in  no 
one.  Still  he  is  one  of  the  few  leading  men  in  France  who  have 
a  clear  perception  of  what  that  country  needs,  and  can  bear ; 
and  if  his  character  had  been  as  high  as  his  talents  are  vast,  he 
might  now  have  been  almost  omnipotent. 

Guizot  is  a  statesman  of  a  different  sort,  gifted,  perhaps,  with 
a  less  vivid  genius,  but  with  a  character  of  more  solid  excellence 
and  an  intellect  of  a  much  loftier  order.  He  earned  his  rank 
by  many  years  of  labour  in  the  paths  of  history  and  philosophy 
before  he  entered  the  miry  and  thorny  ways  of  politics,  and  both 
as  a  diplomatist  and  a  minister  has  shewn  himself  equal  to  every 
crisis.  Clear,  systematic,  and  undoubting  in  his  opinions,  and 
pertinacious  in  the  promotion  of  them ;  stern,  cold,  and  unbend- 
ing in  his  manners,  with  something  of  the  Puritan  and  much  of 
the  Stoic  in  the  formation  of  his  mind,  fitted  by  nature  rather  for 
the  professor's  chair  than  the  turbulent  arena  of  the  senate,  but 
"  equal  to  either  fortune  ;'*  earnestly  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth  in  philosophic  matters,  but  not  always  scrupulously  adher- 
ing to  it  in  the  labyrinth  of  political  intrigue ;  taught  by  history 
and  knowledge  of  contemporaneous  life  to  look  upon  his  country- 
men with  a  degree  of  mistrust  and  contempt,  which  his  minis- 
terial career  too  often  shewed  ;  watching  their  follies  with  more 
of  lofty  disdain  than  of  melancholy  pity,  oftener  with  a  sardonic 
smile  than  with  a  Christian  sigh,  and  meeting  the  most  hostile 
and  stormy  opposition  with  a  cold  and  haughty  imperturbability ; 
he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable,  but  was  certainly  the  most 
unpopular  ruler  that  France  could  have  had.  The  stern  front 
which  he  constantly  opposed  to  any  extension  of  the  popular 
power  or  privileges,  his  resolute  hostility  to  the  liberalism  of  the 
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day,  was  much  blamed  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been  regarded 
by  some  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Revolution  of  February, 
though  scarcely,  we  think,  with  justice.  We  are  too  well  aware 
of  the  prodigious  and  unseen  obstacles  which  public  men  have  to 
encounter,  and  of  the  incalculable  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  just 
estimate  of  their  conduct  in  any  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
is  inevitable  to  all  who  are  not  behind  the  scenes,  to  be  much 
disposed  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  M.  Guizot,  on  this  head, 
from  1840  to  1848.  It  was  evidently  pursued  on  system^  and 
subsequent  events  dispose  us  to  think  that  it  may  very  possibly 
have  been  judicious.  He  seems  to  have  been  convinced  that  the 
French  were  not  ripe  for  larger  liberties  or  a  wider  franchise, 
and  to  have  resolved  to  let  the  education  of  many  years  of 
constitutional  monarchy  pass  over  their  head  before  granting 
them  more;  and  when  we  remember  that  the  Parliamentary 
reforms  of  M.  Thiers  were  as  promptly  and  scornfully  thrust 
aside  by  the  leaders  of  the  February  Revolution,  as  the  conser- 
vative policy  of  his  predecessor,  we  greatly  incline  to  think  M. 
Guizot  may  have  been  right.  At  all  events,  he  acted  on  a  plan, 
and  from  conviction ;  and  if  his  master  had  trusted  him  with 
sufficient  confidence,  and  had  displayed  half  his  nerve,  the  con- 
vulsion which  agitated  and  upset  all  Europe  might,  we  believe, 
have  been  easily  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  Parisian 
^eute.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  three  Governments  which 
succeeded,  the  Provisional  Government,  the  Dictatorship  of 
Cavaignac,  and  National  Assembly,  have  all  found,  or  thought, 
themselves  obliged  to  be  far  more  sternly  repressive  than  ever 
M.  Guizot  was.  His  two  works,  published  since  his  fall,  on 
"  Democracy  in  France,"  and  on  "  The  Causes  of  the  Success  of 
the  English  Revolution,"  display  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
foibles,  the  wants,  and  the  perils  of  his  countrymen,  such  as  no 
other  French  statesman  has  shewn.  If  he  were  again  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  would,  we 
believe,  be  found  to  have  rendered  the  French  far  more  com- 
petent to  appreciate  his  merits,  and  more  disposed  to  submit  to 
his  rule.     A  popular  statesman  he  can  never  be. 

Lamartine  was  made  to  be  the  idol  of  the  French  because  he 
was  the  embodiment  of  all  their  more  brilliant  and  superficial 
qualities.  But  he  was  utterly  devoid  of  statesmanlike  capa- 
city. His  mind  and  character  were  essentially  and  exclusively 
Eoetic ;  for  power  and  effect  as  an  orator  he  was  unrivalled ;  and 
is  "  Histoire  des  Girondins^'  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  or- 
nate narratives  extant  in  the  world.  He  had  much  of  the  hero 
about  him ;  he  was  a  man  of  fine  sentiments,  of  noble  Impulses, 
of  generous  emotions,  of  a  courage  worthy  of  Bayard,  and  greater 
perhaps  than  even  Bayard  would  have  shewn  in  civil  struggles. 
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In  the  first  three  days  of  the  Provisional  Government,  Lamartine 
was  truly  a  great  man :  he  was  exactly  the  man  demanded  by 
the  crisis ;  he  had  all  the  qualities  those  sixty  hours  of ''  fighting 
with  human  beasts"  required; — and  it  was  not  till  that  long 
agony  was  passed,  and  the  Government,  once  fairly  seated,  was 
called  upon  to  act,  that  his  profound  incapacity  and  ignorance  of 
political  science  became  apparent.  No  man  spoke  more  ably 
or  more  nobly :  no  man  could  have  acted  more  madly,  weakl}'', 
or  irresolutely.  He  sank  at  once  like  a  stone.  From  being  the 
.admiration  of  Europe — the  central  object  on  whom  all  eyes  were 
turned,  he  fell  with  unexampled  rapidity  into  disrepute,  obscu- 
rity, and  contempt ;  and  the  entire  absence  of  dignity,  manli- 
ness, and  sense  betrayed  in  his  subsequent  writings  has  been 
astounding  and  appalling.  The  words  in  which  he  sums  up  the 
characteristics  of  the  old  Girondins  are  precisely  descriptive  of 
himself : — "  lis  ne  savaient  faire  que  deux  choses — bien  parler, 
et  bien  mourir." 

The  peculiar  administrative  institutions  of  France  present  an- 
other obstacle  of  the  most  formidable  nature  to  the  establishment 
of  a  stable  republican  government  in  that  country.  There  are 
two  distinct  and  opposite  systems  of  administration,  the  munici- 
pal or  self-governing,  and  the  centralizing  or  bureaucratic;  and 
the  degree  of  real  freedom  enjoyed  by  any  nation  will  depend 
more  on  the  circumstance  which  of  these  systems  it  has  adopted, 
than  on  the  form  of  its  government  or  the  name  and  rank  of  its 
ruler.  The  former  system  prevails  in  America,  in  England,  and 
in  Norway ;  the  latter  is  general  upon  the  Continent,  and  has 
reached  its  extreme  point  in  Germany  and  France.  The  two 
systems,  as  usually  understood,  are  utterly  irreconcilable :  they 

Sroceed  upon  opposite  assumptions ;  they  lead  to  opposite  results, 
'he  municipal  system  proceeds  on  the  belief  that  men  can 
manage  their  own  individual  concerns,  and  look  after  their  own 
interests  for  themselves  ;  and  that  they  can  combine  for  the 
management  of  such  afiairs  as  require  to  be  carried  on  in  con- 
cert. Centralization  proceeds  on  the  belief  that  men  cannot 
manage  their  own  affairs,  but  that  government  must  do  all  for 
them.  The  one  system  narrows  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  cen- 
tral power  to  strictly  national  and  general  concerns ;  the  other 
makes  this  sphere  embrace,  embarrass,  and  assist  at  the  daily  life 
of  every  individual  in  the  community.  Out  of  the  one  system  a 
republic  naturally  springs ;  or,  if  the  form  of  national  govern- 
ment be  not  republican  in  name,  it  will  have  the  same  freedom 
and  the  same  advantages  as  if  it  were  : — out  of  the  other  no  re- 
public can  arise ;  on  it  no  republic,  if  forcibly  engrafted,  can 
permanently  take  root ;  its  basis,  its  fundamental  idea,  is  despotic. 
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In  no  country  has  the  centralizing  system  been  carried  so  far 
as  in  France.  In  no  country  does  it  seem  so  suitable  to  or  so 
submissively  endured  by  the  inhabitants.  In  no  country  is  the 
metropolis  so  omnipotent  in  fashion,  in  literature,  and  in  politics. 
In  none  is  provincialism  so  marked  a  term  of  contempt.  In  none 
has  the  minister  at  the  centre  such  a  stupendous  army  of  func- 
tionaries at  his  beck,  appointed  by  his  choice,  and  removable  at 
his  pleasure.  The  number  of  civil  officers  under  the  control  of 
the  central  government  in  France  is  535,000  :  in  England  it  is 
23,000.  The  functions  of  these  individuals  penetrate  into  every 
man's  home  and  business ;  they  are  cognizant  of,  and  license  or 
prohibit  his  goings  out  and  comings  in,  his  buildings  and  pullings 
down,  his  entering  into,  or  leaving  business,  and  his  mode  of 
transacting  it.  This  system,  which  in  England  would  be  felt  to 
be  intolerably  meddlesome  and  vexatious,  is  (it  is  in  vain  to 
disguise  it)  singularly  popular  in  France ; — it  is  a  grand  and 
magnificent  fabric  to  behold ;  it  dates  in  its  completeness  from 
the  Consulate,  when  the  nation  first  began  to  breathe  freely 
after  the  revolutionary  storms ;  and  amid  all  the  changes  and 
catastrophes  which  have  since  ensued,  amid  governments  over- 
thrown and  dynasties  chased  away,  no  one  has  made  any  serious 
endeavour  to  alter  or  even  to  mitigate  this  oppressive  and  para- 
lyzing centralization.  It  has  evidently  penetrated  into  and  har- 
monizes with  the  national  character.  The  idea  of  ruling  them- 
selves is  one  which  has  not  yet  reached  the  French  understand- 
ing :  the  idea  of  choosing  those  who  are  to  rule  them  is  the  only 
one  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  conceive. 

Now,  this  system,  and  the  habits  of  mind  which  it  engenders, 
operate  in  two  ways  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  establishing  a 
firm  and  compact  government.  In  the  first  place,  it  deprives 
the  people  of  all  political  education  ;  it  shuts  them  out  from  the 
means  of  obtaining  political  practice  or  experience  ;  it  forbids  that 
daily  association  of  the  citizens  with  the  proceedings  of  the  go- 
vernment, from  which  only  skill  and  efficient  knowledge  is  to  be 
derived.  In  England  and  in  America,  every  citizen  is  trained  in 
vestries,  in  boards  of  guardians,  in  parochial  or  public  meetings, 
in  political  unions,  in  charitable  societies,  in  magistrates'  con- 
claves, to  practise  all  the  arts  of  government  and  self-government 
on  a  small  scale  and  in  an  humble  sphere ;  so  that  when  called 
upon  to  act  in  a  higher  function  and  on  a  wider  stage,  he  is  sel- 
dom at  a  loss.  This  apprenticeship,  these  normal  schools,  are 
wholly  wanting  to  the  Frenchman.  The  establishment  of  them 
and  practice  in  them  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  formation 
of  any  republic  that  can  last.  The  French  have  been  busy  in 
erecting  the  superstructure,  but  have  never  thought  of  laying 
the  foundation.      The  following   contrast  drawn  by  a  citizen 
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of  the  United  States  is,  in  many  respects,  just  and  instruc- 
tive : — 

"  It  has  never  been  denied  that  political  institutions  are  healthful 
and  durable  only  according  as  they  have  naturally  grown  out  of  the 
manners  and  wants  of  the  population  among  which  they  exist.  Thus, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  inheriting  from  their  English 
ancestors  the  habit  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  needing  nothing 
but  to  be  left  to  the  government  of  their  own  magistrates,  have  gone 
on  prospering  and  to  prosper  in  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  Every 
state,  county,  city,  and  town  in  America,  you  need  not  be  told,  has 
always  been  accustomed  to  manage  its  own  concerns  without  applica- 
tion to  or  interference  from  the  supreme  authority  at  the  capital. 
And  this  self-controlling  policy  is  so  habitual  and  ingrained  wherever 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  spread,  that  it  will  for  ever  present  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  the  successful  usurpation  of  undue  authority  by 
any  individual.  The  people  of  the  thirteen  original  transatlantic 
states,  in  the  construction  of  a  commonwealth,  had  only  to  build  upon 
a  real  and  solid  foundation  made  to  hand  ;  but  in  France  the  reverse 
of  this  was  the  case  when  in  the  last  century  a  republic  was  pro- 
claimed, and  continues  so  now,  without  any  material  diminution  of 
the  rubbish,  which  must  be  swept  away  before  a  trustworthy  basis  can 
be  found  for  the  most  dangerous  experiment  in  a  nation's  history. 
The  executive  power,  securely  ensconced  in  central  Paris,  like  a 
sleepless  fly-catcher  in  the  middle  of  his  well-spun  web,  feels  and  re- 
sponds to  every  vibration  throughout  the  artfully  organized  system, 
which  extends  from  channel  to  sea,  and  from  river  to  ocean.  Its 
aim  has  been  to  keep  the  departments  in  leading-strings,  and  its  suc- 
cess to  prevent  neighbours  from  leaning  only  on  each  other  for  neutral 
aid  and  comfort  in  every  undertaking  great  or  small,  and  to  drive 
them  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  as  the  sole  dispenser  of  patronage. 
Provincialism  has  hence  become  naturally  associated  with  social  in- 
feriority, sliding  easily  into  vulgarity ;  and  as  vulgarity  is  often  care- 
lessly taken  for  intellectual  incapacity,  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
many  millions  living  at  a  distance  from  the  factitious  fountain  of 
power  are  regarded  and  treated  as  children  even  in  matters  that  most 
deeply  concern  their  daily  comfort.  If,  for  example,  a  river  is  to  be 
bridged,  a  morass  drained,  or  a  church  erected,  more  time  is  lost  in 
negotiating  at  head-quarters  for  permission  to  commence  the  under- 
taking than  would  suffice  in  England  or  America  to  accomplish  the 
same  object  twice  over.  Disgusted,  doubtless,  with  all  this,  and,  as 
too  frequently  happens,  expressly  educated  by  aspiring  parents  for 
some  official  employment,  most  provincials  of  distinguished  talents, 
instead  of  honourably  addressing  themselves  for  advancement,  as  is 
the  custom  in  the  United  States,  to  their  own  immediate  communities, 
hasten  to  the  feast  of  good  things,  whether  within  the  El  js6e  or  else- 
where, at  which  they  soon  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves,  leaving 
their  country,  as  the  motto  on  their  current  coin  has  it,  to  the  '  pro- 
tection of  God.' 

"  No  one  ought  to  feel  surprised,  then,  whenever  a  revolution  hap- 
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pens  here,  and  a  republic,  the  universal  panacea  which  haunts  the 
French  brain,  is  announced^  that  the  people  out  of  Paris,  utterly  de- 
stitute of  political  training,  and  without  leaders,  as  they  are,  should 
stand  agape  and  helpless  as  a  shipload  of  passengers  in  a  gale  whose 
ruthless  violence  has  left  them  without  captain  or  crew.  Nor  should 
their  helplessness  and  apparent  imbecility  be  a  reproach  to  their  na- 
tural intelligence,  for  the  system  of  centralization,  so  briefly  alluded 
to  above  as  a  curse  to  the  country,  has  in  its  long  course  benumbed 
their  faculties  and  paralyzed  their  energies  for  every  sort  of  action 
beyond  the  little  circle  of  a  material  existence.  Neither  is  this  sys- 
tem likely  to  be  soon  abandoned,  the  present  Minister  of  the  Interior 
having  very  lately,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  fiercely  and  firmly  re- 
sisted every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  State  to  modify  its 
operation.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  the  very  groundwork  whereon 
to  create  and  sustain  a  republic,  how  can  such  a  form  of  government 
endure,  except  while  it  is  kept  as  at  present  from  toppling  over,  by 
the  unwilling  support  of  various  factions,  which  preserve  it  from 
falling  only  to  prevent  an  antagonist  still  more  detested  from  taking 
its  place?" 

The  second  effect  of  this  administrative  centralization  is  to 
direct  all  the  active,  aspiring,  discontented  spirit  which  is  al- 
ways fermenting  in  the  community,  upon  the  originating  power 
in  the  state.  The  people  are  passive  as  regards  the  admi- 
nistrators, aggressive  as  regards  the  government.  They  are 
annoyed  or  insulted  by  a  policeman  or  a  sous-pr^fety  and  they 
at  once,  having  no  means  of  direct  action  upon  him^  the  im- 
mediate and  subordinate  agent,  vent  their  indignation  on  the  cen- 
tral power.  They  have  no  readier  way  of  avenging  themselves 
on  an  obnoxious  prefect  than  by  upsetting  the  dynasty  which 
appointed  him.  When  they  feel  themselves  oppressed,  unpros- 
perous,  or  suffering,  they  go  at  once  to  that  which  the  system 
has  taught  them  to  regard  as  the  source  of  all — the  regal  palace 
or  the  ministerial  hotel  at  Paris :  they  cashier  their  rulers,  but 
never  dream  of  changing  the  system  of  administration,  and  con- 
sequently never  mend  their  position.  The  evil  remains  undi- 
minished ;  the  discontent  continues ;  and  all  that  has  been  learned 
is  the  fatal  lesson  with  what  astounding  facility  governments 
may  be  overthrown  which  have  no  root  in  the  affections,  the 
habits,  the  wants,  or  the  character  of  the  people.  Li  England, 
if  a  policeman  affronts  us,  we  bring  him  before  a  magistrate ;  if  an 
overseer  or  relieving  officer  disgusts  us,  we  remember  it  at  the 
next  election  of  guardians ;  if  a  taxgatherer  oversteps  his  powers, 
we  complain  to  his  chief  and  insist  on  his  dismissal ;  if  refused  a 
hearing  we  make  Parliament  itself  a  party  to  our  grievance ;  if 
a  magistrate  acts  oppressively  we  either  expose  him,  or  bring  an 
action  against  him,  secure  of  impartial  justice.     But  no  act  of 
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injastice  or  oppression  ever  weakens  our  loyalty  to  Queen  or 
Parliament,  for  we  know  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  faults 
of  their  subordinates,  since  they  have  given  us  ample  means  of 
self-protection  against  them. 

A.  third  reason  which  renders  this  central  bureaucracy  incom- 
patible with  any  settled  and  secure  government,  except  a  powerful 
despotism,  deserves  much  consideration.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  great  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  re-orga- 
nization of  France,  by  that  passion  for  material  wellbeing  which 
is  at  present  so  salient  a  feature  in  the  character  of  her  citizens. 
These  difficulties  are  enormously  enhanced  when  this  material 
wellbeing  is  demanded  at  tlie  hands  of  the  government  Yet  this 
demand  is  one  which  every  Frenchman  thinks  himself  entitled 
to  make  ;  and  for  generations  successive  governments  have 
countenanced  the  claim.  By  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
individual  the  regulation  of  his  own  destiny,  and  teaching  him 
to  look  up  to  the  abstraction  called  "  The  State,"  for  guiaance, 
direction,  and  support,  it  has  sedulously  fostered  a  habit  of  ex- 
pecting everything  from  this  supposed  omnipotence,  and  has 
effectually  trodden  out  that  spirit  of  humble  but  dignified  self- 
reliance  which  is  the  chief  source  from  which  material  wellbeing 
can  be  derived.  It  has  said  to  its  subjects,  to  quote  the  words 
of  one  who  has  read  deeply  the  signs  of  the  times,  "Ce  n'est 
point  &  vous,  faibles  individus,  de  vous  conserver,  de  vous  diriger, 
de  vous  sauver  vous-m^mes.  II  y  a  tout  prfes  de  vous  un  etre 
merveilleux,  dont  la  puissance  est  sans  bornes,  la  sagesse  infaill- 
ible,  Topulence  inepuisible.  II  s'appelle  I'etat.  C'est  k  lui 
qu'il  faut  vous  addresser ;  c'est  lui  qui  est  charge  d'avoir  de  la 
force  et  de  la  prevoyance  pour  tout  le  monde  ;  c'est  lui  qui  devi- 
nera  votre  vocation,  qui  disposera  de  vos  capacites,  qui  recom- 
pensera  vos  labeurs,  qui  elevera  votre  enfiance,  qui  recueillera 
votre  vieillesse,  qui  soignera  vos  maladies,  qui  protegera  votre 
iamille,  qui  vous  donnera  sans  mesure  travail,  bien-etre,  liberty."  * 
It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  the  French  should  have  contracted 
the  habit  of  asking  and  expecting  everything — even  impossibili- 
ties—from their  government ;  and  of  urging  their  claims  with 
the  confidence  and  audacity  of  "sturdy  beggars  f — but  picture  to 
yourself  a  people  "passionne  pour  le  bonheur,"  and  trained  to  look 
for  this  bonheur  at  the  hands  of  a  government  which  has  taught 
them  to  demand  it,  but  has  no  power  to  bestow  it,  and  then  ask 
yourself  what  chance  of  success  or  permanence  can  a  republic 
so  situated  have  ? 

Republicanism  and  bureaucracy  are  incompatible  existences. 
You  may  call  your  state  a  republic  if  you  will — ^you  may  modify 
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its  form  as  you  please — ^you  may  have  two  chambers  or  one — 
you  may  place  at  the  head  a  military  dictator,  or  an  elective  Pre- 
sident holding  office  for  one  year,  for  four  years,  or  for  ten  ; — 
but  so  long  as  the  administration  of  public  affairs  remains 
central  and  bureaucratic,  the  utmost  that  full  representation  or 
universal  suffrage  can  give  you,  is  the  power  of  choosing  the 
particular  set  of  busy  bodies  who  shall  rule  you,  or  rather  the 
irresponsible  individual  who  shall  appoint  them.  It  is  not  liberty, 
but  merely  the  selection  of  your  head  oppressor.  Thus  France 
is  in  a  radically  false  position,  and  she  has  not  yet  found  it  out ; 
she  is  endeavouring  unconsciously  to  unite  two  incompatibilities. 
Her  government  has  all  the  finished  and  scientific  organization 
of  a  despotism,  with  the  political  institutions  which  belong  to 
freedom.  Each  man  has  a  share  in  the  choice  of  his  legislator 
and  his  executive  chief;  each  man  is  the  depositary  of  a  calculable 
fraction  of  the  sovereign  power ;  but  each  man  is  the  slave  of  the 
Passport  office,  the  prefect,  the  gendarme,  and  the  policeman. 
The  republic  of  to-aay  may  wake  and  find  itself  an  empire  to- 
morrow— scarcely  an  individual  Frenchman  would  feel  the  dif- 
ference— and  not  one  iota  of  the  administration  need  be  changed. 
As  it  exists  now,  it  was  the  child  and  may  be  the  parent  of  im- 
perialism. The  whole  machinery  of  autocratic  rule  is  at  all  times 
ready  for  the  hand  of  any  one  who  can  seize  it. 

Again :  the  national  traditions  of  the  French  as  written  in 
their  chequered  history — the  monuments  of  regal  magnificence 
and  splendour,  still  so  cherished  and  admired,  in  the  Tuileries,  at 
Versailles,  and  at  Fontainebleau — the  inextinguishable  taste  of 
the  people  for  gorgeous  and  imposing  shows,  and  their  incurable 
military  spirit, — all  combine  to  make  the  simplicity  of  a  genuine 
republic  unharmonious,  grotesque,  and  outof  place  among  them. 
It  is  manifestly  an  exotic — a  transplanted  tree  of  liberty,  which 
nature  never  intended  to  grow  out  of  such  a  soil.  The  republic, 
save  for  a  few  short  years,  is  associated  with  no  recollections  of 
historic  glory  :  the  times  which  a  Frenchman  loves  to  recall  are 
those  of  Henri  Quatre,  Louis  Quatorze,  and  Napoleon — none 
of  them  names  redolent  of  liberty.  The  French  are,  essentially 
and  above  all,  a  military  people.  Now,  unreasoning  obedience 
to  a  non-elected  and  non- deposable  chief,  an  utter  abnegation  of 
the  individual  will,  which  are  the  soul  of  success  in  war,  are 
direct  contradictions  to  the  ideas  on  which  democracies  are 
founded.  The  passion  for  external  luxury  and  splendour  is  in- 
congruous and  fatal  in  a  democracy,  unless  that  splendour  can  be 
shared  by  all  the  people  ;  yet  in  no  civilized  nations  is  that  passion 
stronger  than  in  France,  and  in  few  is  the  contrast  so  great  be- 
tween the  palaces  of  their  monarchs,  (which  they  still  take  pride 
in  and  adorn,)  and  the  habitations  of  the  other  classes  of  the 
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community.  In  England,  where  the  democratic  element  is  so 
powerful  and  so  spreading,  there  is  little  diflFerence  either  in 
comfort  or  magnificence  between  Windsor  Castle  and  Chats- 
worth,  between  St.  James'  Palace  and  the  noble  mansion  of 
Longleat.  The  palaces  of  our  sovereigns,  the  castles  of  our 
nobility,  the  halls  of  our  wealthy  and  ancient  commoners,  are 
connected  by  imperceptible  gradations :  our  Queen  might  take 
up  her  abode  at  the  houses  of  some  of  our  country  gentlemen, 
and  scarcely  discover  any  diminution  in  the  comfort  of  her  accom- 
modations, or  the  splendour  of  her  furniture.  But  in  France 
this  is  not  so.  Her  royal  palaces  may  rival  or  eclipse  ours — cer- 
tainly we  have  nothing  so  immense  or  gorgeous  as  Versailles— 
but  the  chateaux  and  hotels  of  her  nobles  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  and  much  lower  class  than  ours.  She  has  nothing  to 
represent  that  class  of  mansions,  which  we  count  by  hundreds, 
of  which  Devonshire  House,  Northumberland  House,  Belvoir 
Castle,  Drayton  Manor,  Chatsworth,  and  Longleat,  are  the  type 
with  us.  The  character  of  her  social  hierarchy  as  depicted  in 
her  dwellings  is  essentially  monarchical :  ours  is  essentially  aris- 
tocratic. Versailles  and  a  republic  would  be  a  standing  contra- 
diction— a  perpetual  incongruity  and  mutual  reproach.  They 
represent,  and  suggest,  wholly  opposite  ideas. 

If  this  article  had  not  already  extended  to  so  great  a  length, 
we  should  have  dwelt  on  other  difficulties  which  beset  the  task 
of  reorganizing  government  and  society  in  France;  on  those 
arising  from  the  material  condition  of  her  people ;  from  the 
degree  of  poverty,  incompatible  with  contentment,  in  which  so 
large  a  portion  of  her  population  live ;  from  the  want  of  a 
"  career,"  so  painfully  felt  by  many  thousands  of  her  most  active 
spirits,  and  so  dangerous  to  internal  peace ;  from  the  inadequacy 
of  her  protected  manufactures,  her  imperfect  agriculture,  and 
her  undeveloped  commerce,  to  support  in  comfort  the  actual 
numbers  on  her  soil ;  from  the  law  of  equal  inheritance,  with  all 
its  fatal  and  unforeseen  consequences  to  peace,  to  freedom,  to 
wealth,  to  social  interests,  and  intellectual  culture ;  and  last,  not 
least,  from  the  fatal  necessity,  which  each  new  Government  that 
has  sprung  from  a  popular  insurrection  finds  itself  under,  of  turn- 
ing instantly  round  upon  the  parties,  the  ideas,  and  the  principles 
which  have  elevated  it  to  power.  A  Government  created  by  a 
revolution  finds  that  almost  its  first  task  must  be  to  repress  re- 
volutionary tendencies ;  nay  more,  that  it  must  repress  these 
tendencies  far  more  promptly,  more  severely,  more  incessantly, 
than  would  be  necessary  to  a  Government  strong  in  the  loyalty 
of  the  nation,  in  the  traditions  of  the  past,  in  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  influential  classes,  and  which  was  not  harassed 
by  the  spectre  of  anarchy  daily  knocking  at  its  gates.     Yet  such 
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a  Government — casting  down  the  ladder  by  which  it  climbed  to 
office— shutting  the  door  in  the  faces  of  undeniable  claims — re- 
buking and  punishing  the  enthusiastic  soldiers  who  had  fought 
for  il — imprisoning  the  friends  to  whom  it  owed  its  existence- 
fettering  and  fining  the  press  which  had  paved  the  way  for  its 
inauguration — has,  it  cannot  be  disguised,  ^nmci /a«^,  an  ugly 
aspect. 

To  conclude.  The  basis  of  the  Governments  which  owed 
their  origin  to  the  first  Revolution  was  reaction  against  old  ano- 
malies ;  the  basis  of  the  Empire  was  military  power ;  the  basis 
of  the  Restoration  was  legitimacy,  prejudice,  and  prestige ;  the 
basis  of  Louis  Philippe's  Government  was  the  material  interests 
of  the  nation,  and  tne  supremacy  of  the  bourgeoisie  as  the  depo- 
sitaries and  guardians  of  those  interests.  The  Revolution  of 
February — being  (as  it  were)  an  aggressive  negation,  not  a  posi- 
tive effort,  having  no  clear  idea  at  its  root,  but  being  simply  the 
product  of  discontent  and  disgust — furnishes  no  foundation  for  a 
Government.  Loyalty  to  a  legitimate  monarch ;  deference  to 
an  ancient  aristocracy ;  faith  in  a  loved  and  venerated  cre^d ; 
devotion  to  a  military  leader ;  sober  schemes  for  well-understood 
material  prosperity  ; — all  these  may  form,  and  have  formed,  the 
foundation  of  stable  and  powerful  Governments :  mere  reaction, 
mere  denial,  mere  dissatisfaction,  mere  vague  desires,  mere  ag- 
gression on  existing  things — never. 

To  construct  a  nrm  and  abiding  commonwealth  out  of  such 
materials,  and  in  the  face  of  such  oDstacles  as  we  have  attempted 
to  delineate, — such  is  the  problem  the  French  people  are  called 
upon  to  conduct  to  a  successful  issue.'  Without  a  positive  and 
earnest  creed ;  without  a  social  hierarchy ;  without  municipal 
institutions  and  the  political  education  they  bestow  ;  without  a 
spirit  of  reverence  for  rights  and  of  obedience  to  authority,  pene- 
trating all  ranks, — ^vve  greatly  doubt  whether  the  very  instru- 
ments for  the  creation  of  a  republic  are  not  wanting.  A  republic 
does  not  create  these — it  supposes  and  postulates  their  existence. 
They  are  inheritances  from  the  past,  not  possessions  to  be  called 
into  being  by  a  fiat.  They  are  the  slow  growth  of  a  settled  poli- 
tical and  social  system,  acting  with  justice,  founded  on  authority 
and  tradition,  and  consolidated  by  long  years  of  unshaken  con- 
tinuance. 
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It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  two  apparently  hostile 
and  antagonist  forces — Superstition  and  Scepticism — have  often 
revived  simultaneously  in  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  and 
that  they  have  equally  striven,  especially  at  certain  critical  eras, 
to  supersede  and  supplant  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
The  fact  is  certain,  but  it  may  be  viewed  in  diflFerent  lights  by 
different  minds.  Some  may  flatter  themselves  that  the  anta- 
gonism of  two  such  conflicting  forces  is  destined  to  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose,  in  the  way  of  neutralizing  each  other,  and  preserving 
the  Church  in  that  straight  path  which  is  intermediate  between 
opposite  extremes  of  error.  Others,  taking,  as  we  conceive, 
at  once  a  more  comprehensive  and  more  profound  view  of  the 
subject,  may  discern  in  their  simultaneous  reappearance  an 
ominous  "  sign  of  the  times"  as  a  critical  era  in  the  history  of 
public  opinion,  and  may  trace  them  equally  to  the  same  source, 
even  "  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  in  departing  from  the  living 
God."  It  is  true  that  they  are  apparently  antagonistic ;  but  it 
is  far  from  being  equally  evident  that  they  are  really  opposed, 
either  in  the  radical  principles  from  which  they  spring,  or  in  the 
ultimate  issues  towards  which  they  tend.  For,  while  Scep- 
ticism and  Superstition,  Infidelity  and  Popery,  are  seemingly  so 
diverse,  both  in  their  fundamental  principles  and  in  their  prac- 
tical results,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  identified  with  each 
other,  it  may  still  be  true,  that,  like  the  adverse  systems  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  of  old,  they  may  equally  indicate  the 
operation  of  the  same  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  and  even  tend  mu- 
tually, not  to  destroy,  but  to  develop  each  other.    The  tendency 
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of  Superstition  to  induce  Scepticism,  and  of  Popery  to  engender 
Infidelity,  is  only  too  apparent  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  most 
cultivated  minds  in  Europe;  while  the  counter  tendency  of 
scepticism  to  fall  at  last,  as  an  unresisting  captive,  into  the  arms 
of  an  infallible  church,  has  been  illustrated  by  not  a  few  affecting 
examples  even  in  recent  times.  There  is,  in  short,  a  nearer 
approximation  and  a  stronger  affinity  between  Infidelity  and 
Popery,  than  there  is  or  can  be  between  either  of  the  two  and 
vital  Evangelical  Christianity ;  and  hence,  when  both  reappear 
simultaneously  on  the  same  arena,  we  have  little  hope  that  the 
one  will  serve  only  to  neutralize  the  other :  we  regard  them 
rather  not  as  "  conflicting,  but  as  conspiring  forces,"  which  tend 
eaually,  although  in  different  ways,  to  undermine  and  overthrow 
all  that  is  most  precious  to  us  in  a  pure  Bible  Christianity. 
There  is,  in  short,  a  mutual  reaction  between  the  two ;  the 
monstrous  additions  which  Popery  has  superinduced  on  Chris- 
tianity having  a  tendency  to  excite  scepticism  in  the  minds  of 
reflecting  men ;  while  the  mere  negations  of  scepticism  can 
never  satisfy  the  instinctive  yearaings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
must  leave  it  exposed,  especially  in  seasons  of  danger  or  distress, 
and  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  to  those  influences, 
whether  of  hope  or  of  fear,  by  which  a  Church  claiming  to  be 
infallible  can  so  easily  impose  on  minds  unenlightened  by  the 
word  and  Spirit  of  God.  Popery  makes  many  infidels  among 
the  young,  the  intelligent,  the  inquiring ;  but  infidelity  is  so 
cheerless  and  gloomy,  that  popery  has  still  the  advantage,  when 
in  the  progress  of  life  a  man  feels  that  he  is  going  to  the  grave ; 
then  scepticism  may  pass  at  once  into  superstition ;  infidelity 
may  be  suddenly  exchanged  for  popery ;  and  the  laughing 
Montaigne  may  die  with  the  host  sticking  in  his  throat.  Mon- 
taigne spoke,  indeed,  of  reposing  tranquilly  on  the  pillow  of 
doubt;  but  "  the  fact  is,  that  in  his  declining  years  he  exchanged 
his  boasted  pillow  of  doubt  for  the  more  powerful  opiates  pre- 
scribed b}'  the  infallible  church,  and  that  he  expired  in  perform- 
ing what  his  old  preceptor  (George)  Buchanan  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  describe  as  an  act  of  idolatry."  * 

We  are  now  threatened  with  danger  from  each  of  these 
sources.  At  the  present  moment  we  are  exposed  to  a  fresh  in- 
vasion of  Popery,  and  involved  in  a  wide-spread  national  agita- 
tion against  its  arrogant  pretensions  ;  and,  simultaneously  with 
this  inroad  of  superstition  from  abroad,  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable revival  of  certain  Forms  of  Infidelity  at  home.  The 
public  mind,  engrossed  and  absorbed  by  the  one  exciting  theme^ 
may  have  been  comparatively  negligent  of  the  other ;  and  hence 

'^Dugald  Stewart's  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  Encyclopaodia  Britannica^  51. 
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many  seem  to  be  too  little  alive  to  the  fact,  that  works  have 
recently  issued  from  the  British  press,  and  are  obtaining  ex- 
tensive circulation  in  certain  circles  of  cultivated  society,  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  extirpate  all  faith  in  the  supernatural ;  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  every  form  of  religion,  not  excepting 
Christianity  itself,  on  purely  natural  principles ;  to  undermine 
all  creeds,  and  overthrow  every  existing  form  of  worship  ;  and 
to  substitute  for  them  either  the  simplest  and  most  practical 
code  of  utilitarian  morals,  or  the  vague  and  mystic  generalities 
of  Pantheism.     These  works  are  widely  different,  too,  from  the 
spawn  of  vulgar  infidelity  which  came  forth  after  the  first  French 
Revolution,  and  which  carried  along  with  them  their  own  anti- 
dote, at  least  to  minds  of  refined  culture,  in  their  pervading 
grossness  and  scurrility,  so  offensive  to  good  taste ;  they  are 
generally  the  productions  of  men  who  have  received  a  polite 
education ;  who  are  well  versed  in  classical  literature,  and  not 
ignorant  of  modern  science ;  who  have  acquired  a  style,  charac- 
terized, in  some  cases,  by  vigour  and  out-spoken  plainness,  in 
others,  by  a  seductive  and  semi-poetic  sweetness,  and  in  almost 
all,  by  a  freshness  and  perspicuity  which  can  hardly  fail  to  attract 
and  interest  that  larger  class  of  readers  who  are  intent  only  on 
something  that  is  new  and  exciting.     There  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  some  quarters,  they  have  already  exerted  a  most  per- 
nicious  influence;   and   that  their  attractive   titles   have  ob- 
tained for  them  a  too  easy  admission  into  circles  where  they 
would  never  have  been  admitted,  and  still  less  allowed  to  pass 
without  warning  into  the  hands  of  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
had  their  real  character  been  known. 

This  must  be  our  apology  for  introducing  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  a  class  of  works  which  we  deem  peculiarly  dangerous,  but 
whose  existence  we  cannot,  as  journalists,  altogether  ignore. 

The  first  work  on  our  list  is,  "  The  Progress  of  the  Intel- 
lect, as  exemplified  in  the  Religious  Development  of  the  Greeks 
and  Hebrews,"  by  Robert  William  Mackay. 

When  we  rose  from  the  perusal  of  this  elaborate  and  some- 
what heavy  work,  we  found  ourselves  asking  in  sorrow,  if  not 
in  anger  : — What !  is  it  really  come  to  this — that  Christianity 
must  Dght  over  again  her  old  battle  with  Paganism,  and  that  too 
on  the  soil  of  England,  and  in  the  light  of  the  1 9th  century  % 
Not  that  Mr.  Robert  William  Mackay  is  a  Pagan  ;  for  he  makes 
no  such  profession,  and  beyond  what  he  is  pleased  to  tell  us,  we 
know  nothing  about  his  religious  views ;  but  he  is  evidently,  in 
so  far  as  concerns  a  supernatural  revelation  and  the  special 
claims  of  Christianity,  a  thorough  infidel ;  and  has  much  less 
faith  in  the  inspired  oracles  of  God,  than  in  the  allegorical  in- 
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terpretations  of  ancient  heathenism,  by  vjhich  the  earliest  philo- 
sophical antagonists  of  Christianity  attempted  to  retrieve  a  fall- 
ing cause,  and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  new  religion. 

The  aim  of  his  work  is  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  various 
forms  of  religion,  including  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  on 
purely  natural  principles,  without  the  recognition  of  any  supema^ 
tural  Revelation^  and  even,  perhaps,  of  any  supernatural  Beiiig,  He 
attempts  to  do  so  by  applying  the  theory  of  myths  alike  to  the 
systems  of  Polytheism  and  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  ;  all  mytho- 
logy being,  in  his  estimation,  "  but  the  exaggerated  reflection  of 
our  own  intellectual  habits."     The  Polytheism  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  were  equally  the 
products  or  creations  of  the  human  mind ;  and  each  of  the  two 
may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  same  natural  law  or 
tendency  which  leads  mankind  everywhere  and  in  all  circum- 
stances to  give  form  and  body  to  their  ideal  conceptions,  to  per- 
sonify abstractions,  and  to  endow  these  imaginary  beings  with 
attributes  akin  to  their  own.     In  attempting  to  develop  this  fun- 
damental idea,   he  not  only  compares  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  mythology  of  the  Hebrews,  as  contained  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  but  he  places  both  on  precii^ely 
the  same   level^  and  ascribes   them  to  a  common   origin.   This 
mixture  of  things  sacred  and  profane ;  this  elaborate  compari- 
son of  the  follies  of  Polytheism  and  the  horrors  of  Pagan  idola* 
try  with  th©  sublime  doctrines  of  Revelation  and  the  pure  rites 
of  Christian  worship,  is  one  of  the  most  revolting  features  of  the 
work,  and  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  also  of  the  author's  state 
of  mind.     We  can  conceive  nothing  more  offensive  than  any 
attempt  to  represent  Jehovah  the  God  of  the  Bible,  as  bearing 
a  resemblance  either  to  Zeus,  "  the  Moral  God  of  the  Greeks,*" 
or  to  Moloch  "  the  revengeful  God  of  the  Ammonites;"  and  yet 
this  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  say  "  that  the  stem  and  revenge- 
ful Deity  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  is  acknowledged  author  of 
evil  as  well  as  good,  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  arbitrary 
monarch  of  Olympus,  guarded  by  the  children  of  Styx,  Force, 
and  Jealousy,  and  parent  of  Ate,  the  genius  of  infatuation  and 
its  direful  results."     And  this  is  only  a  specimen  of  innumerable 
comparisons  of  a  similar  kind,  which  are  as  groundless  in  respect 
of  truth  as  they  are  offensive  in  point  of  taste. 

To  review  the  work  and  to  refute  it  at  length,  were  an  irk- 
some and  perhaps  unprofitable  task.  We  shall  merely  indicate 
the  general  outline  of  the  hypothesis,  and  advert  to  a  few  points 
at  which  it  comes  into  direct  collision  with  the  great  princi- 
ples both  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

The  author  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  all  religion,  of 
whatever  kind,  is  and  can  only  be  a  form  of  Symbolism  ;  since 
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"  to  rude  men,  deficient  in  precision  of  language  as  of  ideas,  ab- 
stract conceptions  could  be  conveyed  only  by  physical  represen- 
tations and  visible  forms" — hence  "  symbols  became  the  almost 
universal  language  of  ancient  theology" — and  "  poetry,  or  the  ar- 
ticulate expression  of  this  silent  but  universal  symbolism,  was 
accounted  the  language  of  the  gods,  and  of  divinely  inspired 
men."  And  hence,  too,  "the  patriarchs  and  their  attendants 
assigned  a  visible  form  to  the  Almighty  ;  they  saw  and  spoke  to 
him,  and  believed  him  to  be  present  in  images  and  stones." 

This  natural  symbolism  gave  birth  to  the  various  forms  of 
idolatry;  for  "although  the  religious  sentiment  is  essentially 
one,**'  "  yet  those  representative  forms  and  symbols  which  con- 
stitute the  external  investiture  of  every  religion,  make  its  forms 
as  various  as  the  possible  modes  of  its  expression,  branching  into 
an  infinite  diversity  of  creeds  and  rites." 

But  the  same  symbolism  which  at  first  gave  birth  to  idolatry 
produced,  at  a  later  stage  in  the  process  of  human  development, 
a  pantheon  of  personal  gods,  each  possessing  a  certain  character, 
and  invested  with  an  historic  interest.  This  was  the  proper  pro- 
duct of  mythology ;  for  "  there  was  a  wide  interval  between  the 
use  of  a  metaphorical  symbolism,  and  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
stract theology ;  the  intermediate  space  in  the  history  of  intel- 
lectual development  is  occupied  by  mythology.  This  venerable 
deposit  of  the  oldest  thoughts  arose  when  facts  and  opinions  were 
wholly  unsevered,  when  notions  assumed  unquestioned  the  dis- 
guise of  existences  and  deeds,  and  when  all  abstract  speculation 
fell  naturally  into  the  form  of  narrative.^^ 

As  yet  we  seem  far  removed  from  the  simplest  monotheism, 
and  still  farther  from  the  sublime  scheme  of  Christian  theism ; 
but  these  will  follow  each  in  its  own  turn.  For  "  nature  was 
deified  before  man^^  but  in  due  time  "  man  deified  himself," 
by  personifying  his  own  abstract  idea  of  reason,  or  intelligence, 
or  order ;  for  "  the  last  stage  of  religious  development  is  the 
matured  consciousness  of  intellectuality,  when,  convinced  that 
the  internal  faculty  of  thought  must  be  something  more  subtle 
than  even  the  most  subtle  elements,  he  transfers  his  new  concep- 
tion to  the  object  of  his  worship,  and  deifies  a  mental  principle 
instead  of  a  physical  one.  He  is,  however,  unable  to  remain 
long  in  the  regions  of  abstraction,  and  being  experimentally  ac- 
quainted with  no  spiritual  existences  distinct  from  his  fellow- 
men,  his  imagination  cannot  picture  anything  more  exalted  than 
a  being  similar  to,  though  more  perfect  than  himself.  It  has  ac- 
cordingly been  remarked,  that  instead  of  "  God  making  man," 
we  ougnt  to  read,  "  man  made  God  after  his  own  image."*    Still 


*  We  omit  the  blasphemous  allusion  to  *'  the  ideal  of  some  eminent  University 
professor.' 
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this  is  only  a  new  fonn  of  symbolism,  nay,  of  idolatry,  for 
'^  spiritualism  itself  is  only  a  higher  form  of  personification," 
^^  and  the  idea  of  deity  has  a  natural  tendency  to  assume  that 
noblest  form  of  symbolism — feraonifixsationr  "  We  often  hear 
complacent  self-congratulations  on  the  recognition  of  a  personal 
Gody  as  being  the  conception  most  suited  to  human  sympathies, 
and  exempt  from  the  mystifications  of  pantheism.  But  the 
divinity  remains  still  a  mystery,  notwithstanding  all  the  devices 
which  symbolism,  either  from  the  organic  or  inorganic  creation, 
can  supply,  and  personification  is  a  symbol  liable  to  misappre- 
hension, as  much,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  other."  "  Every 
man  worships  a  conception  of  his  own  mind,"  and  "  all  idolatry," 
says  Carlyle,  "  is  only  comparative :  the  worst  idolatry  is  only 
more  idolatrous." 

Thus  Symbolism,  giving  birth  in  the  first  instance  to  material 
idolatry,  and  then  passing  tlirough  mythology  into  polytheism, 
rises  at  length  into  its  highest  form,  the  recognition  of  a  personal 
God,  which  is  still,  however,  only  a  new  product  of  the  same 
natural  tendency,  a  later  result  of  the  same  intellectual  law. 

Is  there,  then,  any  supernatural  being  ?  or  any  form  of  religion 
that  is  more  true  than  another  %  The  one  universal  religion,  of 
which  all  varieties  of  creed  and  worship  were  only  so  many  mo- 
difications, was  Pantheism.  Nature  was  deified  before  man, 
and  man  was  deified  as  a  part  of  nature.  "  Pantheism  includes 
many  varieties  of  refinement ;  it  may  blend  God  with  nature,  or 
raise  nature  to  God ;  it  may  be  materialism  or  idealism,  spiri- 
tualism or  personification.  For  personification,  if  not  immedi- 
ately present  at  the  origin  of  religion,  is  at  least  closely  connected 
with  it,  the  mind  requiring  the  imagery  of  the  senses  in  order  to 
develop  its  conceptions,  and  the  symbol  of  man  himself  being 
one  01  the  most  obvious  and  satisfactory  means  of  doing  so." 
"  Theological  philosophy  is  perhaps  only  another  name  for  pan- 
theism." "  Nature-worship,  in  its  thousand  forms,  retains  its 
ancient  claim  to  equal  and  unequivocal  respect.  Of  these  varied 
forms  one  of  the  most  memorable  is  that  which  it  assumed  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews  (!)"  "  Objections  to  Pantheism 
.  . .  imply  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  objector  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  own  creedP — (Acts  xvii.  28.)  I 

Of  course  when  both  Judaism  and  Christianity  are  declared 
to  be  mere  forms  of  Symbolism,  or  vai'ieties  of  Pantheism,  all 
belief  in  the  supernatural  is  at  an  end,  and  the  whole  history, 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  must  be  explained  as  a 
mere  series  of  Myths.  The  authenticity  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture must  be  assailed,  their  inspiration  denied,  and  even  ridi- 
culed, the  non-reality  and  absolute  impossibility  of  miracles 
affu'med,  and  prophecy  so  explained  and  applied  as  to  invalidate 
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its  evidence.  All  this  is  attempted  by  Mr.  Robert  William 
Mackay,  in  a  style  of  daring  hardihood  such  as  has  been  seldom 
exemplified  of  late  years  in  this  Christian  land. 

There  is  no  originality  in  his  views.  He  is  indebted  for  most 
of  his  arguments  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Strauss  and  Auguste 
Comte ;  but  they  are  reproduced  with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
vast  array  of  miscellaneous  learning.  He  is  equally  indebted 
to  older  infidels  than  these ;  for  it  struck  us  forcibly  that  he  has 
adopted  the  arguments  by  which  Porphyry  and  Jamblichus 
sought  to  defend  Polytheism  against  the  primitive  apologists 
for  Christianity ;  and  that  he  has  adopted  also  that  method  of 
explaining  Old  Testament  prophecy,  to  which  the  rabbinical 
writers  had  recourse  in  opposition  to  the  Messianic  interpre- 
tation of  it.  His  theory  of  relative  as  opposed  to  absolute  truth,  and 
his  doctrine  of  natural  laws^  as  applied  in  disproof  of  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles  and  the  eflBcacy  of  prayer,  are  derived  from 
the  more  modem  schools  of  infidelity,  which  are  too  philo- 
sophical to  believe,  even  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  what 
was  held  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  reason  by  the  profounder 
intellects  of  Bacon,  and  Boyle,  and  Butler.  But  we  greatly  err 
if  he  has  not  been  indebted  most  of  all  to  the  "  Origine  de 
tous  Us  Cultesy  ou  Religion  Universellej^  by  Dupuis ; *  a  work 
which  proceeds  on  the  idea  that  the  universe  is  the  only  God, 
and  that  every  particular  form  of  religion  may  be  accounted  for 
by  ascribing  them  all  to  the  same  origin, — viz.,  to  the  observed 
course  of  the  sun,  in  its  relation  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  and 
the  labours  of  agriculture ;  the  twelve  patriarchs  and  the  twelve 
apostles  being  equaUy  representative  of  the  twelve  "  Signs  of 
the  Zodiac  1"  Dr.  Priestley  himself,  although  assuredly  no 
fanatic,  could  say  of  the  "  Origine  des  Cultes,"  as  we  are  dis- 
posed to  say  of  "The  Progress  of  Intellect,"  that  "a  work 
bearing  more  marks  of  deep  erudition,  more  ingenuity,  or  more 
labour,  though  a>ccompanied  with  little  judgment,  has  hardly  ever 
appeared.  jBut  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  Festus  concerning 
Paul,  that  much  learning  has  made  Mm  mady  and  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  his  reasoning  powers.  This  must  either  be  his 
case,  or  that  of  all  the  world  besides,  and  whether  he  be  right  or 
wrong  he  will  be  outvoted.  We  must  either  adopt  this  hypo- 
thesis, or  say  that  his  work  is  a  mere  jeurd^espritj  that  he  was 
not  in  earnest  in  writing  it,  but  wished  to  make  an  experiment, 
how  far  confident  assertion,  and  an  appearance  of  deep  learning 
accompanied  with  ingenuity,  could  go  in  imposing  on  the  world. 
But  this  work  is  too  large  and  too  dull  to  be  a  jevrd^ esprit. 

*  Paris.     In  3  vols.  4to,  with  a  supplementary  volume  of  plates.     '<  L'  an  III. 
de  la  R^pablique,  uue  et  indivisible,  Libert^^  Kgalit^,  Fraternity/' 
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The  other  hypothesis,  therefore,  wliich  is  the  only  alternative  in 
the  ease,  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two.  For,  if  he  be  in 
earnest,  his  mind  must  have  suffered  a  considerable  degree  of 
derangement."* 

The  second  work  on  our  list  is,  "  The  Purpose  of  Exist- 
ence popularly  considered,  in  relation  to  the  Origin,  Develop- 
ment, and  Destiny  of  the  Human  Mind." 

This  singular  work  is  published  anonymously,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  the  author  except  what  may  be  inferred  from  some 
incidental  statements  occurring  in  these  pages,  which  serve  to 
indicate  his  social  position  and  his  past  pursuits.  lie  tells  us  ia 
one  place,  that  it  was  written  at  a  splendid  country  seat  in 
Ireland,  which  he  describes  as  "  the  deep  seclusion,  whence  my 
solemn  warnings  are  uttered,  and  (where)  the  response  given  to 
them  may,  perhaps,  never  reach  me."  He  tells  us  in  another, 
that,  at  an  early  period,  he  met  and  conversed  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr ;  and,  in  a  third,  that  these  lucubrations  are  the  result  of 
fifty  years'  careful  study,  and  that  for  thirty  of  these  years  he 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  popular  election  contests.  These 
hints  are  sufficient  to  indicate,  even  were  there  no  evidence  in 
the  work  itself  to  prove,  that  the  author  has  moved  in  the  higher 
circles  of  society,  and  that  he  still  occupies  an  influential  position 
in  his  retirement. 

The  opinions  of  such  a  man,  expressed  as  they  are  with  great 
frankness  and  force,  and  urged  with  the  vehement  earnestness 
of  deep-seated  conviction,  must  exert  no  inconsiderable  influence 
on  the  public  mind  for  good  or  for  evil.  In  many  of  his  views 
respecting  our  present  social  condition,  the  evils  which  exist  in 
it,  and  the  strong  remedies  which  must  be  applied,  if  these  evils 
are  to  be  removed  or  even  mitigated,  we  cordially  concur ;  but 
we  deeply  regret  that  he  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
mix  up  the  discussion  of  these  practical  topics  with  a  statement 
of  certain  speculative  notions,  which  must  be  painfully  offensive 
to  every  believing  mind,  and  which  are  fitted,  in  a  Christian 
community,  to  excite  prejudice  against  any  cause  with  which 
they  are  thus  associated.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of 
his  doctrine,  we  shall  merely  exhibit  an  outline  of  his  views  on 
four  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  human  thought : — the 
origin  of  the  material  world,  the  origin  of  the  human  mind,  the 
origin  of  moral  evil,  and  the  origin  of  the  Christian  System. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  topics — the  origin  of  the  mate- 
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rial  world,  the  author  makes  it  sufficiently  plain,  that  while  he 
acknowledges  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  he  denies  the  doctrine  of 
a  Creation,  properly  so  called,  and  holds  that  matter  is  eternal 
and  indestructible.  He  disclaims  Atheism,  and  of  course  his 
disclaimer  must  be  received :  but,  like  the  author  of  "  The  Ves- 
tiges,'" he  defends  the  Nebular  hypothesis  as  a  method  of  explain- 
ing the  origin  of  the  planetary  system,  while  he  accounts  for  that 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life  by  natural  law,  and  affirms  that  the 
Divine  Power  has  never  acted  otherwise  than,  as  at  present, 
through  the  agency  of  secondary  causes.  Indeed,  Creative 
Power  is  defined  as  "the  Supreme  Intelligence,  acting  by 
secondary  causes."  Of  course,  matter  is  self-existent  and  eter- 
nal :  it  never  began  to  be,  and  it  can  never  be  destroyed, — "  it 
is,  perhaps,  most  probable,"  he  says,  "that  infinite  material 
worlds  have  existed  from  all  eternity.*" 

The  eternal  existence  of  matter  being  assumed,  the  author 
conceives  that  he  can  account  for  the  origin  of  all  its  vegetable 
and  animal  tribes  by  natural  law,  without  any  direct  interposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  God ;  for  while  "  it  may  be  true  that  there 
are  no  secondary  causes  now  in  operation  adequate  to  the  spon- 
taneous generation  of  plants  or  animals" — yet  such  causes  may 
have  operated  in  a  prior  state  of  our  system,  when  it  was  under- 
going those  vast  changes  which  geology  has  disclosed. 

The  production  of  man  must  be  held  to  be  the  experimentum 
cruds  of  any  such  theory  :  and  our  author,  faithful  to  his  great 
principle,  fearlessly  grapples  with  this  problem,  and  attempts 
to  account,  on  purely  natural  grounds,  for  the  origin  of  the 
human  mind.  Were  it  not  so  sadly  serious,  his  expositions  on 
this  point  might  provoke  a  smile.  He  tells  us  that  there  is  a 
self-dynamic  spirit  in  noatter — that  it  is  spirit  which  sets  matter 
in  motion ;  that  when  "  a  cork  is  forced  out  of  a  bottle  by  the 
inclosed  liquor,"  the  particles  are  "  put  into  the  motion  of  fer- 
mentation, and  expanded  by  spirit."  This  is  what  he  calls  "  the 
spirit  of  vitality"  which  exists  in  vegetables,  and  is  transfused 
into  animals  who  are  nourished  by  vegetable  food, — of  course 
also  into  carnivorous  animals, — by  a  process  which  must  ever  re- 
main one  of  nature''s  awful  mysteries,  but  which  is  sufficiently 
exhibited  to  proclaim  "one  of  her  great  working  principles  to  be, 
that  spirit  is  evolved  out  of  matter^  and  outlives  the  body  in 
which  it  is  educated."  "  This,"  he  tells  us,  "  may  almost  be  re- 
garded as  a  demonstrated  truth.  Matter  is  full  of  spirit.  This 
spirit  is  brought  out  of  matter  by  vegetation.  By  means  of  vege- 
tation it  is  conveyed  into  animal  frames,  in  wl)ich  its  purest 
essence  centres  in  the  brain."  "  This  spirit  thus  conveyed  to  the 
brain,  evolves,  according  to  its  various  degrees,  successive  orders 
of  faculties^  limited  in  the  lower  animals  to  their  first  grades, 
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but  in  man  presenting  to  our  consideration  three  orders,"  in- 
cluding consciousness,  memory,  reason,  &c.  "The  spirit  of 
vitality,  first  drawn  out  of  matter  by  vegetation,  and  imbibed  by 
him  either  directly  from  esculent  herbs,  or  indirectly  from  the 
animals  slaughtered  for  his  use,  is  refined  by  his  more  perfect 
organs,  and  his  subtler  absorbents,  into  an  intellectual  essence  I" 
Nay,  the  one  grand  purpose  of  Vie  universe j  is  "  the  evolvement 
of  mind  out  of  matter."  "Progression,  evolving  mind  out  of 
matter  is  the  end  of  being,  the  purpose  of  the  great  First  Cause, 
in  ordaining  and  maintaining  that  series  of  secondary  causes  and 
effects  which  we  call  Creation."  The  author  advances  this  theory 
with  amazing  confidence,  and  yet  seems  occasionally  sensible  that 
it  may  provoke  no  little  ridicule,  as  when  he  anticipates  the  ob- 
jection that  "  the  immortal  soul"  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be 
brought  into  the  body  by  the  aid  of  "  salads  and  Sauer-kraut :" 
but  he  is  proof  against  everything  of  this  kind,  and  boldly 
affirms,  without  the  slightest  consciousness  of  an  equivoque  in 
the  use  of  language,  "  the  power  that  stirs  the  leaf  of  a  plant, 
without  external  mechanical  agency,  is  the  same  in  its  nature  as 
that  which  raises  the  finger  of  man — weak  and  imperfectly  de- 
veloped indeed — still  there  it  is ;"  and  there  we  shall  leave  it, 
not  caring  at  present  to  discuss  the  difference  between  one  kind 
of  spirit  and  another,  or  to  demonstrate  that  alcohol  is  not  intel- 
ligence ! 

To  one  who  has  accounted  so  satisfactorily  for  the  production 
of  the  human  mind,  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil  could  pre- 
sent no  very  formidable  difficulty ;  and  accordingly  he  solves  it 
in  a  trice.  The  fables  of  the  Fall  and  of  Original  Sin  are  dis- 
carded at  once  as  absurd  legends  : — and  all  evil,  moral  and  phy- 
sical, is  traced  to  the  imagination  as  its  prolific  source, — imagin- 
ation which  gives  birth  to  "  unreal  wants,"  and  which  was  "  the 
original  motive  power  of  the  human  mind  to  exceed  the  first 
wants  of  nature."  Hence  the  origin  of  wealth-worship;  of 
luxury ;  of  the  love  of  rank,  and  fame,  and  power :  and  hence  all 
the  desolating  evils  which  followed  in  their  train,  and  which 
have  inundated  both  Church  and  State.  Christianity  itself  has 
done  little  to  check  the  progress  of  these  evils,  and  has  even,  as 
it  has  been  commonly  taught,  tended  to  aggravate  and  perpe- 
tuate them ;  but  the  true  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  reign  of 
reason,  which  will  dispel  the  delusions  of  the  imagination,  and 
constrain  men  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of  practical  morality 
in  the  view  of  a  future  state  of  being,  as  taught  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth. 

Here,  however,  the  author  approaches  a  topic  which  requires 
discreet  handling,  and,  lest  he  should  be  mistaken  for  a  Chris- 
tian, in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  he  enters  into  an  ex- 
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planation  of  his  views,  from  which  it  is  suflSciently  plain  that  his 
creed,  however  elevating  he  may  fancy  it  to  be,  is  at  least  one  of 
very  scanty  dimensions.  He  professes,  indeed,  the  utmost  reve- 
rence for  Jesus  of  Nazareth  : — "  All  that  I  believe,  all  that  I 
have  said,  and  all  that  I  have  yet  to  say,  I  have  learned  from 
one  to  whom  I  look  up  as  to  the  wisest  and  most  perfect  mortal 
that  ever  lived, — from  Jesus  of  Nazareth  himself — purest,  holiest 
o{  created  beings  I"  "  His  character  was  the  purest,  the  noblest, 
the  most  exalted,  that  can  be  found  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
world."  But  admiring  Jesus  as  a  man,  he  does  not  acknowledge 
him  either  as  the  Son  of  God,  or  as  the  Christ  :  the  latter 
epithet  was  not  applied  to  him  during  his  life,  and  was  only 
appended  to  his  name  after  his  supposed  resurrection :  he  was 
crucified,  but  crucifixion  was  not  necessarily  destructive  of  life — 
he  swooned  merely,  but  did  not  die,  and  in  this  state  of  apparent 
decease  he  was  taken  from  the  Cross.  Pilate  and  the  Koman 
authorities  had  a  "  complicity  in  the  escape  of  the  intended 
victim  to  a  fanatical  persecution  which  they  disapproved,  but 
could  not  openly  oppose ;"  and  "  the  caution  with  which,  for  a 
short  time,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  afterwards  conversed  with  a  few 
of  his  followers,  and  his  speedy  retirement  from  public  ohserva^ 
tiouy  show  that  the  life,  thus  preserved,  should  not  be  exposed  to 
further  danger."  But  when  he  re-appeared  among  his  disci- 
ples, his  seeming  resurrection  gave  rise  to  mythical  stories  which 
were  afterwards  recorded  in  the  Christian  Scriptures :  and  not 
only  was  his  resurrection  attested,  but  his  divinity  also  affirmed. 
Christianity  in  this  sense  arose  first  at  Antioch,  and  "  the  men 
from  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  but  more  especially  Lucius  of  the 
latter  place,  were  the  true  authors  of  Christianity!"  The 
present  gospels  were  written  after  this  change  had  occurred; 
and  have  incorporated  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  Platonism 
with  the  pure  precepts  of  Jesus :  and  there  can  be  no  return  to 
primitive  religion  as  taught  by  him,  otherwise  than  by  the  un- 
sparing excision  of  all  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Christianity, 
as  it  has  existed  since  the  days  of  the  Evangelist  John,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  theory  of  progress  in  connection  with  the  simplest 
rules  of  practical  duty.  For  all  true  religion  is  reduced  to 
"  a  simple,  intelligible  digest  of  practical  morality,  designed  to 
spiritualize  human  nature,  and  train  mind  for  its  separate  and 
independent  state  of  being,  when  liberated  from  its  school  of 
matter ;"  and  "  the  whole  religion  promulgated  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is, — to  love  God,  and  to  love  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
by  the  full  evolvement  of  these  and  their  collateral  duties,  to  fit 
ourselves  for  the  future  existence  which  is  our  destination.'" 
Jesus  performed  no  miraculous  works,  and  taught  no  superna- 
tural truths :  he  was  a  good  man,  and  an  excellent  moralist, 
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who  taught  men  to  live  here  in  the  view  of  a  future  state  of 
being.      Voila  tout. 

Can  it  be  necessary,  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  to  offer 
an  elaborate  refutation  of  such  an  hypothesis  as  this  ?  Are  there 
many  minds  in  the  reading  community  so  ignorant  or  unreflect- 
ing as  to  be  incapable  of  discerning  the  groundlessness  of  its 
assumptions,  or  detecting  the  fallacies  of  its  reasonings?  May 
not  the  mere  exposition  be  a  sufficient  exposure  of  it  I  Or  if 
more  be  required,  is  it  not  enough  merely  to  indicate  such 
points  as  these — the  assumption  of  the  eternal  existence  of  mat- 
ter, and  of  creation  exclusively  by  Natural  Law :  the  attempt  to 
identify  mind  with  a  vital  spirit  existing  in  vegetables,  extracted 
by  animals,  distilled  by  their  peculiar  organs,  till  its  purest 
essence  centres  in  the  brain  and  constitutes  the  soul  of  man  :  the 
further  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil  by  ascribing  it 
entirely  to  the  imagination,  or  a  sense  of  "  unreal  wants ;"  and 
the  worse  than  Socinian,  the  thoroughly  infidel  theory  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity,  which  represents  the  Saviour  not  only  as 
a  mere  mortal  man,  but  as  one  who  did  not  die  even  a  martyr's 
death,  and  who  must  have  had  some  "  complicity"  with  Pilate,  in 
managing  those  events  which  led  to  the  story  of  his  resurrection. 
On  all  these  points,  and  many  more,  the  author  founds  on  the 
most  reckless  and  unauthorized  assumptions,  and  seems  to  have 
no  faculty  for  appreciating  the  weight  either  of  philosophical  or 
historical  evidence.  His  grand  discovery,  that  Liicius  of  Cyrene 
was  the  true  author  of  Christianity^  is  certainly  original,  but  we 
question  whether  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  nis  renown. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  a  writer  of  a  different  class,  whose 
personal  history  is  one  of  deep  and  painful  interest.  Mr.  Francis 
William  Newman,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  has 
recently  published  two  works  of  an  infidel  tendency :  the  one 
entitled  "  Phases  of  Faith  ;  or  Passages  from  the  History  of 
my  Creed;"  and  the  other,  "  The  Soul,  her  Sorrows  and 
Aspirations ;  an  Essay  towards  the  Natural  History  of  the  Soul, 
as  the  true  basis  of  Theology." 

It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  the  acute  and  learned  Bishop  of 
Csesarea,  that  there  are  certain  critical  eras  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligion, when  the  public  mind  undergoes  a  revolutionary  change, 
and  when  men  who  are  not  converted  by  the  truth,  fall  off  and 
diverge  from  it,  but  by  two  different  and  even  opposite  routes-r- 
the  one  leading  to  superstition,  the  other  to  scepticism ;  religion 
being  exchanged  for  Kitualism  in  the  former  case,  and  for 
Rationalism  in  the  latter.  He  tells  us  that  in  his  own  age, — 
the  age  of  keen  conflict  between  declining  Polytheism  and  ad- 
vancing Christianitv,   when  the  power  of  divine  truth  came 
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home  to  the  minds  of  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  system,  bat 
without  eflFecting  a  saving  change,  "  multitudes  of  those  who 
had  been  previously  buried  in  superstition,  were  awakened  out 
of  their  dreamy  slumbers,  and  their  eye  being  opened,  they 
began  to  perceive  the  deep  deception  of  their  hereditary  faith : 
but  trusting  to  their  own  light,  they  were  led,  even  while  they 
departed  from  the  ancient  road,  by  the  different  course  which 
their  reasoning  took,  to  follow  one  or  other  of  two  opposite  routes : 
some,  disengaging  themselves  entirely  from  the  whole  system  of 
fables,  vilified  and  ridiculed  the  doctrines  of  their  ancestors : 
others,  shunning  the  reputation  of  Atheism,  could  neither  main- 
tain the  doctrine  which  had  been  previously  admitted,  nor  alto- 
gether abandon  it,  and  therefore  proposing  to  flatter  the  com- 
monly received  opinions,  and  to  use  them  as  allegories,  they 
declared  the  histories  of  those  who  passed  for  gods  in  their  coun- 
try, to  be  fables  invented  by  the  poets ;  and  they  dressed  them 
up  in  certain  physical  explanations."  *  A  partial  revival  of  the 
form  and  ritual  of  Paganism  was  effected  for  a  time  by  the 
allegorical  interpreters  of  its  symbols ;  while  a  deep-seated  and 
growing  scepticism  was  secretly  undermining  the  foundations  on 
which  it  reposed. 

We  know  not  that  this  twofold  tendency  towards  a  super- 
stitious Bitualism  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  sceptical  Bationalism 
on  the  other,  which  seems  to  be  incident  to  a  critical  era  like 
the  present,  has  ever  been  more  strikingly  or  more  instructively 
exemplified,  at  least  in  modern  times,  than  in  the  case  of  the 
brothers  Newman.  The  one  a  polished  Churchman,  a  profi- 
cient scholar,  and  an  attractive  preacher;  impressed,  too,  in 
some  measure  by  the  truth,  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Church, — recoiled,  nevertheless,  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, — betook  himself,  for  relief,  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  and  the  sacraments, — found  congenial  food  in  the 
traditions  of  primitive  times,  and  congenial  employment  in  the 
defence  of  Episcopacy  as  an  apostolical  succession,  and  of  bap- 
tism as  a  regenerating  rite ;  till  having  exhausted  the  ritualism 
of  the  Churcn  of  England,  and  still  thirsting  for  more,  he  passed 
over  into  the  Churcn  of  Eome,  and  became,  as  a  bishop  of  that 
communion,  a  sworn  defender  of  its  antichristian  creed  and 
worship-  The  other,  the  younger  brother,  himself  a  student  at 
Oxfora  at  the  time  when  the  elder  was  still  resident  there  and 
was  fast  rising  into  reputation  and  influence  among  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Tractarian  movement, — a  thoughtful  and  accom- 
plished, but  independent  and  inquisitive  man, — acquainted  in 
early  life  with  the  leading  doctrines  of  evangelical  religion,  and 
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imbued  to  some  extent  with  a  spirit  of  religions  earnestness, 
recoiled  also,  as  his  autobiographical  sketch  too  sadly  proves, 
from  the  simplicity  of  Christian  truth;  but  taking  a  course 
directly  contrary  to  that  of  his  senior  and  more  celebrated 
brother,  descended  from  step  to  step  until  he  reached  the  lowest 
level  of  unbelief,  and  divested  himself  of  every  shred  and  frag- 
ment of  historic  faith  in  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

The  "  Phases  of  Faith,  or  Passages  from  the  History  of  my 
Creed,"  trace  the  progress  of  Mr.  Francis  Newman's  declension 
from  something  like  an  evangelical  profession  to  the  gulf  of 
utter  unbelief,  in  a  way  which  we  have  felt  to  be  at  once  pain- 
fully interesting  and  deeply  instructive.  His  early  intercourse 
with  men  holding  evangelical  opinions,  and  the  influence  which 
they  seem  for  a  time  to  have  exerted  over  his  mind,  serve  only 
to  cast  a  deeper  shade  of  melancholy  over  his  subsequent  aber- 
rations ;  while  the  vigorous  activity  of  his  inquisitive  mind,  and 
the  freshness  and  perspicuity  of  his  manly  English  style,  lead  us 
to  regret  that  one  so  well  qualified  to  be  an  eloquent  advocate 
for  saving  truth  should  have  become  an  avowed  abettor  of  deadly 
error.  But  he  could  not  all  at  once  throw  off  his  former  creed, 
or  reach,  per  saltumy  the  unhappy  position  in  which  he  now 
stands.  He  seems  to  have  been  first  staggered  at  his  "  con- 
firmation," when  the  examining  chaplain  tested  his  memory 
rather  than  his  faithy  and  when  the  bishop  himself  appeared  to 
him  "  a  made-up  man,  and  a  mere  pageant ;"  and  this  impres- 
sion was  deepened  when  he  was  called  to  subscribe  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  at  Oxford  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Univer- 
sity ;  for  although  to  himself  "  subscription  was  no  bondage,  but 
pleasure,"  yet,  knowing  that  "  very  few  academicians  could  be 
said  to  believe  them,  and  that  of  the  young  men  not  one  in  five 
seemed  to  have  any  religious  convictions  at  all,"  he  felt  "  that 
the  system  of  compulsory  subscription  was  hollow,  false,  and 
wholly  evil."  This  was  the  crisis  of  his  mental  history ;  and 
from  this  point  he  gradually  descended,  discarding  one  doctrine 
after  another,  till  he  retained  not  one  of  the  distinctive  truths  of 
Christianity.  But  the  progressive  aberration  of  his  mind  is 
deeply  instructive,  and  affords  a  sad  commentary  on  the  truth  of 
the  adage, — "  Fadlis  descensus  Avernir  He  began  by  doubting 
and  at  length  discarding  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  imputed  right- 
eousness, still  clinging,  however,  to  that  of  his  vicarious  sufferings 
and  atoning  death ;  then  he  was  led  to  question  the  reality  of 
Christ's  human  nature  after  his  ascension ;  then  the  sanctity  and 
permanent  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  for  which  he  had  previously 
"  endured  a  sort  of  martyrdom,"  and  "  fallen  into  a  painful  and 
injurious  conflict  with  a  superior  kinsman^  by  refusing  to  obey 
his  orders  on  the  Sunday;"   then  the  authority  or  the  Old 
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Testament  Scriptures,  which  were  treated,  like  the  ceremonies 
of  the  former  dispensation,  as  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements  ;" 
then  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement;  then  the  Athanasian  Creed; 
then  the  rite  of  infant  baptism  ;  then  the  authority  of  the  Epis- 
copate ;  then  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  then  the  validity  of 
the  historical  evidence ;  then  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinism ;  then  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked ;  then  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  sinlessness  of  the  Saviour  ;  then  the  Canon 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  generally  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  with  its  authenticity,  inspiration,  and  infallible  autho- 
rity; then  the  evidence  of  miracles  and  of  prophecy.  Still 
Christ  remained,  and,  as  he  thought,  some  doctrines  concerning 
Christ.  But  at  length  his  historic  faith  broke  down  altogether, 
and  Christ,  as  well  as  Satan,  disappeare4  entirely  from  his 
mental  view.  "  My  historical  conception  of  Jesus  had  so  gra- 
dually melted  into  dimness,  that  He  had  receded  out  of  my 
practical  religion,  I  knew  not  exactly  when."  "  Christ  and  the 
devil  had  thus  faded  away  out  of  my  spiritual  vision  ;  there  were 
left  the  more  vividly  God  and  man." 

His  sad  career  need  scarcely  be  traced  further.  It  may  be 
instructive,  however,  to  notice  that  long  after  he  had  discarded 
many  of  the  most  peculiar  and  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  he  still  spoke,  with  apparent  warmth,  of  his  reve- 
rence for  Scripture ;  and  even  when  he  had  conclusively  aban- 
doned all  historic  faith  in  the  miracles  of  Scripture  and  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus,  he  still  held  that  he  might  possess  the  substance 
of  Christianity.  When  he  had  given  up  the  Bible,  he  writes, 
"  Many  persons  will  be  apt  to  say,  ^  of  course,  then,  you  gave  up 
Christianity  V  Far  from  it.  I  gave  up  all  that  was  clearly  un- 
tenable, and  clung  the  firmer  to  all  that  still  appeared  sound." 
And  even  at  a  later  st^e,  when  Christ  was  abandoned  as  well 
as  the  Bible,  he  still  clung  to  the  belief  that  he  had,  or  might 
have,  whatever  was  essential  to  true  spiritual  religion ;  for  "  re- 
ligion 18  a  state  of  sentiment  toward  God,'"  a  sentiment  which 
pervades  the  Bible,  but  which  is  implied  everywhere,  viz.,  "  the 
intimate  sympathy  of  the  pure  and  perfect  God  with  the  heart  of 
each  faithful  worshipper ^ 

This  18  a  mournful  history ;  and  all  the  more  when  it  is  viewed 
in  the  light  of  contrast  with  the  opposite  course  of  the  elder 
brother,  to  whom  some  touching  allusions  are  made  in  these 
pages,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  read  with  deep  interest.  Thus 
at  an  early  stage  he  writes — 

"  One  person  there  was  at  Oxford  who  might  have  seemed  my 
natural  adviser ;  his  name,  character,  and  religious  peculiarities  have 
been  80  made  public  property,  that  I  need  not  shrink  to  name  him  ; — 
1  mean  my  elder  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Newman.   As  a  warm- 
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hearted  and  generous  brother,  who  exercised  towards  me  paternal 
cares,  I  esteemed  him  and  felt  a  deep  gratitude ;  as  a  man  of  various 
culture  and  peculiar  genius,  I  admired  and  was  proud  of  him ;  but 
my  doctrinal  religion  impeded  mj  loving  him  as  much  as  he  deserved, 
and  even  justified  mj  feeling  some  distrust  of  him.  He  never  shewed 
any  strong  attraction  towards  those  whom  I  regarded  as  spiritual  per- 
sons ;  on  the  contrary,  I  thought  him  stiff  and  cold  towards  them. 
Moreover,  soon  afler  his  ordination,  he  had  startled  and  distressed 
me  by  adopting  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration;  and,  in 
rapid  succession,  worked  out  views  which  I  regarded  as  Ml-blown 
*  Popery.*  I  speak  of  the  years  1823-6.  It  is  strange  to  think  that 
twenty  years  more  had  to  pass  before  he  learned  the  place  to  which  his 
doctrines  belonged,**  **  In  the  earliest  period  of  my  Oxford  residence, 
I  fell  into  uneasy  collision  with  him  concerning  Episcopal  powers. 
I  had  on  one  occasion  dropped  something  disrespectful  against  bishops 
or  a  bishop — something  which,  if  it  had  been  said  about  a  clergyman, 
would  have  passed  unnoticed — but  my  brother  checked  and  reproved 
me — as  I  thought,  very  uninstructively — for  '  wanting  reverence 
towards  bishops.* "  '^  To  find  my  brother  thus  stop  my  mouth,  was  a 
puzzle,  and  impeded  all  free  speech  towards  him.  In  fact,  I  very  soon 
left  off  the  attempt  at  intimate  religious  intercourse  with  him,  or 
asking  counsel  as  of  one  who  could  sympathize.  We  talked,  indeed, 
a  great  deal  on  the  surface  of  religious  matters :  and  on  some  ques- 
tions I  was  overpowered,  and  received  a  temporary  bias  from  his 
superior  knowledge ;  but  as  time  went  on,  and  my  own  inteUect 
ripened,  I  distinctly  felt  that  his  arguments  were  too  fine-drawn  and 
subtile,  often  elaborately  missing  the  moral  points,  and  the  main 
points,  to  rest  on  some  ecclesiastical  fiction :  and  his  conclusions  were 
to  me  so  marvellous  and  painful,  that  I  constantly  thought  I  had 
mistaken  him.  In  short,  he  was  my  senior  by  a  very  few  years ; 
nor  was  there  any  elder  resident  at  Oxford^  accessible  to  me,  who 
united  all  the  qualities  which  I  wanted  in  an  adviser." 


Again,  at  a  later  stage,  we  find  him  saying- 


*'  Now  began  a  time  of  deep  and  critical  trial  to  me  and  to  my  creed. 
The  Tractarian  movement  was  just  commencing  in  1833.  My  bro- 
ther was  taking  a  position  in  which  he  was  bound  to  shew  that  he 
could  sacrifice  private  love  to  ecclesiastical  dogma ;  and  upon  learn- 
ing that  I  had  spoken  at  some  small  meetings  of  religious  people, 
(which  he  interpreted,  I  believe,  to  be  an  assuming  of  the  Priest's 
ofiice),  he  separated  himself  entirely  from  my  private  friendship  and 
acquaintance.  To  the  public  this  may  have  some  interest,  as  indi- 
cating the  disturbing  excitement  which  animated  that  cause ;  but  my 
reason  for  naming  the  fact  here,  is  solely  to  exhibit  the  practical 
positions  into  which  I  myself  was  thrown.  In  my  brother  s  conduct 
there  was  not  a  shade  of  unkindness,  and  I  have  not  a  thought  of 
complaining.  My  distress  was  naturally  great,  until  I  had  fully  ascer- 
tained from  him  that  I  had  given  him  no  personal  offence." 
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And  again^  at  a  still  later  period — 

^"  How  many  of  my  seniors  at  Oxford  I  had  virtually  despised, 
because  they  were  not  evangelical !  Had  I  had  opportunity  of  test- 
ing them  spiritually  ?  or,  had  I  the  faculty  of  so  doing  ?  Had  I  not 
really  condemned  them  as  unspiritual  barely  because  of  their  creed  ? 
My  heart  smote  me  on  account  of  one.  I  had  a  brother,  with  whose 
name  all  England  was  resounding  for  praise  or  blame :  from  his 
sympathies,  through  pure  hatred  of  Popery,  I  had  long  since  turned 
away.  What  was  this  but  to  judge  him  by  his  creed?  True,  his 
whole  theory  was  nothing  but  Romanism  transferred  to  England : 
but,  what  then  ?  "  "  My  brother  surely  was  struggling  after  truth, 
fighting  for  freedom  to  his  own  heart  and  mind,  against  Church 
articles  and  stagnancy  of  thought.  For  this  he  deserved  both  sym- 
pathy and  love  ;  but  I,  alas !  had  not  known  and  seen  his  excellence. 
But  now  God  had  taught  me  more  largeness  by  bitter  sorrow,  work- 
ing the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness.  At  last,  then,  I  might 
admire  my  brother.  I  therefore  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of  contrition. 
Some  change,  either  in  his  mind  or  in  his  view  of  my  position,  had 
taken  place,  and  I  was  happy  to  find  him  once  more  able,  not  only  to 
feel  fraternally,  as  he  had  always  done,  but  to  act  fraternally.  Never- 
theless, to  this  day  it  is  to  me  a  painfully  unsolved  mystery^  how  a  mind 
can  claim  its  freedom  in  order  to  establish  bondage.  For  the  peculiarities 
of  Romanism  I  feel  nothing,  and  I  can  pretend  nothing,  but  contempt, 
hatred,  disgust,  or  horror.  But  this  system  of  falsehood,  fraud,  and 
unscrupulous  and  unrelenting  ambition  will  never  be  destroyed  while 
Protestants  keep  up  their  insane  anathemas  against  opinion." 

The  ease  of  the  two  brothers  suggests  some  seasonable  les- 
sons as  to  the  present  practical  duty  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  England.  The  first  and  most  urgent  duty  of  both 
is  to  secure  a  radical  reform  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge — so  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  increase  both 
of  superstition  and  scepticism  in  institutions  which  ought  to  be 
nurseries  alike  for  the  Church  and  the  Commonwealth.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  whatever  arguments  may  be 
urged  in  defence  of  subscription  to  articles  on  the  part  of  the 
ieachersy  no  good  reason  can  be  alleged  for  the  compulsory  im- 
position of  subscription  on  the  students^  as  a  condition  for  their 
receiving  the  benefits  of  a  university  education,  and  that  its 
eflfect  on  the  minds  of  many  is  deeply  injurious.  But  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  students'  test  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless  also  some 
more  efiectual  provision  can  be  made  for  a  sound  system  of 
theological  education.  Had  there  been  three  such  men  in  Ox- 
ford as  Owen,  Baxter,  and  Howe,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Tractarian  heresy,  it  would  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  At 
present,  the  course  of  preferment  lies  not  from  the  church  to 
the  university,  but  from  the  university  to  the  church ;  and  hence 
the  men  of  age  and  standing  and  influence  are  draughted  ofi> 
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instead  of  being  left  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  training  of  an 
educated  and  pious  ministry.  This  is  a  grievous  evil ;  and  we 
see  the  effect  of  it  in  the  lamentable  perversions  over  which  the 
Church  of  England  has  so  much  reason  to  mourn. 

The  fact  that  two  brothers,  both  eminently  gifted,  and  both 
educated  at  the  same  seat  of  learning,  have  equally  abandoned 
the  Church  of  England,  and  gone  over,  the  one  to  Popery  and 
the  other  to  Infidelity,  is  surely  fitted  to  awaken  some  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  method  of  education  which  prevails  at  that  vener- 
able seat  of  learning,  and  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  some  more 
effectual  provision  tor  a  thorough  course  of  apologetic  and  syste- 
matic theology.  It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  recorded  history 
of  Mr.  Francis  Newman's  creed,  that  he  had  not  been  thoroughly 
instructed  in  any  one  branch  either  of  the  evidences  or  of  the 
doctrinal  truths  of  revealed  religion.  He  tells  us  himself,  in- 
deed, with  amiable  and  somewhat  amusing  simplicity,  of  the 
occasion  on  which  he  opened  in  a  gentleman's  library  a  presenta- 
tion copy  of  a  Unitarian  Treatise,  and  adds,  "  It  was  the  first 
Unitarian  book  of  which  I  had  even  seen  the  outside,  and  I 
handled  it  with  timid  curiosity  as  if  by  stealth."  We  submit, 
that  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  Church  can  hope  to  rear  a 
race  of  manly,  vigorous  theologians,  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  critical  times — that  students  of  theology  must  be 
so  trained  as  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  are  afterwards  to  teacn,  but  also  of  the 
systems  to  which  these  doctrines  are  opposed  ;  and  that,  in  any 
well-regulated  and  really  effective  course  of  theological  educa- 
tion, they  should  not  be  required  to  take  their  information  on 
these  subjects  on  trust  or  at  second-hand,  but  should  be  per- 
mitted and  even  encouraged  to  become  acquainted  with  the  best 
writers  in  support  of  heterodox  opinions ;  with  Bellarmine  and 
Socinus,  witn  Arminius  and  Episcopius,  not  less  than  with 
Melancthon  and  Calvin,  or  Witsius  and  Owen.  Fas  est  etiam 
ah  haste  doceri :  and  assuredly  the  Romish  Church  does  not  send 
forth  her  priests  and  missionaries  unfurnished  with  that  informa- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  meeting  on  the  arena  of 
controversy  with  the  ablest  opponents  of  their  system,  and  which 
can  only  be  gathered  from  a  careful  study  of  the  principal  works 
which  have  appeared  in  explanation  or  defence  of  the  Protestant 
cause. 

In  the  present  state  of  Europe  a  loud  call  is  addressed  to  all 
the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  for  combined  action  and  sys- 
tematic effort  in  defence  of  the  bulwarks  of  their  common  faith  ; 
and  for  such  a  course  of  thorough  theological  education  as  may 
serve,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  qualify  their  future  minis- 
ters for  the  great  and  final  struggle  which  seems  to  be  so  near 
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at  hand.     For  the  works  which  have  recently  emanated  from 
the  British  press  are  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  individual 
and  isolated  eases  of  infidelity,  but  as  specimens  of  a  style  of 
thought,  or  rather  as  symptoms  of  a  spirit  of  speculation,  which 
pervades  a  large  and  growing  class  in  the  community,  and  which, 
unless  it  be  speedily  arrested,  may  issue  in  a  wide-spread  and 
desolating  infidelity.     In  proof  of  this  we  need  scarcely  refer  to 
any  other  evidence  than  that  which  is  furnished  so  abundantly 
by  the  voluminous  speculations  of  Auguste  Comte.     Of  the  high 
merits  of  this  writer,  considered  simply  as  an  expounder  of  phy- 
sical science,  we  are  disposed  to  speak  with  the  utmost  admira- 
tion and  respect :  for  few  have  appeared  in  modern  times  who 
have  exhibited  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  its  various  depart- 
ments or  of  their  mutual  relations,  and  none  who  has  an  equal 
power  of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  clear,  terse,  and  vigorous 
language.     But  M.  Comte  is  not  only  a  declared  unbeliever  in 
Christianity,  and  an  avowed  atheist ;  he  is,  or  wishes  to  become 
the  founder  of  an  infidel  Propaganda;  and  has  constructed  a 
scheme  by  which  he  hopes  to  unite  the  leading  nations  of  Europe 
in  opposition  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  support  of  a  new 
and  hitherto  unheard-of  worship.     In  his  ponderous  work,  en- 
titled, "  A  Course  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,"  extending  to  six 
densely-printed  volumes,  and  comprising  a  vast  amount  of  scien- 
tific speculation,  he  had  announced  the  great  fundamental  law 
of  human  development,  by  which,  as  he  conceives,  society  must 
necessarily  pass  through  several  successive  states,  commencing 
with  Fetichism,  and  reaching  through  the  intermediate  stages 
of  Polytheism  and  Monotheism, — that  critical  era  in  which  all 
theology  must  disappear  under  the  powerful  solvent  of  meta- 
physics, and  at  length  be  superseded  entirely  by  Positivism, 
which,  recognising  neither  efficient  nor  final  causes  as  legitimate 
subjects  of  numan  inquiry,  should  confine  itself  to  the  observa- 
tion of  facts,  and  their  co-ordination  under  general  laws.     And 
in  a  more  recent  tract,  whose  title  we  have  prefixed  to  this 
article,  he  has  announced  the  scheme  of  public  commemoration, 
which  he  proposes  as  a  substitute  for  Christian  worship.     The 
present  state  of  the  Positive  philosophy  may  seem,  indeed,  to 
afibrd  little  ground  for   his  confident   hopes;    for  M.  Comte 
makes  the  naive  confession,  incidentally,  but  not  the  less  truly, 
that  hitherto  ''  the  Positive  School"  consists  of  himself  alone — 
{CEcole  Positive  jusgHci  essentiellement  riduite  a  nioi  seul;)  but 
the  solitary  thinker  nas  sublime  visions  before  him :  he  proposes 
to  found  an  atheistic  community  in  the  worfd,  the  true  "  Church 
of  the  Future,"  which  shall  be  duly  organized,  and  furnished 
with  a  hierarchy  of  suitable  office-bearers.     There  must  be  the 
institution  of  a  spiritual  class  or  priesthood,  distinct  from  and  in- 
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dependent  of  the  temporal  power ;  there  must  be  a  vast  society, 
not  national,  but  cosmopolitan,  framed  as  nearly  as  possible  after 
the  model  of  Catholicism,  which  is  regarded  as  the  noblest  pro- 
duct of  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  past.  This  society,  abjur- 
ing all  theology,  and  cultivating  only  the  various  branches  of 
science,  is  destined  ultimately  to  regenerate  the  world.  It  may 
have,  like  the  Romish  hierarchy,  a  Pope  or  elective  chief;  per- 
haps also  an  order  of  celibacy,  and  a  set  of  monastic  institutions, 
but  will  differ  from  it  in  the  total  negation  of  the  theological 
element,  while  it  will  aim  at  the  same  universal  ascendency,  and 
retain  all  its  most  powerful  engines  of  public  influence.  It  must 
be  limited,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ^lite  or  advanced  guard 
of  humanity,  and  will  be  satisfied  with  Europe  as  the  present 
field  of  its  operations,  while  it  cherishes  the  hope  of  ultimately 
embracing  the  whole  world.  In  the  meantime  France  is  best 
repared  for  the  reception  of  its  lessons,  and  next  to  France, 
taiy;  then  Germany,  England,  and  Spain.  These  five  na- 
tions, therefore,  are  to  be  represented  in  a  Central  Committee, 
( Comiti  Positif  occidentaly)  consisting  of  thirty  members,  each 
nation  having  a  number  of  representatives  proportioned  to  its 
aptitude  for  the  task :  France  eighty  England  seveny  Italy  «ta?, 
Germany  fivey  and  Spain  four ;  this  committee  to  sit  at  first,  but 
not  invariably,  in  Paris,  and  to  constitute  "  the  Permanent 
Council  of  the  Church  Positive  for  the  re-organization  of 
Europe!" 

We  might  have  been  disposed  to  smile  at  this  project  as  the 
visionary  day-dream  of  a  man  very  learned  but  not  very  wise, 
had  we  not  heard  that  a  Society  has  actually  been  instituted  at 
Paris  with  a  view  to  its  realization,  and  that,  under  their  auspices, 
M.  Comte  has  recently  issued  the  astounding  programme  which 
we  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers.  The  "  Positive  Cal- 
endar," or  Almanac,  is  designed  to  regulate  "  the  systematic 
,  worship  of  Humanity^  which  has  love  for  its  principle,  order  for 
its  base,  and  progress  for  its  end."  It  exhibits  a  general  system 
of  public  commemoration  similar  to  that  of  the  festivals  and 
saints'*  days  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  destined  to  supersede 
them,  and  to  guide  the  final  transition  of  the  great  Western 
Republic  on  its  inevitable  passage  from  theology  to  Atheism. 
M.  Comte  adopts  a  new  division  of  the  year,  and  makes  it  to 
consist  of  thirteen  months,  each  of  four  weeks.  The  division  of 
time  into  weeks  is  preserved,  as  also  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  Sabbafh,  that,  in  superseding  Catholicism,  Positivism  may 
still  afford  the  means  of  sanctifying  active  life  by  a  suitable 

Periodic  culture  of  the  popular  mind  and  of  social  sentiment, 
'he  systematic  worship  of  humanity,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
final  and  definitive  form  of  religion,  is  described  as  being  either 
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concrete  or  abstract :  the  former  celebrates  the  past,  the  latter 
represents  the  future ;  this  being  the  higher  and  the  ultimate 
landing-place,  but  that  the  best  adapted  to  the  present  circum- 
stances of  society.  It  is  a  system  of  hero-worship,  in  which  all 
the  benefactors  of  mankind  are  commemorated,  in  whatever  age 
or  clime  they  may  have  been  bom,  and  whatever  creed  or  wor- 
ship they  may  have  followed.  It  is  designed  to  celebrate  the 
series  of  ancestors,  intellectual  and  social,  of  the  grand  western 
family  of  man.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes,  correspond- 
ing to  gods,  heroes,  and  saints;  and  one  of  the  first  class  is 
made  to  preside  over  a  month,  another,  of  the  second  class,  over 
a  week,  and  another,  of  the  third  class,  over  a  day.  With  these 
explanations  we  proceed  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  Calendar 
of  Infidel  Worship,  as  drawn  up  for  a  year  by  M.  Comte : — 


First  Month, — ^MosES  and  Theocracy. 


1.  Monday, 

2.  Tuesday, 

3.  Wednesday, 

4.  Thursday, 

5.  Friday, 

6.  Saturday, 

7.  Sabbath, 


first  Week. 

Prometheus. 

Hercules. 

Orpheus. 

Ulysses. 

Lycurgus. 

Romulus. 

MUMA. 


Second  Week. 

Belus. 

Sesostris. 

^Menou. 

'Cyrus. 

Zoroaster. 

Druids,  (Ossian. 

BOUDDHA. 


Third  Week. 

Fo-HI. 
Lao-Tseu. 
Meng-Tseu. 
Theoc.  of  Thibet. 
Theoc.  of  Japan. 
)  Manco-Capac. 
Confucius. 


Fourth  Week. 

Abraham. 

Samuel. 

Solomon. 

Isaiah. 

John  Baptist. 

Haroun  al  Raschid. 

Mahomet. 


Second  Month, — Homer  and  Ancient  Poetry. 


1.  Monday, 
"2.  Tuesday, 
3.  Wednesday, 
4..  Thursday, 

5.  Friday, 

6.  Saturday, 

7.  Sabbath, 


first  Week. 

Hesiod. 

Tyrtaeus. 

Anacreon. 

Pindar. 

Sophocles. 

Theocritus. 

.^ISCHTLUS. 


Second  Week. 

Scopas. 

Zeuxis. 

Ictinus. 

Praxiteles. 

Lysippus. 

Apelles. 

Phidias. 


Third  Week. 

Esop. 

Aristophanes. 

Terence. 

Phaedrus. 

Juvenal. 

Lucian. 

Plautus. 


Fourth  Week. 

Ennius. 

Lucretius. 

Horace. 

TibuUus. 

Ovid. 

Lucan. 

ViaoiL. 


Sixth  Month, — St.  Paul  and  Catholicism. 


L  Monday, 

2.  Tuesday, 

3.  Wednesday, 

4.  Thursday, 

5.  Friday, 

6.  Saturday, 


First  Week. 

St.  Lube. 
St.  Cyprian. 
St.  Atbanasius. 
St.  Jerome. 
St.  Ambrose. 
St.  Monica. 


Second  Week. 

Constantino. 
Theodosius. 
St.  Chrysostom. 
St.  Pulcheria 
St.  Genevieve. 
St  Gregory. 


7.  SuNDAT,       St.  Augustin.      Hildebrand. 


Third  Week. 

St.  Benedict. 
St.  Boniface. 
St.  Isidore. 
Lanfranc. 
Heloise. 
Architects  (^ 
middle  age. 
St.  Bernard. 


Fourth  Week. 

F.  Xavier. 
C.  Borroroeo. 
St.  Theresa. 
Vincent  de  Paul. 
Bourdaloue. 
W.  Penn. 

BOSSUET. 


Eighth  Month, — Dante  and  the  Modern  Epopee. 


L  Monday, 

2.  Tuesday, 

3.  Wednesday, 

4.  Thursday, 

5.  Friday, 

6.  Saturday, 

7.  Sunday, 


First  Week, 

The  Troubadours, 

Boccaccio. 

Rabelais. 

Cervantes. 

Fontaine. 

De  Foe. 

Ariosto. 


Second  Week. 

L.  de  Vinci. 

Michael  Angelo. 

Holbein. 

Poussin. 

Murillo. 

Teniers. 

Raphael. 


TWrd  Week.  Fourth  Week. 

Frobsart.  Petrarch. 

Camoens.  T.  A.  Kempis. 
Spanh.Romancers.Mad"'«  Lafayette. 

Chateaubriand.  Fenelon. 

Walter  Scott.  Klopstock. 

Manzoni.  Byron. 

Tasso.  Milton. 
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Thirteenth  Month, — Bichat  and  Modem  Science. 


First  Week. 


Second  Week. 


Third  Week. 


1.  Monday, 

2.  Tuesday, 

3.  Wednesday, 

4.  Thursday, 

5.  Friday, 

6.  Saturday, 

7.  Sabbath, 


Copernicus. 

Vieta. 

Bergmann. 

Kepler. 

Wallis. 

Priestley. 

Uuyghens. 
Jas.  Bemouilli. 

Clairaut. 

Cavendish. 

Euler. 

Guyton  Morveau 

Bradley. 

D'Alembert. 

BerthoUet. 

Voltaire. 

Lagrange. 

Berzelius. 

Galileo. 

Newton. 

Latoisier. 

Fourth  Week. 

• 

Harvey. 

Boerhaave. 

Linneeus. 

Haller. 

Lamarck. 

BrouBsais. 

Gall. 


But  jam  satis.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  names  of 
Moses,  Solomon,  Paul,  John  the  Baptist,  and  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, Justin,  Clement,  and  Origen,  are  all  commemorated  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  Bouddha,  Confucius,  and  Mahomet,  no 
mention  is  made  of  Jesus  Christ, — a  singular  omission  in  any 
view  which  can  be  taken  of  it,  whether  it  arise  from  a  latent 
consciousness  of  His  unparalleled  character, — or  from  a  feeling  of 
scepticism,  such  as  is  indicated  in  the  only  allusion  which  is  made 
to  Ilim  as  the  real  or  imaginary  founder  of  Christianity — "  le 
fondateur  rSel  ou  ideair  It  is  also  remarkable  that  he  omits 
those  who  are  conceived  to  have  been  mere  destructiveSj  such  as 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  Rousseau,  while  Voltaire  is  admitted,  but 
only  as  a  tragic  poet ;  and  further,  that  the  additional  day  in 
leap-year  is  devoted,  at  least  for  half  an  age  to  come,  to  the 
solemn  public  reprobation  of  the  three  great  obstructives  to  human 
progress,  Julian,  Philip  II.,  and  Napoleon  ! 

Such  is  the  Positive  Pantheon,  and  such  its  Calendar  of 
Saints.  Infidelity  would  fain  become  world-wide,  like  Popery  ; 
and  it  seeks  to  assimilate  its  organization  and  its  rites  to  that 
masterpiece  of  Satan's  policy. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  The  Personal  History  and  Experience  of  David  Cop^ 
perjield  the  Younger.    By  Charles  Dickens.    London,  1850. 

2.  The  History  of  Pendennis.  By  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray.     London,  1850. 

TflACKERAr  and  Dickens,  Dickens  and  Thackeray — the  two 
names  now  almost  necessarily  go  together.  It  is  some  years 
since  Mr.  Thackeray,  whose  reputation  as  an  author  had  until 
then,  we  believe,  been  of  somewhat  limited  extent,  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  field  of  literature  already  so  successfully  occupied 
by  Mr.  Dickens.  But  the  intrusion,  if  it  may  be  called  such, 
was  made  with  so  much  talent,  and  so  much  applause  followed 
it,  that  since  that  time  the  two  have  gone  on  as  peers  and  rivals. 
From  the  printing-house  of  the  same  publishers  they  have  simul- 
taneously, during  the  last  few  years,  sent  forth  their  monthly 
instalments  of  amusing  fiction — Dickens  his  "  Dombey"  and 
his  "  Copperfield,"  and  Thackeray  his  "  Vanity  Fair"  and  his 
"  Pendennis."  Hence  the  public  has  learned  to  think  of  them 
in  indissoluble  connexion  as  friendly  competitors  for  the  prize 
of  light  literature.  There  is,  indeed,  a  third  writer  often  and 
worthily  named  along  with  them — Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold.  But 
though,  when  viewed  in  the  general  as  humorists  and  men  of 
inventive  talent,  the  three  do  form  a  triad,  so  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  discuss  the  merits  of  any  one  of  them  without  referring 
to  the  other  two,  yet,  as  the  characteristic  form  of  Mr.  Jerrold's 
literary  activity  has  not  been  specially  that  of  the  popular  nove- 
list, he  is  not  associated  with  his  two  eminent  contemporaries 
so  closely,  in  this  denomination,  as  they  are  associated  with  each 
other.  As  the  popular  novelists  of  the  day,  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray, and  again,  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  divide  the  public  atten- 
tion. And  as  the  public  has  learned  thus  to  think  of  them  together, 
so  also,  using  its  privilege  of  chatting  and  pronouncing  judgments 
about  whatever  interests  it,  it  has  learned  to  set  off"  tlie  merits  of 
the  one  against  those  of  the  other,  and  to  throw  as  much  light 
into  the  criticism  of  each  as  can  be  derived  from  the  trick  of 
contrast.  One  party  of  readers  prefers  Dickens,  and  points  out, 
with  an  ardour  almost  polemical,  that  Thackeray  wants  such  and 
such  qualities  which  are  conspicuous  in  their  favourite ;  another 
party  wears  the  Thackeray  colours,  and  contends,  with  equal 
pertinacity,  that  in  certain  respects  Thackeray  is  the  superior 
writer.  Very  much  the  same  things,  we  believe,  are  said  on 
this  subject  both  by  ladies  and  by  gentlemen  at  all  literary  parties. 
Now,  though  we  cannot  say  that  the  public  has  as  yet  gone  very 
deep  in  their  discriminations  between  the  two  favourites,  and 
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though  we  are  of  opinion  that,  with  all  our  grumblings  and  criti- 
cisms, we  should  be  willing  to  leave  both  writers  to  go  on  in 
their  own  way,  and  only  be  too  glad  that  we  have  such  a  pair 
of  writers  to  cheer  on  against  each  other  at  all ;  yet  we  think 
that,  in  this  notion  of  contrast,  the  public  has  really  got  hold  of 
a  good  thread  for  a  critic  to  pursue,  and  we  mean,  as  far  as 
possible,  throughout  this  paper,  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 

It  is  admitted  that  both  writers  are  as  well  represented  in  their 
last  as  in  any  of  their  previous  productions.  "  Copperfield," 
according  to  the  general  voice  of  the  critics,  is  one  of  the  best  of 
Mr.  Dickens's  stories,  written  with  decidedly  more  care  and  efibrt 
than  its  immediate  predecessors,  as  if  the  author  had  determined 
to  shew  the  captious  public  that  his  genius  was  as  fine  and  fresh 
as  ever.  And  though  we  have  heard  "  Pendennis"  described  as 
a  mere  continuation  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  and  no  advance  upon  it 
in  point  of  excellence,  we  believe  the  general  opinion  to  be  that 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  not  discredited  himself  by  his  recent  perform- 
ance, but  has  rather  increased  his  popularity.  Moreover,  no 
two  stories  are  better  calculated  to  illustrate,  in  the  way  of  con- 
trast, the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  their  respective  authors. 
The  very  spirit  and  philosophy  of  all  Mr.  Dickens's  writings  is 
that  which  we  find  expressed  in  the  character  and  life  of  David 
Copperfield,  so  that,  did  we  want  to  describe  that  spirit  and 
philosophy  in  a  single  term,  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in 
calling  it  Copperfieldism ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  no  work 
has  Mr.  Thackeray  exhibited  so  fully  that  caustic,  thoroughly 
British,  and  yet  truly  original  humour,  with  which  he  regards 
the  world  and  its  ways,  as  in  his  sketch  of  the  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis.  When  we  say  "  Pendennis" 
and  "  Copperfield,"  therefore,  it  is  really  the  same  as  if  we  said 
Thackeray  and  Dickens.  And  this  facility  of  finding  the  two 
authors  duly  contrasted  in  the  two  stories,  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  stories  are  in  some  respects  very  similar.  In  both 
we  have  the  life  and  education  of  a  young  man  related,  from  his 
childhood  and  school-time  to  that  terminus  of  all  novels,  the  happy 
marriage-point ;  in  the  one,  the  life  and  education  of  the  orphan 
child  of  a  poor  gentleman  in  Suffolk  ;  in  the  other,  the  life  and 
education  of  the  only  son  of  a  West  of  England  squire,  with  a  long 
Cornish  pedigree.  In  both,  too,  the  hero  becomes  a  literary 
man,  so  that  the  author,  in  following  him,  finds  room  for  allu- 
sions to  London  literary  life.  There  are  even  some  resemblances 
of  a  minuter  kind,  such  as  the  existence  in  both  stories  of  a  mys- 
terious character  of  the  outlaw  species,  who  appears  at  intervals 
to  ask  money  and  throw  the  respectable  folks  of  the  drama  into 
consternation ;  from  which  one  might  imagine  that  the  authors, 
during  the  progress  of  their  narratives,  were  not  ashamed  to  take 
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hints  from  each  other.  But  however  that  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  general  external  similarity  that  there  is  between 
the  two  stories  will  serve  to  throw  into  relief  their  essential  dif- 
ferences of  style  and  spirit. 

These  differences  are  certainly  very  great.  Although  follow- 
ing exactly  the  same  literary  walk,  and  both  great  favourites 
with  the  public,  there  are  perhaps  no  two  writers  so  dissimilar  as 
Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr.  Thackeray.  To  begin  with  a  matter  which, 
though  in  the  order  of  strict  science  it  comes  last,  as  involving 
and  depending  on  all  the  others, — the  matter  of  style  or  lan- 
guage :  here  everybody  must  recognise  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  two  authors.  If  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans  would 
ftirtively  supply  us  with  a  page  of  the  manuscript  of  "  Copper- 
field,"  together  with  a  corresponding  page  of  the  manuscript  of 
**  Pendennis,"  we  should  probably  be  able,  oh  comparing  the  two, 
and  examining  the  state  of  their  penmanship,  to  detect  some 
characteristic  differences  in  the  habits  of  composition  of  the  two 
novelists,  and  to  say  which  of  them  is,  on  the  whole,  the  more 
careful  and  trained,  and  which  the  more  easy  and  fluent  writer. 
Nay,  even  without  having  such  an  unusual  facility  afforded  to 
us,  we  might,  by  way  of  a  first  attempt  in  the  graphiological  art, 
try  to  infer  something  or  other  (and  we  advise  our  readers  to 
icdFer  it)  from  a  comparison  of  the  free  and  somewhat  dashing 
penmanship  of  Dickens,  as  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  printed 
specimens,  with  the  iieat  and  elegant  writing  of  those  stray  auto- 
graphs of  Thackeray,  which,  in  exploring  the  albums  of  our  fair 
friends,  we  have  occasionally  seen.  But  in  such  a  case  we  prefer 
having  recourse  to  a  receipt  of  our  own,  which  we  have  usually 
found  effectual  when  we  wanted  some  insight  into  the  mechanism 
of  an  author's  style.  This  receipt,  which  we  impart  to  the  reader 
oh  the  condition  that  he  make  no  ungrateful  application  of  it,  is 
that  the  critic  should  deliberately  copy  out  with  his  own  hand 
a  suitable  paragraph  or  two  from  the  author  whose  manner  he 
wishes  to  study.  By  this  means  the  critic  attaches  himself,  as  it 
were,  to  the  author  in  the  act  of  composition,  and  is  able  to  dis- 
cover much — not  only  haste  or  slovenliness,  if  there  is  any ;  not 
only  superfluous  expression,  false  metaphor,  or  bad  punctuation  ; 
but  also  the  tricks  of  association,  the  intellectual  connexions  and 
minute  flights  by  which  the  author  leaps  from  thought  io  thought 
and  from  phrase  to  phrase.  We  have  selected  a  passage  from 
"  Copperfield,"  and  one  fi-om  "  Pendennis,"  whereon  the  reader, 
while  enjoying  them  for  their  own  sake,  may,  if  he  chooses,  try 
his.  ingenuity.  That  the  test  may  be  the  fairer  the  passages 
selected  are  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  sentimental  key. 

Glance  at  a  Model  Prison. — "  It  being  then  just  dinner-time,  we  went, 
first  into  the  great  kitchen,  where  every  prisoner's  dinner  was  in  course 
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of  being  set  out  separately,  (to  be  handed  to  him  in  his  cell,)  with  the 
regularity  and  precision  of  clock-work.     I  said  aside,  to  Traddles,  that 
I  wondered  whether  it  occurred  to  anybody  that  there  was  a  striking 
contrast  between  these  plentiful  repasts  of  choice  quality,  and  the  din- 
ners, not  to  say  of  paupers,  but  of  soldiers,  sailors,  labourers,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  honest  working  community,  of  whom  not  one  man  in  five 
hundred  ever  dined  half  so  well.     But  I  learned  that  the  '  system' 
required  high  living ;  and,  in  short,  to  dispose  of  the  system,  once  for 
all,  I  found  that  on  that  head  and  on  all  others,  '  the  system'  put  an 
end  to  all  doubts,  and  disposed  of  all  anomalies.     Nobody  appeared  to 
have  the  least  idea  that  there  was  any  other  system,  but  the  system, 
to  be  considered.     As  we  were  going  through  some  of  the  magnificent 
passages,  1  inquired  of  Mr.  Creakle  and  his  friends,  what  were  supposed 
to  be  the  main  advantages  of  this  all-governing  and  universally  over- 
riding system.    I  found  them  to  be  the  perfect  isolation  of  prisoners — 
so  that  no  one  man  in  confinement  there  knew  anything  about  another ; 
and  the  reduction  of  prisoners  to  a  wholesome  state  of  mind,  leading  to 
sincere  contrition  and  repentance.    Now,  it  struck  me,  when  we  began 
to  visit  individuals  in  their  cells,  and  to  traverse  the  passages  in  which 
those  cells  were,  and  to  have  the  manner  of  going  to  chapel  and  so 
forth,  explained  to  us,  that  there  was  a  strong  probability  of  the  pri- 
soners knowing  a  good  deal  about  each  other,  and  of  their  carrying  on 
a  pretty  complete  system  of  intercourse.     This,  at  the  time  I  write, 
has  been  proved,  I  believe,  to  be  the  case ;  but  as  it  would  have  been 
fiat  blasphemy  against  the  system  to  have  hinted  such  a  doubt  then,  I 
looked  out  for  the  penitents  as  diligently  as  1  could.    And  here  again, 
I  had  great  misgivings.    I  found  as  prevalent  a  "fashion  ih  the  form  of 
the  penitence,  as  I  had  left  outside  in  the  forms  of  the  coats  and  waist- 
coats in  the  windows  of  the  tailors'  shops.     I  found  a  vast  amount  of 
profession,  varying  very  little  in  character:  varying  very  little  (which 
I  thought  exceedingly  suspicious)  even  in  words.     I  found  a  great 
many  foxes,  disparaging  whole  vineyards  of  inaccessible  grapes ;  but 
I  found  very  few  foxes  whom  I  would  have  trusted  within  reach  of  a 
bunch.     Above  all,  I  found  that  the  most  professing  men  were  the 
greatest  objects  of  interest ;  and  that  their  conceit,  their  vanity,  their 
want  of  excitement,  and  their  love  of  deception,  (which  many  of  them 
possessed  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  as  their  histones  shewed,)  all 
prompted  to  these  professions,  and  were  all  gratified  by  them." — 
Copperfield^  pp.  603,  604.  . 

Glance  at  an  Inn  of  Court. — "  If  we  could  but  get  the  history  of  a 
single  daysas  it  is  passed  in  any  one  of  those  four-storied  houses  in 
the  dingy  court  where  our  friends  Pen  and  Warrington  dwelt,  some 
Temple  Asmodeus  might  furnish  us  with  a  queer  volume.  There 
may  be  a  grave  Parliamentary  counsel  on  the  ground-floor,  who  drives 
oflf  to  Belgravia  at  dinner-time,  when  his  clerk,  too,  becomes  a  gentle- 
man, and  goes  away  to  entertain  his  friends  and  to  take  his  pleasure. 
But  a  short  time  since  he  was  hungry  and  briefless  in  some  garret  of 
the  Inn ;  lived  by  stealthy  literature ;  hoped,  and  waited,  and  sickened, 
and  no  clients  came ;  exhausted  his  own  means  and  his  friends'  kind- 
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ness;  had  to  remonstrate  humbly  with  duns,  and  to  implore  the 
patience  of  poor  creditors.  Ruin  seemed  to  be  staring  him  in  the 
face,  when,  behold  a  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  the  lucky 
wretch  in  possession  of  one  of  those  prodigious  prizes  which  are  some- 
times drawn  in  the  great  lottery  of  the  Bar.  Many  a  better  lawyer 
than  himself  does  not  make  a  fifth  part  of  the  income  of  his  clerk, 
who,  a  few  months  since,  could  scarcely  get  credit  for  blacking  for  his 
master's  unpaid  boots.  On  the  first  floor,  perhaps,  you  will  have  a 
venerable  man  whose  name  is  famous,  who  has  lived  for  half  a  century 
in  the  Inn,  whose  brains  are  full  of  books,  and  whose  shelves  are 
stored  with  classical  and  legal  lore.  He  has  lived  alone  all  these  fifty 
years,  alone  and  for  himself,  amassing  learning,  and  compiling  a  for- 
tune. He  comes  home  now  at  night  from  the  Club,  where  he  has  been 
dining  freely,  to  the  lonely  chambers  where  he  lives  a  godless  old 
recluse.  When  he  dies,  his  Inn  will  erect  a  tablet  to  his  honour,  and 
bis  heirs  burn  a  part  of  his  library.  Would  you  like  to  have  such  a 
prospect  for  your  old  age,  to  store  up  learning  and  money,  and  end 
so?  But  we  must  not  linger  too  long  by  Mr.  Doomsday's  door. 
Worthy  Mr.  Grump  lives  over  him,  who  is  also  an  ancient  inhabitant 
of  the  Inn,  and  who,  when  Doomsday  comes  home  to  read  Catullus, 
is  sitting  down  with  three  steady  seniors  of  his  standing,  to  a  steady 
rubber  at  whist,  after  a  dinner  at  which  they  have  consumed  their 
three  steady  bottles  of  Port.  You  may  see  the  old  boys  asleep  at  the 
Temple  Church  of  a  Sunday.  Attorneys  seldom  trouble  them,  and 
they  have  small  fortunes  of  their  own.  On  the  other  side  of  the  third 
landing,  where  Pen  and  Warrington  live,  till  long  after  midnight  sits 
Mr.  Paley,  who  took  the  highest  honours,  and  who  is  a  fellow  of  his 
College ;  who  will  sit  and  read  and  note  cases  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  who  will  rise  at  seven,  and  be  at  the  pleader's  chambers  as 
soon  as  they  are  open,  where  he  will  work  until  an  hour  before  dinner- 
time ;  who  will  come  home  from  the  Hall  and  read  and  note  cases 
again  until  dawn  next  day,  when  perhaps  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Warrington  are  returning  from  some  of  their  wild  ex- 
peditions. How  differently  employed  Mr.  Paley  has  been !  He  has 
not  been  throwing  himself  away  :  he  has  only  been  bringing  a  great 
intellect  laboriously  down  to  the  comprehension  of  a  mean  subject, 
and,  in  his  fierce  grasp  of  that,  resolutely  excluding  from  his  mind 
all  higher  thoughts,  all  the  wisdom  of  philosophers  and  historians,  all 
the  thoughts  of  poets ;  all  wit,  fancy,  reflection,  art,  love,  truth  alto- 
gether— so  that  he  may  master  that  enormous  legend  of  the  law,  which 
he  purposes  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  expounding." — Pendennis^  vol.  i. 
pp.  290-292. 

Now,  after  transcribiDg  these  two  extracts,  we  must  say  that 
our  impression  of  the  ditrerence  between  the  two  authors  in  the 
matter  of  style  is  very  much  what  it  has  always  been  from  a 

Sneral  reading  acquaintance  with  their  works;  namely,  that 
r.   Thackeray  is  the   more  terse   and   idiomatic,   and  Mr. 
Dickens  the  more  diffuse  and  luxuriant  writer..    Both  seem  to 
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be  easy  penmen,  and  to  have  language  very  readily  at  their  com- 
mand ;  both  also  seem  to  convey  their  meaning  as  simply  as  they 
can,  and  to  be  careful,  according  to  their  notions  of  verbal  accu- 
racy ;  but  in  Mr.  Dickens's  sentences  there  is  a  leafiness,  a  ten- 
dency to  words  and  images,  for  their  own  sake ;  whereas  in  Mr. 
Thackeray's  one  sees  the  stem  and  outline  of  the  thought  better. 
We  have  no  great  respect  for  that  canon  of  style  whicn  demands 
in  English  writers  the  use  of  Saxon  in  preference  to  Latin  words, 
thinking  that  a  rule  to  which  there  are  natural  limitations,  vari- 
able witii  the  writer's  aim  and  with  the  subject  he  treats ;  but 
we  should  suppose  that  critics  who  do  regard  the  rule  would  find 
Mr.  Thackeray's  style  the  more  accordant  with  it.    On  the  whole, 
if  we  had  to  choose  passages  at  random,  to  be  set  before  young 
scholars  as  examples  of  easy  and  vigorous  English  composition, 
we  would  take  them  rather  from  Thackeray  than  from  Dickens. 
There  is  a  Horatian  strictness,  a  racy  strength,  in  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's expressions,  even  in  his  more  level  and  tame  passages, 
which  we  miss  in  the  corresponding  passages  in  Mr.  Dickens's 
writings,  and  in  which  we  seem  to  recognise  the  efiect  of  those 
classical  studies  through  which  an  accurate  and  determinate, 
though  somewhat  bald,  use  of  words  becomes  a  fixed  habit.     In 
the  ease,  and,  at  the  same  time,  thorough  polish  and  propriety 
with  which  Mr.  Thackeray  can  use  slang  words,  we  seem  espe- 
cially to  detect  the  University  man.     Snob,  swell,  buck,  gent, 
fellow,  fogy — these,  and  many  more  such  expressive  appella- 
tives, not  yet  sanctioned  by  the  Dictionary,  Mr.  Thackeray  em- 
ploys more  frequently,  we  believe,  than  any  other  living  writer, 
and  yet  always  with  unexceptionable  taste.     In  so  doing  he  is 
conscious,  no  doubt,  of  the  same  kind  of  security  that  permit^ 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  and  even,  as  we  can  testify,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  clergymen,  to  season  their  conversation  with 
similar  words — namely,  the  evident  air  of  educated  manliness  with 
which  they  can  be  introduced,  and  which,  however  rough  the 
guise,  no  one  can  mistake.    In  the  use  of  the  words  genteel, 
vulgar,  female,  and  the  like — words  which  men  diffident  of  their 
own  breeding  are  observed  not  to  risk ;  as  well  as  in  the  art  of 
alternating  gracefully  between  the  noun  lady  and  the  noun  wo- 
man, the  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  shy  talkers — 
Mr.  Thackeray  is  also  a  perfect  master,  commanding  his  lan- 
guage in  such  cases  with  an  unconscious  ease,  not  unlike  that 
which  enables  the  true  English  gentleman  he  is  so  fond  of  por- 
traying, either  to  name  titled  personages  of  his  acquaintance  with- 
out seeming  a  tuft-hunter,  or  to  refrain  from  naming  them  with- 
out the  afiectation  of  Kadicalism.   In  Mr.  Dickens,  of  course,  we 
have  the  same  perfect  taste  and  propriety ;  but  in  him  the  result 
appears  to  arise^  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  rather  from  the 
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keen  and  feminine  sensibility  of  a  fine  genius,  whose  instinct  is 
always  for  the  pure  and  beautiful,  than  from  the  self-possession 
of  a  mind  correct  under  any  circumstances,  by  discipline  and 
sure  habit.  Where  Mr.  Dickens  is  not  exerting  himself,  that  is, 
in  passages  of  mere  equable  narrative  or  description,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  move  or  excite  him,  his  style,  as  we  have  already 
said,  seems  to  us  more  careless  and  languid  than  that  of  Mr. 
Thackeray ;  sometimes,  indeed,  a  whole  page  is  only  redeemed 
from  weakness  by  those  little  touches  of  wit  and  those  humor- 
ous turns  of  conception  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  sprinkle 
over  it.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Dickens  to  state,  however,  that 
in  this  respect  his  "  Copperfield"  is  one  of  his  most  pleasing 
productions,  and  a  decided  improvement  on  its  predecessor 
"  Dombey."  Not  only  is  the  spirit  of  the  book  more  gentle  and 
mellow,  but  the  style  is  more  continuous  and  careful,  with  fewer 
of  those  recurring  tricks  of  expression,  the  dead  remnants  of  for- 
mer  felicities,  which  constituted  what  was  called  his  mannerism. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  remark  also,  that  in  passages  where  higher 
feeling  is  called  into  play,  Mr.  Dickens's  style  always  rises  into 

freater  purity  and  vigour,  the  weakness  and  the  superfluity 
isappearing  tefore  the  concentrating  force  of  passion,  and  the 
language  often  pouring  itself  forth  in  a  clear  and  flowing  song. 
This,  in  fact,  is  according  to  the  nature  of  the  luxuriant  or  poe- 
tical genius,  which  never  expresses  itself  in  its  best  or  most  con- 
cise manner  unless  the  mood  be  high  as  well  as  the  meaning 
clear ; — for  maintaining  the  excellence  of  the  style  of  a  terse  and 
highly  reflective  writer,  silch  as  Thackeray,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  presence  of  a  clear  meaning  is  at  all  times  sufficient,  though, 
of  course,  here  also  the  pitch  and  melody  will  depend  on  the 
mood. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  our  courteous  publisher,  as  well  as 
to  the  reader,  if  we  had  quoted  the  foregoing  extracts  only  as 
samples  of  the  style  and  manner  of  our  two  novelists.  We  be- 
lieve also,  that  they  will  suggest,  or  at  least  illustrate,  certain 
more  prominent  and  tangible  differences  between  them. 

Regarding  the  general  intellectual  calibre,  for  example,  of  the 
two  men,  viewing  that  as  far  as  possible  without  reference  to  their 
special  function  as  artistic  writers,  we  should  say  that  the  pas- 
sages we  have  quoted  represent  pretty  fairly  their  average  powers 
of  thought ;  their  competence,  .either  by  native  faculty  or  acquired 
culture,  to  deal  intellectually  with  any  subject  that  might  be 
submitted  to  them.  Now,  here  again,  our  impression  is,  that 
Thackeray's  is  the  mind  of  closer  and  more  compact,  Dickens's 
the  mind  of  looser,  richer,  and  freer  texture.  In  the  passage  we 
have  quoted  from  Thackeray  there  is  certainly  no  positive  or  ex- 
press display  either  of  thought  or  of  learning,  and  we  would  by  no 
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means  cite  it  as  a  specimen  of  what  he  could  do  in  the  way  either 
of  speculation  or  of^erudite  allusion  ;  still  there  is  about  it  a  know- 
ingness,  an  air  of  general  ability  and  scholarship,  that  suggests 
that  the  man  who  wrote  it  could  take  an  influential  place,  if  he 
chose,  either  in  an  assembly  of  critics,  or  in  a  committee  of  men 
of  business.    There  is  a  general  force  of  talent,  a  worldly  shrewd- 
ness and  sagacity,  as  well  as  a  certain  breadth  of  culture,  latent 
in  it,  from  which  we  argue  that  the  writer  would  in  any  company 
make  himself  felt,  if  not  as  a  man  of  energetic  activity,  at  least 
as  a  man  of  quiet  brain  and  vigour.     Mr.  Dickens,  too,  is  of 
course  a  man  whose  intellect  would  be  remarkable  anywhere ;  for 
no  writer  could  rise  to  his  degree  of  excellence  in  any  department 
without  much  of  that  general  force  and  fulness  of  mind  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  excel  in  any  other ;  perhaps,  also, 
his  natural  versatility  is  greater  than  that  of  Mr.  Thackeray ; 
still  we  do  not  see  in  him  that  habitual  knowingiiess,  that  close- 
grained  solidity  of  view,  that  impressive  strong  sense,  which  we 
find  in  what  Thackeray  writes.     Mr.  Dickens  may  be  the  more 
pensive  and  meditative,  but  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  more  penetrat- 
ing and  reflective  writer.     The  contrast  between  them  in  tliis 
respect  is  not  unlike  that  which  might,  though  at  the  risk  of 
confusion,  be  drawn  between  some  of  the  best  recent  novelists  of 
France  and  their  contemporary  Balzac.     Like  Balzac,  Thack- 
eray strikes  us  by  his  shrewd,  hard,  and  all  but  remorseless 
insight,  thus  creating  the  impression  that  in  the  matter  of  general 
sagacity,  the  mere  lumen  siccum  which  all  men  need,  he  must  be 
superior  to  many  who  could  still  rival  him  as  artists.     Dickens,  we 
should  suppose,  would  be  more  apt  to  fall  into  commonplace  than 
Thackeray ;  indeed,  in  the  passage  on  model  prisons  which  we 
have  quoted  from  "  Copperfield,"  and  which,  as  it  is  an  important 
passage,  and  controversial  in  its  tone,  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
average  specimen  of  Mr.  Dickens's  habits  as  a  thinker,  it  is  only 
the  soundness  of  the  conclusion,  and  the  evident  sincerity  of  the 
feeling,  that  redeem  the  writing  from  a  dangerous  resemblance 
to  common  talk.     Neither,  on  the  one  hand,  does  Mr.  Dickens 
deepen  and  elaborate  his  thoughts  by  special  effort,  which  might 
be  deemed  unsuitable  in  a  novel ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  all 
his  thoughts  on  their  first  expression,  carry  with  them  that  air 
of  native  weight  which  would  belong,  we  imagine,  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Thackeray.     A  writer  of  Mr.  Dickens's  celebrity  ought 
not  to  devote  a  whole  page  to  the  repetition  of  what  every- 
body says,  in  very  nearly  the  same  words  that  everybody  uses. 
He  ought,  by  giving  his  own  reasons  as  profoundly  as  possible, 
to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  common  opinion.     Here,  of  course, 
however,  the  same  remark  is  of  force  that  we  applied  to  the  matter 
of  Mr.  Dickens's  style.    As  Mr.  Dickens's  language,  though  loose 
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and  redundant  in  the  tame  and  level  passages,  gathers  itself  up 
and  acquires  concentration  and  melody  under  the  influence  of 
passion  or  pathos,  so  his  thought,  ordinarily  lax  and  unwrought, 
attains  real  pith  and  volume  when  his  feelings  are  moved.  For 
this,  we  repeat,  is  the  prerogative  of  an  essentially  susceptible 
and  poetic  nature,  that  every  part  and  faculty  of  it,  judgment  as 
well  as  fancy,  does  its  best  when  the  frenzy  is  upon  it.  As  a 
man,  therefore,  more  capable  of  the  poetic  excitement  than  the 
majority  of  his  literary  contemporaries,  Mr.  Dickens  might  occa- 
sionally, we  think,  strike  into  a  qucestio  vexata  with  peculiar 
effect,  and  render  to  the  public  a  positive  intellectual  service. 
Still,  our  impression  is,  that  as  regards  the  possession  and  habitual 
practice  of  a  cool,  masculine,  and  decisive  judgment,  Thackeray's 
writings  shew  him  to  be  a  man  more  competent  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence on  current  affairs.  Dickens,  when  enthusiasm  did  call 
upon  him  to  interfere,  would  act  more  resistlessly ;  but  Thackeray 
would  be  the  man  of  more  sound  and  steady  intelligence. 

Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  two  writers  seem,  in  this  respect, 
to  have  exchanged  their  parts.  Dickens  is  by  far  the  more 
opinionative  and  aggressive,  Thackeray  by  far  the  more  acquies- 
cent and  unpoleraical,  writer.  The  passage  on  model  prisons 
quoted  above,  wherein  Mr.  Dickens  attacks  the  silent  system 
of  prison  management,  is  but  one  instance  out  of  hundreds  in 
which  he  has,  while  pursuing  his  occupation  as  a  novelist,  pro- 
nounced strong  judgments  on  disputed  social  questions.  To 
whatever  cause  the  fact  is  to  be  attributed — whether  to  a  native 
combativeness  conjoined  with  great  benevolence  of  disposition, 
or  to  external  circumstances  that  have  developed  in  him  the 
habit  of  taking  a  side  in  all  current  controversies — we  should 
say,  without  hesitation,  that  few  men,  dominated  so  decidedly 
by  the  artistic  temperament,  have  shewn  so  obvious  an  inclina- 
tion as  Mr.  Dickens  to  step  beyond  the  province  of  the  artist, 
and  exercise  the  functions  of  the  social  and  moral  critic.  It  was  a 
law  of  Solon,  that  no  Athenian  should  stand  neutral  at  a  time 
when  any  great  question  agitated  the  state  ; — whosoever  did  not 
come  to  the  poll,  give  his  vote  like  a  man,  and  take  his  due 
part  in  the  public  business,  was  to  be  punished  with  death  as  a 
useless  and  immoral  fellow.  There  was  a  profound  sense  in  this 
law ;  and  Mr.  Dickens  seems  but  to  appreciate  it,  and  to  act  up 
to  his  duty  as  an  English  citizen,  when,  by  means  of  pamphlets, 
public  speeches,  letters  to  the  newspapers,  articles  in  periodicals, 
and  other  such  established  methods  of  communicating  with  his 
fellow-subjects,  he  speaks  his  mind  freely  on  practices  or  institu- 
tions that  offend  him.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation, when  such  a  man  comes  forward  to  give  a  practical 
opinion  at  all ;  he  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  special  deference^ 
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aud  his  suggestions  ought  to  be  carefully  considered.  Nor  is  it 
a  secret  that  Mr.  Dickens,  following  the  dictates  of  a  warm  and 
generous  heart,  has  rendered,  on  various  occasions,  very  zealous 
and  important  services  to  the  cause  of  public  morality  and 
benevolence.  Kecently,  indeed,  his  shrewd  observation  and 
brilliant  powers  of  writing,  have  been  employed  from  week  to 
week  in  the  express  task  of  exposing  certain  anomalies  and 
abuses  in  our  social  arrangements,  lying,  as  it  would  seem,  quite 
snugly  out  of  sight  of  official  vigilance.  In  all  this  he  merits  only 
encouragement  and  success.  We  cannot,  however,  assent  so 
easily  to  his  habit  of  interspersing  controversial  remarks,  and 
direct  passages  of  social  criticism  and  remonstrance,  through  his 
fictions.  Clearly  as  these  works  belong  to  the  department  of 
artistic  writing,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  does  not  contain 
matter  that  is  purely  dogmatic  in  its  import — -judgments  pro- 
nounced promptly  and  peremptorily  by  Mr.  DicKens  in  his  own 
name  on  various  questions  of  morals,  taste,  or  legislation.  Prison* 
discipline,  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  manage- 
ment of  schools,  capital  punishments ;  Mr.  Dickens's  opinions  on 
these,  and  many  other  such  topics  of  a  practical  kind,  are  to  be 
found  explicitly  affirmed  and  argued  in  his  novels.  Nor  is  he 
content  with  expressing  his  views  merely  on  practical  points. 
Modes  of  thinking,  doctrines,  theological  and  speculative  ten- 
dencies, likewise  come  in  for  a  share  of  his  critical  notice. 
Passages  might  be  quoted  from  his  stories,  for  example,  where 
he  has  distinctly  attacked  and  denounced  transcendentalism  in 
philosophy,  and  puritanism  in  religion.  Now,  of  course,  a  man 
must  have  his  views  on  these  subjects,  and  these  views  must 
break  out  in  his  works,  however  artistic  their  form  ;  but  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  thus  openly  and  professedly  to  blend  the  Amo- 
tions of  the  artist  with  those  of  the  declaimer.  A  man  who 
does  so  must  needs  be  very  sure  of  himself,  and  must  have 
his  own  beliefs  elaborated  as  a  whole  into  their  most  complete 
and  living  form  of  combination.  For,  as  we  have  before  said, 
when  a  man  like  Dickens  dogmatises,  one  is  entitled  to  expect 
something  that  shall,  both  in  reason  and  in  expression,  have  a 
finish  and  beauty  beyond  the  art  of  the  mere  platform  speaker. 
Every  thought  should  then  be  conceived  under  the  extreme 
pressure  of  a  wish  to  say  all  in  little  space ;  and  every  word 
should  sparkle  like  a  well-set  jewel.  For  our  respect  for  the 
talent  a  man  shews  as  an  artist,  ought  not,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  extend  itself  so  as  to  shelter  all  his  dicta  as  a  moralist  or 
practical  politician.  It  may  be  requisite  to  adjust  our  relations 
to  him  differently,  according  as  he  talks  to  us  in  the  one  capacity 
or  in  the  other.  We  may  owe  one  degree  of  respect  for  Mr. 
Pickens  as  the  describer  of  Squeers  and  Creakle,  and  quite 
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another  degree  of  respect  when  he  tells  us  how  he  would  have 
boys  educated.  Mr.  Spenlow  may  be  a  capital  likeness  of  a 
Doctors'  Commons  lawyer;  and  yet  this  would  not  be  the 
proper  ground  for  concluding  Mr.  Dickens's  view  of  a  reform 
m  the  ecclesiasticid  courts  to  be  right.  No  man  has  given  more 
picturesque  illustrations  of  criminal  life  in  London  than  Mr. 
Dickens ;  yet  he  might  not  be  equally  trustworthy  in  his  notions 
of  prison-discipline.  His  Dennis  the  hangman  in  ^^  Bamaby 
Budge"  is  a  powerfully  conceived  character;  yet  this  is  no 
reason  for  accepting  his  opinion  on  capital  punishments.  In 
shorty  the  arguments  and  opinions  of  an  artist  must  stand  on 
their  own  merits,  with  this  additional  proviso  that,  for  permitting 
an  artist  to  argue  at  all,  we  require  him  to  argue  right-royally, 
like  an  Apollo  in  the  robe  of  a  barrister.  True,  very  many  of 
Mr.  Dickens^s  judgments  on  practical  matters  are  sound  and 
excellent — some  of  diose  we  have  alluded  to  in  the  number ;  on 
some  points,  however,  and  especially  in  those  higher  re^ons  of 
speculative  doctrine  into  which  we  have  said  that  Mr.  Dickens 
has  not  seldom  ventured,  we  believe  his  sentiments  to  be  defec* 
tive.  We  shall  have,  probably,  to  revert  to  this  consideration 
before  we  conclude  the  present  paper. 

Mr.  Thackeray,  though  more  competent,  according  to  our  view 
of  him,  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  general  critic  or  essayist, 
seems  &r  more  of  a  pococurante  than  MLr.  Dickens.  Whether  it 
is  that  he  is  naturally  disposed  to  take  the  world  as  he  finds  it, 
or  that,  having  at  some  time  or  other  had  very  unsatisfactory 
experience  of  the  trade  of  trying  to  mend  it,  he  has  taken  up 
pococurantism  as  a  theory,  we  have  no  means  of  saying;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  in  the  writings  he  has  given  forth  since  oe  be- 
came known  as  one  of  our  most  distinguished  literary  men,  he 
has  meddled  far  less  with  the  external  arrangements  of  society 
than  Mr.  Dickens,  and  made  far  fewer  appearances  as  a  contro- 
versialist or  reformer.  An  exception  might,  indeed,  be  taken  to 
this  remark  with  reference  to  certain  essays  in  Punchy  and  par- 
ticularly certain  recent  satirical  sketches  there  of  Jesuits  and 
Jesuitism,  which  bear  the  stamp  of  Thackeray^s  manner.  But 
generally,  and  even  with  regard  to  these  particular  papers,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  not  of  the  social  arrangements  and  con- 
ventions amid  which  men  and  women  move,  so  much  as  of  men 
and  women  themselves,  that  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  satirist.  The 
foibles  and  vices  of  individual  human  beings ;  the  ugly  things 
that  are  transacted  and  the  commotions  that  go  on  in  that  little 
world,  twenty-three  inches  or  thereby  in  circumference,  which 
each  man  carries  under  his  own  hat — these,  and  not  the  storms 
and  discussions  of  the  big  world  without,  are  the  stuff  out  of 
which  Mr.  Thaclceray  weaves  his  fictions.    His  care  is  not  about 
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the  conditions,  political  or  social,  to  which  this  conceited  young 
dandy,  that  old  debauchee,  that  sentimental  little  minx,  and  all 
the  rest  of  us,  must  submit  during  our  little  bit  of  life ;  what  he 
delights  to  do  is  to  follow  these  various  personages  as  they  get 
on  amid  these  conditions — to  watch,  with  an  interest  half  humor- 
ous, half  sad,  the  dandy  as  he  struts  along  Pall  Mall ;  to  trace 
the  old  wretch  to  his  haunts ;  to  detect  the  young  minx  boxing 
her  brother's  ears  in  private.  And  here,  certainly,  he  is  fierce 
and  pitiless  enough.  What  he  likes  in  men  and  women,  what 
he  hates,  what  he  will  tolerate,  and  what  moves  his  indignation 
and  contempt,  are  indicated  with  too  great  clearness  to  be  mis- 
taken. But  he  does  not  carry  his  polemics  into  the  field  of 
exterior  circumstances.  The  "  snob,"  as  such,  is  his  quarry,  and 
as  he  hovers  aloft  on  the  watch  for  him,  it  matters  nothing 
whether  he  descries  him  in  Crim  Tartary  or  in  England — ^on 
this  side  or  on  that  side  of  any  political  frontier ;  the  snob,  and 
not  his  environment,  is  the  object  of  his  attention  ;  hawk-like  he 
gives  chase  and  pins  the  victim.  ^^  Let  us  cease  to  be  snobs ; 
till  then,  whether  we  are  in  Crim  Tartary  or  in  England,  whether 
we  have  liberal  institutions  or  live  under  a  despot,  is  of  very 
secondary  consequence;"  such  is  virtually  the  rule  according  to 
which  he  writes.  How  in  his  more  private  and  unprofessional 
character  he  may  think  it  right  to  act ;  whether  or  not  he  would 
make  a  busy  vestryman  if  elected,  or  whether  he  regards  all 
partizanship  in  public  politics  as  a  mere  Hoolan  and  Doolan 
affair,  to  be  left  to  the  editors  of  newspapers,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing ;  the  impression  made  by  his  writings,  however,  ia 
that,  in  these  matters,  like  many  more  of  our  best  men,  he  is  far 
gone  in  a  kind  of  grim,  courteous  pococurantism. 

To  pass,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  after  all  the 
most  conspicuous  difference  between  the  two  novelists,  namely, 
the  essential  difference  between  their  styles  of  literary  art,  their 
peculiar  faculties  and  tastes  as  descriptive  and  imaginative  writers. 
Here  it  will  assist  us  very  much  in  our  discriminations  if  we  call 
to  mind,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  leading  distinctions  of  style 
and  faculty  in  the  kindred  art  of  painting. 

One  evident  source  or  reason  of  distinction,  then,  in  the  art  of 
painting,  is  the  outwardly-fixed  variety  of  those  objects  which  it 
may  be  the  aim  of  the  painter  to  seize.  From  this  source  arises 
first  of  all,  the  theoretical  distinction  of  painters  into  two  great 
classes — landscape-painters  and  figure-painters.  The  former, 
speaking  generally,  are  those  who  seek  to  represent  scenes  of 
inanimate  nature  ;  portions,  larger  or  smaller,  of  all  that  varied 
glory  of  form  and  colour  that  lies  between  the  concave  of  sky 
and  cloud  above,  and  the  plane  of  earth  and  sea  beneath.  The 
objects  of  the  figure  painter,  on  the  other  hand,  are  beings  en- 
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dowed  with  life,  either  singly  or  in  groups.  Though,  of  course, 
the  distinction  is  strict  only  in  theory — the  landscape-painter 
introducing  figures  into  his  pictures,  and  the  figure-painter  re- 
quiring backgrounds  for  his — yet  it  holds  to  a  certain  extent  also 
in  practice ;  and  we  hear  of  painters  who  are  said  to  be  good  in 
their  figures,  but  poor  in  their  backgrounds,  and  of  others  of  whom 
the  reverse  complaint  is  made.  And,  subordinate  to  this  leading 
distinction  are  a  number  of  others.  Thus,  under  the  designation 
of  landscape-painters,  using  that  term  in  its  utmost  generality, 
may  be  included  such  classes  as  these — landscape-painters  proper, 
who  represent  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  whether  in  calm  or 
rugged  aspects ;  painters  of  sea-pieces ;  tree-painters ;  painters 
of  street-scenes  ana  city- vistas ;  painters  of  the  interiors  of  edifices, 
both  noble  and  humble ;  flower-painters ;  fruit-painters ;  and  the 
like.  By  a  similar  license,  the  term  figure- painters  may  be  sup- 
posed to  include  such  classes  as  these — cattle-painters ;  historical 
painters ;  portrait-painters ;  painters  of  scenes  of  village  or  town 
life ;  painters  of  imaginary  actions ;  allegorical  or  symbolical 
painters ;  and  so  forth.  Certain  of  these  classes,  as,  for  example, 
the  landscape-painters  proper,  the  historical  painters,  the  allego- 
rical painters,  and  the  painters  of  imaginary  actions,  rank  as  higher 
in  kind  than  the  others ;  the  greatest  painters  have  been  great 
both  in  figure  and  in  landscape ;  and  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing paintings  are  those  wherein  the  two  are  duly  combined,  one 
or  the  other  predominating. 

But,  independent  of  these  outwardly-  determined  distinctions, 
and  helping  greatly  to  complicate  them,  are  others,  having  their 
origin  not  in  the  outer  variety  of  nature,  but  in  the  spirit  and 
form  of  thought  of  the  painter.  Taking  rise  in  this  source,  for 
instance,  is  the  important  distinction  between  what  may  be  called 
the  Real,  and  what  may  be  called  the  Ideal,  (we  beg  Mr. 
Thackeray's  pardon  for  the  use  of  these  two  words,  which  we 
do  not  like  any  more  than  he,  and  would  avoid  if  we  could,)  style 
or  theory  of  art.  In  the  real  style  of  art,  the  aim  is  to  produce 
pictures  that  shall  impress  by  their  close  and  truthful  resemblance 
to  something  or  other  in  real  nature  or  life.  It  would  be  false 
to  say  that  there  may  not  be  a  genuine  exercise  of  the  poetic  or 
imaginative  faculty  in  this  walk  of  art.  Even  in  the  humblest 
specimen  of  imitative  painting,  if  it  is  to  rise  at  all  above  the 
character  of  a  mere  copy,  the  artist  must  contribute  some  special 
conception  or  intention  of  his  own,  according  to  which  the  ob- 
iects  may  be  arranged,  and  which  shall  give  them  their  effect  as 
a  whole.  Still,  in  the  higher  sense  in  which  the  word  imagina. 
tion  is  often  used,  as  implpng  a  rarer  exercise  of  inventive  power, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  real  style  of  painting  is  so  imaginative 
as  that  which  we  have  called  the  ideah    In  this  style  of  art  the 
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conception  or  intention  supplied  by  the  painter  bears  a  larger 
proportion  to  the  matter  outwardly  given  than  in  the  other.  A 
picture  executed  in  this  style  strikes,  not  by  recalling  real  scenes 
and  occurrences,  but  by  taking  the  mind  out  of  itself  into  a 
region  of  higher  possibilities,  wherein  objects  shall  be  more 
glorious,  and  modes  of  action  more  transcendent,  than  any  we 
see,  and  yet  all  shall  seem  in  nature.  When  the  aspiration  of 
the  artist  in  this  style  is  greater  than  his  powers  of  harmonious 
conception,  the  result  is  the  extravagant  or  the  unnatural ;  per- 
fect art  is  attained  only  when  the  objects  as  represented  are  ele- 
vated above  objects  as  they  appear,  precisely  to  that  degree  in 
which  a  world  constructed  expressly  m  the  mood  of  the  artist's 
intention  might  be  expected  to  exceed  the  common  i^orld.  It  is 
observed,  too,  that  artists  who  favour  the  ideal  theory,  usually 
work  in  the  more  ambitious  departments  of  landscape  or  figure 
painting ;  and  hence  probably  it  is  that  the  real  style  is  sometimes, 
though  perhaps  not  very  happily,  called  Low  Axt^  and  the  ideal 
style,  High  Art. 

All  this  may  be  transferred  with  ease  to  the  occupation  of  the 
literary  artist,  or  writer  of  fiction.  Thus,  applying  it  to  the  par- 
ticular case  in  view,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  with  respect 
to  our  two  novelists,  that  the  artistic  faculty  of  Dickens  is  more 
comprehensive,  goes  over  a  wider  range  of  the  whole  field  of  art,  thiui 
that  of  Thackeray.  Take  Dickens,  for  example,  in  the  landscape 
or  background  department.  Here  he  is  capable  of  great  variety. 
He  can  gjive  you  a  landscape  proper — a  piece  of  the  rural  English 
earth  in  its  summer  or  in  its  winter  dress,  with  a  bit  of  water, 
and  a  pretty  village  spire,  in  it ;  he  can  give  you,  what  painters 
seldom  attempt,  a  great  patch  of  flat  country  by  night,  with  the 
red  trail  of  a  railway  train  traversing  the  darkness ;  he  can  even 
succeed  in  a  sea-piece ;  he  can  describe  the  crowded  quarter  of 
a  city,  or  the  main  street  of  a  country  town,  by  night  or  by  day ; 
he  can  paint  a  garden,  sketch  the  interior  of  a  cathedral,  or 
daguerreotype  the  interior  of  a  hut  or  drawing-room  with  equal 
ease ;  he  can  even  be  minute  in  his  delineations  of  single  articles 
of  dress  or  furniture.  Take  him,  again,  in  the  figure  depart- 
ment. Here  he  can  be  an  animal-painter  with  Landseer  when 
he  likes,  as  witness  his  dogs,  ponies,  and  ravens ;  he  can  be  a 
historical  painter,  as  witness  his  description  of  the  Gordon  riots ; 
he  can  be  a  portrait-painter  or  a  caricaturist  like  Leech ;  he  can 
give  you  a  bit  of  village  or  country  life,  like  Wilkie ;  he  can 
paint  a  haggard  or  squalid  scene  of  low  city-life,  so  as  to  remind 
one  of  some  of  the  Dutch  artists,  Kembrandt  included,  or  a  pleasant 
family-scene,  gay  or  sentimental,  reminding  one  of  Maclise  or 
Frank  Stone ;  he  can  body  forth  romantic  conceptions  of  terror 
or  beauty,  that  have  risen  in  his  own  imagination  ;  he  can  com-^^ 
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pose  a  fantastic  fairy  piece ;  he  can  even  succeed  in  a  powerful 
dream  or  allegory,  where  the  figures  are  hardly  human.  The 
range  of  Thackeray,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  restricted.  In  the 
landscape  department  he  can  give  you  a  quiet  little  bit  of  back- 
ground, such  as  a  park,  a  clutnp  of  trees,  or  the  vicinity  of  a 
country-house,  with  a  village  seen  in  the  sunset ;  a  London  street, 
also,  by  night  or  by  day,  is  familiar  to  his  eye ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  his  scenes  are  laid  in  those  more  habitual  places  of  resort, 
where  the  business  or  pleasure  of  aristocratic  or  middle-class 
society  goes  on — a  pillared  club-house  in  Pall  Mall,  the  box  or 
pit  of  a  theatre,  a  brilliant  salon  in  Mayfair,  a  public  dancing- 
room,  a  newspaper  oflSce,  a  shop  in  Paternoster  Kow,  the  deck  of 
a  steamer,  the  interior  of  a  married  man'^s  house,  or  a  bachelor's 
chambers  in  the  Temple.  And  his  choice  of  subjects  from  the 
life  corresponds  with  this.  Men  and  women  as  they  are,  and  as 
they  behave  daily,  especially  in  the  charmed  circles  of  rank,  litera- 
ture, and  fashion,  are  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  pencil ; 
and  in  his  delineations  of  them  he  seems  to  unite  the  strong  and 
fierce  characteristics  of  Hogarth,  with  a  touch  both  of  Wilkie 
and  Maclise,  and  not  a  little  of  that  regular  grace  and  fine  sense 
of  colour  which  charm  us  in  the  groups  of  Watteau. 

Fully  to  compare  the  powers  of  description  of  the  two  writers, 
so  as  to  see  which  is  the  more  thorough  and  excellent  artist  in 
that  to  which  his  art  extends,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compare 
descriptive  passages  from  their  writings,  in  which  both  have 
attempted  tne  same  or  nearly  the  same  thing — to  compare,  for 
example,  a  sahn  scene,  or  a  tavern  scene  of  Dickens,  with  a  cor- 
responding scene  of  Thackeray.  We  prefer,  however,  illustrat- 
ing still  farther  the  difference  of  their  range  as  artists,  by  quoting 
a  passage  from  each,  suggesting,  by  extreme  contrast,  how  far 
the  range  of  the  one  in  picture  exceeds  the  range  of  the  other. 
Here  is  a  passage  fi:om  Dickens  of  almost  savage  power  and 
grandeur. 

A  storm  on  the  east  coast, — "  *  Don't  you  think  that,'  I  asked  the 
coachman,  in  the  first  stage  out  of  London,  *  a  very  remarkable  sky  ? 
I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  one  like  it.' — *  Nor  I — not  equal  to 
it,'  he  replied.  '  That's  wind,  sir.  There'll  be  mischief  done  at  sea, 
I  expect,  before  long.' 

"  It  was  a  murky  confusion — here  and  there  blotted  with  a  colour  like 
the  colour  of  smoke  from  damp  fuel— of  flying  clouds,  tossed  up  into 
most  remarkable  heaps,  suggesting  greater  heights  in  the  clouds  than 
there  were  depths  below  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hollows  in 
the  earthy  through  which  the  wild  moon  seemed  to  plunge  headlong, 
as  if,  in  a  dread  disturbance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  she  had  lost  her 
way  and  were  frightened.  There  had  been  a  wind  all  day ;  and  it 
'   was  rising  then,  with  an  extraordinary  great  sound.    In  another  hour 
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it  had  much  increased,  and  the  sky  was  more  overcast,  and  it  blew 
hard. 

''  But,  as  the  night  advanced,  the  clouds  closing  in  and  densely 
overspreading  the  whole  sky,  then  very  dark,  it  came  on  to  blow, 
harder  and  harder.  It  still  increased,  until  our  horses  could  scarcely 
face  the  wind.  Many  times  in  the  dark  part  of  the  night,  (it  was  then 
late  in  September,  when  the  nights  were  not  short,)  the  leaders  turned 
about,  or  came  to  a  dead  stop ;  and  we  were  often  in  serious  appre- 
hension that  the  coach  would  be  blown  over.  Sweeping  gusts  of  rain 
came  up  before  the  storm,  like  showers  of  steel ;  and,  at  those  times, 
when  there  was  any  shelter  of  trees  or  lee  walls  to  be  got,  we  were 
fain  to  stop,  in  a  sheer  impossibility  of  continuing  the  struggle. 

"  When  the  day  broke,  it  blew  harder  and  harder.  I  had  been  in 
Yarmouth  when  the  seamen  said  it  blew  great  guns,  but  I  had  never 
known  the  like  of  this,  or  anything  approaching  to  it.  We  came 
to  Norwich — very  late,  having  had  to  fight  every  inch  of  ground  since 
we  were  ten  miles  out  of  London ;  and  found  a  cluster  of  people  in 
the  market-place,  who  had  risen  from  their  beds  in  the  night,  fearful 
of  falling  chimneys.  Some  of  these,  congregating  about  the  inn-yard 
while  we  changed  horses,  told  us  of  great  sheets  of  lead  having  been 
ripped  off  a  high  church-tower,  and  flung  into  a  bye-street,  which  they 
then  blocked  up.  Others  had  to  tell  of  country-people,  coming  in 
from  neighbouring  villages,  who  had  seen  great  trees  lying  torn  out 
of  the  earth,  and  whole  ricks  scattered  about  the  roads  and  fields.  Still 
there  was  no  abatement  in  the  storm,  but  it  blew  harder. 

"  As  we  struggled  on,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sea,  from  which  this 
mighty  wind  was  blowing  dead  on  shore,  its  force  became  more  and 
more  terrific.  Long  before  we  saw  the  sea,  its  spray  was  upon  our 
lips,  and  showered  salt  rain  upon  us.  The  water  was  out  over  miles 
and  miles  of  the  flat  country  adjacent  to  Yarmouth  ;  and  every  sheet 
and  puddle  lashed  its  banks,  and  had  its  stress  of  little  breakers  setting 
heavily  towards  us.  When  we  came  within  sight  of  the  sea,  the  waves 
on  the  honzon,  caught  at  intervals  above  the  rolling  abyss,  were  like 
glimpses  of  another  shore  with  towers  and  buildings.  When  at  last 
we  got  into  the  town,  the  people  came  out  to  their  doors,  all  aslant, 
and  with  streaming  hair,  making  a  wonder  of  the  mail  that  had  come 
through  such  a  night. 

"  I  put  up  at  the  old  inn,  and  went  down  to  look  at  the  sea ;  stagger- 
ing along  the  street,  which  was  strewn  with  sand  and  sea- weed,  and 
with  flying  blotches  of  sea-foam ;  afraid  of  falling  slates  and  tiles ;  and 
holding  by  people  I  met,  at  angry  comers.  Coming  near  the  beach, 
I  saw,  not  only  the  boatmen,  but  half  the  people  of  the  town,  lurking 
behind  buildings ;  some,  now  and  then  braving  the  fury  of  the  storm 
to  look  away  to  sea,  and  blown  sheer  out  of  their  course  in  trying  to 
get  zigzag  back. 

"  Joining  these  groups,  I  found  bewailing  women  whose  husbands 
vjrere  away  in  herring  or  oyster  boats,  which  there  was  too  much 
reason  to  think  might  have  foundered  before  they  could  run  in  any- 
where for  safety.    Grizzled  old  sailors  were  among  the  people,  shaking 
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their  heads,  as  they  looked  from  water  to  sky,  and  muttering  to  one 
another ;  ship-owners,  excited  and  uneasy ;  children,  huddling  together, 
and  peering  into  older  faces ;  even  stout  mariners,  disturbed  and  an- 
xious, levelling  their  glasses  at  the  sea  from  behind  places  of  shelter, 
as  if  they  were  surveying  an  enemy. 

'^  The  tremendous  sea  itself,  when  I  could  find  sufficient  pause  to 
look  at  it,  in  the  agitation  of  the  blinding  wind,  the  flying  stones  and 
sand,  and  the  awful  noise,  confounded  me.  As  the  high  watery  walls 
came  rolling  in,  and,  at  their  highest,  tumbled  into  surf,  they  looked 
as  if  the  least  would  engulf  the  town.  As  the  receding  wave  swept 
back  with  a  hoarse  roar,  it  seemed  to  scoop  out  deep  caves  in  the 
beach,  as  if  its  purpose  were  to  undermine  the  earth.  When  some 
white-headed  billows  thundered  on,  and  dashed  themselves  to  pieces 
before  they  reached  the  land,  every  fragment  of  the  late  whole  seemed 
possessed  by  the  full  might  of  its  wrath,  rushing  to  be  gathered  to  the 
composition  of  another  monster.  Undulating  hills  were  changed  into 
valleys,  undulating  valleys  (with  a  solitary  storm-bird  sometimes 
skimming  through  them)  were  lifted  up  to  hills ;  masses  of  water 
shivered  and  shook  the  beach  with  a  booming  sound ;  every  shape 
tumultuously  rolled  on,  as  soon  as  made,  to  change  its  shape  and 
place,  and  beat  another  shape  and  place  away ;  the  ideal  shore  on  the 
horizon,  with  its  towers  and  buildings,  rose  and  fell ;  the  clouds  flew 
fast  and  thick :  I  seemed  to  see  a  rending  and  upheaving  of  all 
nature." — Copperfieldy  pp.  558,  559. 

Now,  certainly,  there  is  nothing  in  all  Thackeray  that  can  be 
compared;  in  its  kind,  with  this  noble  piece  of  verbal  description, 
which  we  admire  the  more  now  that,  in  copying  it  out,  we  have 
seen  how  true  the  words  are  to  the  reality  they  depict,  and  how 
natural  and  solemn  is  the  cadence.  On  the  other  hand,  we  dare 
say  there  are  not  a  few  passages  in  Dickens  that  could  with 
perfect  justice  be  compared,  for  clearness  and  finish,  with  the 
following  passage  from  Thackeray,  the  elegance  and  French 
taste  of  wnich  remind  us  of  Balzac  :— 

A  Mansion  in  Grosvenor  Place. — "  Pen  and  his  uncle  declined  the 
refection,  but  they  admired  the  dining-room  with  fitting  compliments, 
and  pronounced  it  *very  chaste,'  that  being  the  proper  phrase. 
There  were,  indeed,  high-backed  Dutch  chairs  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  there  was  a  sculptured  carved  bufiet  of  the  sixteenth  ;  there 
was  a  side-board  robbed  out  of  the  carved  work  of  a  church  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  a  large  brass  cathedral  lamp  over  the  round  oak 
table  ;  there  were  old  family  portraits  from  Wardour  Street  and  tape- 
stry from  France,  bits  of  armour,  double-handed  swords  and  battle- 
axes  made  of  carton-pierre,  looking-glasses,  statuettes  of  saints,  and 
Dresden  china — nothing,  in  a  word,  could  be  chaster.  Behind  the 
dining-room  was  the  library,  fitted  with  busts  and  books  all  of  a  size, 
and  wonderful  easy-chairs,  and  solemn  bronzes  in  the  severe  classic 
style. 
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'^  But  what  could  equal  the  chaste  8plendour*of  the  drawing-rooms  ? 
The  carpets  were  so  magnificently  fiuffy  that  your  foot  made  no  more 
noise  on  them  than  your  shadow :  on  their  white  ground  bloomed 
roses  and  tulips  as  big  as  warming-pans :  about  the  room  were  high 
chairs  and  low  chairs,  bandy-legged  chairs,  chairs  so  attenuated  that 
it  was  a  wonder  any  but  a  sjlph  could  sit  upon  them,  marqueterie- 
tables  covered  with  marvellous  gimcracks,  china  ornaments  of  all  ages 
and  countries^  bronzes,  gilt  daggers,  Books  of  Beauty,  yataghans, 
Turkish  papooshes,  and  boxes  of  Parisian  bonbons.  Wherever  you 
sat  down  there  were  Dresden  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  convenient 
at  your  elbow ;  there  were,  moreover,  light  blue  poodles  and  ducks 
and  cocks  and  hens  in  porcelain ;  there  were  nymphs  by  Boucher, 
and  shepherdesses  by  Greuze,  very  chaste  indeed ;  there  were  muslin 
curtains  and  brocade  curtains,  gilt  cages  with  parroquets  and  love- 
birds, two  squealing  cockatoos,  each  out-squealing  and  out-chattering 
the  other ;  a  clock  singing  tunes  on  a  console-table,  and  another 
booming  the  hours  like  Great  Tom,  on  the  mantel-piece — there  was, 
in  a  word,  everything  that  comfort  could  desire,  and  the  most  elegant 
taste  devise.  A  London  drawing-room,  fitted  up  without  regard  to 
expense,  is  surely  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  curious  sights  of  the 
present  day." — PendmniSy  vol.  i.  pp.  371,  372. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that,  while  there  are  few  things 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  can  do  in  the  way  of  description  which  Mi\ 
Dickens  could  not  also  do,  there  is  a  large  region  of  objects  and 
appearances  f;^miliar  to  the  artistic  activity  of  Mr.  Dickens,  where 
Mr.  Thackeray  would  not  find  himself  at  home.  And  as  Mr. 
Dickens^s  artistic  range  is  thus  wider  than  that  of  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray, so  also  his  style  of  art  is  the  more  elevated.  Thackeray  is 
essentially  an  artist  of  the  real  school ;  he  belongs  to  what,  in 
painting,  would  be  called  the  school  of  low  art.  All  that  he 
portrays — scenes  as  well  as  characters — is  within  the  limits,  and 
rigidly  true  to  the  features,  of  real  existence.     In  this  lies  his 

E articular  merit ;  and,  like  Wilkie,  he  would  probably  fail,  if, 
ankering  after  a  reputation  in  high  art,  he  were  to  prove  un- 
true to  his  special  faculty  as  a  delineator  of  actual  life.  Dickens, 
on  the  other  hand,  works  more  in  the  ideal.  It  is  nonsense  to 
say  of  his  characters  generally,  intending  the  observation  for 
praise,  that  they  are  life-like.  They  are  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Not  only  are  his  serious  or  tragic  creations — his  013  Humphreys, 
his  Maypole  Hughs,  his  little  Nells,  &c. — persons  of  romance ; 
but  even  his  comic  or  satiric  portraitures  do  not  come  within  the 
strict  bounds  of  the  real.  There  never  was  a  real  Mr.  Pickwick, 
a  real  Sam  Weller,  a  real  Mrs.  Nickleby,  a  real  Quilp,  a  real 
Micawber,  a  real  Uriah  Heep,  or  a  real  Toots,  in  the  same  accu- 
rate sense  that  there  has  been  or  might  be  a  real  Major  Penden- 
nis, a  real  Captain  Costigan,  a  real  Becky,  a  real  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley,  and  a  real  Mr.  Foker.      Nature  may,  indeed,  have 
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furnished  hints  of  Wellers  and  Pickwicks,  may  have  scattered 
the  germs  or  indications  of  such  odd  fishes  abroad ;  and,  having 
once  added  such  characters  to  our  gallery  of  fictitious  portraits, 
we  cannot  move  a  step  in  actual  life  without  stumbling  upon 
individuals  to  whom  they  will  apply  most  aptly  as  nicknames — 
g>od-humoured  bald-headed  old  gentlemen,  who  remind  us  of 
jPickwick;  careless,  easy  spendthrifts  of  the  Micawber  type; 
fawning  rascals  of  the  Heep  species ;  or  bashful  young  gentle- 
men li^e  Toots.  But,  at  most,  those  characters  are  real  onfy  thus 
far,  that  they  are  transcendental  renderings  of  certain  hints  fur- 
nisfied  by  nature.  Seizing  the  notion  of  some  oddity  as  seen  in 
the  real  world,  Mr.  Dickens  has  run  away  with  it  into  a  kind  of 
outer  or  ideal  region,  there  to  play  with  it  and  work  it  out  at 
leisure  as  extravagantly  as  he  might  choose,  without  the  least 
impediment  from  any  facts  except  those  of  his  own  story.  One 
result  of  this  method  is,  that  his  characters  do  not  present  the 
mixture  of  good  and  bad  in  the  same  proportions  as  we  find  in 
nature.  Some  of  his  characters  are  thoroughly  and  ideally  per* 
feet ;  others  are  thoroughly  and  ideally  detestable ;  and  even  in 
those  where  he  has  intended  a  mingled  impression,  vice  and 
virtue  are  blended  in  a  purely  ideal  manner.  It  is  different  with 
Mr. Thackeray.  The  last  words  of  his  "  Pendennis"  are  a  petition 
for  the  charity  of  his  readers  in  behalf  of  the  principal  personage 
of  the  story,  on  the  ground  that  not  having  meant  to  represent 
him  as  a  hero,  but  ^^  only  as  a  man  and  a  brother,"  he  has  ex- 
posed his  foibles  rather  too  freely.  So,  also,  in  almost  all  his 
other  characters  his  study  seems  to  be  to  give  the  good  and  the 
bad  together,  in  very  nearly  the  same  proportions  that  the  cunning 
apothecary.  Nature  herself  uses.  Now,  while,  according  to  Mr. 
Thackeray's  style  of  art,  this  is  perfectly  proper,  it  does  not  follow 
that  Mr.  Dickens's  method  is  wrong.  The  characters  of  Shake- 
speare are  not,  in  any  common  sense,  life-like.  They  are  not 
portraits  of  existing  men  and  women,  though  doubtless  there  are 
splendid  specimens  even  of  this  kind,  of  art  among  them ;  they 
are  grand  hyperbolic  beings  created  by  the  breath  of  the  poet 
himself  out  of  hints  taken  from  all  that  is  most  sublime  in  nature ; 
they  are  humanity  caught,  as  it  were,  and  kept  permanent  in  its 
highest  and  extremest  mood,  nay  carried  fortn  and  compelled  to 
think,  speak,  and  act  in  conditions  superior  to  that  mood.  As  in 
Greek  tragedy,  the  character  that  an  artist  of  the  higher  or  poet- 
ical school  is  expected  to  bring  before  us,  is  not,  and  never  was 
meant  to  be,  a  puny  "  man  and  brother,"  resembling  ourselves  in 
his  virtues  and  nis  foibles,  but  an  ancestor  and  a  demigod,  large, 
superb,  and  unapproachable.  Art  is  called  Art,  says  Goethe, 
precisely  because  it  is  not  Nature ;  and  even  such  a  department 
of  art  as  the  modern  novel  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  maxim« 
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While,  therefore,  in  Mr.  Thackeray''s  style  of  delineation,  the 
just  ground  of  praise  is,  as  he  claims  it  to  be,  the  verisimilitude 
of  the  fictions,  it  would  be  no  fair  ground  of  blame  against  Mr. 
Dickens,  in  his  style  of  delineation,  to  say  that  his  fictions  are 
hyperbolic.  A  truer  accusation  against  him,  in  this  respect, 
would  be  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  hyperbole,  he  does 
not  always  preserve  harmony ;  that,  in  his  romantic  creations,  he 
sometimes  falls  into  the  extravagant,  and,  iu  his  comic  creations, 
sometimes  into  the  grotesque. 

But,  while  Mr.  Dickens  is  both  more  extensive  in  the  range, 
and  more  poetic  in  the  style  of  his  art  than  Mr.  Thackeray,  the 
latter  is,  perhaps,  within  his  own  range  and  in  his  own  style,  the 
more  careful  artist.  His  stroke  is  truer  and  surer,  and  his  at- 
tention to  finish  greater.  This  may  be,  in  part,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Thackeray  can  handle  the  pencil  as  well  as  the 
pen.  Being  the  illustrator  of  his  own  works,  and  accustomed, 
therefore,  to  reduce  his  fancies  to  visible  form  and  outline,  he 
attains,  in  the  result,  greater  clearness  and  precision,  than  one 
who  works  only  in  language,  or  who  has  to  get  his  fancies  made 
visible  to  himself  by  the  pencil  of  another.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  real  talent  with  which  Mr.  Thackeray  illustrates  his 

Eages,  it  may  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  distinctness  with  which 
e  conceives  what  he  writes,  that  the  names  of  his  characters  are 
almost  always  excellent.  Mr.  Dickens  has  always  been  thought 
particularly  happy  in  this  respect;  we  are  not  sure,  however, 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  does  not  sometimes  surpass  him.  Dr.  SIo- 
cum.  Miss  Mactoddy,  the  Scotch  surgeon  Glowry,  Jeames  the 
footman — these  and  such-like  names,  which  Mr.  Thackeray  seems 
to  throw  ofi^  with  such  ease,  that  he  lavishes  thera  even  on  his 
incidental  and  minor  characters — are,  in  themselves,  positive  bits 
of  humour. 

It  is  by  the  originality  and  interest  of  its  characters  that  a 
novel  is  chiefly  judged.  And  certainly  it  is  a  high  privilege, 
that  which  the  novelist  possesses,  of  calling  into  existence  new 
imaginary  beings ;  of  adding,  as  it  were,  to  that  population  of 
aerial  men  and  women,  the  offspring  of  past  genius,  which  hovers 
over  the  heads  of  the  actual  population  of  the  world.  Into  this 
respectable  company  of  invisibles,  the  eldest  and  most  august 
members  of  which  are  the  Achilleses,  the  Theseuses,  the  Helens, 
and  the  CEdipuses  of  ancient  mythus ;  the  middle-aged  and  now 
most  influential  members  of  which  are  the  Hamlets,  the  Falstaffs, 
the  Panurges,  the  Fausts,  and  the  Manfreds  of  later  European 
invention  ;  and  the  youngest  and  least  serious  members  of  wnich 
(the  Scotch  element  here  predominating)  are  the  Meg  Mer- 
rilieses,  the  Nicol  Jarvies,  the  Cuddie  Headriggs,  and  the  Sandy 
Mackayes  of  the  modem  tale-writers — two  flights  of  new  crea- 
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tores  take  wing  from  the  volumes  before  us.  In  a  Pantheon 
already  so  multitudinous,  the  new  comers  run  no  small  risk  of 
being  soon  lost  in  the  throng ;  for  a  while,  however,  they  will  be 
remembered  at  our  firesides,  and  invoked  as  ministers  of  harmless 
enjoyment.  First,  with  the  gentle  and  dreamy  David  Copperfield 
at  its  head,  comes  a  train  of  figures  such  as  Dickens  loves  to  draw 
— Steerforth,  the  handsome,  the  brave,  the  selfish,  whose  awful 
end  is  told  with  such  tragic  terror ;  Mn  Peggoty  the  elder,  who 
appears  in  the  beginning  of  the  story  only  as  a  nearty  Yarmouth 
fisherman,  but  becomes  absolutely  heroic  ere  the  close ;  the 
three  other  Peggotys,  honest  inarticulate  Ham,  poor  lost  little 
Emly,  and  Peggoty  of  the  buttons ;  the  affectionate  broken- 
spirited  Mrs.  Copperfield,  with  her  tormentors,  the  Murdstones ; 
tne  active  aunt,  Betsy  Trotwood,  with  her  ward,  Mr.  Dick ; 
the  inimitable  Micawber  family ;  the  good,  absurd  Traddles ; 
the  dying  child- wife  Dora,  and  her  successor  Agnes  ;  Kosa 
Dartle,  the  fierce,  the  fiendish,  with  the  scar  on  her  lip ;  the 
"willin"'  Barkis,  the  "lone  lorn ^'  Mrs.  Gummidge,  the"'umble" 
Heep,  the  "  respectable  "  Littimer,  and  very  many  more.  Sur-^ 
rounding  the  vain  and  clever  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis,  on  the 
other  hand,  comes  a  group  quite  different,  and  quite  Thackeristic 
— the  fine,  firm,  worldly  old  Major ;  the  pious,  fond  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis, and  the  high-spirited  Laura ;  the  Fotheringay,  stupid^ 
yet  a  glorious  actress  ;  her  father,  the  maudlin,  tipsy  reprobate, 
Captain  Costigan ;  the  Clavering  family,  with  that  repetition  of 
Becky,  the  syren  Blanche  Amory;  the  all-accomplished  Che- 
valier Strong ;  Monsieur  Mirobolant,  the  French  cook ;  Pen's 
friend  and  Mentor,  the  manly,  rough,  cynical  George  Warring- 
ton, who  was  found  "  drinking  beer  like  a  coal-heaver,  and  yet 
you  could  see  he  was  a  gentleman ;"  shrewd,  likeable,  little 
Harry  Foker ;  poor,  lonely  Bows,  the  musician  ;  Captain  Shan- 
don,  the  reckless  dissolute  man  of  genius,  with  his  literary  atten- 
dants, the  Finucanes,  the  Doolans,  the  Bludyers,  and  the  rest ; 
Bungay,  the  publisher,  and  Mrs.  Bungay ;  Morgan,  the  major's 
man;  Fanny  Bolton  and  Mr.  Huxter;  Madame  Fribsby,  the 
milliner,  and  minor  characters  innumerable.  A  glance  even  at 
these  mere  lists  of  dramatis  personce,  will,  we  think,  verify  our 
preceding  remarks,  and  recognise  Mr.  Dickens  as  being  decidedly 
the  more  poetical  and  ideal,  and  Mr.  Thackeray  as  being  decidedly 
the  more  world-like  and  real  in  the  style  and  tendency  of  his 
conceptions.  For  our  own  part,  liking  both  styles  well,  we 
woulcl  point  out  as  our  favourite  characters  in  the  one  group, 
Steerforth,  the  elder  Mr.  Peggoty,  Mr.  Micawber,  and  the  child- 
wife  Dora ;  and  as  our  favourites  in  the  other,  the  Major,  Cap- 
tain Costigan,  Blanche  Amory,  and  George  Warrington.  Were 
we  required  to  say  which  single  character  is,  to  our  taste,  artist- 
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ically  the  best  in  each,  we  should  hesitate,  in  the  one  case,  be- 
tween Mr.  Peggoty  and  the  child-wife,  in  the  other,  between 
Major  Pendennis  and  George  Warrington ;  but,  in  the  end, 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  swayed  by  sentimental  liking,  we  should 
probably  decide  for.the  child-wife  and  Warrington.  The  former 
IS  an  exQuisite  and  most  touching  conception,  such  as  Mr. 
Dickens  nas  hardly  equalled  before ;  the  latter  is  a  perfectly 
original  addition  to  our  gallery  of  fictitious  portraits,  ana  is  espe- 
ciaily  interesting  as  being  a  nearer  approach  than  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray had  before  &voured  us  with,  to  an  exhibition  of  his  serious 
beau  idial  of  a  man.  We  are  great  admirers  of  ^^  the  stunning 
Warrington." 

But,  after  all,  it  is  by  the  moral  spirit  and  sentiment  of  a  work 
of  fiction,  by  that  unity  of  view  and  aim  which  pervades  it,*  and 
which  is  the  result  of  all  the  author^s  natural  convictions  and 
endowments,  all  his  experience  of  life,  and  all  his  intellectual 
conclusions  on  questions  great  and  little — it  is  by  this  that  the 
worth  of  a  work  of  fiction,  and  its  title  to  an  honourable  place  in 
literature,  ought  ultimately  to  be  tried.  Even  the  consideration 
of  artistic  merit  will  be  found  ultimately  to  be  involved  in  this. 
The  characters  and  scenes  of  a  novelist,  and  the  mode  in  which 
he  evolves  his  plot  from  the  commencement  to  the  catastrophe, 
are  but  the  special  means  by  which^  in  his  particular  craft,  it  is 
allowed  him  to  explain  his  beliefs  and  philosophy.  Whether  he 
does  so  consciously  or  unconsciously,  whether  he  boasts  of  his 
philosophic  purpose,  or  scouts  the  idea  of  having  such  a  purpose, 
it  is  all  the  same.  It  remains  for  us,  therefore,  to  go  somewhat 
deeper  than  we  have  hitherto  done,  in  our  discrimination  of  the 
spirit  of  Thackeray's,  as  compared  with  the  spirit  of  Dickens's 
writings.  Here  also  "  Pendennis  "  and  "  Copperfield "  shall 
form  tne  chief  ground  of  our  remarks. 

Into  this  important  question,  as  between  the  two  novelists,  the 
public  has  already  preceded  us.  Go  into  any  circle  where  lite- 
rary talk  is  common,  or  take  up  any  popular  critical  periodical, 
and  the  same  invariable  dictum  will  meet  you — that  Dickens  ia 
the  more  genial,  cheerful,  kindly,  and  sentimental,  and  Thacke- 
ray the  more  harsh,  acrid,  pungent,  and  satirical  writer.  Thia 
is  said  everywhere.  Sometimes  the  criticism  even  takes  the  form 
of  partizanship.  We  have  known  amiable  persons,  and  especially 
ladies,  express,  with  many  admissions  of  Thackeray's  talent,  a 
positive  dislike  to  him  as  a  writer — grounding  this  dislike  on  his 
evident  tendency  to  fasten  on  the  weaknesses  and  meannesses, 
rather  than  on  the  stronger  and  nobler  traits,  of  human  nature  j 
his  delight,  for  example,  m  making  his  readers  conceive  a  rouged 
old  duchess  without  her  wig  and  false  teeth,  an  elderly  Adonis 
without  his  padding  and  stays,  or  a  romantic  young  lady  eating 
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voraciously  in  her  own  room.  In  print,  also,  we  have  seen  Mr. 
Thackeray  taken  to  task  for  his  exclusive  preaching  of  the  maxim 
"Humbug  everywhere,"  and  his  perpetual  exhibition  of  the 
skeleton  that  is  in  every  house.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
persons,  and  ladies  too  among  them,  who  take  Thackeray's  part, 
and  prefer  his  unsnaring  sarcasm,  bracing  sense,  and  keen  wit, 
to  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  sentimentalism  of  his  rival. 
From  what  we  have  observed,  however,  we  should  think  that  Mr. 
Thackeray^s  partizans  are  the  fewer  in  number. 

All  this,  which  was,  of  course,  well  known  to  Mr.  Thackeray 
himself  long  ago — as  witness  his  "  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,** 
where  Miss  Kicklebury  calls  Mr.  Titmarsh  a  naughty  man  and 
positively  wicked  in  his  satire,  and  poor  Captain  Hicks  expresses 
his  uneasy  sense  that  the  same  Mr.  T.  is  going  to  cawickachaw 
him — has  recently  been  brought  before  his  notice  in  a  somewhat 
rousing  manner.  On  the  publication  of  the  "Kickleburys" 
there  appeared,  as  every  one  knows,  a  short  review  of  it  in  the 
Times  newspaper,  in  which  the  reviewer,  to  use  the  homely 
phrase  employed  in  speaking  of  the  matter  by  one  of  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh's  friends,  "  walked  into "  the  little  book  and  its  author. 
Here  are  one  or  two  of  the  reviewer's  sentences  : — 

"  To  those'  who  love  to  hug  themselves  in  a  sense  of  superiority  by 
admeasurement  with  the  most  worthless  of  their  species,  in  their  most 
worthless  aspects^  the  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine  will  afford  an  agreeable 
treat,  especially  as  the  purveyor  of  the  feast  offers  his  own  moments  of 
human  weakness  as  a  modest  entree  in  this  banquet  of  erring  mortality. 
To  our  own,  perhaps  un philosophical,  taste  the  aspirations  towards 
sentimental  perfection  of  another  popular  author  are  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  these  sardonic  divings  after  the  pearl  of  truth,  whose  lustre  is 
eclipsed  in  the  display  of  the  diseased  oyster.  *  *  Mr.  Thackeray's 
pencil  is  more  congenial  than  his  pen.  He  cannot  draw  his  men  and 
women  with  their  skins  off,  and,  therefore,  the  effigies  of  his  characters 
are  pleasanter  to  contemplate  than  the  flayed  anatomies  of  the  letter- 
press." 

With  what  merciless  wit  Mr.  Thackeray  replied  to  the  attack 
in  the  Timesj  and  with  what  ridicule  he  contrived  to  cover  its 
anonymous  author,  everybody  knows  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  up  with  the  history  of  our  current  literature.  Still,  we 
must  say  that  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  reply,  left  the  main  charge 
untouched.  Referring  with  much  humour  and  effect  to  the 
heavy  language  of  the  foregoing  sentences,  he  did  not  discuss 
their  meaning.  He  had,  probably,  good  grounds  for  this.  It  is 
not  on  every  trivial  occasion  that  a  man  is  bound  to  argue  on  so 
deep  a  question  as  the  tendency  and  structure  of  his  own  genius ; 
and  in  this  particular  case  the  matter  was  made  more  delicate  by 
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the  comparison  which  the  reviewer  had  contrived  to  involve  be- 
tween Mr.  Thackeray  and  Mr.  Dickens.  Yet,  Mr.  Thackeray 
may  depend  upon  it,  this  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole  dispute  be- 
tween him  and  the  public.  As  on  many  other  occasions,  the 
Times  has  only  said  tonitruously  and  from  a  mountain  top  what 
everybody  has  been  saying  low  down  at  any  rate.  Havmg  no 
reasons  to  restrain  us  from  saying  what  we  think  on  the  matter^ 
we  will  express  ourselves  freely. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  question  as  between  "  the  aspira- 
tions after  sentimental  perfection "  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  the 
"  sardonic  divings"  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  connects  itself  with  what 
we  have  been  saying  as  to  the  styles  of  the  two  authors.  "As- 
piration after  sentimental  perfection,"  in  other  words,  the  habit 
of  representing  objects  in  an  ideal  light,  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  that  poetic  or  romantic  style  of  art  which  Mr.  Dickens  prac- 
tises ;  and  "  sardonic  diving,"  as  the  reviewer  expresses  it,  is  quite 
as  necessary  an  ingredient  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  constitution  as  an 
artist  of  the  real  school.  You  may  prefer  the  style  of  Reynolds 
to  the  style  of  Hogarth,  if  you  like,  and,  if  this  is  all  that  the 
reviewer  meant,  his  taste  was  not  necessarily  un philosophical ; 
but  you  have  no  right,  while  admitting  both  styles  of  art,  to  in- 
sist that  there  shall  be  but  one  method.  It  may  be  proper 
enough  for  one  artist  to  exhibit  "  the  pearl  of  truth  "  in  quite 
ideal  circumstances  and  conditions — pure-cushioned,  for  example, 
on  the  crimson  lining  of  a  casket ;  but  it  may  be  as  legitimate 
for  another  artist  to  display  the  pearl  (display  it  still  artistically 
remember)  in  its  real  and  native  bed — the  hollow  of  the  opened 
oyster.  As  pearls  neither  grow  in  crimson  caskets,  nor  get  thi- 
ther by  their  own  exertions,  and  are  yet  justly  admired  when 
found  there,  so  it  is  no  valid  objection  to  Mr.  Dickens's  writings, 
in  his  style  of  art,  that  they  represent  men  and  women  ideally, 
and  as  they  never  existed,  or  have  existed  only  by  flashes  and  at 
moments ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  what  we  require  of  a  writer 
like  Mr.  Thackeray  is,  that,  whether  in  delineating  the  bad  or. 
the  good,  he  shall  not  exceed  the  proportions  of  the  real.  Nor 
do  we  think  that  he  has  done  so.  Abundant  as  are  the  rogues, 
fools,  and  bores  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  fictions,  we  believe  he  has 
kept  very  nearly  the  numerical  ratio  that  Nature  herself  observes 
in  her  supply  of  such  individuals  ;  and  he  imitates  Nature,  too, 
in  marking  even  his  black  characters  with  occasional  veins  of 
white.  But  he  does  not  paint  only  rogues,  fools,  and  bores ;  he 
paints,  also,  (though  even  here  he  will^ve  the  foibles,)  good  and 
amiable  characters.  True,  as  is  frequently  said,  his  amiable 
characters  are  often  sadly  silly,  and  not  half  so  interesting  as  his 
bad  ones — his  Becky,  for  example,  being  a  much  more  attractive 
person  than  his  Amelia,  and  his  Blanche  Amory  carrying  off  the 
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talm  of  interest  both  from  Mrs.  Pendennis  and  Laura.  Even 
ere,  however,  we  fear  he  is  not  quite  unnatural.  And  then 
his  Warrington  is  really  a  noble  fellow  I  In  short,  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray is  an  excellent  artist  in  his  own  style ;  and  we  should  greatly 
fear  that,  if  he  were  to  be  foolish  enough  to  change  that  style, 
out  of  respect  to  any  momentary  expression  of  critical  opinion, 
and  to  attempt  the  finer  and  dreamier  imaginings  in  which 
Dickens  excels,  the  result  would  be  as  when  Wilkie  did  affect, 
or  as  if  Hogarth  had  affected,  high  ideal  art.  And  why  should 
he  do  so  I  There  may  be  one  spirit,  one  general  aim  towards 
the  increase  of  good  in  the  world,  and  yet  many  instrumentalities, 
many  modes  of  working.  Religion  itself,  in  prescribing  the  pro- 
cess of  moral  education,  recognises  two  methods — that  of  hang- 
ing forth  before  men  fine  and  noble  ideals,  which  they  may  con- 
template with  aii  enthusiastic  melancholy  in  their  private  soli- 
tude ;  and  that  of  punishing  them  sharply,  and  inflicting  on  them 
instant  and  public  shame,  for  their  actual  vices.  Ana  so,  while 
a  writer  like  Dickens  may  do  good  in  one  way,  a  writer  like 
Thackeray  may  do  good  in  another.  Ask  the  waiters  at  the 
London  clubs,  if  Mr.  Thackeray's  exposition  of  human  nature 
as  manifested  in  these  institutions  has  not  been  of  some  service  to 
them.  Probably  the  reason  why  many  readers  do  not  like  Mr. 
Thackeray's  writings  is,  that  they  find  them  too  personal  in  their 
allusions.  So  much  the  better.  There  are  many  corners  of 
society,  "  frae  Maidenkirk  to  John  o'  Groat's,"  as  well  as  farther 
south,  into  which  we  should  like  to  introduce  a  wholesome  terror 
of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh. 

But  whence  arises  this  difference  between  the  two  writers? 
Why  is  Mr.  Dickens,  on  the  whole,  genial,  kindly,  and  roman- 
tic, and  Mr.  Thackeray,  on  the  whole,  caustic,  shrewd,  and 
satirical  in  his  fictions?  Clearly,  the  difference  must  arise 
fipom  some  radical  difierence  in  their  ways  of  looking  at  the 
world,  and  in  their  conclusions  as  to  the  business  and  destinies 
of  men  in  it. 

Kindliness  is  the  first  principle  of  Mr.  Dickens's  philosophy, 
the  sum  and  substance  of  his  moral  system.  He  does  not,  of 
course,  exclude  such  things  as  pain  and  indignation  from  his 
catalogue  of  legitimate  existences ;  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  few 
writers  are  capable  of  more  honest  bursts  of  indignation  against 
what  is  glaringly  wrong ;  still,  in  what  may  be  called  his  specu- 
lative ethics,  kindliness  has  the  foremost  place.  His  purely 
doctrinal  protests  in  favour  of  this  virtue,  would,  if  collected, 
fill  a  little  volume.  His  Christmas  Books  have  been,  one  and 
all,  fine  fantastic  sermons  on  this  text ;  and,  in  his  larger  works, 
passages  abound  enforcing  it.  Not  being  able  to  lay  our  hands 
at  this  moment  on  any  passage  of  this  kind  in  "  Copperfield," 
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short,  and  at  the  same  time  characteristic,  we  avail  ourselves  of 
the  following  from  "  Barnaby  Rudge." 

Mr.  Dickens's  Apology  for  Mirth, — "  It  is  something  even  to  look 
upon  enjoyment,  so  that  it  be  free  and  wild,  and  in  the  face  of  natare, 
though  it  is  but  the  enjoyment  of  an  idiot.  It  is  something  to  know 
tliat  Heaven  has  lefl  the  capacity  of  gladness  in  such  a  creature's 
breast ;  it  is  something  to  be  assured,  that  however  lightly  men  may 
crush  that  faculty  in  their  fellows,  the  Great  Creator  of  mankind 
imparts  it  even  to  his  despised  and  slighted  work.  Who  would  not 
rather  see  a  poor  idiot  happy  in  the  sunlight,  than  a  wise  man  pining 
in  a  darkened  jnil  ?  Ye  men  of  gloom  and  austerity,  who  paint  the 
face  of  Infinite  Benevolence  with  an  eternal  frown,  read  in  the  ever- 
lasting book,  wide  open  to  your  view,  the  lesson  it  would  teach.  Its 
pictures  are  not  in  black  and  sombre  hues,  but  bright  and  glowing 
tints ;  its  music,  save  when  ye  drown  it,  is  not  in  sighs  and  groans, 
but  songs  and  cheerful  sounds.  Listen  to  the  million  voices  in  the 
summer  air,  and  find  one  dismal  as  your  own.  Remember,  if  ye 
can,  the  sense  of  hope  and  pleasure  which  every  glad  return  of  day 
awakens  in  the  breast  of  all  your  kind,  who  have  not  changed  their 
nature;  and  learn  some  wisdom  even  from  the  witless,  when  their 
hearts  are  lifted  up,  they  know  not  why,  by  all  the  mirth  and  happi- 
ness it  brings." 

This  doctrine,  we  repeat,  is  difinsed  through  all  Mr.  Dickens's 
writings,  and  is  affirmed  again  and  again  in  express  and  vexy 
eloquent  passages.  Now,  certainly,  there  is  a  fine  and  loveable 
spirit  in  the  doctrine ;  and  a  man  may  be  borne  up  by  it  in  his 
airy  imaginings,  as  Mr.  Dickens  is,  (we  might  ada  the  name  of 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,)  so  cheerily  and  beautifully,  that  it  were  a  bar- 
barity to  demur  to  it  at  the  moment  without  serious  provocation. 
Who  can  fail  to  see  that  only  a  benevolent  heart,  overflowing 
with  faith  in  this  doctrine,  could  have  written  the  "  Christmas 
Chimes,"  or  conceived  those  exquisite  reminiscences  of  childhood 
which  delight  us  in  the  early  pages  of  "  Copperfield!'*  But 
when  Mr.  Dickens  becomes  aggressive  in  behalf  of  his  doctrine, 
as  he  does  in  the  foregoing,  and  in  fifty  other  passages ;  when, 
as  Mr.  Cobden  is  pugnacious  for  peace,  and  as  some  men  are 
said  to  be  bigots  for  toleration,  so  Mr.  Dickens  is  harsh  in  behalf 
of  kindliness — then  a  word  of  remonstrance  seems  really  necessary. 
Is  the  foregoing  doctrine,  then,  so  axiomatic  and  absolute  that  no^ 
one  may,  without  moral  ugliness  of  soul,  impugn  or  limit  it  f 
For  our  part,  we  do  not  tnink  so.  We  know  men,  and  very 
noble  men,  too,  who  would  not  rather  see  a  poor  idiot  happy  in 
the  sunlight  than  a  wise  man  pining  in  a  darkened  jail ;  we  know 
men,  anavery  cheerful  men,  too,  who  do  not  find  tne  pictures  of 
the  book  of  nature  to  be  all  in  bright  and  glowing  tints,  nor  the 
sounds  of  nature  to  be  all  pleasant  songs.     In  short,  in  his  anti- 
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pathy  to  Puritanism,  Mr.  Dickens  seems  to  haye  adopted  a  prin- 
ciple closely  resembling  that  which  pervades  the  ethical  part  of 
Unitarianism,  the  essence  of  which  is,  that  it  places  a  facile  dis- 
position at  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Now,  without  here  offer- 
mg  any  speculative  or  spiritual  discussion,  which  might  be  deemed 
inappropriate,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  any  man  or  artist  who 
shall  enter  upon  his  sphere  of  activity,  without  in  some  way  or  other 
realizing  ana  holding  fast  those  truths  which  Puritanism  sets  such 
store  by,  and  which  it  has  embodied,  according  to  its  own  grand 
phraseology,  in  the  words  sin,  wrath,  and  justice,  must  neces- 
sarily take  but  half  the  facts  of  the  world  along  with  him,  and  go 
through  his  task  too  lightly  and  nimbly.  To  express  our  mean- 
ing in  one  word,  such  a  man  will  miss  out  that  great  and  noble 
element  in  all  that  is  human — the  element  of  difficulty.  And 
though  Mr.  Dickens'^s  happy  poetic  genius  suggests  to  him  much 
that  his  main  ethical  doctrine,  if  it  were  practically  supreme  in 
his  mind,  would  certainly  leave  out,  yet  we  think  we  can  trace 
in  the  peculiar  character  of  his  romantic  and  most  merry  phan- 
tasies something  of  the  want  of  this  element. 

Mr.  Thackeray  being,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  less  dogmatic 
in  his  habits  of  writing  than  Mr.  Dickens,  less  given  to  state  and 
argue  maxims  in  a  prepositional  form,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain 
passages  from  his  writings  explaining  his  general  views  in  the 
first  person.  On  the  whole,  however,  judging  from  little  indi- 
cations, from  the  general  tone  of  his  writings,  and  from  literary- 
analogy,  we  should  say  that  he  diflPers  from  Mr.  Dickens  in  this, 
that,  instead  of  clinging  to  any  positive  doctrine,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  lie  might  survey  nature  and  life,  he  holds  his 
mind  in  a  general  state  of  negation  and  scepticism.  There  is  in 
"  Pendennis  "  a  very  interesting  chapter,  entitled  "  The  Way  of 
the  Warldy*  written  after  that  severe  illness  which  interrupted  the 
author  in  the  progress  of  his  work,  and  threatened  to  ao  more, 
and  in  which  Mr.  Thackeray  falls  into  a  more  serious  strain  than 
usual.  A  long,  and  almost  religious,  dialogue  takes  place  be- 
tween Pen,  then  in  a  low  moral  state,  and  professing  himself  a 
sceptic  and  pococurante^  and  his  elder  friend  Warrington,  who 
retorts  his  arguments,  denounces  his  conclusions,  and  tries  to 
rekindle  in  him  faith  and  enthusiasm.  The  dialogue  is  thus 
wound  up: — 

Pen  and  Warrington  philosophizing, — "  We  are  not  pledging  ourselves 
for  the  correctness  of  his  (Pen's)  opinions,  which  readers  will  please 
to  consider  are  delivered  dramatically,  the  writer  being  no  more  answer- 
able for  them,  than  for  the  sentiments  uttered  by  any  other  character 
of  the  story.  Our  endeavour  is  merely  to  foUow  out  in  its  progress  the 
development  of  the  mind  of  a  worldly  and  selfish,  but  not  ungenerous 
or  unkind,  or  tiiith-avoiding  man.      And  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the 
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lamentable  stage  to  which  his  logic  has  at  present  brought  him,  is 
one  of  general  scepticism,  and  sneering  acquiescence  in  the  world  as 
it  is ;  or,  if  you  like  so  to  call  it,  a  belief,  qualified  with  scorn,  in  all 
things  extant.  The  tastes  and  habits  of  such  a  man  prevent  him 
from  being  a  boisterous  demagogue,  and  his  love  of  truth,  and  dislike 
of  cant,  keep  him  from  advancing  crude  propositions,  such  as  manj  load 
reformers  are  constantly  ready  with,  much  more  from  uttering  do¥m- 
right  falsehoods,  in  arguing  questions  or  abusing  opponents,  which  he 
would  die  or  starve  rather  than  use.  It  was  not  in  our  friend's  natare 
to  be  able  to  utter  certain  lies ;  nor  was  he  strong  enough  to  protest 
against  others,  except  with  a  polite  sneer ;  his  maxim  being,  that  he 
owed  obedience  to  all  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  long  as  they  were  not 
repealed. 

^^And  to  what  does  this  easy  and  sceptical  life  lead  a  man? 
Friend  Arthur  was  a  Sadducee,  and  the  Baptist  might  be  in  the  wilder- 
ness, shouting  to  the  poor,  who  were  listening  with  all  their  might  and 
faith  to  the  preacher's  awful  accents  and  denunciations  of  wrath  or  woe 
or  salvation ;  and  our  friend,  the  Sadducee,  would  turn  his  sleek  mole 
with  a  shrug  and  a  smile  from  the  crowd,  and  go  home  to  the  shade 
of  his  terrace,  and  muse  over  preacher  and  audience,  and  tarn  to  his 
roll  of  Plato,  or  his  pleasant  Greek  song-book,  babbling  of  honey  and 
Hybla,  and  nymphs  and  fountains,  and  love.  To  what,  we  say,  does 
this  scepticism  lead?  It  leads  a  roan  to  a  shameful  loneliness  and 
selfishness,  so  to  speak — the  more  shameful  because  it  is  so  goodhum- 
oured  and  conscienceless  and  serene.  Conscience !  What  is  conscience  ? 
Why  accept  remorse  I  What  is  public  or  private  faith  T  Mythuses  alike 
enveloped  in  enormous  tradition.  If,  seeing  and  acknowledging  the  lies 
of  the  world,  Arthur,  as  see  them  you  can,  with  only  too  fatal  a  clear- 
ness, you  submit  to  them  without  any  protest  further  than  a  laugh ;  if, 
plunged  yourself  in  easy  sensuality,  you  allow  the  whole  wretched  world 
to  pass  groaning  by  you  unmoved ;  if  the  fight  for  the  truth  is  taking 
place,  and  all  men  of  honour  are  on  the  ground,  armed  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  you  alone  are  to  lie  on  your  balcony  and  smoke  your 
pipe,  out  of  the  noise  and  the  danger — you  had  better  have  died,  or 
never  have  been  at  all,  than  such  a  sensual  coward. 

"  *The  truth,  friend!'  Arthur  said,  imperturbably ;  *  where  is  the 
truth  ?  Show  it  me.  That  is  the  question  between  us.  1  see  it 
on  both  sides.  I  see  it  on  the  conservative  side  of  the  house,  and 
amongst  the  radicals,  and  even  on  the  ministerial  benches.  I  see  it 
in  this  man,  who  worships  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  is  rewarded  with 
a  silk  apron  and  five  thousand  a-year;  in  that  man,  who,  driven 
fatally  by  the  remorseless  logic  of  his  creed,  gives  up  everything, 
friends,  fame,  dearest  ties,  closest  vanities,  the  respect  of  an  army 
of  churchmen,  the  recognised  position  of  a  leader,  and  passes  over, 
truth-impelled,  to  the  enemy,  in  whose  ranks  he  vdll  serve  henceforth 
as  a  nameless  private  soldier.  ♦  '  ♦  ♦  Yes,  I  am  a  Sadducee, 
and  I  take  things  as  I  find  them,  and  the  world,  and  the  Acts  oi 
Parliament  of  the  world,  as  they  are ;  and,  as  I  intend  to  take  a  wife, 
if  I  find  one,  not  to  be  madly  in  love,  and  prostrate  at  her  feet,  like  a 
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feoly  not  to  worship  her  as  an  angel,  or  to  expect  to  find  her  as  such, 
bat  to  be  good-natured  to  her,  and  courteous,  expecting  good-nature 
and  pleasant  society  from  her  in  turn.  And  so,  George,  if  ever  you 
hear  of  my  marrying,  depend  on  it,  it  won't  be  a  romantic  attachment 
on  my  side ;  and  if  you  hear  of  any  good  place  under  Government, 
I  have  no  particular  scruples,  that  I  know  of,  which  would  prevent 
me  from  accepting  your  oiFer.' 

"  '  O  Pen,  you  scoundrel  I  I  know  what  you  mean,'  here  Warring- 
ton broke  out.  'This  is  the  meaning  of  your  scepticism,  of  your 
quietism,  of  your  atheism,  my  poor  fellow.  You're  going  to  sell 
yourself,  and  Heaven  help  you !  You  are  going  to  make  a  bargain 
which  will  degrade  you,  and  make  you  miserable  for  life,  and  there's 
no  use  talking  of  it.  If  you  are  once  bent  on  it,  the  devil  won't 
prevent  you.' " — Pendennis,  vol  ii.  pp.  236-238. 

After  Mr.  Thackeray'*s  protest  that  he  is  not  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  Pen's  opinions,  as  delivered  in  the  foregoing  extract, 
and  in  the  dialogue  which  precedes  it,  we  may  not,  of  course, 
seek  his  philosophy  in  these  opinions  alone.  Indeed,  we  are  too 
thankftd  to  Mr.  Thackeray  for  having  had  the  boldness  to  intro- 
duce so  serious  a  passage  at  all  into  a  work  of  popular  fiction,  to 
wish  to  take  any  unfair  advantage  of  it.  But,  it  will  be  observed, 
Mr.  Thackeray  does  not  only  report  Pen's  opinions,  he  also  com- 
ments on  these  opinions  very  gravely  in  his  own  name,  and  he 
combats  them  through  the  medium  of  Warrington.  When,  how- 
ever, a  writer  is  at  the  pains  to  represent  dramatically  both  the 
Cand  the  con  of  any  question,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he 
distributed  nearly  the  entire  bulk  of  his  own  sentiments  on 
it  between  the  two  speakers  to  whom  he  assigns  the  task  of  con- 
ducting the  argument.  Accordingly,  it  seems  to  us,  that  in  this 
antinomy  between  Pen  and  Warrington,  we  may,  without  any 
iinnstice,  discern  the  main  features  of  the  author's  own  philosophy 
of  life.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  many  parts 
of  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Pendennis 
theory  may  be  assumed  to  predominate ;  but  that,  ever  and  anon, 
traces  of  the  Warrington  spirit  are  also  to  be  found  in  them. 

Pen^  in  the  passage  before  us,  appears  as  a  pococurante  and  a 
sceptic.  Still  nonest  and  kindly,  and  above  any  positive  mean- 
ness, he  has  sunk,  for  the  time,  into  a  general  lowness  of  the 
spiritual  faculty,  the  visible  form  of  which  is  "  a  sneering  acqui- 
escence with  the  world  as  it  is,''  or  rather  "  a  belief,  qualified 
with  scorn,  in  all  things  extant."  But  precisely  here  lies  the 
point.  To  a  man  in  this  state  of  mind,  all  the  things  that  do  exist 
are  not  eastant.  As  his  eye  sweeps  through  the  universe,  it  rests 
by  an  internal  necessity  only  on  the  meaner,  minuter,  and  more 
terrestrial  phenomena,  which  strike  by  their  intense  nearness ; 
while  the  facts  of  the  higher  physics  fade  away  into  an  iiivisi- 
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bility,  which,  like  that  of  the  stars  by  day,  passes  for  non-exist- 
ence. Beings  like  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Michael,  may,  as  the 
poet  sublimely  teaches,  sing  of  God's  mightier  works — of  the 
sun  hymning  in  chorus  with  his  kindred  stars,  of  the  fair  earth 
wheeling  onlier  axis,  of  the  storms  that  rage  between  land  and 
sea.  They  may  speak  of  these  things,  for  these  things  are  extant 
to  their  vision.  But  let  Mephistopbeles  enter,  and  how  the  note 
is  changed  I  He  cannot  talk  fine ;  lie  cannot  gabble  of  suns  and 
worlds,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  I  What  he  sees  and  can  report 
upon,  is  a  far  more  matter-of-fact  concern — how  men  are  daily 
growing  more  foolish  and  miserable ;  how  the  little  god  of  earth 
IS  still  as  odd  in  his  ways  as  ever,  and  is  continually  getting  into 
some  new  mess  or  other  I  Precisely  such,  though  with  less  pro- 
fundity and  more  principle,  is  the  spirit  of  Pen.  He  is,  like 
Mephistopbeles,  a  pococurante.  The  nigher  things  of  the  world 
not  being  extant  for  him,  he  qualifies  his  belief  in  all  he  does 
see  with  a  sneer.  Suppose,  now,  this  spirit  transferred  into 
literature ;  how  will  it  show  itself  there  ?  In  a  general  tone  of 
scoffing ;  in  a  disbelief  in  enthusiasm,  or  any  species  of  mental 
exaltation ;  in  a  tendency  to  avoid  in  one*s  self,  and  to  turn  into 
ridicule  in  others,  all  words  or  phrases  that  recognise  the  diviner 
truths  of  existence  or  the  higher  developments  of  mind ;  in  a 
fondness  for  scandal  and  vile  social  investigations,  and  in  a  dis- 
taste for  the  magnificent  and  the  beautiful.  What,  for  example, 
is  Mephistopheles's  speech  in  the  presence  of  the  angels,  out 
another  version  of  that  of  which  our  modern  literature  is  full — 
a  perpetual  tirade  against  such  entities  and  expressions  as  (to 
enumerate  a  few  in  different  departments,)  spiritual-mindedness^ 
fervid  affection,  a  Christian  life,  the  transcendental  metaphysics, 
noble  aspiration,  high  art  ?  It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that,  even 
in  the  least  earnest  portion  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings,  he 
exhibits  the  spirit  of  scorn  to  anything  like  this  extent.  An 
admirer  of  Tennyson — the  poet  who,  most  of  all  men  living, 
represents,  and  would  woo  back  among  us,  the  rare,  the  religious, 
and  the  exquisite — could  hardly  do  this.  Still,  Mr.  Thackeray 
is  not  altogether  blameless  in  this  respect ;  and,  probably,  what- 
ever amount  of  truth  there  is  in  the  general  complaint  against 
him,  as  a  writer  who  delights  in  the  contemplation  of  human 
weaknesses  and  absurdities,  may  be  resolved  into  the  cause 
under  notice. 

But  there  are  moments  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings  when 
Warrington  breaks  in.  ^  Believing  many  things  that  Pen  be- 
lieves ;  sympathizing  with  him  in  many  of  his  feelings,  and 
Erobably  witnout  any  much  more  definite  creed  of  his  own,  that 
e  could  state  in  words — Warrington  is  yet  a  nobler  being  than 
Pen.   Higher  things  are  extant  to  him  ;  and  though  his  hatred  of 
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cant,  and  his  rough  cynical  habit,  would  probably  lead  him  to 
sliow  his  sense  of  these  things  in  any  other  way  rather  than  that 
of  seasoning  his  talk  with  references  to  them,  and  might  even 
prompt  him  to  kick  the  words  art,  the  ideal,  transcendentalism, 
&e.,  to  death,  if  ever  they  came  too  provokingly  across  his  path,  (a 
murder  in  which,  but  that  the  words  still  do  serve  a  kind  of  use- 
ful purpose,  we  know  many  that  would  assist  him) ;  yet  in  his 
own  soul  he  cherishes  a  fund  of  finer  emotion,  which  will  betray 
itself  in  bursts  and  flashes.  Something  of  this  we  remark  in 
Thackeray  himself.  It  is  seen  in  the  general  conception  of  some 
of  his  characters,  such  as  Laura  and  Mrs.  Pendennis,  as  well  as 
Warrington;  it  is  seen  in  occasional  passages  of  serious  reflection, 
of  which  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  the  one  from  which  we 
have  made  an  extract ;  and  it  is  seen  also  in  a  frequent  touch  of 
real  pathos,  such  as  no  mere  affectation  of  the  sorrowful  could 
enable  a  writer  to  assume.  On  the  whole,  we  should  say  that 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  nowhere  exhibited  this  serious  spirit  so  con- 
spicuously as  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "Pendennis;"  and 
remarking  this,  and  how  good  the  effect  is,  we  must  admit, 
without  any  prejudice  to  our  previous  observation  regarding  the 
necessity  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  keeping  obstinately  to  his  own 
style  of  art,  that  we  should  like  to  see  him  in  future  diminish 
the  Pen  a  little  and  develop  the  Warrington. 

There  is  one  piece  of  positive  doctrine,  however,  in  which  both 
Pen  and  Warrington  agree,  and  of  which  Mr.  Thackeray's  writ- 
ings are  as  decidedly  the  exponents  in  the  present  day,  as  Mr. 
Dickens's  are  of  the  doctrine  of  kindliness.  This  doctrine  may 
be  called  the  doctrine  of  Anti-snobbism.  Singular  fact !  in  the 
great  city  of  London,  where  higher  and  more  ancient  faiths  seem 
to  have  all  but  perished,  and  where  men  bustle  in  myriads,  scarce 
restrained  by  any  spiritual  law,  there  has  arisen  of  late  years,  as 
there  arose  in  Mecca  of  old,  a  native  form  of  ethical  belief,  by 
which  its  inhabitants  are  tried  and  try  each  other.  "  Thou  shaft 
not  be  a  snob,"  such  is  the  first  principle  at  present  of  Cockney 
ethics.  And  observe  how  much  real  sincerity  there  is  in  this 
principle,  how  it  really  addresses  itself  to  facts,  and  only  to  facts, 
known  and  admitted.  It  is  not  the  major  morals  of  human 
nature,  but  what  are  called  the  minor  morals  of  society,  and 
these  chiefly  in  their  aesthetic  aspect,  as  modes  of  pleasant 
breeding,  that  the  Cockney  system  of  ethics  recognises.  Its 
maxims  and  commands  are  not  "Thou  shalt  do  no  wrong," 
"Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me,"  "Thou  shalt 
not  covet," — but  "Thou  shalt  pronounce  thy  H's,"'  "Thou 
shalt  not  abuse  waiters  as  if  they  were  dogs,"  "  Thou  shalt 
not  falsely  make  a  boast  of  dining  with  peers  and  Members 
of  Parliament."     He  who  offends  m  these  respects  is  a  snob. 
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Thus,  at  leasty  the  Cockney  moralist  professes  no  more  than  he 
really  believes.  The  real  species  of  moral  evil  recognised  in  Lon- 
don^  the  real  kind  of  offence  which  the  moral  sentiment  there 
punishes,  and  cannot  away  with,  is  snobbism.  The  very  name, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  characteristic  and  unpretentious — curt, 
London-born,  irreverent.  When  you  say  that  a  pian  is  a  snob, 
it  does  not  mean  that  you  detest  and  abhor  him,  but  only  that 
you  must  cut  him,  or  make  fun  of  him.  Such  is  Anti-snobbismy 
the  doctrine  of  which  Mr.  Thackeray,  among  his  other  merits, 
has  the  merit  of  being  the  chief  literary  expounder  and  apostle ! 
Now  it  is  not  a  very  awful  doctrine,  certainly ;  it  is  not,  as  our 
friend  Warrington  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  the  doctrine  in 
the  strength  of  which  one  would  like  to  guide  his  own  soul,  or  to 
face  the  future  and  the  everlasting ;  still  it  has  its  use,  and  by  all 
means  let  it  have,  yes,  let  it  have  its  scribes  and  preachers  I 

We  had  thought,  after  this  more  grave  investigation,  to  indulge 
in  some  remarks  illustrative  more  especially  of  the  humours  of  the 
two  writers,  as  compared  with  each  other,  of  the  forms  of  the  comic 
in  which  they  respectively  excel  and  show  their  mastery.  Here 
also  we  should  have  seen  the  diflFerence  of  their  ultimate  method 
and  spirit;  and  should  have  found  Dickens  to  be  the  more  kindly, 
genial,  and  fantastic,  and  Thackeray  to  be  the  more  tart,  satirical, 
and  truculent  humorist.  Forbearing  any  such  process  of  con- 
trast, however,  the  scope  and  results  of  which  we  have  already 
indicated,  we  must  close  with  a  general  remark,  applicable  to  both 
writers. 

Although  the  aim  of  all  fictitious  literature  is  primarily  to  in- 
terest the  reader ;  and  although,  in  a  certain  deep  sense,  it  may 
be  maintained  that  no  kind  of  literary  composition  whatever  is 
valuable  that  is  not  interesting,  it  would  yet  seem  as  if  recently  the 
determination  to  achieve  that  special  kind  of  interest  which  consists 
in  mere  amusement,  had  prevailed  too  largely  among  our  writers 
of  tales  and  novels.  We  do  not  often  see  now  that  effort  at  artistic 
perfection,  that  calm  resolution  to  infiise  into  a  performance  the 
concentrated  thought  and  observation  of  the  writer,  and  to  give  it 
final  roundness  and  finish,  which  did  exist  in  old  times,  and  which 
supreme  authorities  have  always  recommended.  The  spirit  of 
craft  and  money-making  has  crept  into  our  artistic  literature ; 
and,  even  in  our  best  writers,  we  have  but  a  compromise  between 
the  inner  desire  and  the  outer  necessity.  Nor  is  this  to  be  very 
harshly  condemned,  or  very  gravely  wondered  at.  Our  writers 
of  fiction,  for  the  most  part,  candidly  own  that  they  write  to 
make  money  and  amuse  people.  Their  merit  is  therefore  the 
greater,  when,  like  the  two  eminent  writers  whose  works  we  have 
been  discussing,  they  do  more  than  this.  Should  we  suggest 
that  their  functions  would  be  intrinsically  higher,  and  more  satis- 
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factory  to  their  own  better  judgment,  did  they  work  less  accord- 
ing to  the  external  demand,  and  more  according  to  the  internal 
wish  and  form,  they  will  admit  the  suggestion  to  the  full,  but 
say  that  on  the  whole  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  follow  it. 
Should  we  farther  adduce  the  old  consideration  of  fame,  and  the 
opinion  of  posterity,  as  an  argument  on  the  right  side,  they  may 
even  turn  the  laugh  against  us.  "  Posterity !"  they  may  say, 
with  Mr.  Merryman  in  the  Prelude  to  Faust : — 

Would  of  posterity  I  heard  less  mention  ! 
Suppose  posterity  had  my  attention, 
Who'd  make  contemporary  fun  ? 

Besides,  in  the  present  and  still  increasing  multitudinousness  of 
books  and  authors,  the  chance  of  having  readers  among  posterity 
is,  even  for  the  best,  a  very  sorry  hope.  Still,  we  would  adhere 
to  our  wish;  and  that  very  multitudinousness  of  books  and  authors 
may  bring  us  right  again  one  day.  There  are  two  literary  de- 
vices or  fashions  to  which  at  present  one  may  trace  much  of  the 
particular  evil  now  under  view.  The  one  is  the  fashion  or  device 
of  the  three- volume  novel ;  the  other  the  fashion  of  publishing 
novels  in  serial  numbers.  The  first,  which  we  are  happy  to  see 
is  losing  ground,  is  a  wretched  piece  of  publisher's  despotism  in 
literature,  redeemed  from  absolute  vileness  only  by  that  mystical 
artistic  value  which  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  in  the  number 
three.  The  other,  which  is  still  gaining  ground,  operates  delete- 
riously,  by  compelling  an  author  to  supply  the  parts  of  his  story 
before  he  has  thoroughly  conceived  the  whole,  and  also  by  com- 
pelling him  to  spice  each  separate  part,  so  that  it  may  please  alone. 
These  conditions  exist,  and  it  is  not  given  to  any  man,  in  anytime, 
to  be  independent  of  conditions  that  will  thwart  him,  and  compel 
him  to  deviate  from  his  ideal  of  excellence.  Still,  if  such  writers 
as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Jerrold,  who  have  already  earned  a 
reputation,  who  have  as  much  talent  as  any  of  those  past  novelists 
01  whom  our  literature  is  proud,  and  who  may  even  venture  now 
to  lead  the  public  against  its  own  prejudices,  were  to  set  the 
example,  by  each  doing  his  best,  in  the  style  each  in  his  inner 
heart  believes  to  be  best,  the  good  that  would  be  effected  might 
be  very  great.  * 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Formal  Logic ;  or,  the  CalculiM  o/Inferencej  Neces^ 
sary  and  Probable.  By  AUGUSTUS  De  Morgan,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  University  College,  London.  Lon- 
don, 1 847. 

2.  On  the  Symbols  of  Logic^  the  Theory  of  Hie  Syllogism^  and^  in 
particular  J  of  the  Copula^  and  the  Application  of  the  Theory  of 
Probabilities  to  some  Questions  of  Evidence.  From  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.  Vol.  IX. 
Part  I.  By  Augustus  De  Morgan,  Sec.  R.A.S.,  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Univer- 
sity College,  London.     Cambridge,  1850. 

3.  An  Outline  of  the  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought ;  A  Treatise  on 
Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  William  Thomson,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  London  and 
Oxford,  1849. 

Ai.  An  Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms j  being  that 
which  gained  the  Prize  proposed  by  Sir  William  JHamiltony  in 
the  year  1846,  for  the  best  Exposition  of  the  New  Doctrine  pro^ 
pounded  in  his  Lectures.  With  an  Historical  Appendix.  By 
Thomas  Spencer  Baynes,  Translator  of  the  Port-Koyal 
Logic.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1850. 

Logic,  in  so  far  as  it  investigates  the  laws  of  the  process  per- 
formed, consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  all  sound  thinkers,  has 
been  aptly  compared  to  grammar,  which  in  like  manner  inquires 
into  the  principles  of  correct  speech.  The  parallel  might  be 
carried  further.  There  is  an  analogy  in  their  perversions,  as 
well  as  in  their  legitimate  offices.  Grammar,  elevated  into 
Gramarye,*  has  been  regarded  as  enabling  its  fortunate  possessor 
to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  world ;  and  Logic, 
burdened  with  the  incubus  of  Realism,  has  been  considered  as 
affording  an  insight  into  the  no  less  mysterious  essences  of  things 
in  general.  Less  fortunate,  however,  than  its  sister  science, 
Logic  has  scarcely  yet  been  able  entirely  to  emancipate  itself 
from  its  early  bondage.  No  one  now  regards  Lindley  Murray 
as  a  wizard,  or  those  fair  disciples  by  whom  he  is  chiefly  studied 
as  possessing  more  of  the  black  art  than  is  contained  in  the 


*  See  Bishop  Percy's  note  to  the  ballad  of  King  Estiuere. 
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natural  magic  of  a  Lancashire  witch.  While  Logic,  though 
slowly  and  painfully  working  its  way  to  its  proper  position,  as 
the  science  of  tlie  laws  of  formal  thinking^  meets  every  now  and 
then  with  a  rude  recall  to  material  associations.  The  slave  has 
broken  prison,  but  the  master  has  not  yet  relinquished  his  claim ; 
and  the  fugitive  still  carries  about  him  some  hnks  of  his  chain, 
by  which  ever  and  anon  some  emissary  of  his  former  tyrants 
seeks  to  drag  him  back  to  the  burdens  and  the  flesh-pots  of  his 
servitude. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  human  knowledge  of  which 
the  history  presents  anomalies  so  strange  and  startling  as  that  of 
Logic.  From  age  to  age  it  has  blended  itself  with  the  matter  of 
predominant  interest,  and  its  nature,  it^  form,  its  province,  have 
m  each  successive  stage  been  perpetually  the  theme  of  doubt  and 
controversy.  At  one  time  an  instrument  of  philosophy,  at  an- 
other the  handmaid  of  divinity,  now  a  method  of  demonstration, 
and  now  an  art  of  thinking,  allying  itself  at  different  periods 
with  physics,  with  metaphysics,  with  psychology,  with  theology, 
now  formal,  and  now  material,  in  this  generation  a  science,  in 
that  an  art,  sometimes  both,  and  sometimes  neither, — it  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at  that  these  Protean  metamorphoses  have  caused 
at  times  its  very  basis  to  be  questioned,  and  that  adversaries 
should  have  occasionally  applied  to  it  the  language  of  its  founder 
on  a  very  different   subject,    '^afiaCKeovra  riva   icai   aaOpto^ 

tBpVfl€V0V, 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  various  doctrines  concerning 
the  nature  and  province  of  Logic,  its  actual  contents  have  at  no 
time  essentially  varied.  Scarcely  any  two  logicians  are  in  ac- 
cordance as  to  what  it  is  that  they  are  expounding ;  scarcely  any 
have  in  their  exposition  materially  added  to  or  taken  from  the 
original  body  of  the  system.  Logic  is  not,  like  mathematics  or 
physical  science,  the  result  of  the  united  discoveries  of  successive 
generations.  It  is  the  offspring  almost  entirely  of  one  master  mind, 
to  whose  authority  nearly  every  disputant  has  appealed,  as  deci- 
sive on  his  own  side  of  the  question.  It  is  not  like  the  river, 
which,  springing  at  first  from  some  obscure  and  insignificant 
source,  receives  in  its  progress  the  waters  of  tributary  streams, 
acquiring,  still  under  the  same  title,  a  wider  channel' and  an 
ampler  volume,  till  the  name  which  the  inland  peasant  asso- 
ciates with  some  petty  rivulet  is  to  the  merchant  the  broad  high- 
way of  commerce,  and  to  the  mariner  a  sea,  bearing  navies  on 
its  bosom.  It  is  the  work  of  one  age  and  of  one  man, — a  Pallas, 
which  sprang  full  grown  and  full  armed  from  the  head  of  her 
parent, — a  monument  which  after  generations  have  contented 
themselves  with  commenting  on  and  elucidating,  without  adding 
to  or  diminishing  firom  the  original.     Other  gods  have  removed 
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from  their  habitations  ;  the  fane  of  Terminus  still  stands  on  its 
pristine  site ;  but  its  votaries  are  notwithstanding  at  variance 
as  to  its  size  and  form,  inquiring  what  parts  are  principal, 
what  subordinate,  what  merely  ornamental,  what  was  the  de- 
sign of  the  architect,  and  how  he  has  adhered  to  it  in  the  exe- 
cution. 

As  regards  what  Aristotle  did,  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
remark  of  Kant,  that  since  the  time  of  the  Stagirite,  Logic  has 
neither  advanced  nor  receded  a  step.  As  regaras  what  Aristotle 
left  undone,  it  is  no  less  true  that  its  whole  subsequent  history 
exhibits  scarcely  anything  but  the  ebb  and  flow  of  unsettled 
opinion.  The  master  left  behind  him  a  collection  of  writings ; 
and  to  the  substance  of  that  collection  his  disciples  have  for  the 
most  part  faithfully  adhered  :  he  left  no  definition  of  the  science 
on  which  he  wrote  and  no  principle  for  determining  its  bounda- 
ries ;  and  these  accordingly  have  been  matter  of  controversy  ever 
since. 

The  above  remarks  apply  only  to  the  state  of  Logic  from  Aris- 
totle to  Kant.  Its  history  since  the  latter  period  presents  a  sin- 
gular and  instructive  contrast  to  its  former  fortunes.  A  few 
writers  indeed  have  rigidly  adhered  to  or  even  narrowed  the 
Kantian  limits,  but  the  predominant  feature  of  speculation  has 
been  an  inverted  attempt  at  expansion.  The  general  idea  of  the 
science  becomes,  with  slight  variety,  tolerably  fixed  and  definite ; 
the  province  which  that  idea  includes,  varies  almost  fix)m  zero  to 
infinity.  In  short,  while  the  pre-Kantian  logicians  have  laboured 
to  accommodate  the  form  to  the  matter,  to  comprehend  under 
one  general  notion  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  Aristotelian  specu- 
lation, the  post-Kantian  logicians  have  striven  to  develop  the 
matter  from  the  form,  starting  from  the  idea  of  thought  and  its 
processes,  to  construct  a  science  more  or  less  comprehensive, 
according  as  the  domain  of  pure  thinking  is  extended  or  con- 
tracted. This  revolution  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy.  The  understanding,  being  thereby  limited  to  the 
field  of  possible  experience,  became  confessedly  finite  in  its  capa- 
city and  objects.  There  remained,  therefore,  no  alternative  for 
the  future  metaphysician,  but  either  to  abandon  altogether  the 
philosophy  of  the  infinite,  or  to  assume,  in  opposition  to  Kant, 
the  existence  of  a  directly  cognitive  faculty  of  Reason, — a  faculty 
independent  of  the  acknowledged  laws  of  finite  thinking.  It  had 
been  proved  impossible  to  contract  the  object  within  the  received 
grasp  of  the  subject ;  there  remained  only  the  attempt  to  expand 
tne  subject  to  the  compass  of  the  object;  an  attempt  which 
necessarily  ended  in  the  identification  of  the  two.  feoth  the 
method  and  the  nomenclature  became  thus  inverted,  and  meta- 
physic,  reversing  the  complaint  of  Aristotle,  assumes  the  name 
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and  garb  of  dialectic,*  not  unmixed  with  sophistry.  Thought 
and  Being  become  one  and  the  same ;  the  reasoning  process  is  a 
continual  creation  of  the  universe;  and  Logic,  the  science  of 
pure  thinking,  is  at  the  same  time  a  revelation  of  the  whole 
mystery  of  existence.f 

The  ancient  metaphysic  is  described  by  Hegel  as  finite  thought 
striving  after  the  infinite  ;  the  Understanding  attempting  to  con- 
template the  objects  of  the  Keason.l  But  his  own  system  escapes 
the  charge  at  the  close  only  by  an  act  of  suicide  at  the  outset. 
The  ancient  philosophy  merely  overtasked  the  untried  power  of 
thought.  Its  successor  commences  by  giving  the  lie  to  consci- 
ousness, and  denying  the  validity  of  the  very  laws  by  which 
itself,  in  common  with  all  human  thought,  is  in  act  regulated. 
Logic  has  thus  realized  the  fabled  death  of  its  founder.  Unable 
to  rathom  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  Euripus  of  Being,  it  has  ended 
by  drowning  itself  in  the  current.  Among  the  struggles  pre- 
ceding the  grand  euthanasia,  there  have  not  been  wanting  spe- 
culations more  akin  to  some  of  those  which  we  propose  to  notice 
in  this  Article — speculations  tending  to  identify  logic,  and 
through  logic  metaphysic,  with  mathematics.  There  is  not  in- 
deed much  affinity  between  the  details  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's 
system  and  that  of  Bardili;  but  in  both  we  may  trace  the  same 
error  of  regarding  reasoning  as  a  computatiorij  giving  a  partial 
and  perverted  view  of  the  process  of  thought  and  its  expression 
by  means  of  mathematical  analogies  and  a  mathematical  nota- 
tion, inverting  the  relation  of  whole  and  part,  subordinating 
logic  to  algebra,  and  substituting  the  calculus  of  inference  for 
the  inference  of  calculation.  Verily,  in  philosophy,  as  elsewhere, 
extremes  meet.  Who  would  have  expected  to  see  English  ma- 
thematicians extending  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  Hobbes,  or 
German  metaphysicians  repeating  the  maxim  oi  Condillac,  "  cal- 
culer  c'est  raisonner,  et  raisonner  c'est  calculer?"§ 

But  the  Logic  of  modem  Germany  is  a  subject  too  vast  and 
too  important  to  be  discussed  within  our  present  limits.     We 


*  Metsph.  III.  2.  Oi  ya,^  ^taktxrix»)  xa)  coipifra.)  return  ftiv  uTo^voyrett  ^^tifta 
Tf  ptXsiri^tf  {h  yit^  f^i^rtxfi  ^ettvofiivfi  fiovov  ^o^ia,  i^rt,  xett  et  hetktxnxei  hetkiyevreit 
wtf)  at^eitrett)  xettev  H  Ta^t  re  ev  tffriv 

+  **  Bei  der  Exposition  des  reinen  Begriffs,"  says  Hegel,  "  ist  angedeutet  worden, 
dasB  derselbe  der  absolute,  gottliche  Begriff  selbst  ist,  so  dass  jener  logische  Ver- 
lauf  die  unmittelbare  Darstellung  der  Selbstbestimmung  Gottes  zum  Seyn  ware." 
The  mock  thnnder  of  Salmoneus  was  modesty  itself  to  this.  But  our  modern 
Salmonens,  while  apparently  raising  man  to  an  equality  with  his  Maker,  in  fact 
only  degrades  the  Deity  to  an  identity  with  the  general  consciousness  of  mankind. 

±  Die  blosse  Yerstandes-Ansicht  der  Vemunft-Gegenstande. 

{  LQngu£de9  CalcuU,  1.  I.  eh.  16.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  computation  doctrine 
that  the  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic,  under  which,  according  to  Hobbes, 
mil  ratiocination  is  comprehended,  are  not  reasoning  processes  at  all. 
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have  alluded  to  it  chicflj  as  famishing  an  instractive  comment 
on  what  we  believe  to  be  the  fundamental  defect  in  Kant^s  treat- 
ment of  the  science, — the  entire  isolation  of  Logic  from  Psycho- 
logy, the  rejection,  under  the  name  of  empirical,  of  all  the 
special  phenomena  of  consciousness,  of  all  the  actual  character- 
istics 01  any  determinate  operation  of  thought.  To  this  subject 
we  may  possibly  find  another  opportunity  of  recurring.  Our 
present  concern  is  with  the  position  and  prospects  of  Logic  in 
our  own  country ;  with  the  striking  fact  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  revived  interest  in  the  study,  and  with  the  important 
question,  how  that  interest  may  be  best  controlled  and  directed. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  works  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  oi  this  Article  claim  the  attention  of  our  readers.  They 
are  the  representatives  of  two  distinct,  and  in  some  respects 
antagonist  systems,  each  professing  to  contribute  a  large  addi- 
tion to  the  hitherto  authorized  contents  of  the  science,  and 
each  claiming,  as  the  basis  of  its  extension,  the  principle  of  a 
more  exact  analysis  of  the  form  of  Thought.  The  pretensions 
of  either,  if  admitted,  will  necessitate  a  complete  remodelling  of 
the  existing  details  of  the  science, — a  step  too  important  to 
be  undertaken  withQut  a  thorough  sifting  and  testing  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  recommended.  So  important  a  crisis 
in  the  history  of  Logic  demands  on  the  part  of  a  journal  that 
professes  to  watch  the  chief  contemporaneous  evolutions  of  the 
mental  and  physical  sciences  some  notice,  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  bestow  upon  it  in  the  following  pages. 

The  exposition  of  one  of  these  systems  is  given  in  the  Formal 
Logic  of  ^Professor  De  Morgan  ;  the  other  has  for  some  years 
been  taught  in  the  unpublished  lectures  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, and  its  essential  features  may  be  gathered  from  the  publica- 
tions of  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Baynes.  The  characteristics  of 
each  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  their  respective  authors.  Mr. 
De  Morgan,  in  his  preface,  calls  the  attention  of  his  readers  to 
the  following  points. 

"  In  the  form  of  the  proposition,  the  copula  is  made  as  abstract 
as  the  terms :  or  is  considered  as  obeying  only  those  conditions 
which  are  necessary  to  inference. 

"  Every  name  is  treated  in  connection  with  its  contrary  or 
contradictory  name;  the  distinction  between  these  words  not 
being  made,  and  others  supplied  in  consequence.  Eight  really 
separable  forms  of  predication  are  thus  obtained  between  any 
two  names :  the  eight  of  the  common  system  amounting  only  to 
six,  when,  as  throughout  my  work,  the  two  forms  of  a  con- 
vertible proposition  are  considered  as  identical. 

"The  complex  proposition  is  introduced,  consisting  in  the 
co-existence  of  two  simple  ones.     The  theory  of  the  syllogism  of 
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complex  propositions  is  made  to  precede  that  of  the  simple  or 
ordinary  syllogism ;  which  last  is  deduced  from  it. 

**  The  theory  of  the  numerical  syllogism  is  investigated,  in 
which,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  numerical  quantity  in  both  terms 
of  every  proposition,  a  numerical  inference  is  made. 

"  The  old  doctrine  of  modals  is  made  to  give  place  to  the 
numerical  theory  of  probability." 

Sir  William  Hamilton  has  issued  a  prospectus  of  his  intended 
New  Analytic  of  Logical  Formsy  in  which  its  most  important 
features  are  described  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  ^rst  place,  in  the  essay  there  will  be  shown,  that  the 
syllogism  proceeds,  not  as  has  hitherto,  virtually  at  least,  been 
taught,  in  one,  but  in  the  two  correlative  and  counter  wholes 
(Metaphysical)  of  Comprehension^  and  (Logical)  ot  Extension ; 
the  major  premise  in  the  one  whole  being  the  minor  premise  in 
the  other,  &c. 

**  In  the  second  place,  the  self-evident  truth, — that  we  can  only 
rationally  deal  with  what  we  already  understand,  determines  the 
simple  logical  postulate, — To  state  explicitly  what  is  thought  im- 
plicitly. From  the  consistent  application  of  this  postulate,  on 
which  Logic  ever  insists,  but  which  Logicians  have  never  fairly 
obeyed,  it  follows : — that,  logically,  we  ought  to  take  into  account 
the  qtumtity^  always  understood  in  thought,  but  usually,  and  for 
manifest  reasons,  elided  in  its  expression,  not  only  of  the  sub- 
jecty  but  also  of  the  predicate^  of  a  judgment." 

The  doctrine  of  a  quantified  predicate^  and  its  influence  on  the 
forms  of  the  syllogism^  may  be  selected  as  the  most  important 
feature  in  both  systems,  as  well  on  its  own  account  as  on  that 
of  the  controversy  which  has  taken  place  concerning  the  author- 
ship. Into  that  controversy  we  have  no  intention  of  entering ; 
especially  as  we  are  convinced  that  the  two  systems  are  not 
only  distinct  from,  but  opposed  to  each  other.*  The  opposition 
is  clearly  marked  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  own  words. 


*  One  doctrine  indeed  is  common  to  both  systems, — that  of  the  ultra-total 
qnantification  of  the  middle  term ;  and  in  this  there  can  be  no  question  that 
neither  author  is  indebted  to  the  otlier.  But  Mr.  De  Morgan  goes  rather  too  far 
when  he  asserts  that  a  person  kept  close  to  Aristotle's  forms  could  not  prove  that 
some  men  must  have  both  coats  and  waistcoats,  if  a  majority  have  coats  and  a 
majority  waistcoats.  The  proof  would  indeed  be  condemned  by  Aristotle's  rules, 
but  it  may  be  admitted  without  violating  his  principles.  For  Aristotle  does  not, 
like  many  of  his  successors,  regard  the  2d  and  3d  figures  as  independent  forms  of 
reasoning,  but  considers  their  validity  to  be  dependent  on  their  reducibility  to  the 
first  Mr.  De  Morgan's  syllogism  is  in  the  third  figure,  and  may  easily  be  brought 
to  the  Aristotelian  type  by  a  reductio  per  impossihile.  It  therefore  stands  on  the 
same  footing  with  a  syllogism  in  Bokardo,  as  imperfect  but  perfectible.  But  we 
agree  with  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  regarding  this  quantification  as  authentic,  but  of 
little  use  iu  practice,  and  cumbering  the  science  with  a  superfluous  mass  of  moods. 
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"  We  have  simply  to  consider,  in  their  contrasts,  the  three 
following  schemes  of  quantification. 

"  T\\Q  first  scheme  is  that  which  logically  confines  all  expressed 
quantity  to  the  subjecty  presuming  the  predicate  to  be  taken, — in 
negative  propositions,  always  determinately  in  its  greatest  and 
least  extension,  (universally  and  singularly,) — in  affirmative 
propositions,  always  indeterminately  in  some  part  of  its  extension, 
(particularly.) 

"  The  second  scheme  is  that  which  logically  extends  the  ex- 
pression of  quantity  to  both  the  propositional  terms,  and  allows 
the  predicate  to  be  of  any  quantity  in  propositions  of  either 
quality. 

"  The  third  scheme  is  that  which  logically  admits  more  expressed 
quantities  than  a  determinately  least  or  greatest  extension,  (quan- 
tity singular  and  universal,)  and  an  indeterminately  partial  ex- 
tension, (quantity  particular.)**' 

The  second  of  these  is  Sir  William  Hamilton's ;  the  third  is 
Mr.  De  Morgan's.  The  latter  is  the  more  ambitious  of  the  two, 
and  makes  more  formidable  inroads  upon  the  established  bound- 
aries of  Logic.  It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  on  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  science,  to  scrutinize  narrowly  its 
pretensions ;  and  if,  in  endeavouring  to  fulfil  this  duty,  we  find 
it  necessary  to  express  our  dissent  from  the  principles  of  the 
acute  and  learned  author,  we  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  feeling  anything  but  the  highest  respect  for  the  ability 
which  he  has  in  many  ways  displayed,  and  which  indeed  renders 
the  task  of  opposing  him  more  obligatory,  as  well  as  more  diffi- 
cult. Mr.  be  Morgan's  great  eminence  as  a  mathematician 
makes  it  necessary  for  every  student  of  Logic  to  see  that  he  does 
not  mar  its  doctrines  by  spurious  importations  from  his  favour- 
ite science ;  while  the  acuteness  and  ingenuity  of  many  of  his 
logical  details  render  still  more  imperative  the  duty  of  detecting 
the  unsoundness,  if  any  exists,  oi  his  principles.  It  has  been 
said  that,  next  to  him  who  forms  the  taste  of  a  country,  the 
greatest  genius  is  he  who  corrupts  it.  If  Mr.  De  Morgan 
should  rank  with  posterity  as  one  who  corrupted  Logic  with 
mathematics,  he  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  partners  in  the 
offence ;  for  he  will  find  among  them  Bacon,  who  corrupted  it 
with  physics,  and  Hegel,  who  corrupted  it  with  metaphysics. 

The  main  point  at  issue  between  us  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.  Mr.  De  Morgan  regards  the  processes  of  arithmetic  and 
algebra  as  exhibiting  the  pure  form  of  reasoning,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  belonging  to  the  Logica  docens.  We  consider  all 
mathematical  operations,  so  far  as  they  contain  reasonings  at  all, 
to  be  special  applications  of  reasoning  to  a  particular  matter,  and 
as  such  to  belong  to  the  Logica  utens.     His  system,  fully  carried 
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out,  would  make  logic  an  application  of  mathematics :  we  hold 
mathematical,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  reasoning,  to  be 
an  application  of  logic.  Our  diflFei'ence  is  thus  fundamental. 
We  believe  that  there  is  no  tenable  principle  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  matter  and  the  form  of  thought  which  will  not  make 
the  greater  part  of  his  "  Formal  Logic  "  material.  But  that  the 
controvei'sy  may  not  become  a  dispute  of  words  only,  we  will 
endeavour  at  the  outset  to  lay  down  clearly  our  own  view  of  the 
distinction  in  question — a  step  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  no  work  on  Logic  in  which  the  principle 
is  clearly  enunciated,  though  in  most,  as  far  as  they  are  consis- 
tent with  themselves,  it  is  implied.  If  Mr.  De  Morgan  dissent, 
as  he  probably  will,  from  our  principle,  he  must  state  his  own, 
and  the  public  (that  portion  of  it  at  least  which  takes  an  interest 
in  Logic)  must  decide  between  us.* 

Tliinking,  the  operation  of  the  understanding,  ,may  be  defined 
as  the  act  of  knowing  or  judging  of  things  by  means  of  concepts. 
In  the  extended  sense  in  which  psychology  employs  the  term, 
every  act  of  consciousness  is  a  judgment^  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
an  assertion  of  the  existence  of  its  object  within  or  without  the 
conscious  mind.  The  concept  forms  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  thought.  Perception,  like  any  other  immediate  act  of  con- 
sciousness, has  two  constituent  elements — the  perceiving  subject 
and  the  object  perceived,  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  idea 
being  rejected.  Thought,  as  a  mediate  act  of  consciousness,  re- 
quires at  least  three  elements — the  thinking  subject,  the  object 
about  which  he  thinks,  and  the  concept  mediating  between  the 

two.f 

Preliminary  to  every  act  of  Thought  is  an  act  of  Will,  attention^ 
in  which  the  mind  contemplates  exclusively  a  certain  number  of 
the  attributes  given  in  an  intuition  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest. 


*  Though  we  have  selected  Mr.  De  Morgan  as  the  principal  offender,  the  prin- 
ciples here  advanced  are  in  many  respects  applicable  to  some  other  able  works, 
which  we  have  not  space  to  notice  in  detail.  To  this  class  belong  Boole's  McUhe- 
ntaticcU  Analysis  of  Logic,  Solly's  Syllabtis  of  Logic,  and  a  portion  of  the  mathe- 
matical appendix  to  Drobisch's  valuable  Neue  Darstellung  der  Logik.  All,  we  think, 
are  guilty  of  one  fundamental  error.  Theg  represent  thought  as  a  species  of  algebrag 
instead  of  regarding  algebra  as  a  species  of  thought. 

f  The  reader  of  Kant  will  recognise  in  the  following  remarks  much  of  the 
Krkik  der  reinen  Vernunft.  But  while  acknowledging  our  great  obligations  to 
this  philosopher,  we  think  it  necessary  to  state  in  limine  that  we  have  departed 
from  his  theory  in  two  important  particulars, — 1.  In  regarding  all  consciousness, 
immediate  as  well  as  mediate,  as  a  judgment ;  2.  In  introducing  the  voluntary 
element  of  attention,  an  element  neglected  by  the  Kantian  as  well  as  by  the  sen- 
sational school,  and  only  fully  appreciated  since  the  reaction  against  the  latter, 
commencing  with  the  lectures  of  Laromiguifere.  Nor  do  we  observe  Kant's  distinc- 
tion between  Understanding  and  Reason  in  Logic  ;  the  former  term  we  employ  to 
denote  the  whole  thinking  faculty. 
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By  thought  these  attributes  are  regarded  in  their  relation  io 
objects.  Of  the  three  acts  of  thought  commonly  distinguished  by 
logicians, — Conception,  or  simple  Apprehension,  regards  a  single 
collection  of  attributes  as  representing  one  or  more  objects ; 
Judgment  (in  the  more  limited  or  logical  sense  of  the  term)  re- 
gards two  such  collections  as  related  to  one  or  more  common 
objects ;  Beasoning  regards  two  judgments  as  so  related,  through 
a  common  concept  and  its  objects,  as  to  necessitate  a  third  judg- 
ment in  consequence. 

In  the  product  of  every  one  of  these  operations  we  may  dis- 
tinguish net  ween  matter  and  form.  The  former  is  all  that  is 
given  out  of  the  thinking  act ;  the  latter  is  all  that  is  conveyed 
in  and  through  the  act  itself.  To  conception  are  given  attributes ; 
to  judgment  are  given  concepts ;  to  reasoning  are  ^iren  judgments. 
These  constitute  the  matter  of  the  respective  products.  By  the 
act  of  conceiving,  the  attributes  are  thought  as  representing  one  or 
more  objects ;  by  the  act  of  judging,  the  concepts  are  thought  as  re- 
lated to  one  or  more  common  objects ;  by  the  act  of  reasoning,  the 
judgments  are  thought  as  necessitating  another  judgment  in  conse- 
quence. These  three  features  constitute  the  form  of  the  respective 
products.     Hence  we  define  the  several  products  as  follows : — 

A  concept  is  an  attribute,  or  collection  of  attributes,  (matter,) 
representing  one  or  more  objects,  (form). 

A  judgment  is  a  combination  of  two  concepts,  (matter,)  related 
to  one  or  more  common  objects,  (form). 

A  reasoning  (syllogism)  is  a  combination  of  two  judgments, 
(matter),  necessitating  a  third  judgment  as  their  consequence, 
(form). 

The  thinking  process  itself  may  also  be  distinguished  as  ma- 
terial or  formal.  It  v^formxil  when  the  matter  given  is  sufficient 
for  the  completion  of  the  product,  without  any  other  addition 
than  what  is  communicated  in  the  act  of  thought  itself.  It  is 
material  when  the  data  are  insufficient,  and  the  mind  has  conse- 
quently to  go  out  of  the  thinking  act  to  obtain  additional  mate- 
rials. If,  for  example,  having  given  the  attributes  A,  B,  C,  I 
can  think  those  attributes  as  co-existing  in  an  object,  without 
appealing  to  experience  to  discover  what  objects  actually  possess 
them,  this  is  formal  conceiving.  If,  having  given  the  concepts, 
P  and  Q,  I  can  pronounce  "  P  is  Q ''  without  a  similar  appeal, 
this  informal  judging.  If,  having  given  the  judgments,  "  W  is  X," 
"  Y  is  Z,"  I  can  elicit  a  conclusion  from  them  alone,  this  is  formal 
reasoning.  Experience  is  here  used  in  a  wide  sense,  for  all  acci- 
dental knowledge,  all  that  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  thinking 
act  itself. 

The  condition  of  formal  conceiving  is  that  the  attributes  given 
must  not  contradict  each  other.    There  is  no  contradiction  be- 
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tween  the  notions  of  a  horse's  body  and  a  man's  head.  A  cen- 
taur, therefore,  is  as  conceivable  as  a  horse  or  a  man,  whether 
such  a  creature  exist  in  nature  or  not.  But  let  us  try  to  con- 
cave a  surface  both  black  and  white,  or  a  figure  contained  by 
two  straight  lines ;  the  attempt  to  individualize  the  attributes  by 
applying  them  to  an  object  shews  their  incompatibility.  Hence 
the  law  of  thought  governing  formal  conceiving  is.  What  is  con- 
tradictory is  inconceivable,  what  is  not  contradictory  is  conceiv- 
able. Here  we  have  the  well  known  principle  of  contradiction, 
the  most  general  statement  of  which  is,  "  nothing  can  be  A  and 
not  A,"  or,  *'  no  object  can  be  thought  under  contradictory  attri- 
butes." But  for  material  conceiving  more  than  this  is  required. 
The  senses  must  assure  me  of  the  existence  of  the  objects,  before 
I  can  think  of  horse  or  centaur  as  actually  existing  out  of 
my  imagination.  This  assurance  is  not  the  result  of  a  law  of 
thought,  but  of  a  fact  of  perception ;  hence,  as  a  general  rule, 
all  imaginary  objects  are  conceived  as  such  formally ;  all  real 
objects  are  conceived  as  such  materially. 

Formal  judging  is  possible  whenever  one  of  the  given  concepts 
is  contained  in  the  other.  If  the  concepts  P  and  Q  have  no 
attributes  in  common,  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  co-exist  in  any 
object  without  an  appeal  to  experience ;  but  if  Q  contains  the 
attributes  O  P,  I  can  by  a  law  of  thought  alone  determine  "  all 
Q  is  P."  The  law  in  this  case  is  the  principle  of  identity,  of  which 
the  most  general  statement  is,  "every  A  is  A,"  or,  "every  concept 
is  identical  with  itself."  A  negative  judgment  may  in  like  manner 
be  formed  by  means  of  the  principle  of  contradiction,  when  the 
attributes  in  the  two  concepts  are  contradictory.  Hence,  as  a 
general  rule,  all  analytical  judging  is  formal;  all  synthetical 
judging  is  material. 

The  wording  of  the  above  remarks  has  been  adapted  to  cate- 
gorical judgments ;  but  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  judgments 
are  also  sometimes  analytical,  and  the  result  of  a  formal  process. 
For  example, — if  having  given  the  judgments,  "  A  is  B,  C  is 
D,"  I  can  form  solely  by  a  law  of  thought  without  experience 
the  judgment  "  if  A  is  B,  C  is  D,"  the  process  is  formal.  This 
I  can  do  when  the  concepts  are  given  as  standing  in  the  relation 
of  operating  cause  and  resulting  effect.  Again,  from  the  terms 
A,  B,  and  C,  if  the  two  last  are  given  as  contradictory,  I  can 
form  the  analytical  judgment,  "  A  is  either  B  or  C,  (not  B.") 
In  other  cases  I  must  ascertain  the  fact  from  experience.  Here 
we  have  two  additional  laws  of  thought,  the  one — if  a  cause 
exist,  its  effect  exists  likewise  ;*  the  other,  the  principle  of  ex- 


*  ThiBy  with  its  converse  from  the  non-existence  of  the  effect  to  the  non-existent^ 
of  the  cause,  may  be  called  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  reason  and  cott- 
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eluded  middle,  which,  of  two  contradictory  judgments,  compels 
us  to  think  one  as  true. 

Formal  reasoning  is  possible  when  the  given  propositions  are 
connected  by  a  middle  term,  under  such  conditions  of  quantity 
and  quality  that  the  mere  act  of  thought  necessarily  elicits  the 
conclusion.  If  any  addition  to  the  data  is  required,  the  conse- 
quence is  material.  Purely  formal  reasoning  is  dependent  on 
the  same  laws  as  formal  judgment — the  law  of  identity  governing 
the  affirmative  categorical  syllogism,  the  law  of  contradiction  the 
negative,  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  the  hypothetical,  and  the 
law  of  excluded  middle  the  disjunctive.  A  single  example  must 
suffice.  In  a  syllogism  in  Barbara  we  reason  in  this  form, — 
"All  A  is  [some]  B,  all  C  is  [some]  A;*  therefore  all  C  is 
[some]  B."  The  law  which  determines  the  conclusion  is,  that 
whatever  is  identical  with  a  portion  of  A  is  identical  with  a  por- 
tion of  that  which  is  identical  with  all  A.  Here  is  again  the 
principle  of  identity — "  Every  portion  of  a  concept  is.  identical 
with  itself."  The  other  forms  of  syllogism  may  easily  be  analysed 
in  the  same  manner. 

But  whether  the  thinking  process  is  formal  or  material,  t.«., 
whether  the  necessary  data  are  given  to  the  thinker,  or  have  to 
be  sought  by  him  in  addition  to  the  act  of  thought,  the  resulting 
product  possesses  in  every  case  a  matter  and  a  form,  the  former 
being  given  to,  the  latter  being  given  Jy,  the  thinking  act.  We 
must  necessarily  be  brief,  and  can  therefore  point  out  only  one 
or  two  applications  of  the  principle ;  but  the  latter  being  once 
clearly  laid  down,  it  will  be  easy  to  supply  the  rest. 

We  select  then,  as  an  important  instance,  the  distinction  of 
matter  and  form  in  a  synthetical  judgment  gained  from  percep- 
tion. I  see  an  extended  surface,  which  I  am  accustomed  to  call 
a  table.  I  press  my  hand  on  it,  and  it  resists ;  I  judge  in  con- 
sequence "  tne  table  is  hard."     The  judgment  is  material — for  I 


sequence,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  which 
is  s^ntheticcU,  and  leads  to  material  judgments.  The  two  are  distinguished  by 
M.  Royer-Collard,  who  adopts  an  illustration  of  Hume's: — ** Point  d*effet  tam 
cause  est  la  mSme  chose  que  point  de  mart  sans  femme ;  de  ce  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de 
mari  sans  femme,  il  ne  suit  pas  qu'il  n*y  ait  point  d'^homme  qui  ne  soit  mart ;  de 
m^me  quand  on  dit,  point  d*efet  sans  cause,  on  ne  dit  pas  que  tout  ce  qui  arrive 
soit  un  effet  et  soit  produit  par  une  cause."  But  this  eminent  philosopher,  when 
he  spoke  thus  disparagingly  of  identical  judgments,  did  not  anticipate  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  our  present  remarks  are  tending,  viz.,  that  from  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  every  law  of  pure  thinking  must  be  an  identical  judgment.  If  this  can 
be  shewn  psychologically,  what  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  reproach  of 
logic  becomes  her  glory. 

,  »*  We  have  quantified  the  predicate,  thus  far  anticipating  our  judgment  of  Sir 
.  .  !"V^lliam  Hamilton's  system.  But  in  this  we  only  express  what  every  treatise  on 
?"•*'.  I4gic  tells  us  to  understand,  viz.,  that  the  predicate  of  an  affirmative  proposition  is 
*  *  ;  not  distributed, «.«.,  i%  particular. 
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could  not  have  formed  it  merely  from  the  concepts ;  but  I  have 
now  got  an  additional  datum — the  senses  have  informed  me 
of  the  co-existence  of  the  attributes.  But  this  is  not  all  that  is 
needed  for  the  judgment.  The  extended  surface  which  I  see  is 
not  identical  with  the  hardness  which  I  feel.  The  identity  is  in 
an  imperceptible  something,  to  which  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
sider both  as  belonging.  The  visible  and  tangible  qualities  are 
by  an  act  of  thought  attributed  to  one  invisible  and  intangible 
subject.  Here  is  a  form  of  the  judgment,  expressed  in  language 
by  the  copula;  the  table  is  hard.* 

I  hold  a  piece  of  wax  to  the  fire,  and  it  begins  to  melt.  My 
senses  inform  me  only  of  two  successive  phenomena,  the  proximity 
of  the  fire,  and  the  melting  of  the  wax.  That  the  one  is  the  cause 
of  the  other,  is  an  addition  to  the  sensible  data  produced  by  the 
act  of  thought.  The  matter  of  the  judgment  is  here  given  in 
the  successive  phenomena,  "  the  fire  is  applied,  the  wax  melts :" 
the  form  is  given  by  the  mind,  which  is  compelled  to  assert  a 
a  causal  relation  between  them.  This  relation  is  expressed  by 
the  conjunction  ;  "  If  the  fire  is  applied,  the  wax  melts."  But 
this  is  not  all.  I  see  the  wax  in  a  liquid  state ;  I  remember  that 
just  now  it  was  solid.  Here,  again,  my  senses  only  present  to  me 
two  distinct  phenomena.  To  pronounce  that  these  belong  to 
the  same  thing,  that  it  is  the  wax  which  was  solid  and  is  liquid, 
I  must  believe  in  the  continuous  existence  of  the  subject,  not- 
withstanding the  changes  in  its  sensible  appearance.  This  again 
is  the  result  of  an  act  of  thought ;  and  hence  arises  the  disjunc- 
tive judgment.  Its  matter  is  given  in  the  phenomena,  "  wax  is 
solid,  wax  is  liquid."  Its  form  arises  from  the  identification  of 
the  two,  "the  wax  is  solid  or  Hquid."  Thus  we  have  three 
synthetical  laws  of  mind,  producing  forms  of  material  thinking. 
Qualities  suppose  a  subject ;  changes  suppose  a  cause ;  things 
continue  to  exist  under  changes  of  phenomena.f 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  singular  judgments  only.  A 
single  instance  must  suffice  to  shew  that  the  principle  is  appli- 
cable to  common  judgments  also.  I  see  a  number  of  balls  lying 
on  a  table  ;  and  I  pronounce,  "  all  those  balls  are  white."  I  see 
another  collection,   and   pronounce  with   the   same   readiness, 

•  Mr.  De  Morgan  asserts  that  **  historically  speaking,  the  copula  has  been  ma- 
terial to  this  day."  We  admit  that  logicians  have  often  fallen  into  errors  and 
inconsistencies  in  this  respect.  But  the  true  logical  copula  we  believe  to  be  in  all 
eases  an  assertion  of  identity  or  distinctness,  and  as  such,  a  form  of  the  judg- 
ment. Mr.  De  Morgan's  spurious  copulas,  such  as  *'  gives,"  "  brings,"  "  makes," 
Ac,  all  arise  from  the  neglect  of  this  principle.  When  I  assert  "  A  gives  B,"  I 
mean  that  the  attribute  of  giving  B  is  found  in  the  same  subject  with  the  attributes 
ibnning  the  concept  A. 

T  Into  the  metaphysical  discussions  connected  with  these  laws  it  would  exceed 
our  limits  and  our  design  to  enter.  For  logical  purposes  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
common  language  and  common  thought  of  mankind  universally  acknowledge  them. 
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"  some  of  those  balls  are  black.''  Here  the  senses  present  only 
individual  objects.  This^  this^  and  this  are  within  their  province; 
they  know  nothing  of  all  or  same.  It  is  by  an  act  of  thinking 
that  the  several  individuals  are  regarded  as  constituting  a  whole, 
and  a  judgment  pronounced  concerning  that  whole  or  a  portion 
of  it.* 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  applications  of 
the  principle  under  discussion.  Its  general  results  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : — All  formal  thinking  is  governed  by 
laws  which  may  be  expressed  in  analytical  judgments.  All 
material  thinking  is  governed  by  laws  which  may  be  expressed 
in  synthetical  judgments.  The  former  are  sufficient  of  them- 
selves for  an  act  of  thought,  operating  only  on  that  matter  which 
is  given,  and  which  ultimately  appears  in  the  result.  The  latter 
are  insuflicient  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  experience,  thus  re- 
quiring additional  matter  which  does  not  appear  in  the  result. 
The  former  are  uniform  in  their  operation,  and  can  therefore 
completely  guarantee  the  validity  of  the  thought.  The  latter 
are  modified  in  their  operation  by  their  combination  with  expe- 
rience, and  can  therefore  only  partially  guarantee  the  validity 
of  one  element  of  the  thought.  Hence  the  former  may  be  de- 
scribed as  pure,  adequate^  or  positive  laws  of  formal  thinking;  the 
latter  may  be  described  as  mixedj  inadequate,  or  negative  laws  of 
material  thinking. 

When,  then,  Logic  is  defined  as  the  science  of  the  laws  of  formal 
thinking,  or  as  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  (not 
as  modified  by  experience,)  it  follows  that  it  can  adequately  deter- 
mine the  conceivabiliiy  of  an  object,  the  truth  of  an  identical  or 
analytical  jyxAgvdQnt,  the  consequence  of  a /ormaZ  reasoning.  It 
cannot  determine  the  real  existence  of  an  object,  the  truth  of  a 


*  The  fourth  Kantian  form  of  judgment,  modaHty,  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
dispute  among  logicians.  The  question  of  its  admission  or  exclusion  as  a  form 
depends,  on  the  above  principles,  on  a  question  of  psychological  fact.  Do  we  in 
forming  a  necessary  judgment  decide  that  the  object  thought  under  the  concept 
A  must  he  identical  with  that  thought  under  B,  or  that  it  i»  identical  with  what 
on  other  grounds  we  know  must  be  B  ?  In  other  words,  is  modality  an  affection 
of  the  copula,  or  of  the  predicate  !  We  believe  that  a  distinction  of  modals  may 
be  admitted  on  purely  logical  principles  :  whether  it  is  worth  admitting  is  another 
question.  Thus,  necessary  judgments  are  such  as  by  the  laws  of  thought  alone  we 
are  compelled  to  make  ;  impossible,  such  as  by  the  same  laws  we  are  forbidden  to 
make  ;  all  others  are  contingent :  all  identical  judgments  are  logically  necessary  ; 
all  contradictory  judgments  are  logically  impossible  ;  all  synthetical  judgments  are 
logically  contingent.  If  my  conception  of  man  does  not  include  the  attribute  of 
mortality,  man  may,  as  far  as  logic  is  concerned,  be  mortal  or  not.  I  must  appeal 
to  experience  to  decide  whether  the  Struldbrugs  of  Luggnagg  are  realities  or 
fictions.  For  aught  I  know  as  a  logician^  a  triangle  may  have  more  or  leas 
than  two  right  angles.  Geometry  must  decide  whether  this  is  materially  possible 
or  not  But  if  any  distinction  be  admitted,  the  modality  must  be  expressed  in  the 
copula,  not  understood. 
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Bynthetical  judgment,  the  consequence  of  a  material  reasoning  ; 
for  in  these  cases  thought  can  only  operate  in  conjunction  with 
an  act  of  perception  or  memory ;  and  the  laws  of  the  former  are 
no  security  for  the  trust-worthiness  of  the  latter.  It  fc  of  course 
open  to  any  innovator  to  attempt  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  science ;  but  he  does  so  in  the  teeth  of  Kant's  demonstration 
that  a  criterion  of  material  truth  is  not  only  impossible,  but  self- 
contradictory.  In  attempting  to  enlarge  the  field  of  Logic,  he 
only  makes  it  impossible  to  assign  to  it  any  definite  field  what- 
ever. If  a  single  intruder  is  admitted  from  the  province  of 
material  knowledge,  no  barrier  can  be  devised  which  shall  not 
with  the  same  facility  give  access  to  all. 

One  more  remark  may  close  this  part  of  our  subject.  In 
maintaining  the  whole  of  formal  thinking  to  depend  on  identical, 
or  to  use  the  language  of  Kant,  on  analytical  judgments,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  charge  of  "  empty  tautology,"  of 
**  solemn  trifling,^'  and  such  like  hard  names,  which  have  been 
unsparingly  heaped  by  modern  authorities  upon  this  unfortunate 
class  of  judgments.  The  whole  charge  rests  on  a  confusion  be- 
tween Laws  of  Thought  and  Laws  of  Things,  between  laws  under 
which  the  subject  must  think,  and  laws  under  which  the  object 
must  operate, — in  short,  between  the  positive  and  negative  poles 
of  speculative  philosophy,  the  ego  and  the  non  ego.  If  (as  Kant 
has  clearly  shewn)  the  understanding,  in  the  strict  meaning  of 
the  word,  has  a  discursive  power  only,  not  an  intuitive,  and  if, 
as  he  has  also  shewn,  it  is  by  intuition  alone  that  synthetical 
judgments  can  be  obtained,  it  follows  that  no  judgment  of  this 
class  can  possibly  rank  as  a  pure  law  of  thought.  Every  new 
truth  is  the  discovery  of  the  special  attributes  of  special  things, 
and,  as  such,  arises  from  the  observation  of  diflferences :  every 
general  law  of  thinking  must  be  indifferently  applicable  to  all 
objects,  and,  as  such,  must  be  independent  of  differences.  It  is 
optional,  and  therefore  contingent  to  every  man,  whether  he 
shall  think  about  this  or  that  particular  object ;  the  laws  there- 
fore of  any  branch  of  material  science  are  known  to  him  only  on 
condition  of  his  adopting  that  line  of  study.  But  if  all  men  have 
been  thinking,  some  on  this  matter,  some  on  that,  but  all  under 
one  code  of  laws^  what  marvel  if,  when  their  attention  is  called 
to  those  laws,  they  should  recognise  them  as  what  they  have  all 
along  unconsciously  acknowledged?  Herein  lies  at  once  the 
explanation  and  the  justification  of  the  supposed  frivolities  of 
logic.  If  its  principles  were  synthetical,  and  therefore  derived 
from  intuition,  it  might  rank  with  Optics  or  Astronomy,  as  a 
science  of  certain  laws  of  material  agents ;  or  it  might  aspire  to 
the  character  of  a  general  Cosmology,  to  which  these  and  other 
branches  of  physical  study  might  be  subordinate ;  but  it  could 
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not  pretend  to  exhibit  the  general  laws  which,  independently  of 
all  special  experience,  the  thinking  subject  must  obey.  Surely, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  never  was 
outcry  mo^  palpably  absurd  than  that  which  finds  fault  with  a 
science  for  accomplishing  the  very  purpose  which  it  professes  to 
attempt,  and  for  exhibiting  the  very  features  which,  if  its  pre- 
tensions are  well  founded,  and  its  method  sound,  it  necessarily 
must  exhibit. 

It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  formal  thinking  may  become  futile 
when  they  are  employed  as  the  sole  agents  for  attaining  mate- 
rial truth ;  but  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  laws,  but  in  their  mis- 
application. It  is  the  lot  of  the  intellectual,  no  less  than  of  the 
physical  man,  to  derive  his  sustenance  from  without,  his  diges- 
tion from  within ;  he  cannot  make  the  same  organ  both  obsona- 
tory  and  peristaltic.  If  he  will  not  confine  his  understanding 
to  its  proper  office  of  concocting  the  matter  given  by  intuition^  it 
is  as  natural  and  proper  for  him  to  fall  into  barren  subtleties,  as 
it  is  for  him  to  perish  of  inanition,  if  he  perversely  employs  his 
gastric  juice  in  feeding  on  the  coats  of  his  own  stomach. 

The  above  considerations  apply  to  the  laws  of  thought  in  a 
logical  point  of  view,  in  relation  to  the  acts  which  they  govern. 
But  psychologically  considered,  in  their  relation  to  the  mind  and 
its  faculties,  the  examination  of  them  furnishes  us  with  an  im- 

Eortant  special  truth,  the  discovery,  namely,  to  which  we  have 
efore  alluded,  that  the  understanding  in  itself  possesses  no 
Eower  of  intuition.*  If  any  one  regards  this  discovery  as  trifling, 
e  is  refuted  by  the  whole  history  of  philosophy.  It  was  by 
establishing  this  truth  that  Kant  annihilated  at  a  single  blow  all 
the  fruitless  speculations  of  the  elder  metaphysic :  it  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  discovery  which  has  determined  the  whole 
course  of  cognate  speculations  since  that  time,  and  has  driven 
their  authors  to  the  candid  and  instructive  confession  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  must  be  sought,  not  in  accordance 
with,  but  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  thought.  It  may  be  humi- 
liating to  know  that  man's  powers  are  thus  restricted ;  but  the 
restriction  is  one  which  his  Maker  has  thought  fit  to  impose  upon 
him,  and,  regret  it  as  he  may,  he  cannot  escape  from  it.  But  so 
far  is  logic  from  being  thereby  convicted  of  frivolity,  that  it 
becomes  the  greatest  possible  safeguard  against  frivolous  specu- 
lation, by  shewing  clearly  the  nature  of  the  pure  laws  of  the 

*  In  denying  a  power  of  intuition  to  the  pure  understanding  or  logical  faculty, 
we  do  not  insist  on  the  adoption  of  the  Kantian  division  of  the  mental  powers,  nor 
do  we  assert  that  the  whole  matter  of  knowledge  is  derived  from  sensation.  We 
mean  only  that  the  act  of  thought,  as  mediate  and  representative,  must  be  rested 
on  an  immediate  and  presentative  fact  of  consciousness.  This  important  prin- 
ciple, as  thus  explained,  is  not  more  connected  with  Kant's  psychology  than  with 
Herbai't's. 
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understanding,  and  the  exact  limits  within  which  they  are  opera- 
tive. 

''  Tecum  habita,  et  noris,  quam  sit  tibi  curta  supellex." 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  necessarily  been  somewhat  proh'x  ; 
but  our  principles  being  once  stated,  their  application  to  the 
works  before  us  will  not  be  difficult.  The  title  of  Mr.  De 
Morgan's  book  appears  to  us  a  complete  misnomer.  Under  the 
name  of  Formal  Logic  he  presents  us  with  sundry  perversions  of 
the  syllogistic  form,  designed  to  admit  purely  material  reason- 
ings. It  does  not  seem  as  if  the  author  had  ever  asked  him- 
self the  preliminary  question, — What  constitutes  the  matter  of 
thought,  and  what  the  form  ?  His  opening  paragraph  contains 
a  clear  and  accurate  statement  of  the  nature  and  boundaries  of 
logic,  which  his  whole  subsequent  treatment  seems  expressly 
designed  to  refute.  No  logician  will  find  fault  with  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  It  (logic)  has  so  far  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth  of  the  facts, 
opinions,  or  presumptions  from  which  an  inference  is  derived ;  but 
simply  takes  care  that  the  inference  shall  certainly  be  true  if  the  pre- 
mises be  true Whether  the  premises  be  true  or  false,  is  not 

a  question  of  logic,  but  of  morals,  philosophy,  history,  Qmay  we  not 
add  mathematics  ?^  or  any  other  knowledge  to  which  their  subject- 
matter  belongs  :  the  question  of  logic  is,  does  the  conclusion  certainly 
follow  if  the  premises  be  true?" — Formal  Logic,  p.  1. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  the  following  ? — 

"  Observing  that  every  inference  was  frequently  declared  to  be  re- 
ducible to  syllogism,  with  no  exception  unless  in  the  case  of  mere 
transformation,  as  in  the  deduction  of  '  No  X  is  Y '  from  '  No  Y 
is  X,'  I  gave  a  challenge  in  my  work  on  formal  logic  to  deduce 
syllogistically  from  '  every  man  is  an  animal '  that  '  every  head  of  a 
man  is  the  head  of  an  animal.'  From  the  total  absence  of  attempt 
to  answer  this  challenge,  I  conclude  that  no  one  has  succeeded  in 
whose  way  it  has  fallen." — Transactions^  p.  9. 

Now,  either  Mr.  De  Morgan  regards  this  reasoning  as  mate- 
rial or  as  formal.  If  the  former,  what  business  has  it  in  a  work 
on  formal  logic  ?  If  the  latter,  we  beg,  in  answer  to  his  chal- 
lenge, to  propose  the  following  reasoning,  of  precisely  the  same 
form : — A  guinea-pig  is  an  animal ;  therefore,  the  tail  of  a 
guinea-pig  is  the  tail  of  an  animal.  But,  says  our  logician, 
guinea-pigs  have  no  tails.  Who  told  him  that  ?  Is  it  logic  or 
natural  history  ?  Is  it  the  science  of  inference  in  general,  or  the 
knowledge  to  which  the  subject-matter  belongs  ?  We  reply  to 
Mr.  De  Morgan's  challenge,  by  denying  that  the  supposed  in- 
ference is  formally  any  reasoning  at  all.     From  the  mere  pre- 
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mise,  "  Every  man  is  an  animal,"  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  man's  head  in  existence.  We  go  out  of  the 
act  of  thought  to  obtain  that  information  elsewhere.  The  con- 
sequence is  therefore  a  special  inference,  gained  from  our  mate- 
rial knowledge  of  the  thing  thought  abouty  not  a  general  inference 
necessitated  by  the  universal  laws  of  thinking* 

A  similar  confusion  appears  in  his  account  of  the  copula.  He 
lays  down,  in  a  passage  which  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to 
quote  at  length,  the  characteristics  of  the  word  w,  which,  exist- 
ing in  any  proposed  meaning  of  it,  make  that  meaning  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  logicians  when  they  lay  down  the  pro- 

Eosition  A  is  B.     For  this  doctrine  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
is  Formal  Logicy  (p.  49.)     We  have  only  space  for  the  ulti- 
mate result : — 

**  It  should  be  noted  that  the  copula  *  gives '  resembles  *  is  greater 
than,'  and  is  an  admissible  copula  in  inferences  with  no  conversion, 
provided  that  '  A  gives  B  and  B  gives  C/  implies  ^  A  gives  C  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  verbs  to  bring,  to  make,  to  lift,  &c.  And 
many  of  these  verbs  are,  by  the  unseen  operation  of  their  having  the 
effect  of  is  in  inference,  often  supplanted  by  the  latter  verb  in  phra- 
seology. Thus  we  say  '  murder  is  death  to  the  perpetrator '  where 
the  copula  is  brings;  '  two  and  two  are  four,'  the  copula  being  *  have 
the  value  of,'  &c.  But  this  practice  may  lead  to  fallacies,  as  above 
shown :  which  must  be  avoided  by  attention  to  the  class  of  verbs 
which  communicate  their  action  or  state,  such  as  make,  give,  bring, 
lift,  draw,  rule,  hold,  &c.  cfec.  All  these  verbs  are  applied  to  denote 
the  cause  of  the  several  actions  :  so,  to  give  that  which  gives,  or  to 
bring  that  which  brings,  is  to  give  or  to  bring.  The  boy  who  was 
said  to  rule  the  Greeks  because  he  ruled  his  mother,  who  ruled  Alci- 
biades,  who  ruled  the  Athenians,  who  ruled  the  Greeks,  would  have 
been  correctly  said  so  to  do,  if  the  matters  of  rule  had  been  the  same 
throughout." — Formal  Logic^  p.  268. 

We  presume  Mr.  De  Morgan  would  not  admit  as  valid  rea- 
soning the  fallacy  instanced  by  Hobbes, — "  The  hand  touches 
the  pen,  the  pen  touches  the  paper ;  therefore  the  hand  touches 

*  The  following  passage  from  Wolf's  German  Logic  will  shew  that  this  sup- 
posed inference  has  not  been  accidentally  neglected,  but  intentionally  and  rightly 
repudiated  by  men  who  accepted  the  Aristotelian  forms.  We  cite  from  the 
English  translation  published  in  1770,  which  has  been  described  by  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton as  one  of  the  few  tolerable  versions  we  have  of  German  philosophical  works. 

'<  We  sometimes  seem  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  a  single  premiss,  which 


immediately  drew  one  proposition 
evident  that  the  one  of  these  propositions  alone  cannot  possibly  lead  me  to  the 
other.  For  that  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  the  first  should  directly  excite  the 
Second  in  my  mind  :  but  that  is  by  no  means  the  case." — P.  106» 
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the  paper."  StiU  less  would  he  allow  us  to  reason,  "  Paris  killed 
Achilles,  Achilles  killed  Hector ;  therefore,  Paris  killed  Hector." 
But  how  do  these  examples  differ  in  form  from  "  A  gives  B,  B 
gives  C  ;  therefore,  A  gives  C  ?"  He  will  tell  us  that  the  verb 
** gives"  communicates  its  action,  the  verbs  "  touch  "  and  "  kill" 
do  not.  But  IS  this  knowledge  formal  or  material  ?  Is  it  de- 
rived from  the  general  laws  of  all  thinking,  or  from  a  special  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  actions  denoted  by  the  several  verbs  ? 
If  thinking  about  giving  is  a  different  form  of  thought  from 
thinking  about  killing,  there  is  an  end  of  all  general  laws  of  rea- 
soning. The  nature  of  the  object  thought  of  must,  in  all  cases, 
determine  the  inference.  But  his  fundamental  principle  is  erro- 
neous. The  copula,  so  far  as  it  represents  a  form  of  thought,  is 
not  ambiguous.     Its  material  misapplications  are  nothing  to  the 

Surpose,  unless  one  blunder  authorizes  another.  When  Mr.  De 
lorgan  speaks  of  the  various  meanings  of  w,  as  applied  to  names, 
ideas,  and  objects,  he  forgets  that,  in  all  actual  thinking,  name, 
idea,  and  object  are  combined.  We  think  of  an  object,  under  a 
concept,  which  is  represented  by  a  sign.  When  I  say  "  man  is 
an  animal,"  I  can  mean  but  one  thing,  the  identity  of  one  at 
least  of  the  objects  thought  under  each  concept.  Make  the  name 
or  the  concept  itself  an  object  of  thought,  and  the  supposed  is 
of  application  or  possession  expresses  a  mere  falsehood, — "  the 
name  man  is  the  name  animal."  The  copula  always  applies  to 
the  object  of  thought,  in  that  application  has  but  one  meaning, 
and  without  an  object  there  is  no  thinking  at  all. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending, 
the  numerically  definite  syllogism^  as  we  believe  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  author's  merits  as  a  logician  mainly  turns  on  the  legi- 
timacy of  this  supposed  addition  to  the  Aristotelian  forms. 

"  The  ordinary  universal  propoeitions,"  says  Mr.  De  Morgan,  "  are 
of  a  certain  approaph  to  definite  character,  both  of  them  with  respect 
to  their  subjects,  and  the  negative  one  with  respect  to  its  predicate 
also.  In  X)Y  Qevery  X  is  Y],  for  example,  what  is  known  is  as 
much  known  of  any  one  X  as  of  any  other.  Perfect  definiteness 
would  consist  in  a  more  exact  degree  of  description,  and  would  re- 
quire a  higher  degree  of  knowledge.  But  in  this  chapter  I  speak 
only  of  numerical  definiteness,  of  the  supposition  that  we  know  how 
many  things  we  are  talking  about.  We  may  be  well  content  to  exa- 
mine what  we  should  do  if  we  were  a  step  or  two  higher  in  the  scale 
of  creation,  if  by  so  doing  we  can  manage  to  add  something  to  our 
methods  of  inference  in  the  highest  to  which  we  have  as  yet  attained. 

"  A  numerically  definite  proposition  is  of  this  kind.  Suppose  the 
whole  number  of  Xs  and  Ys  to  be  known :  say  there  are  100  Xs 
and  200  Ys  in  existence.  Then  an  affirmative  proposition  of  th«  sort 
in  question  is  seen  in  *  45  Xs  (or  more)  are  each  of  them  one  of  70 
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Ys :'  and  a  negative  proposition  in  '  45  Xs  (or  more)  are  no  one  of 
them  to  be  found  among  70  Ys.'  .... 

*'  Taking  X,  Y,  Z  as  the  terms  of  the  syllogism,  ^  the  number  of 
Xs  in  existence,  v^  the  number  of  Ys,  and  ^  the  number  of  Zs,  and 

V  the  number  of  instances  in  the  universe,  there  are  of  course  sixteen 
possible  cases  of  knowledge,  more  or  less,  of  these  primary  quantities, 
from  all  unknown  to  all  known.  Of  these  sixteen  cases  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  consider  two  only.  First,  when  the  extent  jj  of  the  middle 
term  is  known,  and  all  the  rest  unknown  ;  secondly,  when  all  are 
known.  The  algebraical  formulae  of  the  latter  case  will  enable  us  to 
point  out  how  the  supposition  of  any  less  degree  of  knowledge 
would  affect  our  power  of  inference. 

"  I  propose  the  following  notation.  Let  mXY  denote  either  of  the 
equivalent  propositions,  that  m  Xs  are  to  be  found  among  the  Ys,  or 
that  m  Ys  are  to  be  found  among  the  Xs.  Let  mX :  nY  denote  either 
of  the  equivalent  propositions,  that  there  are  m  Xs  which  are  not  any 
one  among  n  Ys,  or  n  Ys  which  are  not  any  one  among  m  Xs. 

"  Let  n  be  known,  and  jj  only  of  the  four,  u,  ^,  »j,  ^.  .  .  .  .  Let 
us  first  consider  the  premises  wXY+nYZ.  They  tell  us  that  among 
the  ri  Ys  we  find  m  Xs  and  n  Zs :  accordingly,  neither  m  nor  n  ex- 
ceeds 9j.     If  m  and  n  together  fall  short  of  ?j,  nothing  can  be  inferred  : 

Y  is  extensive  enough  (that  is,  there  are  instances  enough  of  Y)  to 
hold  the  m  Xs  and  the  n  Zs  without  any  coincidence  of  an  X  with 

a  Z But  if  m  and  n  together  exceed  9},  it  is  impossible  that 

m  Xs  and  n  TaS  can  find  place  among  ri  Ys,  except  by  putting  either 
two  Xs  or  two  Zs,  or  an  X  and  a  Z,  with  one  of  the  Ys.  Now,  as  by 
the  nature  of  the  supposition,  there  cannot  be  two  Xs,  nor  two  Zs,  to 
one  Y,  we  must  have  the  inference  IXZas  often  as  there  are  units  iu 
the  excess  of  m^n  over  jj.    That  is, 

/TiXY-f  wYZ=(m+w— »j)  XZ." 

— Formal  Logic^  pp.  141,  143, 146. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  algebra,  we 
will  take  a  single  numerical  instance  of  the  above  theory,  and 
translate  it  into  the  ordinary  notation.  In  so  doing  we  do  no 
injustice  to  the  author;  for  his  general  principle  is  obviously 
admissible  only  if  all  its  special  applications  are  so.  We  will  sup- 
pose fj  =  21,  m  =  18,  n  =  1 5.  Mr.  De  Morgan  then  holds  the 
following  to  be  a  formal  syllogism  : — 

18  out  of  21  YsareXs. 
15  out  of  21  YsareZs. 
/.  1 2  Zs  are  Xs. 

Of  course  no  one  denies  a  reasoning  of  this  kind  to  be  valid. 
The  question  is,  is  it  valid  in  consequence  of  its  form  or  of  its 
matter  ?  Is  the  conclusion  such  as  I  am  by  the  laws  of  thought 
compelled  to  draw  from  the  premises ;  or  does  it  in  any  degree 
depend  on  the  accidental  circumstance  of  my  possessing  addi- 
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tional  information  not  given  in  the  premises  1  In  the  latter  case 
the  consequence  is  material,  and  the  additional  knowledge  in  ques- 
tion must  be  given  as  a  new  premise  before  it  can  become  formal. 

In  examining  whether  any  process  is  logical  or  not,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  suppose  in  the  logician  any  amount  of  ignorance  out 
of  the  province  of  his  own  science.  It  signifies  nothing  whether 
the  matters  ignored  are  easy  or  difficult,  common  to  nearly  all 
men,  or  known  only  to  a  few ;  it  is  sufficient  if  they  are  not 
known  as  parts  of  logic.  No  man  can  make  the  above  inference 
without  the  previous  knowledge  that  33  —  21  =  12.  Does  he 
derive  this  knowledge  from  logic  or  from  arithmetic  ?  In  the 
latter  case  the  consequence  is  not  formal  but  material.  It 
is  no  answer  to  say  that  this  knowledge  is  possessed  by  all  civi- 
lized men.  The  question  is,  do  they  possess  it  as  logicians  ? 
There  is  no  middle  course  between  relieving  the  logician,  as 
such,  from  all  material  knowledge  whatever,  and  compelling  him 
to  be  conversant  with  all.  Once  concede  that  as  a  logician  he 
is  bound  to  know  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  there  is  no 
art  or  science,  knowledge  or  device,  under  the  sun,  a  proficiency 
in  which  may  not  with  equal  justice  be  required  of  him. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Mr.  De  Morgan's  whole  case 
rests  on  his  being  able  to  shew  that  all  propositions  gained  by 
addition  or  subtraction  are  laws  of  thought,  known  to  men  not 
specially  as  arithmeticians,  but  generally  as  thinkers.  We  do 
not  say  that  he  cannot  maintain  this,  but  we  can  adduce  suffi- 
cient authority  to  make  it  incumbent  on  him  to  undertake  the 
burden  of  proof,  and  not,  as  now,  tacitly  to  assume  a  controvert- 
ible point.  We  have  already  stated  our  own  belief  that  all  laws 
of  formal  thinking  are  analytical  judgments;  whereas  arithme- 
tical propositions,  since  the  days  of  Kant,  have  been  generally 
admittedf  to  be  synthetical.*  We  do  not  know  Mr.  De  Morgan"*s 
opinion  on  this  point,  but  we  do  not  see  how  he  is  to  escape 
from  the  following  dilemma: — either  he  must  maintain  that 
sjmthetical  judgments  may  be  laws  of  formal  thinking,  in  which 
case  he  is  bound  to  prove  against  Kant  that  the  understanding 
has  a  power  of  intuition;  or  he  must  hold  that  arithmetical 
judgments  are  analytical,  in  which  case  he  must  be  prepared 
to  refute  Leibnitz's  logical  demonstration  that  two  and  two 
make  four.f  For  it  is  equally  fatal  to  his  cause  whether  he 
concede  to  Kant,  that  arithmetical  judgments  are  intuitive,  or 
whether  he  concede  to  Leibnitz,  that  they  are  demonstrable  by 
the  old  form  of  syllogism,  not  the  basis  of  a  new  one. 

*  Hegel  on  this  point  differs  from  Kant,  but  his  reasoning  is  anything  but  satis- 
fiMtory. 

t  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  Transc.  Anal,  b.  i.  Hauptst.  2.  Absdm.  L  §  17. 
Prolegomena^  §  2,  and  Nouv.  Essais,  I  iv.  eh.  7. 
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We  hold  with  Kant  that  arithmetical  namber%  like  geometrical 
figures,  are  the  result  of  an  intuition,  and  a»  such,  furnish  not 
forms  of  thought,  but  objects  about  which  we  think.  The  judg^ 
ments  of  addition,  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  are  no  more 
gained  by  a  reasoning  process  than  the  knowledge  that  snow  is 
white ;  but,  once  gained,  they  may,  like  any  other  judgments, 
form  premises  in  a  syllogism.  The  numerical  reasoning  given 
above  is,  as  it  stands,  elliptical  and  material ;  it  may  be  made 
formal  by  supplying  a  defective  premise,  thus : — 

The  difference  between  33  and  21  is  12. 

The  number  of  Zs  that  are  Xs  is  the  difference  between  38 
and  21. 

Therefore  the  number  of  Zs  that  are  Xs  is  12. 

The  minor  premise  in  this  syllogism  is  a  combination  of  Mr. 
De  Morgan'^s  two,  precisely  as  in  the  logical  analysis  of  geome^ 
trical  reasonings,  the  premise  "  A  and  C  are  equal  to  B,"  com* 
bines  "  A  is  equal  to  B,  and  B  is  equal  to  C."  The  major  pre- 
mise is  an  addition  absolutely  necessary  to  the  conclusion,  but 
derived  not  from  logic,  but  from  arithmetic.  Without  this  ad- 
dition, the  reasoning  must  be  regarded  as  material. 

As  we  do  not  consider  arithmetical  processes  *to  be  formal 
reasonings,  so  we  do  not  regard  arithmetical  data  as  pure  forms 
of  the  judgment.  There  is  no  law  of  mind  which  compels  me, 
on  seeing  a  number  of  balls  on  a  table,  to  pronounce  at  once 
how  many  are  black  and  how  many  white.  I  must  proceed  to 
the  deliberate  operation  of  counting.  If  two  persons  count  and 
arrive  at  diflferent  results,  I  cannot  decide  between  them  by  the 
laws  of  thought.  I  can  only  make  them  repeat  the  operation 
till  the  results  coincide ;  and  even  then  both  may  possibly  be 
wrong.  Now,  is  counting  an  appeal  to  facts  as  given'  in  the 
intuition,  or  to  a  law  of  the  mind  in  thinking  ?  By  every  such 
law  we  are  compelled  to  add  something  to  the  intuition,  to  think 
more  than  is  given.  But  there  is  no  law  by  which  I  am  com- 
pelled to  think  of  a  number  of  balls  as  70  rather  than  69  or  71. 
The  question  is  one  of  a  more  or  less  accurate  examination  of 
facts ;  and  that  examination  must  be  completed  before  I  begin 
to  think  of  them  under  this  notion  of  number  or  that.  To  refer 
to  a  law  of  the  understanding  to  decide  a  matter  belonging  to 
intuition,  is  analogous  to  the  celebrated  problem,  ^^  given  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea,  to  find  the  name  of  the 
captain.'* 

Mr.  De  Morgan's  chief  error  arises  from  his  having  overlooked 
the  fact,  that  the  form  of  intuition  becomes  the  matter  of  Hiought, 
All  formal  judgments  are  necessary ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  all  necessary  judgments  are  formal.  When  Kant  shewed 
that  all  mathematical  judgments  are  synthetical,  he  shewed  at 
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die  same  time  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  produced  by  the 
laws  oi  thought  alone.  We  may  turn  and  analyse  as  we  please 
the  notioDS  of  7  and  5  ;  we  cannot,  by  mere  thinking,  determine 
12  to  be  their  sum  ;  as  from  the  mere  notion  of  two  straight  lines 
we  cannot  determine  that  they  do  not  inclose  a  space.  It  is 
true  that  the  intuitions  which  we  call  in  aid  for  these  judgments 
are  dependent,  not  on  the  accidental  presentations  of  this  or  that 
act  of  perception,  but  on  the  essential  conditions  of  sensibility  in 
genefSLl ;  and  to  this  is  owing  the  necessity  of  mathematical 
judgments,  as  thoughts,  if  not  as  truths ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  die  constructed  object  of  intuition  is  given  to^  not  &y, 
the  judgment,  and  in  accordance  with  laws  distinct  from  those 
of  general  thinking.^ 

The  above  remarks  are  also  applicable  to  another  of  Mr.  De 
Morgan's  innovations,  the  substitution  of  the  numerical  theory 
of  probability  in  the  place  of  the  old  modality.  If  all  arithmetical 
and  algebraical  processes  are  extralogical,  the  theory  of  proba- 
Ulities  is  of  course  excluded  along  with  every  other  application 
of  the  calculus.  Of  the  value  of  Air.  De  Morgan's  speculations, 
in  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  we  are  fully  sensible ;  and  had 
our  task  been  to  estimate  his  merits  in  that  department,  our 
judgment  would  have  been  very  different  from  that  which,  rela- 
tively to  logic,  we  find  ourselves  reluctantly  compelled  to  give. 

We  have  only  space  to  notice  one  other  feature  of  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gan's system,  and  that  briefly.  We  allude  to  his  treatment  of 
every  name  "  in  connexion  with  its  contrary  or  contradictory 
name.*  He  commences  by  assuming  that  "  every  negative 
proposition  is  affirmative,  and  every  affirmative  proposition  is 
negative.^'t  From  this  principle  we  have  already  virtually  ex- 
pressed our  dissent.  We  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  nega- 
tion is  not  an  affection  of  the  predicate,  but  of  the  copula ;  that 
we  do  not  pronounce  in  judgment  on  the  identity  of  the  objects 
thought  under  the  concepts  A,  and  not-B,  but  on  the  distinct- 
ness of  those  thought  under  A  and  B.    Negation  is  thus  not  the 

*  Something  of  the  same  confusion  may  be  observed  in  the  hmgnage  of  a  writer 
whose  jnst  and  philosophical  views  of  science  in  general  make  it  the  more  necessary 
to  Bodee  his  occasional  inaccuracies,  and  whose  authority  may  possibly  have  had 
woBkt  influence  in  forming  Mr.  De  Morgan's  doctrine.  Dr.  WheweU  applies  the 
Bame  of  Formal  Sciences  to  the  pure  mathematics,  as  having  for  their  object  the 
ideas  of  qiace,  time,  and  number  ;  and  this,  though  in  one  sense  correct  as  re- 
gards forms  of  the  sensibility,  is  not  so  in  that  in  which  the  same  name  is  appli- 
cable to  logic  with  relation  to  the  forms  of  the  understanding. 

f  Neith^  the  principle  nor  the  objection  are  new  in  logic  Sturm,  in  his 
Compemdmm  Unitenalium  teu  Metaphysic<B  Eudidece,  propped  a  theory  of  in- 
difimte  names  in  many  respects  resembling  that  of  Mr.  De  Morgan.  On  this 
Leibiiitz  remarks  : — ^  CKterum  Sturmianos  illos  modos  arbitror  non  formse  sed 
materis  ratione  eondudere,  quia  quod  termini  vel  finiti  vel  infiniti  sint  non  ad 
formam  propositionis  seu  copulam  aut  signum  pertinet,  sed  ad  terminos." 
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offspring,  as  Mr.  De  Morgan  holds,  of  an  accidental  variety  of 
language,  but  of  an  essential  difference  in  the  form  of  thought. 
But  the  principle  becomes  still  more  questionable,  if  we  admit^ 
with  Mr.  De  Morgan,  that  the  copula  may  express  other  relations 
than  those  of  identity  and  difference.  What,  for  example,  is 
the  contradictory  of  "  A  gives  B ?"  Is  it  "A  gives  not-B V*  or 
"  A  does  not  give  B  ? "  In  the  former  case,  the  two  opposed 
propositions,  as  Aristotle  has  long  ago  observed,  are  perfectly 
compatible  with  each  other.*  In  the  latter  case,  which  of  course 
is  the  true  one,  it  must  be  admitted,  either  that  "  gives"  is  no 
copula,  or  that  negation  cannot  be  indifferently  transferred  from 
copula  to  predicate.!  Nor  are  we  better  disposed  to  admit  the 
author's  applications  of  his  principle.  We  observe  the  same 
confusion  oetween  the  formrof  thought  and  the  matter,  between 
what  we  must  know  as  logicians,  and  what  we  may  know  from 
other  sources.     For  example  : — 

By  the  principle  of  excluded  middle,  we  know  that  a  con- 
cept may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  object  whatever.  But  of 
this  principle  there  are  obviously  three  possible  instances,  none 
of  which  can  be  determined  to  be  the  true  one  without  an  appeal 
to  our  material  knowledge.  Either  all  A  is  B,  or  no  A  is  B, 
or  some  A  is  B  and  some  not.  Mr.  De  Morgan  assumes  that 
we  may  logically  lay  down  the  third  case  as  the  true  one. 

"  I  always  understand  some  one  universe  as  being  that  in  which 
all  names  used  are  wholly  contained :  and  also  (which  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind)  that  no  one  name  mentioned  in  a  proposition 
fills  this  universe,  or  applies  to  everything  in  it.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  treat  the  supposition  of  a  name  being  the  universe  as  an 
extreme  case." — Formal  Logic^  p.  55. 

This  extreme  case,  however,  becomes  positively  inadmissible 
according  to  his  subsequent  doctrines.  He  tells  us,  for  example, 
that  the  proposition  all  X  is  Y,  contains,  as  a  consequence, 
"  some  things  are  neither  Xs  nor  Ys."  This  proposition,  he 
says,  "has  never  till  now  been  introduced  into  logic;"" J — and 
for  a  very  good  reason,  because  it  has  no  business  there.     Sup- 


*  Anal.  Prior,  i.  46.  Mr.  De  Morgan,  we  presume,  will  say  that,  according  to 
his  characteristics  of  the  copula,  (p.  50,)  whatever  does  not  give  B  gives  not-B. 
But,  can  any  restriction  be  more  arbitrary  %  And  how  are  we  to  tell  when  the 
condition  is  fulfilled  and  when  not  ? 

I  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  letter  in  the 
AthencBum  of  August  24,  1850,  in  reply  to  Mr.  De  Morgan's  Cambridge  Paper. 
Our  own  remarks  we  leave  as  they  were,  refen*ing  to  that  letter  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  see  the  contrasts  between  affirmation  and  negation  clearly  and  fully 
stated. 

i  Formal  Logic,  p.  62. 
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pose  his  own  extreme  case,  that  either  X  or  Y  alone  fills  the 
universe,  and  there  can  obviously  be  nothing  within  that  uni- 
verse which  is  neither.  The  consequence  is  therefore  material, 
based  upon  what  we  may  happen  to  know  of  the  extent  of 
X  and  Y.  Indeed,  his  whole  theory  of  a  material  universe, 
with  its  positive  contraries,  is  extralogical.*  It  is  not  by  logic 
that  we  learn  that  real  and  personal  fill  up  the  universe  of  pro- 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  will  describe  the 
principle  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  complex  syllogism,  as  that  part  of 
his  system  which  comes  in  some  degree  into  rivalry  with  the 
quantified  predicate  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  which  we  are  about  to 
examine.  When  we  say  that  the  latter  accomplishes  all  the 
ends  attained  by  Mr.  De  Morgan,  with  a  vast  superiority  in 
clearness  and  simplicity  as  well  as  in  accuracy  of  thinking,  we 
have  said  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  criticism.  Mr.  De 
Morgan  refuses  to  quantify  the  predicate  in  a  single  affirmative 
proposition.  Accordingly,  the  universal  affirmative,  all  X  is  Y, 
may  form  part  of  two  complex  propositions,  either  "  all  X  is  Y, 
and  all  Y  is  X,"  or  "  all  X  is  1,  and  some  Y  is  not  X."  Hence 
a  syllogism  in  Barbara,  which,  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  system, 
would  be  expressed  in  the  form,  "  all  X  is  some  Y,  all  Y  is  some 
Z,  therefore  all  X  is  some  Z,"  becomes  in  Mr.  De  Morgan's 
hands  the  following  complex  reasoning : — 

All  X  is  Y,  and  some  Y  is  not  X. 

All  Y  is  Z,  and  some  Z  is  not  Y. 

Therefore  all  X  is  Z,  and  some  Z  is  not  X. 

The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  further  details  must  seek  them 
in  Mr.  De  Morgan's  own  work.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  comparing  his  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  with  the  system  which 
we  are  about  to  describe,  will,  we  are  convinced,  discover  abun- 
dant grounds  to  justify  our  preference  of  the  latter.  We  have 
followed  Mr.  De  Morgan  through  a  tedious  journey,  during 
which  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  express  our  re- 
spect for  his  talents,  and  our  regret  at  their  perversion.  We 
take  leave  of  him  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  logician  and  ma- 
thematician : — "  Enimvero  quae  confuse  tantum  cognoscuntur, 
ea  ssepius  confunduntur,  ut  adeo  casus  similes  videantur  quae 
sunt  dissimiles,  et  secundum  ideam  confusam  qui  agit,  facile 
oraittit  quibus  vel  maxime  fuerat  opus.  Atque  ideo  logica  na- 
turali  instructus  in  applicatione  saepissime  aberrat.  Exemplo 
nobis  sunt  illi  qui,  in  mathesi  cum  laude  versati,  methodum  ma- 


*  As  is  shewn  by  Drobisch,  Neue  Darstellnng  der  Logiky  §  30,  and  by  Tren- 
delenburg, Loguche  Untersuchungen,  c.  ii.  §  2. 
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thematicam  extra  eandem  perperam  applicant,  etsi  sibi  rem  acd 
tangere  videantur."  * 

We  raust  now  turn  to  the  rival  system  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton. In  referring  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Baynes 
as  containing  the  principal  features  of  this  system,  we  by  no 
means  intend  to  describe  either  of  these  gentlemen  as  mere  ex- 
positors of  another's  doctrine.  Mr.  Thomson's  "  Outline  of  the 
Laws  of  Thought"  is  a  work  of  much  acuteness  and  originality ; 
and  it  is  due  to  the  author  to  mention  that  the  principle  of  a 
quantified  predicate  had  been  given  in  its  most  important  appli- 
cation, that  to  the  affirmative  propositions  and  syllogisms,  in  the 
first  edition,  published  in  1842,  previously,  we  believe,  to  any 
communication  of  the  author  with  Sir  William  Hamilton.f  Mr. 
Baynes's  essay,  though  principally  compiled  from  Sir  William's 
lectures,  contains  additional  matter  of  interest  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced students  of  Logic,  in  the  curious  and  learned  historical 
notices  of  the  Appendix.^  But,  while  acknowledging  the  merits 
of  these  works,  we  must  express  our  regret  at  the  delay  in  the 
publication  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  long  promised  "  New 
Analytic  of  Logical  Forms."  We  would  remind  him  of  Scott's 
censure  of  Coleridge  for  "  throwing  from  him,  as  if  in  mere 
wantonness,  those  unfinished  scraps  of  poetry,  which,  like  the 
Torso  of  antiquity,  defy  the  skill  of  his  poetical  brethren  to  com- 
plete them."  Should  any  untoward  circumstance  ultimately  de- 
prive the  philosophical  world  either  of  the  New  Analytic,  or  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  Supplementary  Dissertations  to  Reid's 
works,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  a  loss  more  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted or  more  difiicult  to  supply. 

Of  the  two  principal  characteristics  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
system,  the  quantification  of  the  predicate  is  probably  the  most 
valuable  accession  to  the  science  of  logical  forms,  which  has  been 
made  since  the  days  of  Aristotle.  The  following  passage  from 
the  Essay  of  Mr.  Baynes  exhibits  at  once  the  value  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  reason  of  its  general  neglect  in  Logic : — 


*  Wolf,  Philosophia  Rationalis,  Prolegomena,  §  1 9. 

i*  We  much  regret  that  the  limits  and  design  of  the  present  Article  prevent  us 
from  noticing  more  particularly  some  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  Mr.  Thomson's  im- 
portant work.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  the  whole  of  his  details,  we  cor- 
dially approve  of  his  general  conception  and  treatment  of  his  subject  It  is  only, 
we  are  convinced,  as  a  system  of  truths  valuable  for  their  ^own  sake,  and  not  as  a 
system  of  rules  valuable  for  what  they  enable  us  to  perform,  that  logic  can  ever  be 
treated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  or  completeness. 

t  Mr.  Baynes  is  also  the  author  of  an  able  transhition  of  the  **  Port  Royal 
Logic."  It  is  one  of  several  original  and  translated  philosophical  works,  lately 
published  in  Edinburgh,  to  which,  from  the  specimens  we  have  seen,  we  heartily 
wish  success.  Another  of  these  works  is  an  exceedingly  well  executed  translation 
of  the  **  Discours  de  la  Methode"  of  Des  Cartes,  accomp«uiied  by  an  Introduction. 
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*'  Common  language,  as  we  have  seen,  seeks  as  its  end  to  exhibit 
with  clearness  the  mattet*  of  thought.  Whatever  does  not  contribute  to 
this  is  thrown  aside  as  worthless.  Logic,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  as 
its  end  to  exhibit  with  exactness  thefomi  of  thought  Whatever  contri- 
butes to  this  is  retained  as  of  scientific  value.  All  the  elements 
which  the  analysis  of  the  form  of  thought  furnishes  must  be  brought 
out  to  view  and  explicitly  considered.  Whatever  does  not  belong  to 
the  form  of  thought  must  be  cast  aside  as  without  the  province  of  the 
science.  We  have  seen  that  in  thought  the  predicate  notion  of  a 
proposition  is  always  of  a  given  quantity.  This  quantity  is  not 
expressed  in  common  language ;  because,  by  a  knowledge  of,  and 
reference  to,  the  matter  of  thought,  the  omission  is  at  once  supplied. 
This  procedure  is,  however,  of  course  incompetent  to  logic.  As  a 
formal  science,  it  knows  nothing  of  the  matter  of  thought ;  it  makes 
no  elisions ;  it  can  understand  nothing ;  it  can  supply  nothing ;  it  can 
only  recognise  and  deal  scientifically  with  what  is  given  formally. 
If,  therefore,  the  predicate  has  always  a  certain  quantity  in  thought, 
(and  we  have  shown  it  has,)  that  quantity  must  be  expressed  before 
it  can  be  logically  taken  into  account,  and  its  significance  investi- 
gated. The  recognition  of  the  expressed  quantity  of  the  predicate  is 
then  as  imperative  in  logic  as  the  neglect  of  such  recognition  is  con- 
venient in  common  language ;  for  it  is  plain  that,  unless  all  the 
elements  furnished  by  analysis  be  received  and  considered  in  their 
relative  influence  and  importance,  the  science  cannot  pretend  to  com- 
pleteness. Logic,  in  common  with  all  sciences,  seeks  perfection ;  but, 
as  a  formal  science,  it  can  only  realize  scientific  perfection  as  it 
attains  to  formal  exactness.  The  condition  of  its  formal  exactness  is, 
that  its  analysis  of  the  form  of  thought  be  exhaustive  and  complete. 
As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  synthesis  may  commence,  and  the  science 
will  emerge  in  its  full  beauty  and  true  perfection." — Pp.  18-20. 

The  doctrine,  indeed,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  laid  down  above.  If  all  actual  thinking 
consists  in  the  recognition  of  the  relation  between  a  concept  and 
its  object,  it  follows  that,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  thought, 
the  exact  nature  of  that  relation  must  be  known.  If  all  affirm- 
ative judgments  assert  the  identity  of  one  or  more  of  the  objects 
thought  under  two  concepts,  it  is  indispensable  to  such  asser- 
tion that  we  should  know  how  far  the  identity  extends.  Com- 
mon language  and  common  logic  both  partially  acknowledge  the 
same  prmciple.  If  I  say  "  this  is  a  rose,"  common  language, 
by  the  use  of  the  indefinite  article,  implies  the  existence  of 
other  roses  besides  the  individual  in  question.  If  the  logician 
asserts  that  affirmative  propositions  do  not  distribute  the  predicate, 
he  must  mean,  if  he  means  anything,  that  the  predicate  is  actually 
thought  as  particular.  The  opponents  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
are  thus  reduced  to  a  dilemma:  either  they  must  maintain  that 
the  predicate  cannot  be  thought  as  universal ;  in  other  words,  that 
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no  two  concepts  can  be  co-extensive — a  position  false  in  fact,  and, 
even  if  true,  not  recognisable  by  logic ;  or  they  must  hold  that 
we  have  no  means  of  determining  the  quantity  at  all — in  other 
words,  that  we  are  deficient  in  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  actual 
thought.  False  thinking  or  no  thinking  are  the  sole  altern- 
atives. 

Psychologically,  as  well  as  logically,  we  believe  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  is  right  in  maintaining  "  all  A  is  all  B"*'  to  be  a 
single  judgment,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  De  Morgan,  who  exhibits 
it  in  the  complex  form,  "  all  A  is  B  and  all  B  is  A ;"  thereby 
accepting  the  second  horn  of  the  above  dilemma,  since  "  all  A 
is  some  B  and  all  B  is  some  A,"  would  be  a  self-contradictory 
assertion.*  On  one  or  two  difficulties  which  apparently  lie  on 
the  surface  of  the  system,  it  would  be  premature  to  pronounce 
judgment  before  the  appearance  of  Sir  William  Hamilton''s  own 
work.  Of  this  kind  is  an  ingenious  objection  urged  by  Mr.  De 
Morgan. t  "  Every  falsehood,"  he  says,  "  which  can  be  enun- 
ciated as  a  truth  should  be  deniable  within  the  forms  of  the 
science ;"  whereas  the  denial  of  "  all  A  is  all  B"  is  the  disjunctive 
assertion,  "  some  A  is  not  B  or  some  B  is  not  A."  The  true 
contradictory  we  take  to  be  "  all  A  is  not  all  B,*"  which,  like  the 
original  proposition,  may  be  treated  collectively  or  distrihutivelyy 
t.e.,  as  a  singular  or  as  an  universal  proposition.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  compatible  with  one  of  three  distinct  assertions,  "  No  A 
is  B,''  "  some  A  is  not  B,"  "  some  B  is  not  A  ;"  but  the  opponent 
does  not  commit  himself  to  any  one  of  the  three.  He  denies 
only  to  the  extent  in  which  the  original  proposition  was  asserted, 
and  no  further ;  and  hence,  in  proportion  as  the  affirmation  is 
definite^  the  negation  will  be  indefinite.  How  far  these  indefinite 
statements,  which  are  in  fact  judgments  about  the  truth  of 
another  judgment,  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  logical  system  is 
a  question  which  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  We  doubt  not  that  this  and  similar  questions  will 
be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  in  his  work. 


*  A  curious  inconsistency  may  be  remarked  in  the  theory  of  the  complex  pro- 
position, when  placed  in  antagonism  to  that  of  the  quantified  predicate.  I  cannot 
assert  <<  all  A  is  B  and  all  B  is  A/'  without  having  thought  of  A  and  B  as  co- 
extensive, i.e.,  without  having  made  the  judgment  **  all  A  is  all  B.*'  If  we  know 
the  quantity  of  the  predicate  we  are  of  course  entitled  to  state  it.  The  complex 
proposition  is  only  preferable  on  the  supposition  of  our  ignorance,  a  supposition 
which  annihilates  the  complex  proposition  itself.  If  the  assertion  ^  all  A  is  some 
B  and  all  B  is  some  A"  be  suicidal,  is  there  more  vitality  in  *<  all  A  is  (I  know  not 
how  much)  B  and  all  B  is  (I  know  not  how  much)  A !"  But  the  question,  to  be 
fully  discussed,  must  be  treated  on  psychological  as  well  as  logical  grounds.  T^ogic 
deals  with  the  judgment  as  already  formed  ;  psychology  inquires  what  is  the  actual 
process  of  the  mind  in  forming  it. 

f  Tramactions,  &c.,  p.  22. 
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The  value  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  services  to  logical  science  in 
this  part  of  his  system  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  too 
highly.  It  is,  therefore,  with  considerable  diffidence  that  we 
venture  to  suggest  a  difficulty  in  connexion  with  his  other 
characteristic 'doctrine,  that  of  the  double  syllogism  in  extension 
and  comprehension.  The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Thomson'*s 
Laws  of  Thought,  will  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  concise  account 
of  the  doctrine  in  question  and  exhibit  the  point  in  which  we 
think  its  accuracy  assailable : — 

"  Upon  the  examination  of  any  judgment  which  appears  to  express 
a  simple  relation  between  two  terms,  we  shall  find  it  really  complex, 
and  capable  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  *  All  stones  are  hard,' 
means  in  the  first  place  that  the  mark,  hardness,  is  found  among  the 
marks  or  attributes  of  all  stones ;  and  in  this  sense  of  the  judgment, 
the  predicate  may  be  said  to  be  contained  in  the  subject,  for  a  com- 
plete notion  of  stones  contains  the  notion  of  hardness  and  something 
more.  This  is  to  read  the  judgment  as  to  the  intension  (or  compre- 
hension) of  its  terms.  Where  it  is  a  mere  judgment  of  explanation, 
it  will  mean,  '  the  marks  of  the  predicate  are  among  what  I  know  to  be 
among  the  marks  of  the  subject :'  but  where  it  is  the  expression  of  a 
new  step  in  our  investigation,  of  an  accession  of  knowledge,  it  must 
mean,  '  the  marks  of  the  predicate  are  among  what  I  now  find  to  be 
the  marks  of  the  subject.' 

"  Both  subject  and  predicate,  however,  not  only  imply  certain 
marks,  but  represent  certain  sets  of  objects.  When  we  think  of  *  all 
stones,'  we  bring  before  us  not  only  the  set  of  marks — as  hardness, 
solidity,  inorganic  structure,  and  certain  general  forms — by  which  we 
know  a  thing  to  be  what  we  call  a  stone,  but  also  the  class  of  things 
which  have  the  marks,  the  stones  themselves.  And  we  might  inter- 
pret the  judgment,  '  All  stones  are  hard,*  to  mean  that  '  The  class  of 
stones  is  contained  in  the  class  of  hard  things.'  This  brings  in  only 
the  extension  of  the  two  terms  ;  according  to  which,  in  the  example 
before  us,  the  subject  is  said  to  be  contained  in  the  predicate.  Every 
judgment  may  be  interpreted  from  either  point  of  view  ;  and  a  right 
understanding  of  this  doctrine  is  of  great  importance." — P.  189. 

In  this  passage  we  do  not  think  sufficient  distinction  is  made 
between  marks  which  are  constitutive  of  a  concept  and  marks 
which  are  characteristic  of  an  object ; — between  attributes  which 
are  employed  in  the  definition  of  a  class-notion  and  attributes 
which  may  be  used  in  a  description  of  the  individuals  which  the 
class  contains.  The  doctrine  is  open  to  a  different  objection, 
according  as  the  term  comprehension  is  employed  in  the  one  or 
the  other  relation.  In  the  former,  which  is  the  ordinary  logical 
sense,  and  which  seems  to  be  that  intended  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
the  attributes  comprehended  can  only  be  predicated  in  ana- 
lytical judgments,  or,  as  tliey  are  called  in  the  above  passage, 
judgments  of  explanation.     Mr.  Thomson  appears  to  meet  this 
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objection  by  holding  that  every  new  attribute  is  added,  as  soon 
as  discovered,  to  the  constitutive  marks  of  the  notion ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  transforms  synthetical 
judgments  into  analytical.  But  Geometry,  and  indeed  every 
science  in  which  definitions  are  genetic,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  The  attribute  of  having  the  square  of  the  hypotheniise 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  sides,  never  forms 
part  of  the  notion  of  a  right  angled  triangle ;  nor  does  any 
advance  of  geometrical  knowledge  ever  transform  the  47th 
proposition  of  Euclid  into  an  analytical  judgment.  If,  then, 
the  comprehension  of  a  notion  means  the  sum  of  the  attributes 
forming  its  definition,  judgments  of  this  kind  cannot  be  read  in 
comprehension. 

We  see  but  one  mode  of  meeting  this  objection,  viz.,  by  as- 
signing another  meaning  to  the  term  comprehension,  under- 
standing thereby  the  sum  of  the  attributes  possessed  by  the 
members  of  a  class,  whether  forming  part  of  the  class-notion  or 
not.  But  here  we  are  met  by  an  incongruity  which  the  doctrine 
of  quantification  in  both  terms  brings  prominently  into  view. 
By  that  doctrine  the  copula  of  an  affirmative  proposition  is  re- 
garded as  expressing  an  equation j  or,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  an 
identification  of  subject  and  predicate.  The  old  theory  of  either 
term  being  contained  in  the  other,  as  part  in  whole,  whether  by 
way  of  predication  or  of  inhesion,  is  thereby  abolished,  and  rightly 
so,  for  the  material  significance  given  in  that  theory  to  the 
copula  tends  to  confound  all  distinction  between  the  form  and 
the  matter  of  thought.  But  its  abolition  involves  further  changes. 
Under  the  old  view,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  regarding  the 
related  terms  under  opposite  aspects.  An  attribute  may  be  spoken 
of  as  inhering  in  a  subject,  or  an  individual  as  included  under  a 
notion,  without  any  logical  impropriety :  the  objections,  if  any, 
are  solely  metaphysical.  But  the  laws  of  thought  will  not  permit 
us  to  identify  with  each  other  these  opposed  notions.  We  can 
only  identify  attribute  with  attribute,  or  subject  with  subject,  not  a 
subject  on  one  side  of  our  copula  with  an  attribute  on  the  other. 
Hence  arise  two,  and  two  only,  symmetrical  modes  of  expression. 

1.  Attribute  identified  with  attribute :  "  some  A  is  all  B,''  or, 
the  whole  of  the  attributes  constituting  the  concept  B  are  iden- 
tical with  a  portion  of  those  constituting  the  concept  A. 

2.  Subject  identified  with  subject :  "  all  A  is  some  B,"  or,  the 
whole  of  the  things  possessing  the  marks  A  are  identical  with  a 
portion  of  those  possessing  the  marks  B. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  to  which  we  have  above  objected  as 
admitting  only  analytical  judgments ;  the  second  is  that  which 
we  have  adopted  throughout  the  present  remarks,  and  which  is 
competent  to  all  kinds  of  judgment.     To  express  synthetical 
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judgments  in  comprehension,  a  third  and  unsymmetrical  form 
mast  be  adopted,  in  which  the  sum  of  the  attributes  constituting 
the  concept  jB  are  identified  with  a  portion  of  those  possessed  by 
the  things  which  also  possess  A.  This  last  form  is  unsymme- 
trical and  useless.  It  is  unsymmetrical,  because  the  things  or 
objects  thought  under  the  concept  are  introduced  on  one  side 
only  of  the  equation :  it  is  useless,  as  being  only  a  circuitous 
mode  of  stating  what  is  expressed  directly  in  the  second  form. 
For  it  is  manifestly  the  same  thing  to  say  "  the  attribute  B  is 
one  of  those  possessed  by  the  objects  which  possess  A,"  and  "  the 
objects  which  possess  A  are  identical  with  some  of  those  which 
possess  B.** 

We  do  not  advance  the  above  objection  as  insuperable ;  in- 
deed, we  have  that  opinion  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  learning 
and  philosophical  genius,  that  if  we  venture  to  impugn  any  of 
his  positions,  it  is  with  the  expectation  of  being  refuted.  But  it 
constitutes  at  least  a  difficulty  in  the  system,  and  one  which  we 
have  not  yet  seen  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  The  view  which 
we  have  given  in  the  earlier  part  of  these  remarks,  of  the  nature 
of  the  mental  process  of  judging,  and  the  consequent  distinction 
between  the  matter  and  the  form  of  judgments,  has  been  adapted 
exclusively  to  the  possible  extension  of  the  terms.  The  problem 
which  we  wish  to  see  satisfactorily  solved  by  the  advocates  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  doctrine  may  be  stated  as  follows :  To  con- 
struct a  synthetical  proposition  containing  an  equation  or  identi- 
Jication  of  subject  and  predicate  in  any  other  respect  than  that 
of  the  objects  thought  under  the  compared  concepts. 

A  word,  before  concluding,  on  systems  of  notation.  We  ob- 
ject to  the  illustration  of  logical  processes  by  geometrical  dia- 
grams, as  in  the  system  usually  attributed  to  Euler.*  To  com- 
pare the  mental  inclusion  of  one  notion  in  the  sphere  of  another 
with  the  local  inclusion  of  one  portion  of  space  in  another,  is  to 
confound  the  individual  with  the  universal,  the  immediate  pre- 
sentations of  intuition  with  the  mediate  cognitions  of  thought, 
and  to  lose  sight  of  the  characteristic  feature  of  a  concept,  that 
it  cannot  be  depicted  to  the  sense  or  the  imagination.  As  little 
do  we  approve  of  the  algebraical  method  adopted  by  Mr.  De 
Morgan,  in  which  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  are  connected  by 
SLvlus,  and  their  relation  to  the  conclusion  expressed  by  the  sign 
of  equality,  a  method  too  redolent  of  the  computation  theory 
noticed  above,  and  tending  to  confound  the  intuitive  judgments 
of  Arithmetic  with  the  discursive  inferences  of  Logic.  The  al- 
gebraical equation  proper  does  not  represent  a  syllogism,  but  a 

*  Euler  appears  to  have  been  anticipated  in  this  respect  by  Weise,  whose 
method  was  published  in  Lange's  Nucleus  LogkcB  Weisiance  in  1712.  See  Drobisch, 
Neue  DarsteUupg  der  L<xjik,  §  44. 
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proposition ;  a  proposition  which,  like  any  other,  may  form  part 
of  a  logical  reasoning,  but  cannot  with  any  propriety  represent 
the  whole.  Sir  William  Hamilton's  scheme  is  free  from  these 
objections,  and  possesses  the  merit  of  being  distinct  from  the 
established  notation  of  any  other  science.  It  is  on  all  accounts 
to  be  preferred  to  any  rival  method  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 
But  we  confess  that,  as  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  we  are 
inclined  to  an  opinion  the  reverse  of  that  of  Mr.  Thomson,  who 
holds  that  ^'  to  be  able  to  represent  to  the  eye  by  figures  the 
relation  which  subsists  in  thought  between  conceptions  tends 
greatly  to  facilitate  logical  analysis,"* 

But  it  is  time  to  close  a  discussion  which  we  fear  has  already 
severely  tested  the  patience  of  the  reader.  For  the  dry  and  ab- 
struse character  of  its  details,  we  trust  a  sufficient  apology  will 
be  found  in  the  present  aspect  of  Philosophy  in  this  country. 
Condemned  since  the  days  of  Locke  to  a  long  period  of  un- 
merited neglect,  Logic  has  within  the  last  few  years  again 
engaged  a  considerable  share  of  attention,  and  has  been  culti- 
vated with  much  ill-regulated  energy;  an  energy  which,  if  not 
brought  under  the  control  of  definite  and  fixed  principles, 
threatens  to  produce  consequences  scarcely  less  to  be  regretted 
than  the  former  lethargy.  It  is  a  question  of  no  light  import- 
ance to  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  philosophical  thinking, 
in  what  manner  the  reviving  study  shall  be  prosecuted.  Dis- 
contented with  the  definite  but  narrow  field  which  it  can  claim 
as  a  pure  or  formal  science,  there  are  some  who  would  invest  it 
with  a  spurious  importance  by  adding  to  its  speculative  prin- 
ciples a  portion  of  its  practical  uses.  Against  this  confusion  of 
the  laws  of  thought  with  their  material  applications,  we  have  in 
the  above  remarks  more  than  once  recorded  our  protest.  By 
whatever  right  one  iota  of  the  matter  of  thought  can  claim  ad- 
mission into  the  science,  by  the  same  right  the  whole  universe 
of  human  knowledge  is  entitled  to  follow.  Logic  thus  cultivated 
must  be  arbitrary  or  impossible.  As  little,  however,  can  we 
advocate  the  exclusive  study  of  an  isolated  and  barren  formal- 
ism. It  is  in  connexion,  not  in  confusion,  with  the  sister 
sciences,  as  a  branch  of  mental  philosophy,  that  Logic  may 
and  ought  to  be  exhibited ;    and  it  is  to    the  expediency  of 

*  We  have  already  expressed  our  dissent  from  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Hegel's  Logic.  In  the  following  passage,  however,  we  fully  concur,  as  applicable  to 
all  views  of  the  science  which  recognise  a  distinction  between  intuition  and  thought. 
**  Da  der  Mensch  die  Sprache  hat,  als  das  der  Vemunft  eigenthiimliche  Bezeich- 
nungsmittel,  so  ist  es  ein  miissiger  Einfall,  sich  nach  einer  unvoUkomraenern  Dar- 
stellungsweise  umsehen  und  damit  qualen  zu  wollen,  Der  Begriff  kanu  als  solcher 
wesentlich  nur  mit  dem  Greiste  aufgefasst  werden.  Es  ist  vergeblich,  ihn  durcli 
Raumiiguren  und  algebrHische  Zeichen  zum  Behufe  des  aitsserlichen  AugeSj  und 
einer  hegriffloserty  mechaniscken  BehandlurKjsweise,  eiues  CcUcvlt,  festhalten  zu  wol- 
len." 
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such  a  course  that  we  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  of  acade- 
mical bodies.     The  University  of  Oxford,  in  its  recent  Exami- 
nation Statute,  has  prescribed,   "  Si  quis  in  dialectica  se  bene 
institutum  probaverit,  hoc  in  honorum  distributione  aliquan- 
tum  moinenti  habeat."    In  the  propriety  of  this  decision  we 
fully  concur;    the  manner  of  providing  for  the  bona  institutio 
may,  we  think,  be  profitable  matter  of  further  legislation.     Of 
logics  made  easy  and  logics  made  useful  we  have  in  all  conscience 
had  enough.    The  one  have  sufficiently  shewn  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  shallow  without  being  clear;  and  the  other,  that  the  method 
of  a  science  may  be  utterly  deformed  without  obtaining  in  the 
sKghtest  degree  the  end  proposed  by  the  deformation.*     But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  Logic  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  mere 
sophistry  of  words  or  tissue  of  abstractions,  it  must  neither,  as 
with  Hegel,  aspire  to  fathom  the  infinite  by  the  processes  of 
reason,  nor,  as  with  Kant,  disdain  all  connexion  with  the  so- 
called  empirical  facts  of  psychology,  wliich  in  truth  are  empirical 
only  as  it  is  empirical  tnat  we  live  and  move  and  think  at  all. 
^'  La  Logique,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  n'est  qu'un  retour  de  la  psy- 
chologic sur  elle  meme ;"  and  the  whole  history  of  philosophy 
confirms  the  assertion.    The  philosopher  to  whom  we  owe  nearly 
the  whole  material  of  Logic  was  the  author  of  the  De  Anima, 
The  philosopher  who  has  done  most  to  secure  for  the  science 
an  exact  definition  and  province  was  the  author  of  the  Kritik 
der  reinen  Vernunft,  whose  contributions  to  psychology  furnish 
at  once  the  best  defence  and  the  most  valuable  means  of  trans- 
gressing his  own  precepts  with  regard  to  Logic.     The  philoso- 
pher to  whose  influence  it  is  mainly  owing  that  Logic  in  Ger- 
many has  ever  been  estimated  at  its  proper  value  was  the  author 
of  the  Nouveaux  Essais  sur  V Entend^ment  hurnain.    Sir  William 
Hamilton's  attainments  in  mental  science  will  be  acknowledged 
by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  edition  of  Reid.     The  phi- 
losopher whose  dictum  we  have  quoted  above  has  contributed 
more  than  any  living  writer  to  the  progress  of  psychology  in 
France :  the  most  valuable  recent  contributions  to  Logic  in  that 
country  emanate  from  the  same  school,  and  are  professedly  writ- 
ten on  the  same  principle.     These  facts  need  no  comment. 

*  On  this  point  we  have  valuable  testimony  from  Grermany  and  from  France. 
••  So  ist  denn  auch,"  says  Rosenkranz,  "  die  Logik  hundertfach  von  philosophis- 
chen  StUmpem  utiliter  gemisshandelt  worden."  "  Sans  la  Logique,"  says  M.  St. 
Hilaire,  '^  I'esprit  de  Thomme  pent  admirablement  agir,  admirablement  raison- 
ner  ;  mais  sans  elle,  il  ne  se  connait  pas  tout  entier  :  il  ignore  Tune  de  ses  parties 
les  plus  belles  et  les  plus  fdcondep.  La  Logique  la  lui  fait  connaitre.  Voil^  son 
utilite ;  elle  ne  peut  pas  en  avoir  d*autre."  Herbart  too,  the  most  eminent  ex- 
pounder of  Formal  Logic  since  Kant,  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect.  **  Die 
Logik  soUte  ihr  angefangenes  Werk  vollenden,  in  dem  sie  die  im  allgeraeinen  mo- 
gliche  Verbindung  der  gegebenen  Eleroente  des  Wissens  voUstandig  nachwiese ; 
der  Nutzeu  wurde  sich  hinterher  finden.'' 
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That  which  entitles  this  volume  to  notice  beyond  the  circle 
of  private  friendship,  and  of  religious  connexion,  is  not  only  the 
peculiarity  of  the  case  of  suffering  which  is  described  in  it,  but 
the  rare  circumstance  that  such  a  case  should  be  narrated  and 
described  by  the  suflFerer  himself,  and  he,  too,  a  man  of  superior 
intelligence  and  many  accomplishments.  It  is  natural  to  think 
that  some  advantage  should  be  taken  of  an  instance  of  this  sort 
when  it  occurs,  tending  perhaps  to  the  furtherance  of  science ; 
perhaps  to  the  strengthening  or  illustration  of  some  principle  in 
morals. 

The  late  Kev.  William  Walford  was  an  esteemed  minister  of 
the  Congregational  order ;  and  during  many  years  was  Resident 
and  Classical  Tutor  of  the  Independent  College,  Homerton — a 
colleague,  therefore,  of  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith,  that  ornament  of 
the  Dissenting  ministry.  Mr.  Walford  was  a  man  of  clear 
intellect,  sound  judgment,  and,  one  may  say,  of  metaphysical 
turn.  His  religious  history,  as  given  by  himself,  with  much 
modesty  and  ingenuousness,  cannot  be  perused  without  receiving 
from  it  an  impression  very  favourable  as  to  his  personal  serious- 
ness, and  the  elevation  and  purity  of  his  character  as  a  Christian 
man.  He  has  become  known  as  a  religious  writer  and  biblical 
critic ;  *  and  as  a  tutor  he  is  gratefully  remembered  by  those 
who  were  his  pupils. 

Mr.  Walford  commenced  his  religious  life  in  a  manner — we 
must  here  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume-r-which  carried  with 
it  to  himself  a  powerful  and  permanent  conviction  of  its  deriva- 
tion from  on  high.  He  felt  and  knew  that  in  his  case  certainly, 
"  faith  was  not  of  himself,"  it  was  "  the  gift  of  God."  This  per- 
suasion as  to  the  source  and  the  reality  of  his  spiritual  existence, 
it  is  well  to  notice.  Conjoined  with  this  characteristic  of  his 
personal  religious  feelings,  was  an  early-developed  propensity, 
following  him  through  life,  to  attempt — with  restless  and  fruit- 
less assiduity,  a  solution,  never  by  finite  minds  to  be  attained, 
of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil.  We  note  this  fact  in  this 
place,  merely  as  it  enters  into  a  due  consideration  of  the  case 


*  Mr.  Walford's  publications  are — The  Manner  of  Prayer.  The  BookofPsalmt : 
a  Dew  Translation,  with  Notes.  Curce  Romance :  a  revised  Translation  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and,  A  Catechism  of  Christian  Evidences,  Truths,  and 
Duties. 
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before  us.     Speaking  of  an  early  stage  of  his  religious  course, 
Mr.  Walford  says — he  was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year — 

''  Suddenly  I  was  thrown  into  extreme  agitation,  by  observing  the 
universal  prevalence  of  moral  and  physical  evil  over  the  whole  race 
of  mankind.  An  inquiry  concerning  the  cause  of  this  desolating 
calamity  immediately  engaged  my  attention.  All  other  considerations 
were  suspended,  that  I  might,  if  it  were  practicable,  gain  some  satis- 
faction on  the  solemn  and  mysterious  subject.  The  more,  however, 
I  meditated  on  it,  the  more  incompetent  I  found  myself  to  devise  a 
solution.  I  was  altogether  ignorant  that  the  question  of  the  existence 
(origin)  of  evil  is  one  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  thoughtful  men ;  and  I  was 
equally  ignorant  of  the  discordant  theories  that  have  been  devised  to 
account  for  the  frightful  phenomenon." — P.  46. 

It  was,  in  fact,  this  one  subject  and  this  perplexity  that  con- 
stituted throughout  life  the  nucleus  of  the  uiental  sufferings  of 
which,  from  pliysical  causes,  he  was  the  victim :  it  demands, 
therefore,  to  be  noted  in  taking  account  of  those  sufferings. 
At  times  they  reduced  him  to  "  a  state  of  despair,  bordering  on 
insanity.*^  Now  and  then,  he  says,  "  the  cloud  broke  for  a  brief 
interval,  when  I  was  consoled  by  a  hope  that  the  darkness  would 
be  dispelled,  if  not  sooner,  yet  by  the  bright  discoveries  of  the 
heavenly  state.***  He  had,  however,  so  far  attained  a  due  religious 
tranquillity,  as  to  exercise  the  Christian  ministry  with  acceptance 
and  advantage  to  others  and  comfort  to  himself  for  a  course  of 
years.  At  length  a  malady  which  from  early  life  had  more  or 
less  affected  him,  became  so  much  aggravated  as  to  induce  him 
to  surrender  the  pastoral  office,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  con- 
gregation, at  Great  Yarmouth.  He  thus  introduces  this  sub- 
ject:— 

"  I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  an  insidious  malady  by  which, 
from  a  very  early  age,  I  was  often  very  grievously  affected,  but  of 
the  nature  and  causes  of  which  I  was  altogether  ignorant,  though  its 
effects  were  inexpressibly  painful.  This  malady  had  shewn  itself  chiefly 
by  almost  incessant  headaches  from  my  infancy ;  but  soon  affer  my 
settlement  at  Yarmouth  it  assumed  a  new  form.  I  was  attacked  by 
paroxysms  of  despondency,  which,  during  their  continuance,  rendered 
life  a  burden  almost  intolerable.  I  could  give  no  account  of  the  rea- 
sons of  such  disquietude,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  devise  any  probable 
means  of  relief." — P.  147. 

A  journey  on  horse-back  brought  some  relief,  but  these  suf- 
ferings recurred  fremiently  during  the  course  of  the  fourteen 
years  passed  by  Mr.  Walford  at  Yarmouth. 

"  With  almost  every  source  of  happiness  open  to  me," — Mr.  Wal- 
ford was  happy  in  his  home  and  congregation, — "  I  was  often  for 
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months  together  more  wretched  than  I  can  describe.  My  prospects 
were  darkened  by  the  thickest  clouds ;  all  things,  present  and  future, 
were  encompassed  with  fear  and  dread.  Taciturnity,  irritability  of 
temper,  an  unnatural  and  diseased  sensibility  of  conscience,  and  such 
a  degree  of  indolent  lassitude  as  rendered  every  mental  occupation 
distasteful,  increased  over  me  to  such  a  degree  as  to  alarm  me  lest 
the  sanity  of  my  mind  should  be  subverted.  At  times  my  thoughts 
were  so  agitated,  and  my  conceptions  so  disturbed,  as  to  make  me 
apprehensive  that  some  foreign  invisible  agency  was  acting  upon  me. 
Imaginations  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature  often  darted  upon  me 
with  such  rapidity  as  left  me  without  control  over  them." — P.  148. 

The  sufferer  had  recourse  to  various  means  for  diverting  his 
thoughts,  but  in  vain. 

"  Often  I  wandered  about  the  fields  and  country,  driven  from  my 
occupation  and  my  home  by  unutterable  anguish ;  lingering  in  unfre- 
quented lanes,  and  hanging  on  gates  and  stiles,  pouring  out  frantic 
and  broken  supplications  to  God  to  have  mercy  upon  me.  Not  sel- 
dom, I  was  alarmed  lest,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  should  abandon  all 
religion,  and  become  an  infidel  or  atheist.  I  dared  not  disclose  to 
any  the  condition  of  my  feelings,  lest  I  should  be  taken  for  such,  or 
for  a  madman.  My  pious,  cheerful,  and  affectionate  wife  was  but  too 
sensible  that  some  sad  cause  of  disquietude  preyed  upon  me ;  but  for 
several  years  I  replied  to  her  anxious  inquiries  merely,  that  my 
spirits  were  low  and  depressed,  from  what  cause  I  knew  not.  If 
these  torturing  paroxysms  had  not  been  relieved  by  frequent  inter- 
vals, I  must  necessarily  have  relinquished  my  profession,  as  it  was 
with  inexpressible  difficulty  I  performed  its  duties,  while  they  were 
forcibly  pressed  upon  me.  So  extraordinary,  however,  was  my  state, 
that  during  the  intermissions  I  experienced  I  was  often  cheerful  and 
even  gay ;  I  lost  sight  of  my  sorrows,  and  was  astonished  at  myself 
that  I  could  ever  be  so  painfully  affected.  This  alternation  of  feeling, 
altogether  unaccountable  to  me,  continued  to  actuate  me  through  the 
whole  period  of  my  residence  in  Yarmouth." — P.  149. 

In  the  hope  that  change  of  scene  and  occupation  might  bring 
relief,  Mr.  Walford  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  resi- 
dent tutor  at  Homerton  Academy,  and  for  a  while  the  engage- 
ments of  this  new  position  had  the  desired  effect ;  but  after  a 
while  the  malady  returned  in  full  force,  and  his  mind  returned 
in  despair  upon  its  perplexities  concerning  the  origin  of  evil. 
Medical  aid  was  resorted  to,  but  with  no  effect;  and  the  gloom 
which  had  so  long  clouded  the  mind  was  deepened  to  anguish 
by  the  death  of  a  beloved  daughter.  Mr.  Walford's  distress  on 
this  occasion  is  especially  to  be  noted,  as  one  among  several 
indications  clearly  distinguishing  his  malady  from  what  it  might 
seem  to  resemble — insanity.  The  insane  seldom  grieve  in  any 
such  manner,  or  on  such  occasions.  The  following  passage  is 
very  significant,  regarded  as  a  feature  of  the  case : — 
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*'  The  influence  of  the  two  kinds  of  distress  by  which  I  was  affected 
differed  as  much  as  the  causes  of  it  did.  My  own  peculiar  sufferings 
never  soflened  my  heart — never  drew  a  tear  from  my  eyes ;  I  was 
unable  to  weep  though  I  often  passionately  desired  to  do  so.  The 
grief  I  felt  during  the  time  my  child  was  daily  sinking  to  death,  and 
immediately  following,  vented  itself  in  floods  of  tears,  that  seemed  to 
exhaust  my  whole  nature  and  render  me  incapable  of  repressing  them." 
—P.  170. 

The  unabated  pressure  of  this  affliction  at  length  induced  Mr. 
Walford  to  retire  from  his  position  at  Hoinerton,  and  to  seclude 
himself  entirely  from  th^  world. 

"I  began  to  shut  myself  up  in  solitude,  as  walking  or  riding 
through  the  streets  made  me  feel  as  though  every  one  I  met  was 
acquainted  with  my  wickedness  and  misery.  I  could  not  endure  to 
look  any  one  in  the  face ;  and  ere  long  the  sight  of  ray  own  face  filled 
me  with  fear  and  aversion,  as  I  considered  myself  to  be  wholly  a  repro- 
bate— forsaken  of  God,  and  odious  to  man." — P.  179. 

During  four  years  after  his  retirement  from  Homerton  this 
distress  went  on  increasing ;  and  descriptions  of  these  sufferings 
fill  pages  of  this  Memoir.  Sometimes  a  passionate  impulse  to 
pray  seized  the  sufferer  and  rendered  him  almost  frantic ;  but 
more  often  devotional  exercises  were  intolerable  to  him.  His 
books  were  disposed  of  that  the  sight  of  them  might  not  torment 
him.  *'  I  earnestly  wished,"  he  says,  '^  that  I  had  never  learned 
to  read  or  write."  The  voices  of  his  family  inflicted  agony  upon 
him,  as  well  as  the  light  of  day,  and  the  sight  of  ornamental 
furniture,  especially  of  looking-glasses;  and  his  dress  and  personal 
appearance  were  neglected.  The  irritability  of  his  temper  being 
such  that  he  fully  expected  that  he  should  some  day  murder  some 
of  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

"  The  agitation  and  restlessness  that  affected  me  were  so  great  that 
I  was  unable  to  sit  down,  as  the  moment  in  which  I  attempted  to  do 
so  brought  an  increase  of  misery ;  and  I  was  thus  kept  pacing  up  and 
down  my  parlour  from  the  time  of  getting  up  until  going  to  bed.  I 
was  so  intensely  wearied  by  this  incessant  going  to  and  fro  as  fre- 
quently to  scream  with  anguish.  In  consequence  of  this  painful  ex- 
citement I  seldom  rose  from  my  bed  before  noon,  as  I  was  able  to  con- 
tinue this  posture  without  additional  pain At  night,  when 

endeavouring  to  compose  myself  to  rest  I  was  often  roused  to  vigilance 
by  convulsive  startings,  which  no  sooner  ceased  than  the  most  hide- 
ous appearances  of  monstrous  face  and  shape  would  pass  before  me, 
to  free  myself  from  which  I  was  constrained  to  keep  my  eyes  open, 
that  the  real  objects  about  me  might  dispel  those  of  my  disordered 
imagination." — P.  186. 

A  friend  had  advised  Mr.  Walford  to  divert  his  thoughts  with 
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chess  or  bagatelle.  At  first  he  rejected  the  idea  with  scom^  but 
at  length,  having  made  the  experiment,  he  found  it  avail  for  en- 
abling him  to  sit  during  the  day.  He  therefore  called  for  the 
board  as  soon  as  he  came  down  stairs  in  the  morning,  and  in- 
sisted that  his  wife  or  niece  should  play  the  whole  day,  until  it 
was  time  to  retire  for  sleep.  In  this  manner  he  played  thousands 
of  games.  At  length  he  happily  discovered  that  he  could  play 
backgammon  without  a  partner. 

Relief,  however,  at  length  arrived,  yet  not  by  the  aid  of  medi- 
cine or  any  new  means  of  recovery.  Whether  the  change  in  the 
sufferer's  habits  should  be  regarded  as  the  symptom  of  an  incipient 
restoration,  or  as  the  cause  of  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
First  came  a  disposition  to  leave  the  house  and  walk  after  night- 
fall, when  he  could  be  unobserved ;  then  a  resumption  of  his 
habit  of  smoking ;  next  a  return  to  books — and  anxious  to  avoid 
any  that  might  recall  religious  ideas,  the  first  he  selected  was 
Baines'  "  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,"  and  next,  Bab- 
bage's  "  Economy  of  Manufactures,"  both  which  he  epitomized  ; 
and  he  then  commenced  a  translation  of  Herodotus.  It  is  manifest 
that  a  spontaneous  cure  was  at  this  time  in  progress,  and  had 
advanced  so  far  that  a  mere  accident  sufficed  to  enable  mind  and 
body  (so  to  speak)  to  cast  off  the  slough  of  disease  which  still 
encrusted  both.  He  was  invited  on  a  fine  morning  in  May  to 
take  a  drive  : — 

<*  The  verdure  of  the  grass,  trees,  and  country  in  general,  with  the 
fineness  of  the  weather,  so  afifected  me,  that  all  my  fears,  disquietudes, 
and  sorrows,  vanished  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and  I  was  well ! — entirely 
relieved,  and  filled  with  a  transport  of  delight,  such  as  I  had  never 
before  experienced.  My  hope  and  confidence  in  God  were  restored, 
and  all  my  dreary  expectations  of  destroying  myself  or  others  were 
entirely  forgotten.  On  my  return  home  from  this  reviving  excursion 
every  desire  to  shut  myself  up  and  exclude  my  friends  was  departed, 
and  I  could  with  difficulty  restrain  myself  from  being  always  abroad." 
—P.  193. 

This  recovery  was  permanent  for  a  length  of  years ;  and  Mr. 
Walford,  some  time  after  he  had  regained  comfort  and  health, 
took  charge  of  a  small  congregation  at  Uxbridge.  In  reflecting 
upon  what  he  had  suffered  he  thought  he  detected  the  physical 
cause  of  his  malady.  He  mentions  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  liable  from  childhood  to  frequent  attacks  of  headache, 
which  increased  in  intensity  up  to  about  the  twenty-second  or 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  at  which  time  he  became  liable  to  a 
discharge  of  fetid  mucus  from  one  nostril.  The  opinion  of  Mr. 
Cline,  whom  he  consulted,  was,  that  an  ulcer  had  formed  in  the 
frontal  sinus,  on  one  side.  But  the  remedies  applied  by  this 
eminent  surgeon,  who,  as  it  appears,  misunderstood  the  case,  did 
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but  aggravate  the  disease.  Dr.  Withering  of  Birmingham, 
whom  he  afterwards  consulted,  inquired  if  he  had  at  any  time 
sustained  an  injury  upon  the  skull.  This  pertinent  question  led 
him  to  recall  what  his  mother  had  mentioned,  that  when  about 
two  years  old  he  had  fallen  on  the  edge  of  a  fender  and  received 
a  dangerous  wound  on  the  forehead,  the  scar  of  which  remained 
through  life :  strange  that  this  scar  had  not  caught  Cline's  eye  I 
"  That,^  said  this  physician,  "  that  is  the  origin  of  the  pain  you 
sufiPer."  The  injury  had  spread  inwards,  and  produced  a  wound 
which  surgery  could  not  reach,  although  possibly  Nature,  in  the 
lapse  of  years,  might  work  a  cure ;  meantime  this  deep-seated 
mischief  "  should  not  be  tampered  with,  although  stimulants 
might  be  employed  to  assist  the  escape  of  the  purulent  secretion." 

Some  mitigation  was  obtained  by  these  means ;  but  just  in 
proportion  as  the  headaches  became  less  frequent,  and  less  intense 
when  they  occurred,  those  mental  sufferings  which  have  above 
been  described  were  enhanced.  The  dejection  and  the  anguish 
of  the  soul  took  the  place  of  the  paroxysms  of  bodily  suffering. 
The  substitution  of  the  one  kind  of  suffering  for  the  other  was 
so  gradual  as  not  to  attract  Mr.  Walford's  attention  at  the 
time,  but  he  at  length  became  fully  cognizant  of  it.  After  his 
recovery  he  could  not  doubt  that  both  were  attributable  to  the 
same  cause — the  injury  the  head  had  received  in  infancy;  and  that 
when  at  length  mental  distress  came  in  place  of  bodily  pain,  it  was 
because  the  diseased  action  had  passed  in  from  the  cranium  to 
the  brain  itself.  This  diseased  action  at  length  wore  itself  out, 
and  a  spontaneous  recovery  ensued. 

Threatening  clouds  did,  however,  at  times  darken  Mr.  Wal- 
ford's skies — the  perplexities  of  his  early  years  regained  their 
influence,  in  some  degree,  over  his  mind,  and  his  last  days  were 
in  fact  saddened  by  a  return,  though  in  a  somewhat  mitigated 
form,  of  his  malady — the  same  despondency,  with  distaste  of  his 
usual  occupations,  incessant  restlessness,  and  occasional  outbursts 
of  the  language  of  impassioned  despair.  Religious  consolations 
did,  at  moments,  return  to  him,  but  this  gloom  was  not  again 
dispelled,  and  he  sunk  away  from  life  under  the  cloud. 

What  remains  for  placing  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  case 
before  the  reader,  is  to  subjoin  to  the  sufferer's  own  intelligent 
description  of  it,  the  result  of  a  post  mortem  examination. 

"  Examination  of  the  body  of  the  Rev,  William  Walford^  on  the  2,1  th  June^ 

1850,  the  fifth  day  after  his  decease, 

"  No  remarkable  external  appearance ;  there  was  more  fat  over  the 
whole  body  than  could  have  been  expected  when  his  long  illness  and 
great  abstinence  from  food  are  considered.     On  opening  the  bead  the 
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dura  mater  was  found  so  firmly  attached  to  the  bone  at  two  points 
as  to  be  incapable  of  separation  without  being  torn.    Those  two  points 
were — one  near  the  superior  and  anterior  angle  of  the  right  parietal 
bone,  the  other  at  the  superior  and  posterior  angle  of  the  left  parietal 
bone ;  they  were  marked  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  bones  by  deep 
depressions,  having  a  sort  of  honeycombed  appearance,  but  not  carious. 
The  outer  table  of  the  skull  alone  remained  at  these  parts,  and  its 
thickness  scarcely  exceeded  stout  letter-paper ;  the  size  of  both  depres- 
sions was  nearly  the  same — about  an  inch  long  by  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  breadth.     The  colour  of  the  brain  under  the  first  point  was 
different  from  all  its  surrounding  surface  ;  it  had  assumed  a  green 
tinge,  similar  to  long  retained  pus ;  this  did  not  extend  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.     There  was  no 
discoloration  of  the  brain  at  the  second  point,  nor  was  there  ele- 
vation of  the  surface  at  either ;  the  depressions  in  the  bone  were  from 
thickening  of  the  dura  mater  in  those  specified  localities.     The  dura 
mater  throughout  its  whole  extent  had  lost  much  of  its  proper  vas- 
cularity, and  assumed  a  thickened  yellow  leathery  appearance.     Over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  brain  there  was  considerable  serous  effusion: 
the  ventricles  were  full  of  water ;  there  were  no  signs  of  recent  in- 
flammatory action,  but  there  were  several  points  of  unnatural  adhe- 
sion of  the  membranes,  denoting  the  former  existence  of  an  inflam- 
matory state.     The  lungs  were  sound  throughout,  but  had  large  ad- 
hesive bands  at  various  parts,  the  consequence  of  inflammation  at 
some  remote  time.     There  were  several  ounces  of  water  in  both  sides 
of  the  chest. 

"  The  heart  was  large,  flabby,  and  covered  with  a  good  deal  of  fat, 
especially  at  the  base.  It  contained  no  blood ;  it  was  strongly  adherent 
to  the  pericardium  over  the  whole  space  corresponding  to  the  left  ven- 
tricle, the  evident  effect  of  inflammation  at  some  former  time.  The 
valves  of  the  heart  were  sound ;  the  aorta  was  fully  one-half  larger 
than  natural,  and  at  its  origin  from  the  heart  was  an  almost  continu- 
ous circle  of  ossification.  The  whole  inner  surface  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle and  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  had  a  deep  red  colour,  like  inflam- 
mation, but  there  were  no  enlarged  capillary  vessels  to  be  seen.  The 
pericardium  contained  about  an  ounce  of  water.  All  the  abdominal 
viscera  were  in  a  healthy  condition. 


"  Dan.  Macnamara,  Surgeon^  )  jy  ,   . ,     „ 
"  William  Ratner,  Surgeon,   ]  ^^^"^g^. 


In  commenting  very  briefly,  as  we  may,  upon  this  case,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  offers  no  indications  whatever  which 
should  ally  it  to  insanity.  Tlie  most  extreme  and  agonizing 
paroxysms  of  the  malady,  aflFecting,  as  they  did,  the  mind  only, 
were  of  a  character  altogether  unlike  the  symptoms  of  that 
deeper  disease.  The  sufferer,  crushed  to  the  earth,  gave  way  to 
misapprehensions  of  himself  and  of  the  world  around  him  ;  but 
he  did  not  talk  logically  on  the  ground  of  utter  illusions.     He 
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trembled  at  the  thought  that  the  violence  of  his  emotions  might 
some  day  drive  him  in  frenzy  to  injure  those  around  him.  He 
did  not  murkishly  ponder  murder  and  suicide.  Besides,  the  affec- 
tions were  in  their  natural  state,  which,  during  insanity,  are 
usually  dislocated,  retroverted,  or  utterly  torpid.  To  his  affec- 
tionate and  patient  wife  he  anxiously  put  the  question,  "  Are 
you  not  afraid  to  live  with  me  ?"  She,  truly  interpreting  his 
symptoms,  replied,  "  Not  in  the  least."  The  death  of  his  child 
dissolved  the  father  in  grief — floods  of  tears  flowed  on  this  occa- 
sion. This  circumstance  alone  might  suffice  to  exclude  the  sup- 
position of  insanity. 

The  post  mortem  examination  of  the  cranium  and  brain,  if  re- 
garded as  a  conclusive  summing  up  of  the  history  of  the  malady, 
as  furnished  by  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  sufferer,  removes 
all  obscurity  from  the  case,  considered  physically ;  and  this  exami- 
nation should  also  suflSce  to  repress  any  attempted  theorizing  with 
the  intention  of  borrowing  support  from  it  for  this  or  that  doc- 
trine, as  to  the  branular  structure,  or  the  location  of  faculties. 
The  points  of  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  interior  plate  of 
the  cranium  do  not  happen,  we  think,  to  hit  the  spots  where 
they  ought  to  have  been  found  as  the  causes  of  despondency.  Nor 
even  if  there  had  been  any  such  coincidence,  would  the  inference 
thence  derived  have  been  legitimate ;  for,  inasmuch  as  inflamma- 
tion had  affected  the  dura  mater  extensively,  or  universally,  and 
as  serum  was  suffused  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  brain, 
and  throughout  the  ventricles,  a  localized  cause  of  particular 
mental  affiections  can  never  be  assumed.  The  analogy  of  facts 
in  pathology  warrants  the  belief  that  the  presence  anywhere^  in 
the  branular  or  nervous  system,  of  a  very  small  amount  of  semi- 
purulent  matter,  would  be  enough  to  diffuse  throughout  it  an 
mfection,  showing  itself  in  a  universal  derangement  of  the  ner- 
vous economy.  It  is  thus  that  the  absorption  of  an  infinitely 
minute  particle  of  a  specific  virus,  as  in  hydrophobia,  produces 
an  excitement  which  soon  becomes  fatal,  throughout  the  nervous 
svstem  ;  and  thus,  too,  specific  crudities  in  aliment,  taken  up  by 
the  mesenteric  vessels,  and  passed  into  the  circulation,  give  rise 
to  monstrous  dreams,  and  inflict  a  quick  punishment  upon  the 
indulgence  of  appetite  at  supper. 

We  are  not  about  to  lecture  "  eminent  practitioners,^^  and  yet 
one  must  marvel  at  the  misapprehensions  into  which  such  fre- 
quently fall.  It  is  strange  that  an  able  physiologist  like  Cline, 
with  the  indications  of  the  interior  mischief  before  his  eye,  should 
not  have  better  read  the  symbols.  Those  who,  as  amateurs  only, 
have  looked  into  skulls,  must  have  noticed  frequent  instances  in 
which  a  barely  observable  irregularity,  or  morbid  condition  of  the 
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interior  plate,  has  told  the  troubled  history  of  the  departed  inmate. 
Now  those  who  are  professionally  looking  into  hundreds  of  sknlls 
(it  might  be  thought)  would  find  it  easy  to  read  the  indicadons 
of  living  disease  in  the  contrary  direction ; — that  is  to  say,  from 
the  symptoms  to  divine  with  certainty  the  occult  cause.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  say,  or  to  surmise,  whether  a  true  conjecture  as  to 
the  cause  of  disease,  in  a  case  such  as  the  one  we  have  now  had 
before  us,  might  have  suggested  effective  curative  measures: 
perhaps  not ;  nor  is  it  to  be  assumed  as  ceitain  that  a  very  dis- 
tinct statement  of  his  case  to  a  patient  so  intelligent  as  Mr. 
Walford,  would  have  availed  much^-or  perhaps  at  all — to  bring 
about  w^hat  we  might  term  a  mental  metasUisia  of  this  sort ; — **  I 
now  know  and  understand  that  the  disti'ess  and  despondency  I 
endure,  spring  directly  from  an  inaccessible  abscess — such  and 
such.  I  will  so  think  of  it,  therefore,  henceforth ;  and  although 
I  must  continue  to  suffer,  these  sufferings  shall  not  be  allowed 
in  my  view  to  spread  a  pall  over  the  universe."  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  a  case  so  peculiar  and  extreme,  any  such  substitu- 
tion of  the  physical  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  could  have 
been  effected  by  an  act  of  the  will,  even  in  the  strongest  mind. 
Perhaps  we  should  assent  to  the  sad  conclusion  that  extreme  cases 
such  as  this,  lie  beyond  the  reach,  as  well  of  the  mind  itself  as 
of  the  physician  or  surgeon. 

But  are  there  not  less  extreme  cases  which,  if  properly  under- 
stood, may  admit  of  alleviation  or  cure  ?  We  incline  to  think 
that  mild  and  undefined  cases  of  branular  disturbance,  indicated 
by  peculiarities  of*^  temper,  by  singularities  of  opinion,  and  by 
chronic  or  acute  fits  of  moodiness,  abound  in  all  circles.  If  so, 
what  are  the  practical  inferences  t 

Some  of  us  have  already  acquired  this  measure  of  personal 
wisdom,  leading  us  to  say — when  sliding  into  a  mood  which  our 
better  reason  resents — "  this  is  my  infirmity ;  it  is  not  all  the 
world  that  ought  just  now  to  be  blamed ;  but  my  own  stomach 
rather,  or  liver,  or  brain."  Let  those  confess  the  humiliating 
fact  who  are  conscious  of  it,  that  a  well-dressed  mutton-chop 
has  sometimes  brought  them  over  from  Manicheism,  or  has 
seemed  to  condense  within  its  savoury  juices,  the  very  essence  of 
a  better  philosophy.  We  admit  no  materializing  tendency  in 
saying  this. 

But  may  it  not  safely  be  assumed  that  all  moods  of  mind — not 
occasioned  by  actual  and  obvious  circumstances ;  that  all  indivi- 
dual peculiarities  of  temper,  and  all  those  singularities  of  opinion 
which,  after  having  been  a  hundred  times  exposed,  refuted,  and 
apparently  discarded,  return  ever  and  again  to  their  wonted 
place  of  supremacy  in  the  mind ;  that  all  these  specialities  of  the 
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individual^  take  their  rise  in  the  animal  organization,  either 
as  consequences  of  mal-formations;  or  of  morbid  action,  or 
inaction  ? 

The  first  inference  then,  of  course,  is  to  employ  medical  treat- 
ment, where  the  case  is  sufficiently  pronounced  to  call  for  it. 
But  the  second  inference  is  of  another  sort,  and  it  bears  upon  the 
question  of  what  is  the  best  moral  treatment  in  such  cases.  Now 
in  dealing  with  them — and  the  father  of  a  family,  and  the  teacher 
of  youth,  and  the  minister  of  religion,  are  called  to  deal  with 
them — it  is,  we  think,  an  error  to  take  the  course  of  a  sedulous 
and  solicitous  treatment  of  the  patient  in  his  own  style  and  tone. 
We  assuredly  shall  end  in  making  him  a  sentimental  hypochon- 
driac if  we  do  so.  It  is  easy  to  be  too  wise,  too  nice,  too  "  con- 
siderate," too  learnedly  skilful,  in  attempting  cures  in  such  cases. 
In  a  word,  that  which  such  patients  need  is  not  moral  physic^ 
but  moral  aliment.  An  ingenuous  medical  adviser  often  says, 
"  You  don't  want  ms ;  get  abroad  and  live  well."  So  it  is  in 
the  analogous  instances  which  we  have  in  view.  Temper,  and 
moodiness,  and  a  tendency  to  view  all  things  under  one  colour, 
which  a  parent  may  see  to  have  a  physical  origin,  (and  this 
ought  perhaps  always  to  be  assumed  as  the  fact,)  are  not  to  be 
reasoned  with  (ordinarily)  or  talked  out  of  the  patient;  nor  is  he 
to  be  worried  by  reiterated  rebukes  into  some  morbid  equivalent, 
which  is  very  likely  to  prove  itself  something  more  or  worse 
than  an  equivalent. 

Rather  administer  more  of  bland,  tranquil  love — not  to  the 
patient  singly ^  but  to  the  household  of  which  he  is  a  member ; 
let  a  better  ventilation  in  the  house — the  oIko<; — disperse 
domestic  miasmas ;  open  the  windows  to  the  light  of  heaven ; 
increase  the  daily  rations  of  sound  doctrine — that  is  to  say, 
Christian  beliefs,  unadulterated,  undiluted,  and  ungrudged.  The 
things  which  we  assuredly  hold  to  be  true,  let  us  speak  of  them 
as  if  we  so  held  them ;  rising  up  and  sitting  down,  going  out 
and  coming  in.  Ill-tempers  and  despondencies,  and  religious 
moroseness,  are  abated,  mitigated,  or  remedied  by,  and  in  the 
midst  of  heaven's  atmosphere,  and  the  day-light  of  Christian 
hope.  Are  we  saying  that  "  miracles"  of  cure  may  be  effected 
by  them,  or  by  any  such  means  ?  No,  indeed ;  nevertheless  more 
may  thus  be  done  than  those  imagine  who  have  not  fairly  made 
the  experiment. 

There  is  doubtless  a  broad  middle  region,  indefinitely  bordered, 
on  the  one  side  by  those  cases  oi^severe  physical  disease,  to  which 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  must  almost  despair  of  affording 
relief;  and  on  the  other  side,  by  instances  of  a  purely  intellectual 
and  moral  kind,  in  the  treatment  of  which  the  homogeneous 
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means  of  suasion  and  reasoning,  and  these  only,  are  appropriate. 
But  to  those  far  more  numerous  and  mixed  cases  which,  belong- 
ing, as  to  their  first  cause,  to  pathology,  are  nevertheless  reme- 
diable wholly  or  partly,  by  means  of  moral  treatment ;  to  these 
eases  we  should  apply  a  rule  analogous  to  that  which  undoubtedly 
would  now,  by  most  practitioners,  be  adhered  to  in  treating  the 
same  cases  physically :  "  Do  not  tamper  with  the  general  health 
by  dosing  the  liver,  or  the  stomach,  or  the  brain ;  do  whatever 
will  invigorate  the  entire  animal  system."  In  the  moral  treat- 
ment, likewise,  we  say — cease  to  argue  with  infatuation ;  do  not 
apply  logic  to  a  sullen  misanthropy ;  cease  from  attempting  to 
tinker  a  bad  temper.  Be  deaf  to  the  outbursts  of  petulance ;  be 
blind  to  those  improprieties  of  which  the  patient,  left  to  himself 
(or  herself)  is  presently  ashamed.  Do  not  neglect  the  disease ; 
but  do  not  let  the  patient  feel  that  you  are  always  thinking  of  it. 
Be  sure  that  the  remedy,  if  indeed  the  case  admits  of  moral  and 
religious  treatment,  is  to  be  found  in  a  free  administration  of 

freat  and  soul-quickening  truths — truths  of  universal  applica- 
ility — truths  that  recognise  no  indi\adual  peculiarities — truths 
that  are  as  broad  as  the  heavens,  as  bright,  and  as  unchanging. 
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Abt.  VI. — 1.  Researches  on  Magnetism^  Electricity y  Heat,  Lights 
Crystallisation^  and  Chemical  Attraction^  in  their  relations  to 
the  Vital  Force.  By  Karl,  Baron  von  Reich£nbach,  Ph.  Dr. 
Translated  by  William  Gregory,  M.D.,  F.E.S.E.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     1850. 

2.  The  Power  of  the  Mind  over  the  Body :  An  Experimental 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Phenomena  attributed 
by  Baron  Reichenbach  to  a  New  Imponderable.     1846. 

3.  Letters  on  the  Truth  contained  in  Popular  Superstitions.  By 
Herbert  Mayo,  M.D.,  &c.  Second  Edition^  Supplemenr 
tary  Letter,     1851. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and  that  almost  from  time 
immemorial,  that  tne  common  magnet  is  capable  of  re-acting 
upon  the  nervous  system  of  man.  Mesmer  attributed  all  the 
phenomena  of  animal  magnetism  to  the  efflux  and  the  influx  of 
a  subtle  fluid,  conceived  of  as  specifically  localized  in  the  magnet, 
but  radiating  also  from  stars  and  planets,  sun  and  moon,  the 
earth  and  the  sky,  and  most  effectively  of  all  from  the  bodies  of 
healthy  and  viripotent  men.  Less  adventurous  medicasters  have 
confined  themselves  to  the  power  of  the  magnet  proper  and  to 
metallic  tractors.  Partly  on  account  of  the  somewhat  paracel- 
sian  character  of  poor  Mesmer,  partly  because  of  the  bombastic 
and  unenlightened  enthusiasm  of  the  vast  majority  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  partly  owing  to  the  indeterminable  nature  of  the 
Erofessed  phenomena,  men  of  positive  science  have  generally 
eld  aloof  from  the  whole  subject.  Men  of  observation,  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  telescopes  and  equatorials,  of  microscopes 
and  micrometers,  barometers  and  thermometers,  thermoscopes 
and  electroscopes,  balances  and  test-glasses,  entertain  a  laudable 
aversion  to  the  employment  of  the  morbid  nerve  of  exceptional 
human  beings  as  at  once  the  indicator  and  the  measure  of  any 
physical  force  whatever. 

Even  physicians,  who  never  have  had,  and  probably  never 
shall  attain  to  anything  like  physiometrical  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation in  the  principal  objects  of  their  study,  namely  in  symp- 
toms and  cures,  have  steadily  and  sternly  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  magnet  and  its  alleged  effects  on  certain 
f)atients.  They  have  even  sclbuted,  abused,  contemned,  and 
)anned  the  unfortunate  magnet,  with  that  impetuous  hatred 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  otherwise  magnanimous  profession ; 
— as  if  such  proceedings  could  put  a  summary  stop  either  to  its 
influences  or  to  people's  belief  in  them ! 
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The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  animal  magnetism,  in  so  far 
as  the  regulars  of  science  are  concerned,  is  the  circumstance  that 
the  only  known  re-agent  upon  the  professed  and  otherwise  undis- 
coverable  force  is  the  exceptional  nerve.  It  is  to  sensation  in- 
deed, that  is  to  say  to  touching,  tasting,  smelling,  hearing  and 
seeing  nerves,  that  we  owe  all  those  facts  the  recording,  the 
classification,  the  generalization,  and  the  co-ordination  of  which 
constitute  the  whole  substance  of  natural  science ;  but  it  is  to 
the  common  or  general  sensations  of  the  race,  not  to  the  excep- 
tional and  particular  sensations  of  the  individual.  It  is  also  the 
unfailing  instinct  and  practice  of  positive  science  to  distrust  the 
obscurer  senses  of  toucn,  taste  and  smell.  It  reserves  its  confi- 
dence for  those  of  hearing  and  sight,  the  differences  and  iden- 
tities of  sound  and  of  light  being  directly  perceptible  by  the  ear 
and  the  eye.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  tnat  it  is  always  the  first 
efiPort  of  the  exact  sciences  to  transform  the  dimmer  perceptions 
of  the  more  deceivable  organs  into  those  of  sight,  the  most  dis- 
cursive and  accurate  of  the  senses.  The  mineralogist  does  not 
satisfy  himself  with  the  intimations  of  what  has  been  called  the 
muscular  sense,  or  that  sense  of  resistance  which  is  related  to 
the  perception  of  weight,  concerning  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
stone.  He  weighs  it  first  in  the  air,  then  in  water ;  notes  the 
difference  between  the  two  weights;  and  thence  computes  its 
specific  heaviness.  The  chemist  does  not  trust  his  fingers,  or 
even  his  lip,  for  the  temperature  of  his  agents  and  reagents ; 
but  invents  the  thermometer,  and  reads  off  his  measurements  with 
the  eye.  It  is  the  same  in  the  sciences  of  magnetism  proper, 
electricity,  and  galvanism.  Even  in  the  investigation  oi  sound 
^which  is  measurable  with  such  exquisite  nicety  by  the  ear,  as 
to  render  the  art  of  music  not  only  possible,  but  the  very  anti- 
type of  mathematical  proportion,)  the  natural  philosopher  con- 
verts its  vibrations  into  visible  things  before  he  will  philosophize 
upon  them.  In  the  region  of  the  visible,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
trusts  as  little  as  possible  to  the  immediate  reactions  of  the  eye ; 
but  devises  micrometers,  photoscopes,  and  what  not  I  The  ex- 
cessive beauty  of  all  this  procedure  consists  neither  solely  nor 
mainly  in  the  transmutation  of  the  perceptions  of  the  lower 
senses  into  those  of  the  eye,  which  is  ^  the  light  of  the  body' 
as  reason  is  the  light  of  the  soul.  He  would  deem  but  poorly 
of  this  great  preliminary  device  of  science  who  should  think  so. 
The  true  beauty  of  this  primary  invention  consists  in  its  eleva- 
tion of  the  eye  itself,  from  being  a  mere  measure  of  external 
phenomena,  to  the  dignity  of  being  a  measurer  of  them ; — two 
things  as  different  from  one  another  as  a  polypus  from  a  man. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  art  of  healing  that  this  nobler  method  of 
procedure  is  not  realizable  as  yet.     The  physician  must  work  as 
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well  as  he  can  upon  the  reported  sensations  of  his  patient,  the 
aoonds  of  his  stethoscope,  and  the  feelings  of  his  own  fingers ; 
^ilightening  such  comparatively  vague  intimations  as  reach  him 
in  those  ways,  to  the  best  of  his  abuity,  by  means  of  knowledge 
derived  from  the  scalpel,  the  microscope,  chemical  analysis,  and 
other  instruments  of  science.  Let  him  be  ever  so  learned  in 
anatomy,  organic  chemistry,  histology,  pathology  and  all  other 
sciences,  it  is  very  seldom  that  he  can  altogether  dispense  with 
the  sensations  of  his  patient ;  that  is  to  say  with  the  reported 
reactions  of  the  morbid  and  exceptional  nerve.  It  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  expected  that  physicians  could  have  approached 
the  subject  of  animal  magnetism  without  scientific  distress ;  and 
that  not  only  because  it  professes  to  deal  with  the  miserable  body 
of  man,  but  because  its  method  of  inouiry  is  akin  to  that  of  their 
blessed  art.  Alien  to  the  habits  of  tne  natural  philosopher  and 
the  chemist,  its  ways  of  procedure  are  not  altogether  foreign  to 
theirs.  It  is  accordingly  not  so  wonderful  that  men  like  Elliot- 
son,  Esdaile  and  Engledue,  to  name  no  foreign  doctors,  should 
have  entered  this  department  of  doubtful  science  with  the  con- 
fidence of  an  honourable  scepticism,  as  it  is  curious  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  profession  should  have  turned  their  backs  upon 
it  with  aversion.  This  is  not  owing  to  motives  of  self-interest 
or  scientific  bigotry,  but  simply  to  that  instinctive  craving  in  the 
man  of  science  for  instrumental  observation,  which  has  been 
deepened  in  the  medical  men  of  the  present  day  by  the  grand 
predominance  of  the  exact  sciences.  They  have  failed,  perhaps, 
to  remember  that  the  methods  of  such  sciences  are  not  altogether 
applicable  in  medicine.  They  have  certainly  gone  beyond  their 
preceptors ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  men  of  eminence  in  optics,  in 
chemistry,  in  natural  history,  and  in  physics  in  general,  have 
shown  more  interest  in  the  alleged  phenomena  of  animal  mag- 
netism than  the  descendants  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  It  will 
likely  be  retorted  on  this  assertion  that  it  owes  its  truth  to  the 
fact  that  the  physicist  is  ignorant  of  physiology.  It  may  be  so. 
The  instinct  of  the  profession  may  be  preserving  it  from  errors. 
It  is  even  possible  tnat  those  physicians  who  have  dared  to  con- 
front this  phenomenal  imbroglio,  are  not  competent  physiologists; 
for  there  is  nothing  more  common  in  society  than  to  meet  doctors 
of  medicine  who  are  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  first  principles  of 
physiology,  but  even  of  the  very  first  principles  of  scientific 
research.  But  no  man  on  earth  can  deny  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  professed  physiologist  either  to  confirm  or  to  confute  the 
laborious  and  profound  convictions  of  their  colleagues  in  the 
architecture  of  science,  be  their  supposed  or  actual  deficiencies 
what  they  may: — or  else  to  keep  a  wise  and  kindly  silence. 
No  other  course  of  conduct  is  either  manly  or  safe. 
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The  animal  magnet,  however,  has  at  last  found  a  scientific 
champion  in  the  person  of  Karl,  Baron  von  Reichenbach  and 
doctor  of  philosophy,  resident  and  at  work  in  Castle  Reisenberg 
near  Vienna.     During  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  this  emi- 
nent personage  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  old  story  about  the 
power  of  the  magnet  over  the  nervous  system  of  man  is  well 
founded.     Having  surrounded  himself  with  a  multitude  of  wit- 
nesses to  the  fact,  he  has  multiplied  experiments  with  rare  in- 
genuity; recorded  hundreds  of  results  with  much  fidelity;  and 
constructed  a  generalization  or  theory  of  the  whole  subject,  which 
is  not  without  its  feasibility  and  beauty.     In  short,  the  baronial 
doctor  has  either  created  a  new  science  for  posterity,  and  placed 
himself  among  the  Copernicuses  and  Newtons,  at  least  with  the 
Voltas  and  the  Oersteds  of  the  world ;  or  he  has  built  himself 
as  brave  a  castle  in  the  air  as  ever  was  seen.     There  is,  indeed, 
a  third  alternative,  to  borrow  an  image  from  M arryat's  triangular 
duel :  It  is  possible  that  Castle  Eeichenbach  may  turn  out  to 
be  partly  real  and  partly  false,  founded  on  facts  but  reared  with 
unsubstantial  inferences,  begun  in  truth  and  ending  in  moonshine. 
It  is  just  six  years  since  Keichenbach  published  the  first  part 
of  his  novel  researches  in  two  supplementary  numbers  of  Liebig 
and  Wohler's  Annals  of  Chemistry.     It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  this  experimentalist  possesses  certain  of  the  qualifications 
for  such  an  investigation  in  a  very  high  degree.     He  had  won 
himself  a  good  name  for  accuracy  and  invention  by  his  analyses 
of  tar  and  of  the  proximate  principles  which  he  discovered  to  be 
the  components  of  that  firagrant  olio.     His  knowledge  of  several 
departments  of  natural  philosophy  and  history,  as  well  as  his 
active  labours  in  them,  had  long  been  acknowledged  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  science.     It  appears  that  he  had  earned  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  unquestionably  the  highest  living  authority  on 
the  natural  history  of  aerolites  or  meteoric  rocks  and  stones. 
Altogether,  he  had  approved  himself  a  sufficient  and  reputable 
master  in  the  great  art  of  scientific  observation.     There  was 
therefore  no  wonder  that  Berzelius,  who  made  a  greater  number 
of  accurate  observations  in  chemistry  than  ever  was  done  by  any 
single  man  in  the  whole  history  of  that  science,  should  express 
the  opinion  that  the  investigations  now  under  review  could  not 
possibly  have  fallen  into  better  hands.     The  Swedish  chemist  had^ 
frequently  expressed  the  wish,  during  the  last  forty  years  of  his 
life,  that  the  allegations  of  the  mesmerists  concerning  the  magnet 
should  receive  a  liberal  but  searching  criticism  at  the  hands  of 
some  competent  experimentalist ;  and  his  hope  was  fulfilled  in 
the  person  of  his  friend  the  discoverer  of  creosote.     The  Baron 
has  also  been  singularly  fortunate  in  securing  the  confidence, 
approbation  and  discipleship  of  Professor  Gregory,  a  man  quite 
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remarkable  for  openness  of  mind  in  the  direction  of  natural 
science.      Those  great  qualities  and  strokes  of  good  fortune^ 
however,  have  not  protected  him  from  mach  injurious  treatment : 
the  insolent  silence  of  neglect ;  the  private  and  social  sneer  of 
many  scientific  circles,  where  his  name  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced with  vast  respect,  if  he  had  only  not  dared  to  venture 
on  untrodden  ground ;  the  open  but  uncandid  criticism ;  the 
virulent  and  unreasoning  assault ;  and  even  the  depreciation  of 
his  past  labours.     It  is  the  world-old  tragedy  of  scientific  history. 
No  sooner  does  a  man  obey  the  impulse  of  conscience,  and  chal- 
lenge the  foregone  conclusions  of  his  age,  than  the  hue  and  cry 
is  raised  against  him.     It  is  in  vain  that  he  shall  lavish  his  good 
name,  his  means,  his  talents,  the  blood  of  his  heart,  the  sweat  of 
his  brain,  everything  that  is  his,  upon  the  working  out  of  the  thought 
by  which  he  has  been  visited.     One  word  of  scorn,  one  flippant 
little  word,  will  defraud  him  of  the  only  outward  reward  he  values, 
namely  the  sympathy  of  his  brethren.    Why,  even  if  the  enthusiast 
were  the  laborious  and  generous  victim  of  some  coil  of  error,  he 
would  still  deserve  the  love  and  furtherance  of  men,  for  he  is  at 
least  casting  his  life  into  some  breach  with  bravery  worthy  of  a 
better  task ;  but  being  the  heavy-laden,  and  therefore  the  slowly- 
treading,  perhaps  the  staggering  bearer  of  a  weighty  new  truth 
fix)m  the  heart  of  Nature  to  the  ears  of  her  frivolous  children, 
they  ignore,  flout,  slander,  obstruct,  and  even  hate  him.     The 
highest  and  most  enduring  reward  of  scientific  exploration,  con- 
ducted in  the  spirit  of  the  masters  and  not  in  that  of  the  hirelings, 
is  not  even  the  finding  of  truth ;  it  is  the  finding  of  new  strength, 
faith  deepened  in  foundation,  more  capacious  love,  and  hope 
building  higher  and  higher.     Such  assuredly,  let  all  critics  and 
criticasters  know  and  inwardly  digest,  shall  be  the  mellow  last- 
fruits  of  this  protracted  and  harassing  investigation  of  Reichen- 
bach's,  be  the  residual  amount  of  scientific  truth  contained  in 
his  books  what  it  may. 

These  researches  have  been  continued  with  great  industry 
ever  since  1844 ;  and  the  results  of  his  manifold  labours  in  this 
direction  are  now  before  the  world  in  a  large  octavo  volume, 
composed  of  two  parts.  Dr.  Gregory  has  lately  translated 
and  published  it  for  the  use  of  the  British  public ;  a  service 
which  is  doubtless  its  own  reward.  The  merits  of  this  remark- 
able volume  are  great.  The  painstaking,  conscientious,  cautious, 
ingenious,  we  had  almost  said  the  religious,  and  certainly  the 
self-possessed  enthusiasm  with  which  the  experimental  clew  is 
followed  from  turn  to  turn  of  the  labyrinth,  is  surpassed  by  no- 
thing of  the  same  sort  in  the  whole  range  of  contemporary 
science.  The  moral  qualities  of  a  great  explorer  are  displayed 
by  the  author  in  no  common  degree,  with  one  exception.     It  is 
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beneath  Yon  Reichenbaeh  to  speak  with  so  much  bitterness  of 
spirit  against  Rejmond,  his  Berlin  vitaperator,  or  with  such 
contempt  of  his  young  medical  opponents  in  Vienna ;  although 
the  former  is  a  bully,  and  the  latter  are  puppies  :  ^  He  is  there 
sitting,  where  they  durst  not  soar.'  But  his  too  great  animosity 
against  these  wretched  critics  is  not  the  exception  referred  to. 
It  is  a  want  of  respect  for  the  convictions  of  others ;  the  very 
crime  that  is  perpetrated  against  himself.  His  observations  re- 
lative to  ghostly  or  spiritual  apparitions  are  little  short  of  insult- 
ing to  those  who  believe  in  such  things ;  and  all  the  more  80| 
that  they  appeal  to  the  very  same  kind  of  evidence  as  his  own 
discoveries  depend  upon.  Excathedral  denunciations  of  other 
people's  beliefs  do  not  become  the  writer  who  exclaims  against 
them  in  his  own  case.  Ghosts  are  to  be  disproved  or  explained 
away,  or  else  established  and  reduced  to  law,  by  the  same  me- 
thods of  criticism  as  may  be  applicable  to  odylic  flames.  Then 
why  does  he  indulge  in  such  woundy  contempt  for  the  older 
school  of  mesmerism  ?  Its  cosmical  fluid  is  as  good  as  his ;  it  b 
the  germ  of  his  one  indeed,  call  it  animal  magnetism,  call  it 
odyle,  or  call  it  what  he  choose.  To  deface  the  memory  of 
Mesmer  is  to  disown  his  own  father.  Mesmer  is  the  legitimate 
predecessor  of  Reichenbaeh,  whether  the  Baron  will  or  not.  It 
was  the  doctrine  of  Mesmer,  suggested  by  a  chapter  of  Van 
Helmont's,  that  there  radiates  from  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
planets,  the  earth,  in  short  from  the  whole  of  nature,  a  quick 
and  subtle  essence,  which  is  not  heat,  nor  light^  nor  anything  else 
that  is  known.  This  secret  force  was  furthermore  understood 
by  that  speculative  physician  to  be  peculiarly  resident  and  con- 
centrated in  the  common  magnet ;  and  partly  on  that  account| 
partly  because  the  animal  nerve  was  its  only  known  measure  or 
reagent,  the  fluid  itself  received  the  name  of  animal  magnetism. 
Let  us  now  see  what  sort  of  extension  the  magnetist  of  Vienna 
has  given  to  these  ideas. 

The  germinal  fact  from  which  this  singular  investigation  has 
sprouted  and  grown,  till  it  has  become  somewhat  of  a  iungle  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  very  simple  considered  as  a  fact ;  out  there 
are  many  ways  of  accounting  for  it,  simple  as  it  looks.  When 
good  strong  magnets,  capable  of  lifting  some  ten  pounds'  weight, 
are  carried  slowly  down  the  persons  (without  touching  them)  of 
a  score  of  people  taken  at  random,  one  or  more  are  sure  to  be 
aflected  by  the  passes  (as  they  are  called)  in  a  notable  and  a 
somewhat  describable  manner.  Sometimes  so  many  as  three  or 
four  such  sensitives  will  be  found  in  that  number  of  subjects. 
Our  author  knows  an  institution  where  eighteen  out  of  twenty- 
two  women  are  perceptive  of  the  sensations  produced  by  the 
passes  of  the  magnet.     Many  people,  who  enjoy  an  average  de- 
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gree  of  good  health;  seem  to  feel  the  influence  in  question.  The 
higher  aegrees  of  sensitivity,  however,  are  shewn  chiefly  by  the 
si^ly ;  folk  with  weak  nerves,  the  hysteric,  the  spasmodic,  the 
cataleptic,  the  epileptic,  the  paralytic,  sleep-walkers,  and  the 
insane.  As  for  the  very  large  number  of  healthy  subjects,  who 
displayed  considerable  and  even  remarkable  sensitivity  in  the 
later  of  Reichenbach's  experiments,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  apparently  healthy  man  may  well  be  the  subject  of  an  un- 
healthy diathesis  or  habit  of  body.  The  tendency  to  fits,  som- 
nambulism, and  madness  may  and  does  exist  in  thousands,  who 
never  shew  it  to  the  uninitiated  eye  : — a  thing  to  be  insisted  on 
with  all  respect  for  Endlicher  the  botanist,  Schuh  the  mechani- 
cian, Kotschy  the  traveller,  and  all  the  other  healthy  enough  pa- 
tients of  the  Baron.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  family  without 
hereditary  morbid  dispositions  of  the  constitution ;  and  a  consi- 
derable, if  not  a  large  proportion  of  those  inherited  vices  must 
be  assigned  to  the  class  of  nervous  disease.  This  investigation 
would  therefore  have  been  more  complete,  if  the  hereditary  and 
acquired  predispositions  of  the  so-called  healthy  patients  had 
been  ascertained.  It  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  ;  but  it 
is  a  delicate  task,  and  we  must  be  content  without  it  in  this  in- 
stance. In  the  meantime,  it  would  be  unfair  to  assume  that  all 
the  subjects  described  in  the  course  of  those  researches  are  the 
victims  of  a  neuropathic  diathesis,  or  ill  habit  of  body  in  the 
matter  of  nervous  system.  The  reader  may  suspect  it,  but  he 
cannot  prove  it.  It  is  our  own  opinion,  we  confess ;  but  opinions 
go  for  nothing  in  the  sciences  of  observation  and  induction.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  point  which  the  candid  experimentalist  in 
this  department  will  do  well  to  attend  to,  for  it  is  an  inquiry  of 
some  importance. 

The  sensation  produced  in  the  excitable  by  the  magnetic  pass 
is  represented  as  being  rather  unpleasant  than  agreeable ;  and  it 
is  associated  with  a  slight  feeling  either  of  coldness  or  of  warmth, 
resembling  a  cool  or  else  a  tepid  little  breeze  passing  along  the 
line  of  traction.  They  sometimes  experience  a  sense  of  dragging 
or  pricking  in  the  parts  under  reaction.  Formication  or  the 
sleeping  of  a  limb  is  not  an  uncommon  attendant  of  these  expe- 
riments. There  are  some  men  in  the  prime  of  life  who  perceive 
this  magnetic  influence,  but  women  are  decidedly  more  sensitive. 
It  is  sometimes  vividly  felt  by  children.  The  most  notable  of 
this  whole  group  of  magnetic  symptoms  is  the  sensation  of  cold 
or  of  heat. 

Starting  from  this  primogenitive  and  obscure  fact,  our  experi- 
mentalist has  discovered  a  multitude  of  related  things.  He  has 
found  that  one  pole  of  the  magnet  produces  the  sensation  of  cool- 
ness, the  other  that  of  warmth.     That  single  crystals  of  all  sorts  of 
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chemical  substances,  especially  when  very  large  and  perfect,  work 
the  same  effects  as  the  magnet.  That  one  pole  of  the  crystalline 
axis  produces  coolness,  the  other  warmth.  That  crystals  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  one  axis  are  also  endowed  with  more  than  two 
?oles  of  animal  magnetic  action  ;  how  many  axes  so  many  poles, 
'hat  chemical  action  is  also  animal-magnetic;  some  reactions 
producing  the  cool,  others  the  warm  sensation,  in  the  sensitive* 
That  light  is  animal-magnetic  precisely  in  the  same  way ;  the 
light  of  the  sun  and  sun-stars  being  cool,  that  of  the  moon  and 
planets  or  moon-stars  being  warm.  That  heat,  electricity,  and 
galvanism  are  all  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  animal-magnetic 
phenomena.  That  the  body  of  man  is  peculiarly  potent  in  this 
way;  whence  the  manipulations  or  hand-passes  of  Mesmer  and  his 
disciples.  That  one  side  of  the  body  produces  the  cool,  the  other 
the  warm  sensation,  in  the  sensitive.  That,  in  fine,  eveiything  in 
nature,  crystalline  or  uncrystalline,  magnetic,  chemically  active, 
luminous,  cold  or  hot,  dead  or  living,  is  capable  of  yielding  similar 
results :  a  fact  amazingly  and  suspiciously  broad  and  general. 

These  things  are  known  only  through  the  reports  of  subject 
patients  of  course ;  but  Reichenbach  adduces  the  testimony  of 
some  sixty  people,  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ranks,  of  all  degrees  of 
sensitivity,  some  of  them  men  of  science,  two  or  three  of  them 
members  of  the  medical  profession ;  and  the  unvarying  agree- 
ment of  such  a  number  of  intelligent  people  had  better  not  be 
set  too  easily  aside.  Anything  like  imposture  is  wholly  out  of 
the  question.  The  simplicity,  the  purity,  the  precaution,  the 
ingenuity,  with  which  some  of  the  experiments  were  made,  can- 
not be  too  much  admired ;  as  shall  be  found  when  we  come  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  great  fact  in  the  investigation, 
namely  the  perception  by  the  sensitives  of  the  odylic  lights,  as 
they  are  called.  In  the  meantime,  we  accept  and  believe  the 
fact  of  the  animal-magnetic  sensations  of  cold  and  heat,  as 
evoked  in  the  sensitives  of  our  investigator  by  magnets,  crystals, 
chemical  mixtures,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  everything  else. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  theory  of  this  broad  fact,  however, 
let  us  clearly  understand  what  it  is  as  a  fact.  The  sensation 
produced  is  not  an  actual  and  ordinary  sensation  of  heat  or  cold 
of  course.  No  thermometer,  no  thermoscope,  detects  the  slight- 
est change  of  temperature.  In  a  section  devoted  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  difference  between  the  agent  of  these  phenomena 
(as  well  as  others)  and  heat,  the  author  is  perfectly  aware  of 
this.  Heat  sometimes  produces  the  cold  animal-magnetic  feel- 
ing. The  warm  radiance  of  the  sun  flashing  upon  a  broad 
metallic  plate  sends  the  cool  breeze  through  a  long  wire  to  a 
sensitive  in  an  isolated  chamber.  In  short,  this  animal-magnetic 
coolness  or  warmth  is  not  real  in  one  sense  of  the  word  ;  that  is 
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to  say,  it  is  the  image  of  no  object.  It  corresponds  with  no  phe- 
nomenon of  temperature.  It  is  not  a  sensation  proper ;  it  is  a 
mere  quasi-sensation.  It  is  a  sensuous  illusion.  The  magnet  or 
the  crystal  appears  to  act  upon  the  nerve  of  the  subject  in  some 
yet  occult  way;  and  one  of  the  effects  of  that  action  is  the 
perception  of  a  pseudo-sensation  of  heat  or  cold.  That  pseudo- 
sensation  is  a  mere  spectral  illusion  at  the  very  best.  Reich- 
enbach  knows  this.  He  has  even  expressed  it;  but  it  does 
appear  to  the  critical  student  of  his  work  that  he  does  not  lay 
enough  stress  upon  it,  perhaps  even  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
pronounced  itself  with  sufficient  emphasis  to  his  mind.  He 
should  have  iterated  and  reiterated  it  all  through  the  book. 
Neither  the  writer  nor  the  reader  could  have  held  it  too  con- 
stantly and  inexorably  in  view,  ^  for  thereby  hangs  a  tale.' 

So  much  for  the  facts  themselves ;  and  now  for  the  theory  of 
them.  It  has  just  been  said  that  the  animal  magnet  (whether 
a  common  magnet,  ^  man's  hand,  or  a  crystal)  appears  to  stir, 
agitate,  commove,  or  act  upon  the  nerve  of  the  sensitive  in  some 
yet  wholly  occult  manner ;  and  that  one  of  the  effects  of  that 
action,  one  of  them,  is  the  perception  of  a  quasi-sensation  of 
heat  or  of  cold  in  such  nerve  or  nerves.  But  there  are  two  to 
a  bargain  ;  and  even  this  small  amount  of  claim  for  the  power 
of  the  animal  magnet  is  open  to  reasonable  question.  Mr.  Braid  the 
hypnotist,  and  also  the  most  searching  of  the  experimental  critics 
of  mesmerism,  has  published  a  counter-statement.  He  asserts 
the  principle  that  the  instrument  employed,  whichsoever  of  all 
the  so-called  animal  magnets  it  may  be,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sensations  in  question ;  nothing,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  way 
of  direct  causation.  He  can  produce  precisely  similar  sensations 
in  certain  sorts  of  people  both  with  and  without  such  an  instru- 
ment. He  takes  a  patient's  hand,  lays  it  on  the  table  with  the 
palm  upwards,  makes  passes  from  the  wrist  down  the  fingers, 
and  the  subject  soon  begins  to  feel  cold  or  warm,  as  the  case 
may  be,  under  the  lines  of  passage.  He  then  bids  the  patient 
turn  away  her  head,  and  making  believe  that  he  is  repeating  the 
experiment,  asks  her  what  she  feels ;  and  she  experiences  the 
very  same  sensations  as  before,  although  no  passes  are  being 
made.  In  short,  he  provokes  the  same  sort  of  sensations  as  are 
described  by  Von  Reichenbach,  without  the  same  instrumenta- 
tion. He  has  only  by  word  or  sign  to  excite  the  expectation  of 
the  occurrence  of  such  sensations  in  the  patient's  mind.  Dr. 
Holland  has  shewn  at  large  how  the  direction  of  the  expectant 
attention  to  any  organ  or  part  of  the  body  excites  actions  in 
that  part.*     The  mesmerist  or  hypnotist,  as  Braid  prefers  to 
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call  him,  is  also  well  aware  that  he  can  present  any  image  he 
chooses  to  his  patient,  by  a  word  or  a  hint.  It  is  therefore  very 
natural  for  Mr.  Braid  to  conclude  that  the  Viennese  patients 
experienced  all  those  sensations,  or  rather  quasi- sensations, 
merely  because  they  more  or  less  obscurely  expected  them ; — 
in  other  words,  that  they  directed  their  expectant  attention  to 
the  parts  apparently  operated  upon,  and  the  sensations  ensued. 
The  uniformity  in  character  of  these  quasi-sensations  is  no  objec- 
tion to  this  view,  for  the  uniformity  in  character  of  all  spectral 
illusions  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  of  things  about  them. 
There  is  a  law  or  unity  of  procedure  in  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease, quite  as  clearly  displayed  as  in  those  of  health. 

Yet  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Braid  is  not  obligatory.  The  same 
effect  may  be  produced  by  two  diflFering  causes.  A  man  may 
perceive  the  image  of  a  tree,  because  the  radiance  of  a  veritable 
tree  paints  it  on  his  retina ;  but  he  may  also  perceive  the  image 
of  a  tree  because  his  nervous  system  is  disordered,  and  a  tree  of 
conception  is  thereby  intensified  into  a  tree  of  quasi-sensation. 
The  perception  is  the  same  in  both  these  cases.  A  hypnotic 
patient  may  see  a  book,  because  a  book  is  placed  before  her,  or 
she  may  see  a  book  because  an  experimentalist  tells  her  his  glove 
is  one.  Mr.  Braid  has  failed  to  perceive  this  alternative,  and  his 
inference  is  therefore  defective.  His  experiments  may  be  good 
and  true,  but  so  may  those  of  Keichenbach.  His  effects  may 
have  been  produced  by  suggestion,  Reichenbach''s  by  objects. 
Similar  as  they  are,  and  diverse  as  are  their  respective  causes, 
they  do  not  contradict  one  another.  For  our  part,  we  accept 
them  both.  Braid's  cases  seem  to  be  unexceptionable ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  read,  the  elaborate  and  orderly  statement  of  the  Ger- 
man naturalist,  to  consider  the  number  and  character  of  his 
subjects,  to  observe  the  precautions  taken  against  any  thing  like 
suggestion,  to  notice  the  continual  congruity  of  the  descriptions 
given  by  the  patients,  to  see  the  checks  upon  coincidence  and 
unintentional  collusion  which  occurred  at  every  turn  of  the 
inquiry,  without  yielding  to  the  conviction  that  the  phenomena, 
obscure  and  indirect  as  they  are,  were  the  effects  of  an  outward 
physical  cause.  That  physical  cause  or  force  is  not  magnetism, 
for  a  crystal  is  as  productive  of  the  effects  as  a  magnet,  and  a 
crystal  is  not  magnetic.  It  is  not  crystalism,  if  the  reader  will 
tolerate  a  bad  new  word  for  once,  for  amorphous  or  uncrystallized 
matter  is  also  effective  in  this  way.  It  is  not  light ;  it  is  not 
heat ;  it  is  not  electricity :  neither  is  it  chemical  affinity,  nor 
gravitation,  nor  anything  peculiar  to  organisation.  It  is  nothing 
that  we  know  otherwise  than  in  and  by  those  new  observations. 
The  author  of  the  investigation  under  review  considers  it  to  be 
a  distinct  and  universally  diffused  force,  the  common  accompani- 
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ment  of  all  those  better  known  cosmical  powers.  In  compliance 
with  an  old  and  established  method  in  physical  science,  he  refers 
the  phenomena  to  the  external  agency  of  a  new  imponderable 
fluid,  analogous  to,  yet  differing  from  caloric  and  its  congeners, 
which  he  christens  by  the  name  of  odyle ;  a  word  perfectly 
synonymous  with  animal  magnetism.  Before  proceeding  to  the 
criticism  of  the  ingenious  Baron's  views  of  the  natural  history 
and  physiological  scope  of  this  cosmical  force,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  another  series  of  his  experimental  observations. 

The  animal-magnetists  have  been  proclaiming,  during  the 
progress  of  more  than  half  a  century,  how  the  more  suceptible 
of  their  patients  declare  that  they  see  rings  and  haloes  of  light 
playing  round  the  heads  of  their  magnetizers,  or  such  as  are 
placed  en  rapport  with  them ;  strings  of  light  passing  towards 
them  from  those  by  whom  they  are  being  swayed;  lambent 
glowings  of  light  investing  those  to  whom  they  are  drawn  by 
sympathy ;  *  glowings,  glowings  everywhere,  but  ne'er  a  ray  to 
see  by,'  to  paraphrase  a  memorable  distich  of  the  Anciente 
Marinere.  Without  express  reference  to  these  allegations,  but 
guided  by  some  dim  conjecture  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
northern  and  southern  lights  or  auroras,  our  experimentalist 
requested  the  father  of  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  sensitive 
patients  to  place  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet  before  her  during 
the  night.  She  immediately  perceived  nebuloid  lights  or  flames 
flickering  upwards  from  the  poles  of  the  instrument.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  run  of  singular  experiments  of  the  same 
kind.  All  sorts  of  patients  were  found  to  see  similar  lights ; 
odylic  flames,  odylic  threads,  odylic  vapours.  Some  saw  them 
rising  from  the  same  magnet  to  different  heights  and  of  difierent 
colours.  They  saw  them  playing  round  the  poles  of  crystals, 
emanating  from  finger-tips  and  lips,  rising  in  fact  from  everything. 
They  saw  them  not  knowing  they  were  to  see  them.  Their 
descriptions  did  not  jar  with  one  another.      Cataleptic  girls, 

rple  of  good  culture,  men  of  science  agreed  in  their  reports. 
one  instance  the  flames  from  a  very  powerful  magnetic  pole 
were  some  ten  inches  high.  Chemical  action,  sunlight,  &c.  all 
sent  such  flames  through  wires  in  such  a  manner  that  a  patient, 
confined  in  a  pitch-dark  chamber,  saw  them  issuing  from  and 
playing  around  the  extremities  of  the  wires,  introduced  through 
the  luted  key-hole.  A  little  globe  or  terrelle,  with  a  good 
straight  magnet  in  its  interior,  as  an  axis  with  its  pair  of  poles, 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  a  dark  room,  gave  a  mimic  sem- 
blance of  the  earth  and  its  auroral  lights  to  the  sensitive.  In 
short,  not  only  the  old-world  stories  about  corpse-candles  and 
ghosts  hovering  over  graves,  but  the  phenomenon  of  the  aurora  are 
at  length  explained — to  the  satisfaction  of  this  experimentalist. 
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Now,  apart  from  Mr.  Braid's  finding  that  precisely  such  lights 
are  perceived  by  exceptional  people  unaer  the  influence  of  sugges- 
tion and  expectant  attention,  and  accepting  the  amazingly  con- 
gruous perceptions  of  Reichenbach's  sensitives  as  the  eflfects  of 
an  external  physical  cause  operative  in  magnets,  metals,  crystals^ 
planets,  suns,  plants  and  animals,  there  is  an  all-important  re- 
mark to  be  made  concerning  them  on  the  very  threshold  of  his 
theory.  It  is  this :  the  sensations  of  coolness  and  warmth,  as 
produced  indirectly  by  the  same  agents,  are  not  correspondent 
with  external  phenomena  of  temperature.  He  has  said  so  him- 
self. They  are  real  as  perceptions,  not  as  sensations ;  they  are 
tactual  illusions.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  these  perceptions  of 
light  are  not  real  as  sensations ;  they  are  real  only  as  percep- 
tions. They  are  not  correspondent  with  external  phenomena  of 
light.  They  are  the  parallels,  the  analogons  of  the  quasi-sen- 
sations  of  coolness  and  warmth.  They  are  optical  illusions.  A 
fact  must  be  judged  by  its  peers ;  and,  if  the  sensations  of  heat 
and  cold  produced  by  a  magnet  or  a  crystal  are  only  quasi- 
sensations  or  spectres,  then  the  sensations  of  red  and  blue  pro- 
duced by  a  crystal  or  a  magnet  are  only  spectres  and  quasi- 
sensations  too.  This  at  once  explains  how  one  sensitive  should  see 
the  flames  three  inches,  and  another  see  them  ten  inches  high, 
though  issuing  from  the  same  pole  of  the  same  magnet;  for 
when  a  dim-sighted  person  sees  an  illuminated  disc,  he  does  not 
see  it  as  of  half  the  size  it  presents  to  the  eye  of  one  who  sees 
twice  as  well,  but  of  half  the  degree  of  illumination.  It  explains 
how  ^  even  Bollmann,'  as  Reichenbach  frequently  says  of  his  one 
blind  patient,  should  perceive  the  odylic  lights  just  like  another. 
In  fine,  it  explains  all  the  little  discrepancies  between  the  reports 
of  the  sensitives,  while  it  does  not  contravene  the  remarKable 
amount  of  similarity  or  identity  of  these  reports ;  for  spectral 
illusions,  (whether  arising  wholly  within  the  nervous-system,  as 
in  delirium  tremens^  or  drawing  one  of  their  origins  from  without, 
as  in  these  memorable  experiments,)  are  the  orderly  exponents 
of  law,  just  as  truly  as  any  other  natural  phenomena.  But  this 
view  also  excludes  and  rejects  the  Reichenbachian  hypothesis  of 
the  aurora,  unless  the  hypothetist  is  prepared  to  defend  the 
still  more  novel  proposition  that  the  aurora  is  an  optical  illusion, 

Juite  as  visible  *  even  to  Bollmann,'  as  to  those  who  have  eyes  1 
n  truth,  even  if  we  reciprocated  his  belief  concerning  the  com- 
mon reality  of  his  odylic  radiance,  we  should  deeply  regret  that 
he  should  have  ventured  to  leap  the  gulf  which  separates  the 
sheen  of  magnets  and  crystals,  perceptible  only  by  the  excep- 
tional, from  the  classical  and  published  glories  of  the  polar  light* 
But  we  do  not  reciprocate  that  belief.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
entreat  his  disciples  to  take  notice  that  parity  of  reasoning,  just 
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analogy,  and  the  right  mle  of  induction  compel  the  critical 
mind  to  place  the  odylic  lights  on  the  same  level  with  the  odylic 
heats  ana  colds ;  which  latter  the  discoverer  himself  perceives 
and  states,  but  without  precision,  to  be  illusory  as  sensations, 
though  real  and  constant  as  perceptions. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  Beichenbach's  attempt  to  iumish 
something  like  a  physical  proof  of  the  optical  nature  of  the 
odylic  flames,  threads  and  smokes ;  and  that  simply  because  it 
is  utterly  unsatisfactory.  His  friend  Carl  Schuh,  an  expert 
heliographist,  shut  up  a  prepared  silver-plate,  with  a  magnet 
before  it^  in  a  dark  box ;  and  another  without  a  magnet,  m  a 
dark  drawer.  After  some  hours  the  former  was  found,  by  expo- 
sure to  mercurial  vapour,  to  be  affected  by  light ;  the  latter  not : 
*  but  the  difference  was  not  very  great.'  Why  were  the  plates 
not  in  exactly  similar  dark  boxes  or  drawers?  *  A  dark  box' 
and  *  a  dark  drawer'  are  worth  nothing  whatever  in  an  experi- 
ment so  infinitely  dainty  as  this.  Schuh  next  placed  the  mag- 
net over  against  a  plate,  within  a  box  wrapped  in  thick  bedding ; 
and  after  sixty-four  hours  the  plate,  on  exposure  to  the  vapour 
of  quicksilver  in  the  dark,  showed  the  effect  of  H^ht  over  its 
whole  surface.  Why  were  not  two  plates,  one  with  and  the 
other  without  a  magnet,  and  in  equally  dark  boxes  of  course, 
employed  in  this  experiment  ?  And  why  was  this  most  legiti- 
mate and  comfortable  species  of  experimentation  not  prosecuted 
any  farther  ?  Certainly  these  two  poor  experi  men  ts  prove  nothing. 
The  experiment  with  two  plates  lasts  a  few  hours ;  the  experiment 
with  only  one,  and  therefore  without  a  check,  lasts  sixty-four : 
the  check  in  the  former  was  rendered  null  by  want  of  care  about 
the  box  and  the  drawer ;  and  there  was  no  check  provided  in 
the  latter.     The  experiments  of  Mr.  Braid  are  much  better. 

They  were  made  with  nine  plates,  prepared  by  Mr.  Akers  of 
the  Manchester  Photographic  Gallery,  a  man  professionally 
engaged  in  daguerreotypic  experiments,  and  therefore  quite  as 
likely  to  be  an  adept  as  Herr  Schuh.  Three  of  the  plates  were 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  horse-shoe  (originally  able  to 
lift  eighty  pounds,  but  somewhat  reduced  by  use)  in  seclusion  from 
light.  Other  three  were  treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
only  two  sheets  of  black  paper  were  placed  between  the  magnet 
and  the  plates,  so  as  to  intercept  the  real  or  supposed  radiance 
of  its  poles.  A  seventh  plate  was  confined  in  a  dox  at  a  distance 
firom  the  magnet.  They  were  all  kept  in  these  several  circum- 
stances from  sixty-six  to  seventy-four  hours ;  but  in  no  instance 
was  there  any  appearance  of  the  photographic  action  of  light, 
the  only  changes  being  such  chemical  modifications  of  the  sur- 
faces, *  as  generally  arise  from  keeping  prepared  plates  for 
some  time  before  exposing  them  to  mercury.' 
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Now  it  Is  to  be  noticed  that  these  are  three  positive  results* 
Those  of  Schuh,  such  as  they  were,  were  at  the  best  only  nega- 
tive ones.  In  his  two  experiments,  it  is  not  the  least  impossible 
but  that  common  light  reached  the  plates;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  on  his  guard  against  those  chemical  changes 
which  *  generally  arise  from  keeping  prepared  plates  for  some 
time.'  But  in  the  experiments  of  Braia  and  Akers,  metallic 
sensitives  were  positively  and  indubitably  submitted  to  the  pro- 
longed action  or  a  powerful  magnetic  force,  but  no  photographi- 
cal  effects  ensued.  This  is  the  positive  observation,  not  that ; 
although  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  the  reverse.  In  every 
point  of  view,  in  fact,  the  experiments  of  the  Manchester  sur- 
geon are  gi'eatly  superior  to  those  of  the  Viennese  authority  on 
meteoric  stones  ;  ana  they  settle  this  part  of  the  question  in  the 
meantime.  It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  Keichenbach,  or 
some  other  experimentalist,  may  yet  adduce  photometrical  evi- 
dence so  luminous  as  to  throw  all  objections  and  objectors  into 
perpetual  shade;  and  therefore  let  us  all  be  prepared  to  give 
it  a  scrutinizing,  but  a  hearty  welcome. 

But  Keichenbach  made  another  experiment  with  a  lens ;  an 
experiment,  however,  not  a  whit  more  physical  and  positive  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  an  optical  instrument.  It  had  an  opening  of 
about  eight  inches,  a  focal  distance  of  about  12^^  for  a  candle  at 
59.  In  a  dark  room  he  placed  the  magnet,  whose  flame  was 
10 J  inches  high  to  Madlle.  Reichel,  the  subject  of  this  experi- 
ment, behind  the  lens  at  the  distance  of  about  25  inches,  direct- 
ing the  axis  towards  a  wall  to  which  he  called  the  attention  of 
the  patient.  It  was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  the  lens 
gradually  to  the  distance  of  54  inches  from  the  wall,  during 
which  process  Eeichel  saw  *  the  image '  constantly  diminishing, 
till  it  had  shrunk  from  10^^  inches  to  the  size  of  a  lentil.  She 
placed  her  finger  on  the  place  where  she  saw  the  focal  image ;  the 
experimenter  felt  for  her  hand,  and  placed  his  own  finger  on  the 
spot.  He  then  desired  an  assistant  who  held  the  lens,  to  shift 
its  direction  without  saying  how.  The  girl  instantly  pointed 
out  another  spot.  The  observer  felt  for  it,  placing  his  finger  on 
it,  and  desiring  the  assistant  to  tell  him  in  what  direction  the 
lens  had  been  moved.  His  finger,  he  says,  was  always  found 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  direction  indicated ;  whether  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  upwards  or  downwards.  This  experiment 
was  subsequently  repeated  with  a  very  large  lens,  made  at  Paris 
on  purpose,  upon  a  great  number  of  sensitives  with  similar 
results ;  and  those  resmts  are  doubtless  all  true  as  facts. 

Yet  they  are  quite  unsatisfactory  as  bearing  on  the  point  now 
at  issue.  Nobody  who  is  conversant  with  medical  psychology, 
or  knows  anything  of  the  phenomena  of  spontaneous  somnam- 
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bnlism,  or  is  aware  of  the  power  of  direct  or  indirect  suggestion 
over  mesmeric  patients^  even  over  highly  educated  men  appar- 
ently quite  self-conscious,  can  attach  any  value  to  them.  The 
more  intelligent  the  sensitive  the  worse ;  for  he  will  just  under- 
stand the  suggestions  of  the  apparatus  and  the  experiments  all 
the  better,  and  expectant  attention  will  have  all  the  fuller  swing. 
Moreover,  if  a  sensitive  sees  such  lights  emanating  from  the 
magnetic  poles,  and  from  her  own  person,  and  from  the  experi- 
menters, and  from  the  lens,  and  from  everything  else,  as  are  de- 
scribed in  other  parts  of  this  piece  of  research,  why,  the  dark 
chamber  can  hardly  be  dark  to  her.  Lastly,  ^  right  and  left,  up 
and  down,'  and  all  such  vague  indications  are  surely  far  below 
the  mark  of  scientific  accuracy,  as  it  is  practised  and  demanded 
in  these  days.  But  here  appears  the  avenging  Nemesis  of  Reich- 
enbach's  contempt  for  the  older  mesmerists.  If  he  had  studied 
their  works,  he  could  neither  have  made  nor  published  this  set 
of  his  experiments.  Braid  the  hypnotist  woula  more  especially 
have  furnished  him  with  both  facts  and  thoughts  for  his  guia- 
ance*  Dr.  Holland,  who  is  neither  hypnotist  nor  mesmerist, 
would  have  put  him  on  his  guard  against  the  effects  of  expect- 
ant attention  on  certain  exceptional  nervous  systems.  In  fine, 
our  otherwise  accomplished  investigator  would  have  been  all  the 
better  for  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  the 
pathology  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  considered  as  the  instrument 
of  the  mind,  and  a  little  less  knowledge  of  meteors.  At  all 
events,  these  experiments  with  the  lenses  will  carry  conviction 
into  the  judgment  of  neither  physicist  nor  physiologist,  especi- 
ally if  he  be  cognizant  of  the  phenomena  to  be  evoked  in  the 
mesmerized  nervous  system  by  a  word,  by  a  sign,  by  absolutely 
next  to  nothing ;  and  still  more  especially,  if  he  have  seen  how 
perfectly  self-conscious  the  possessor  of  such  a  nervous  system 
may  appear  to  be,  even  when  seeing  water  become  white,  a  hand- 
kerchief turning  into  paper,  and  so  forth.  If  Baron  von  Eeichen- 
bach  were  to  intermit  his  experimentations  in  this  department 
for  a  year  or  two,  as  being  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the  strange 
things  he  has  seen  with  the  astonished  eye  of  his  mind ;  and  if 
he  were  to  occupy  the  interval  with  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  morbid  psychology  as  shewn  in  the  sleepwaking,  mesmeric, 
and  partially  hypnotic  states,  the  second  edition  of  this  great 
work  of  his  would  probably  be  as  superior  to  the  first,  in  all  the 
qualities  of  scientific  and  literary  organization,  as  a  psyche  to  its 
chnrsalis,  or  the  chrysalis  to  its  original  worm. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  concerning  this  author's 
observation,  that  a  cataleptic  limb  &equently  follows  a  magnet 
or  an  operator's  hand,  as  if  it  were  attracted  by  them ;  for  it  has 
often  been  as  well  made  and  better  stated.     It  is  astonishing 
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that,  knowing  as  he  does,  that  there  is  no  mutual  attraction  be- 
tween the  magnet  and  the  cataleptic  limb,  he  should  not  have 
defined  it  as  an  irresistible  following  of  the  removed  magnet  on 
the  part  of  the  limb.  This  phenomenon  in  fact,  considered  as  a 
phenomenon  of  motion,  is  altogether  subjective  in  the  patient. 
According  to  our  experimentalist  himself,  a  magnet  suspended 
from  one  end  of  a  beam  and  balanced  by  weights  at  the  other, 
never  moved  when  a  cataleptic  hand  was  tending  towards  it  with 
much  force,  was  allowed  to  approach  close  to  it,  and  was  hin- 
dered from  touching  and  clinging  to  it  only  by  the  stronger  arm 
of  the  operator.  The  magnet  does  not  draw  the  hand,  but  the 
hand  seeks  towards  the  magnet ;  and  an  experimenter'*s  fist  or  a 
large  crystal  is  as  good  as  a  magnet. 

As  for  the  facts  recorded  concerning  the  discomfort  experienced 
by  some  sensitives  from  lying  in  any  direction  but  that  of  the 
magnetic  meridian,  with  their  heads  northwards  and  their  feet 
southwards,  they  are  very  curious  and  important ;  but  they  still 
retain  all  the  characters  of  isolated  and  unexplained  facts  to  our 
mind.  If  they  be  referable  to  any  animal-magnetic  or  other 
physical  law,  one  should  expect  to  find  it  hinted,  if  not  strongly 
set  forth  in  the  instinctive  habits  of  the  living  world ;  but  the 
author  frankly  confesses  there  is  no  such  indication  in  the  com- 
mon history  of  nature.  Since  Faraday  has  proved  that  the  body 
of  man  is  a  diamagnetic,  in  all  its  parts  and  as  a  whole,  the 
direction  of  east  and  west  should  be  the  most  suitable  for  repose, 
always  supposing  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  strong  enough 
to  act  upon  a  sleeping  animal  at  all.  This  is  also  the  proper 
place  to  mention  tnat  Eeichenbach  appears  to  suppose  that  his 
odyle  and  the  London  discoverer's  diamagnetism  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo  understands  him  to  say  so. 
Inasmuch  as  we  cannot  understa/d  the  meaning  of  this  cfaim, 
opinion,  conjecture  or  scientific  hope,  we  cannot  criticise  it. 
North  and  south  and  east  and  west,  longitude  and  latitude, 
are  certainly  at  right  angles  to  one  another! — But  it  is 
clear  that  we  do  not  comprehend  the  meteorologist's  ideas  on 
this  point,  so  that  it  will  be  better  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  cri- 
ticism of  his  doctrine  of  odyle. 

Carefully  remembering  then  that  the  heats,  colds,  and  lumi- 
nosities of  this  whole  investigation  do  not  correspond  with  any 
real  external  phenomena  of  temperature  and  light ;  yet  allowing 
that  the  perception  of  them  as  quasi-sensations  or  sensuous  illu- 
sions is  initiated  by  some  occult  action  on  the  exceptional  nerve, 
it  remains  to  be  considered  what  the  agent  of  that  action  is  in 
itself.  It  is  resident  in  everything  that  is  material ;  it  is  more 
potent  in  matter  that  is  more  active,  in  crystals,  in  light,  in  che- 
mical mixtures,  in  magnets,  in  the  Kving  body ;  it  is  peculiarly 
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energetic  in  mighty  magnets,  and  in  a  kind  of  mighty  men. 
Wherever  there  is  more  than  ordinary  atomic  activity,  or  wher- 
ever the  sum  of  that  activity  in  a  single  form  is  made  to  drive  in 
one  direction  by  polarity,  as  in  the  magnet  and  the  crystal,  there 
this  obscure  action  upon  the  exceptional  nerve,  this  coenaBSthe- 
sia,*  as  Feuchterleben  the  great  medical  psychologist  would  have 
called  it,  is  more  than  ordinarily  made  manifest.  Of  its  coensos- 
thetic  effects  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  except  in  and  by  means 
of  the  sensuous  illusions  it  gives  rise  to  in  some  roundabout  man- 
ner, of  which  also  we  know  nothing.  Now  all  nature  is  quick 
with  motion,  all  nature  throbs  and  thrills,  all  nature  is  phenomenal. 
Suns  blaze  and  rotate,  planets  rotate  and  revolve,  atoms  never  rest. 
The  coldest  stone  is  as  full  of  movements,  actions,  and  reactions 
as  the  milky  way.  How  much  more  intense  the  interior  nheno- 
mena  of  a  regular  crystal  with  its  pointing  axis  and  poles,  an 
energetic  magnet,  a  plate  of  metal  with  the  sun  flashing  on  it, 
the  cnemical  backet,  an  ever-unfolding  tree,  the  body  of  a  breath- 
ing man  1  Every  footfall  is  propagated  through  the  universe. 
Did  it  descend  on  the  snows  of  Siberia,  it  would  penetrate  to 
Peru  in  a  trice,  and  pass  on  for  ever.  It  would  institute  motions 
in  every  nerve  in  Christendom.  Suppose  that  instead  of  a  foot- 
step it  were  an  earthquake,  is  it  not  very  easily  conceivable  that 
the  exceptional  nerve  should  be  obscurely  sensitive  of  the  shock, 
not  so  as  to  recognise  it  for  an  earthquake  or  a  shock,  but  so 
as  to  fashion  forth  for  itself  a  sensuous  illusion  pointing  to  the 
north-east,  a  flash  of  light  or  a  glow  of  heat?  In  a  precisely 
similar  manner  do  we  think  that  the  ordinary  atomic  energies, 
which  are  common  to  all  animal  magnets,  are  quite  competent 
to  the  commoving  of  the  exceptional  nerve  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  yield  spectral  glows  and  coolings,  lights  and  shades,  however 
vivid  these  may  be  to  the  perception  of  the  unfortunate  subjects. 
The  inward  stir,  the  wondrous  and  incalculable  inward  stir  that 
is  ceaselessly  going  on  within  the  body  of  the  so-called  animal 
magnet,  excites  an  inward  stir  within  the  substance  of  the  ex- 
ceptional nerve,  and  that  stir  bodies  itself  forth  through  the  said 
exceptional  nerve  to  its  percipient  owner  as  a  cool  aura,  a  warm 
breeze,  a  luminous  flame,  a  thread  of  light,  a  phosphorescent 
vapour : — or  what  not  I  In  other  words,  the  common  nerve  of 
man  is  reactive  on  the  whole  of  nature ;  especially  on  the  more 
energizing  forms  of  nature,  the  magnet  and  so  forth,  but  not  in 
the  way  of  sensation,  or  any  thing  that  simulates  the  nature 
of  sensation :  whereas  the  exceptional  nerve  is  all  the  more 
reactive  on  those  highly  energetic  natural  forms,  but  that  not 
in  the  way  of  direct  sensation  either,  only  in  the  way  of  in- 


*  Hidden,  secret,  latent,  or  dark  sensation. 
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direct  quasi-sensations  or  sensnous  illusions  of  remarkable  regu- 
larity of  character.  This  simple  view  of  the  matter  explains 
everything  connected  with  the  subject;  the  peculiar  action  of 
peculiar  substances  or  classes  of  substance^  idiosyncratic  aver- 
sions to  certain  forms  of  matter,  nervous  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies,  and  so  forth.  Now  it  is  the  great  rule  of  the  inductive 
nypothesis,  that  the  investigator  invent  nothing  new  if  possible ; 
it  is  the  second,  that  he  adduce  the  minimum  of  causation  for 
the  maximum  of  effect;  and  it  is  the  third  that  he  proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  It  is  humbly  submitted  that 
the  doctrine  now  explained  fulfils  these  conditions. 

Eeichenbach,  however,  has  devised  and  promulged  quite  an- 
other doctrine,  which  seems  to  comply  with  only  the  last  of  these 
rules.  He  refers  the  coensesthetic  effects  under  discussion  to  the 
agency  of  a  new  imponderable  or  dynamide.  This  new  fluid  or 
force  is  distinguished  from  caloric,  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
their  congeners,  by  the  name  of  odyle.  Apart  from  hypercriti- 
cism  of  the  notions  commonly  entertained  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  so-called  imponderables  or  dynamides  in  general,  and 
allowing  the  usefrilness  of  such  language  as  corresponds  with 
these  notions  in  the  meantime,  we  can  only  say  that  we  do  not 
see  the  necessity  or  convenience  of  creating  this  new  sort  of  mat- 
ter or  material  power ;  and  those  who  have  followed  our  stric- 
tures on  the  facts  of  the  case  with  their  approval  will  assuredly 
say  the  same.  We  acknowledge  neither  the  thing  nor  the  name. 
The  former  is  non-inventum  and  unnecessary ;  and  the  latter  is 
as  odd  as  it  is  ill  compounded.*  They  are  both  of  them  intellec- 
tual illusions  in  our  opinion,  struck  out  of  the  investigator  by 
his  observations : — et  prceterea  nihil. 

The  author  indeed  endeavours  to  substantiate  his  odyle  by 
investing  it  with  a  show  of  polarity,  and  setting  it  forth  in  all  the 
algebraical  and  Arabian  dignity  of  plus  and  minus,  and  dressing 
it  out  in  the  point-lace  of  positive  and  negative, — thesis,  mid- 
point, and  antithesis.  This  part  of  his  researches  appears  to  be 
a  signal  failure.  Heat  and  cold  are  not  polar  opposites ;  the 
latter  is  the  negative  of  the  former  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  that,  in  which  the  chloroid  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  is 
negative  to  the  zincoid  one.  They  are  not  anode  and  cathode, 
they  are  not  positive  and  negative,  two  yet  one,  opposites  not 
differents,  in  the  physical  sense  of  these  terms.  Neither  are  light 
and  darkness ;  still  less  are  red  and  blue.     Yet  the  only  indica- 


*  Men  of  science  are  sometimes,  if  not  generally,  but  indifferent  hands  at  the 
making  of  words.  Chloroform  has  been  dubbed  an  anaesthetic  agent !  An  anses- 
thetic  is  an  insensible  ;  but  chloroform  is  neither  sensible  nor  insensible  ;  it  only 
renders  its  inhaler  insensible. 
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tion  to  be  fonnd  in  oar  author's  experiments^  that  his  (uivented) 
odyle  is  bipolar  in  its  manifestations  is  the  fact  that  heat  and  cold, 
red  and  blae,  are  produced  as  quasi-sensations  in  the  exceptional 
nerve  by  the  actions  respectively  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  the 
poles  of  a  crystal,  sun  and  planet,  right  and  left  of  the  human 
Dody,  oxygenoid  and  potassoid  bodies,  and  so  forth.     That  the 
opposite  poles  of  a  magnet  (and  so  forth  throughout  the  list) 
should  produce  different  coenaesthetic  effects  is  v\  hat  might  be 
expected.    It  tallies  with  all  experience.    But  these  efi'ects,  cool- 
ness and  warmth,  do  not  stand  in  polar  opposition  to  one  another 
after  all  I  Moreover,  the  experimentalist  should  have  remembered 
that  his  sole  reagent,  namely  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  of  a  sensi- 
tive, IS  confessedly  and  notoriously  a  bipolar  instrument.     It  is 
therefore  our  distinct  opinion  that  the  very  superficial  semblance 
of  bipolarity,  observable  in  the  coenaesthetic  effects  of  crystals 
and  other  animal  magnets,  are  derived  partly  from  the  polar  rela- 
tions of  the  agents,  and  partly  from  the  manifestly  bipolar  con- 
stitution of  the  nervous  systems  of  the  reagents,  from  fieichel 
and  Nowotny  up  to  Endlicher  and  Kotschy,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  duality  of  tne  cerebro-spinal  axis  of  tne  observer  himself. 
At  all  events,  the  inherence  of  bipolarity  in  a  force  so  dimly  and 
remotely  hinted  by  experiment  as  this,  even  supposing  it  to  be 
nothing  less  than  a  new  cosmical  power,  must  be  established  on 
incomparably  more  outward  and  positive  grounds  than  the  quasi- 
sensational  reports  of  exceptional  women  and  men. 

Such  is  a  candid  criticism  of  this  singular  piece  of  work  from 
the  point-of-view  of  a  positive,  that  is  to  say  an  inductive  metho- 
dology ;  and  we  trust  it  has  been  expressed  with  good  nature 
and  respect.  In  case  any  reader,  going  along  with  the  experi- 
mentalist in  all  his  judgments,  should  think  some  of  our  phrase- 
ology is  touched  with  the  spirit  of  levity  and  some  oi  it  too 
caustic,  we  beg  to  repeat  the  assurance  of  a  profound  regard  for 
the  accomplishments,  the  ability,  and  the  courage  of  the  inventor 
of  odyle.  It  is  confessedly  a  miserable  thing  to  think  that  a 
laborious  and  self-denying  man  shall  spend  years  of  toil  in  work- 
ing out  a  difficult  subject,  only  to  be  criticised  by  people  sitting 
at  their  ease  in  their  studies;  and  we  should  feel  our  present  task  to 
have  been  ungracious  in  its  very  nature,  and  even  somewhat  in- 
solent in  its  performance,  if  we  did  not  heartily  desire,  and  now 
strongly  express  the  wish,  that  everybody  who  has  perused  this 
commentary  should  also  read  the  book  commented  on.  Nor  is 
it  possible  for  the  student  of  positive  science  to  forget  that, 
altnough  an  experimental  subject  may  be  open  enough  to  critical 
objection  in  its  earlier  stages  of  developmeiit,  another  day's  work 
or  a  single  new  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  explorer  may  cover 
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the  handless  critic  with  confusion  of  face.  Talk  is  nothing  to 
worky  and  speculation  is  less  than  nothing  to  fact.  The  only 
thing  that  becomes  men  like  our  present  experimenter  is  to  tread 
right  forward ;  coolly,  firmly,  slowly,  and  surely.  In  some  pro- 
pitious hour  he  may  discover  a  purely  physical  reagent  upon 
odyle ;  and  thereby  not  only  silence  the  conscientious  critic,  who 
will  rejoice  to  hold  his  peace ;  but  also  bring  to  open  shame 
that  curse  of  science,  the  man  that  ^  sits  in  the  chair  of  the 
scorner.' 

Nor  must  the  reader  whose  bad  passions  may  perhaps  have 
been  gratified  by  the  body,  if  not  by  the  spirit  of  this  critique, 
conclude  that  little  or  nothing  remains  in  the  book  after  such 
large  deductions  as  have  just  been  made.  Very  far  from  that* 
Supposing  the  author  and  his  disciples  ready  to  grant  that  the 
odylic  lights  are  as  spectral  as  the  odylic  heats  and  colds,  that 
the  existence  of  odyle  is  the  most  questionable  thesis  in  sdl  the 
literature  of  experimental  science,  and,  in  fine,  that  every  one  of 
our  objections  is  founded,  there  would  still  remain  a  massive  body 
of  new  matter.  So  extensive,  orderly,  and  authentic  a  narrative 
of  sensuous  illusions  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  science 
of  medical  psychology.  But  that  is  not  all :  for  this  investigator 
has  establisned  the  proposition,  that  the  whole  of  nature  is  reac- 
tive on  the  nervous-system  of  man,  on  a  breadth  of  basis  which 
cannot  be  shaken  ;  there  being  no  matter,  considering  the  thing 
as  a  discovery  of  fact,  whether  that  influence  be  exerted  through 
the  medium  of  a  new  dynamide,  or  by  the  propagations  of  the 
well-known  cosmical  powers  of  matter.  The  idea  of  this  propo- 
sition is  as  old  as  the  doctrine  of  the  macrocosm  and  the  micro- 
cosm ;  it  entered  into  the  conceptions  of  astrology ;  it  was  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  Rosicrucians ;  it  was  a  grand  point  with  Para- 
celsus ;  it  began  to  shape  itself  into  a  distinct  hypothesis  within 
the  mind  of  the  elder  Van  Helmont ;  it  at  length  derived  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name  from  Mesmer ;  and  the  affirmation  of  that 
unfortunate  physician  has  now  received  immovable  confirma- 
tion from  the  careful  observations  of  Baron  von  Eeichenbach. 
This  will,  of  course,  be  understood  to  be  said  only  of  the  bare 
and  simple  proposition  stated  above ;  because,  as  for  the  hypo- 
thetical entities  entitled  animal  magnetism  or  odyle,  whether 
singular  like  caloric  or  dual  like  electricity,  we  reject  it  and  its 
attendant  speculations  altogether: — until  such  not  impossible 
evidence  of  its  individual  activity  be  discovered  and  brought  for- 
ward, as  no  experimentalist  shall  be  able  to  withstand. 

It  has  just  been  remarked,  in  the  second  last  paragraph,  that 
the  discovery  of  some  purely  physical  reagent  upon  the  (so-called) 
animal-magnetic  or  odylic  fluid  would  settle  the  question  for 
ever.     Such  an  instrument,  or  rather  something  professing  to  be 
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sach  an  odjlometrical  apparatus^  has  actually  been  found  out  and 
offered  to  the  world  of  science  since  the  present  year  began ;  and 
it  therefore  behoves  us  to  examine  its  claims  with  impartiality 
and  rigour. 

Dr.  Herbert  Mayo  was  once  well  known  in  this  country  as  an 
anatomist.  Certain  observations  on  the  brain  gained  him  a  distinct 
reputation;  and  he  lectured  in  University  College,  London,  for 
some  time,  with  acceptation.  Of  late  years  however,  unfortun- 
ately for  advancing  science,  this  distinguished  physician  has  been 
invalided  at  Boppart  on  the  Rhine.  Completely  crippled  by  his 
malady^  he  presides  over  an  establishment  for  the  water-cure,  and 
beguiles  the  day  with  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  Among 
other  things,  he  has  written  and  published,  from  his  sad  retreat,  a 
series  of  letters  on  the  truths  contained  in  popular  superstitions. 
These  interesting  and  open-minded  epistles  have  lately  reached 
a  second  edition. 

It  appears  that  the  ingenuous  doctor  has  become  acquainted, 
in  the  course  of  his  multifarious  reading,  with  the  experimental 
researches  and  the  inferences  of  our  friend  the  Baron  von  Reich- 
enbach ;  and,  indeed,  accorded  them  his  cordial  and  unreserved 
belief  and  consent.  So  lately  as  the  very  last  evening  of  1850, 
he  was  introduced  by  a  mathematical  proficient,  of  the  name  of 
Caspari,  to  the  mystery  of  that  antique  geomantic  toy,  the 
divining  ring.  After  an  hour  or  two's  tuition  in  the  higher  ma- 
thematics, for  this  English  invalid  is  too  accomplished  to  be 
ashamed  of  being  a  scholar,  the  pupil  and  his  teacher  entered 
into  a  desultory  chat  about  the  divining  rod  and  Von  Reichen- 
bach's  book  on  odyle.  The  upshot  of  their  gossip  was  as  follows. 
Caspari  had  something  to  tell  as  well  as  Mayo  ;  and,  what  was 
still  better,  he  had  something  to  show.  He  wanted  nothing  but 
a  piece  of  silver,  a  gold  ring,  and  a  thread  of  silk  for  his  experi- 
ment. Having  tied  the  ring  to  one  end  of  the  thread,  he  held 
the  other  in  his  hand  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ring  hung  right 
over  a  silver  spoon  upon  the  table.  The  ring  was  not  allowed 
to  touch  the  spoon ;  it  was  suspended  half  an  inch  above  it.  It 
soon  shaped  its  first  vagabond  movements  into  regular  oscillations, 
passing  from  and  towards  the  body  of  the  geomancer ;  and  it  was 
at  once  evident  to  the  valetudinary  Englishman  that  this  longi- 
tudinal libration  must  be  akin  to  the  motion  of  the  still  more 
venerable  divining  rod  itself.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the 
terminus  of  his  inferential  career ;  for  a  maid  was  summoned  to 
the  thaumaturgical  chamber,  and  she  was  desired  to  place  her 
hand  in  that  of  Caspari  which  was  free.  No  sooner  had  she 
done  so  than  the  oscillations  of  the  hanging  ring  became  trans- 
verse ;  they  went  at  right  angles  to  their  former  direction  ;  they 
passed  from  left  to  right  across  the  person  of  the  mathematician. 
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instead  of  to  and  from  him.  In  other  words^  to  quote  the  too  rapid 
and  resistless  conclasion  of  the  old  anatomist,  ^  an  od-current 
had  been  established  between  the  two  experimenters,  and  the 
apparent  influence  of  the  two  metals  on  each  other  had  been 
modified.' 

Without  stopping  to  question  this  sudden  connection  of  the 
swingings  of  his  gold  nng  with  the  Beichenbachian  talisman 
called  odyle.  Dr.  Mayo  plunged  into  the  investigation  of  this  new 
department  of  odylic  science.  He  multiplied  experiments,  mak- 
ing as  many  as  thirty  supposed  to  be  worthy  of  publication. 
For  gold  he  substituted  silver,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  copper,  coal) 
bone,  horn,  dry  wood,  charcoal,  cinder,  glass,  soap,  wax,  sealing- 
wax,  shell-lac,  brimstone,  and  earthenware;  and  he  called  a 
lengthy  little  chip  of  any  of  these  substances,  when  hanging  by  a 
silk  thread,  an  odometer, — thereby  advancing  a  considerable  way 
in  his  novel  researches  !  In  place  of  the  silver  spoon,  he  tried 
gold,  glass,  and  other  kinds  of  matter ;  and  these  he  denominated 
od-subjects, — an  eccentric  enough  procedure  in  inductive  in- 
quiry, but  carrying  the  mind  another  step  forward  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  foregone  conclusion  1  For  two  or  three  days  the 
odometers  would  not  move  over  the  od-subjects  with  anything 
like  lawful  regularity,  but  perseverance  gained  its  legitimate  re- 
ward. They  began  and  continued  to  vibrate,  and  sometimes  to 
rotate,  with  the  most  exemplary  certainty.  In  ten  days  Caspari 
and  his  disciple  ^  succeeded  in  disentangling  the  confused  results 
which  attended  their  first  experiments.'  The  literary  doctor 
wrote  down  thirty  observations  of  how  odometers  moved  longi- 
tudinally, transversely,  obliquely,  round  and  round,  according  to 
their  own  inherent  natures,  to  those  of  the  od-subjects  over  which 
they  were  held,  to  the  relative  positions  of  these  to  those,  to  the 
relation  of  the  operator  with  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  so 
forth  over  several  otherwise  valuable  sheets  of  writing-paper. 
Zealous  of  good  works,  he  swiftly  embodied  his  discoveries  in  a 
posthumous  letter,  to  be  printed  for  Blackwood  and  Sons,  and 
circulated  among  the  possessors  of  his  book. 

It  is  w^orth  while  to  consider  this  seminal  experiment  a 
little :  for  it  is  the  germ  from  which  the  aforesaid  thirtyfold 
structure  has  developed  itself  after  the  morphological  fashion  in 
botany,  that  of  self-repetition  ;  in  the  pi'esent  instance,  however, 
the  clumsy  and  uninventive  self-repetition  of  the  cactus.  The 
first  thing  that  ])uzzles  the  simple-minded  reader  is  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  how,  according  to  the  instantaneous  perception 
of  Dr.  Mayo,  the  residence  of  odyle  in  the  ring  and  spoon  even 
in  the  state  of  polar  opposition,  or  the  passage  of  odyle  from  the 
experimenter  down  the  thread,  or  its  leaping  the  half-inch  gulf 
between  the  gold  ring  and  the  silver  spoon,  or  the  odylic  disturb- 
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ance  produced  by  the  maid's  lajring  her  hand  in  Caspari's  free 
one,  should  any  or  all  of  them  produce  mechanical  motions  of 
either  one  sort  or  another.  There  are  only  two  directions  of 
mechanical  force  that  we  know  of^  attraction  and  repulsion.  Did 
the  ring  draw  towards  the  spoon^  it  would  stand  stock  still ;  all 
the  stil^r,  in  fact^  for  this  supposed  odylic  attraction^  superin- 
duced upon  the  common  downoraught  of  gravitation.  Did  tbey 
repel  one  another^  their  mutual  repulsion  would  be  in  right  and 
not  in  oblique  antagonism  to  the  attraction  of  gravity,  and  con- 
tinued repose  is  the  only  conceivable  resolution  of  two  such  forces. 
Besides,  Keichenbach  has  not  adduced  a  single  effect  of  mecha- 
nical movement  as  produced  by  his  supposed  new  dynamide  :  and 
he  certainly  never  dreamed  of  such  an  eccentric  development  of 
the  idea  of  motive  force,  as  shot  up  within  the  mind  of  the  Eng- 
lish resident  at  Boppart,  under  the  sight  of  the  mathematical 
teacher  from  the  gymnasium  and  his  ring ;  and  that  in  less  than 
a  night,  like  the  bovista  giganteum  in  a  loose,  light,  and  damp 
soil  under  the  spectral  toucn  of  the  moon  I 

The  phantasm agorial  nature  of  his  initiative  idea,  however, 
did  not  diminish  the  ardour  with  which  the  friend  of  odyle  pur- 
sued his  experiments;  it  rather  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  his 
enthusiasm.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  experiments  may 
be  good  and  sufficient,  even  when  the  hypothesis  from  which  they 
are  studied  is  as  incongruous  as  a  dyspeptic's  dream.  A  gold 
ring  with  a  plain  stone  was  his  first  odometer,  but  he  eventually 
had  recourse  to  an  inch  of  shell-lac,  broader  below  and  lancet- 
shaped  throughout ;  hanging  the  thread  over  the  first  joint  of 
one  of  his  forefingers  for  the  most  part. 

Then  here  are  the  results  : — 

I.  Odometer  (we  will  suppose  armed  with  shell-lac)  held  over 
three  sovereigns  heaped  loosely  together  to  form  the  od-subject ; 
the  odometer  suspended  from  the  forefinger  of  a  person  of  either 
sex.     Result — Longitudinal  oscillations. 

II.  Let  the  experimenter,  continuing  experiment  I.,  take 
with  his  or  her  unengaged  hand  the  hand  of  a  person  of  the 
opposite  sex.     Result — Transverse  oscillations  of  the  odometer. 

III.  Then,  the  experiment  being  continued,  let  a  person  of 
the  sex  of  the  experimenter  take  and  hold  the  unengaged  hand 
of  the  second  party.  Result — Longitudinal  oscillations  of  the 
odometer. 

IV.  Repeat  experiment  I.,  and,  the  longitudinal  oscillations 
being  established,  touch  the  forefinger  which  is  engaged  in  the 
odometer,  with  the  forefinger  of  your  other  hand.  Result — The 
oscillations  become  transverse. 

V.  Repeat  experiment  I.,  and,  the  longitudinal  oscillations 
being  established,  bring  the  thumb  of  the  same  hand  into  con- 
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tact  with  the  finger  implicated  in  the  odometer.  RenUi — ^The 
oscillations  become  transverse. 

VI.  Then,  continuing  experiment  V.,  let  a  person  of  the 
same  sex  take  and  hold  your  unengaged  hand.  Result — ^The 
oscillations  become  again  longitudinal. 

YU.  Experiment  1.  being  repeated,  take  and  hold  in  your 
disengaged  hand  two  or  three  sovereigns.  Result — The  oscilla^ 
tions  become  transverse. 

Vin.  Continuing  experiment  VII.,  let  a  person  of  the  same 
sex  take  and  hold  your  hand  which  holds  the  sovereigns.  Restdt 
— The  oscillations  become  longitudinal. 

And  80  on  through  other  twenty-two  experiments ;  the  last 
three  being  made  with  a  glass  odometer. 

He  can  vouch  for  being  able  to  reproduce  unfailingly  the  re- 
corded results  of  only  the  first  twenty-seven  experiments  how- 
ever. He  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
whole  hypothek  of  them  in  fact ;  they  were  so  contradictory  and 
capricious  for  some  days.  But  the  interest  of  these  experiments 
is  now  very  considerable,  he  says.  They  seem  to  him  to  contri- 
bute a  mass  of  objective  and  physical  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
subjective  results  of  Keichenbach's  experiments,  and  add  some- 
thing to  the  cumulative  demonstration  that  there  exists  some 
such  universal  force  as  odyle.  ^  And  such  a  universal  force,' 
exclaims  this  disciple  more  generous  than  his  master,  ^what 
other  can  we  deem  it  to  be  than  the  long-vilipended  influence  of 
Mesmer,  rendered  bright,  and  transparent^  and  palatable,  by 
passing  through  the  filter  of  science  I ' 

It  is  quite  possible,  beforehand,  that  these  thirty  experiments 
may  be  as  genuine  in  their  essence,  as  they  are  undoubtedly 
true  in  the  report  of  them ;  and,  before  criticising  them,  we 
shall  relate  other  three  experiments  of  our  own. 

I.  Being  men  of  firm  nerves,  and  perfectly  self-possessed  in 
so  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  having  never  suflered  fix)m  any 
neuropathic  disease  in  our  lives ;  always  having  failed  in  getting 
hypnotized  or  mesmerized,  though  ever  so  willing;  not  to  be 
swayed  by  the  suggestion  of  circumstances  or  of  other  folk ;  but 
strongly  mesmeric,  if  there  be  such  a  quality,  we  repeated  Cas- 
pari  and  Mayo's  preliminary  experiment.  We  hung  a  good 
gold  ring  from  the  first  joint  of  our  right  forefinger,  by  a  white 
silk  thread,  over  a  silver  spoon ;  holding  the  so-called  odometer 
half-an-inch  apart  from  the  odylic  subject.  After  its  first  vague 
movements  were  brought  to  rest,  the  ring  stood  still ;  it  never 
budged.  This  looks  like  a  mere  negative  experiment  at  first  sight, 
and  negatives  go  for  nothing :  but  it  is  not ;  it  is  the  positive  exr 
periment  in  this  case.  Owing  to  the  unsteadiness  of  most  hands, 
owing  also  to  the  pulsative  movements  and  nervous  twitchings  of 
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moist  fingers^  the  difficult  thing  to  do  is  to  hold  any  object  still.  Our 
ring  will  sway  to  and  fro  at  the  end  of  its  thready  in  fact,  when 
hanging  from  nine  fingers  out  of  ten.  If,  however,  a  tenth  one  be 
found  which  is  able  to  hold  it  suspended  in  perfect  stillness,  there 
is  then  discovered  a  positive  proof  that  the  movements  in  the 
other  nine  cases  must  have  been  owing  to  nothing  that  is  *  phy- 
sical and  objective.'  Considering  the  matter  as  a  question  of 
motion  or  no  motion,  Caspari's  experiment  is  negative  although 
it  affirms,  and  ours  is  positive  although  it  denies.  If  there  be 
such  a  motive  force,  free  to  operate  its  effects  in  such  circum- 
stances, as  Dr.  Mayo  asserts,  then  no  property  of  ours  could 
interfere  with  its  action.  We  could  as  easily  hinder  the  ring 
from  falling  to  the  extent  of  its  tether,  in  obedience  to  terres- 
trial gravity,  as  control  the  odylic  impulsion,  if  there  were  such 
a  thing  at  work  within,  through,  and  upon  the  so-called  odo- 
meter.   Any  properly  qualified  person  can  repeat  our  experiment. 

n.  We  summoned  two  ladies  to  witness  the  expenment  re- 
peated. No  sooner  had  the  ring  come  to  rest  than  it  began  to 
move  again,  and  that  no  longer  vaguely.  It  swung  to  and  from 
us  along  the  line  of  the  spoon ;  but  as  soon  as  one  of  the  fair 
testators  laid  hold  on  our  unoccupied  hand  it  stopped,  only  how- 
ever to  vibrate  transversely.  The  thing  was  repeated  with  the 
same  results :  it  oscillated  longitudinally  when  we  were  sole  and 
singular;  transversely  whenever  either  of  the  ladies  gave  us 
her  hand.  We  bade  them  observe  how  fixedly  we  held  our  up- 
lifted hand,  and  they  observed  it.  But,  to  tell  the  reader  the 
truth,  we  produced  these  motions  of  the  ring  by  means  of  in- 
finitely trifling  and  imperceptible  movements  of  our  hand ;  and 
without  any  difficulty  we  could  suffer  the  tricksy  pendulum  to 
fall  to  rest  whenever  we  chose.  This  is  certainly  not  the  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo^^s  librations,  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse, were  brought  about ;  but  this  purely  negative  experiment 
is  described  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  very  minute  and 
unobservable  movements  of  the  hand  and  finger  can  work 
wonders. 

in.  We  suspended  the  odometer  from  a  fixed  point  by  its 
thread,  and  let  it  fall  to  rest.  We  then  held  a  silver  spoon,  a 
plate  of  porcelain,  sealing-wax,  and  several  other  odylic  subjects 
under  it  in  the  air,  half  an  inch  from  it,  a  quarter,  a  twelfth,  but 
all  in  vain  :  no  motions  ensued ;  no  phenomenon  of  any  sort  took 
place.  Now  we  think  that  this  is  precisely  the  same  experiment 
as  Caspari's,  considered  as  ^  physical  and  objective ;'  and  it  is 
strange  to  think  that  an  En^ish  doctor  did  not  at  once  reverse 
it  in  this  style.  If  odyle  go  down  the  thread,  it  goes  through 
the  spoon.  It  cannot  matter  whether  the  odometer  or  the  odyUc 
subject  be  in  the  hand  of  course,  else  the  experiment  is  neither 
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objective  nor  physical.  This  is  certainly  a  crucial  test,  and  it 
needs  no  ghost  to  predict  that  not  one  of  all  the  doctor's  vari- 
ations of  his  mathematician's  geomantic  performance  will  bear 
its  application. 

At  the  same  time,  the  regularity  and  reckonable  certainty 
which  attended  these  Boppart  experiments,  after  a  few  days  (be 
it  always  observed)  of  contradiction  and  caprice,  is  very  inter- 
esting, when  considered  from  the  right  point  of  view.  It  is  as 
clear  as  crystal  that  the  results  became  expected  things.  Many 
of  the  experiments  indicate  a  foregone  conclusion.  AH  of  them 
would  become  such  after  the  first  satisfactory  trial.  Now  we 
have  seen  that  the  most  minute  and  invisible  movements  of  the 
hand  communicate  certain  oscillatory  motions  to  the  suspended 
body ;  and  we  also  know  something  of  the  power  of  expectant 
attention  and  extrinsic  suggestion  over  certain  nervous  systems, 
especially  the  hypnotizable.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Mayo  is  the 
subject  of  the  mesmerizable  diathesis  or  habit  of  body :  the  dis- 
ease under  which  he  labours  is  almost  a  completed  proof  of  it. 
Nor  would  any  one  venture  to  speak  in  this  manner  of  his  con- 
dition, but  that  he  has  adduced  himself  as  the  instrument  of  a 
scientific  investigation,  as  well  as  its  author.  That  instrument, 
although  it  is  the  sick  body  of  a  most  excellent  and  valuable 
man,  must  therefore  be  judged  as  freely  as  if  it  were  a  sympie- 
someter  or  an  electric  clock.  Be  it  understood,  then,  that  a 
mesmerizable  nervous  system  holds  a  thread  with  a  light  body 
at  the  other  end  of  it ;  that  the  most  infinitesimal  movements  of 
the  suspensive  point  of  that  nervous  system  are  able  to  institute 
librations  of  the  light  figure  suspended ;  that  the  direction  ot 
these  librations  is  under  the  control  of  the  will  of  a  wholly 
self-possessed  experimentalist;  that  the  expectant  attention  of 
another  sort  of  nervous  system  in  the  operator  is  calculated  to 
bring  about  its  own  results  in  the  matter  of  direction — and  this 
posthumous  letter  on  the  truth  contained  in  popular  superstitions 
is  both  refuted  and  explained. 

The  intellectual  uncler-current  of  motive  in  these  unproductive 
experiments  is  good  and  true.  Their  distinguished  author  ex- 
presses, through  means  of  them,  his  opinion  that  the  experiments 
of  Reichenbach  are  hitherto  purely  subjective,  to  use  that  adjective 
in  the  limited  sense  frequently  put  upon  it  by  English  writers. 
It  is  evidently  his  conviction  that  physical  and  objective  mani- 
festations are  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  existence  of 
an  imponderable  or  a  dynamide,  which  professes  to  be  objective 
and  physical.  Neither  is  Dr.  Mayo  blind  to  the  fact  that  odyle 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  animal  magnetism  of  Mes- 
mer,  whether  animal  magnetism  be  a  new  specific  force  or  a 
nerve-stirring  resultant  of  the  general  cosmical  powers  of  nature. 
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The  most  important  of  these  indications  is  certainly  the  percep- 
tion that  nothing  short  of  a  physical  instrument,  an  odometer  m 
iact,  will  ever  establish  and  illustrate  the  thesis  of  the  Baron  of 
Castle  Beisenberg.  In  short  it  is  the  one  urgent,  commanding, 
unmistakable,  and  unavoidable  duty  of  Von  Reichenbach  to 
suspend  his  operations  on  the  exceptional  nerve,  and  betake  him- 
self with  stout  and  eager  devotion  to  the  invention  of  an  ody- 
loscopic  apparatus.  It  were  in  vain  to  say  that  the  exceptional 
nerve  is  the  only  reagent  and  test  of  odylic  action  ;  for  if  such 
be  the  case,  it  differs  from  all  the  family  of  dynamides  in  a  very 
central  particular,  and  that  is  a  sad  argument  against  it  to  begin 
with.  It  were  almost  as  absurd  as  to  speak  or  a  new  gas,  sup- 
posed to  want  the  property  of  weight.  To  imagine  that,  though 
gendered  and  resident  in  all  sorts  of  unorganized  matter,  as  well 
as  in  plants  and  animals,  it  shows  its  existence  only  through  the 
exceptional  nerve,  is  all  but  equivalent  to  shutting  it  out  of  the 
society  of  the  imponderables  altogether.  Gravity,  cohesion,  affi- 
ni^,  heat,  light,  electricity,  galvanism,  and  honest  old  magnet- 
ism disown  it  in  such  a  case,  and  it  must  just  found  a  family 
for  itself.  The  indefinite  hope  is  not  to  be  abandoned,  how- 
ever, that  Keichenbach  himself,  or  Professor  Gregory,  or  Dr. 
Herbert  Mayo  will  yet  construct  a  true  odometer,  and  thereby 
exult  victoriously  over  all  us  sceptics  and  critical  house-dogs.  lo 
triumphe ! 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Report  from  ilie  Select  Committee  on  Public  Libraries^ 
together  with  the  Proceedings  oftlie  CommitteCy  Minutes  of  Evi" 
denccy  ^c.     Ordered  to  be  printed  23d  July  1849. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Libraries^  together 
wim  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee^  Minutes  of  EvidencCy  Sfc. 
Ordered  to  be  printed  Ist  August  1850. 

On  the  6th  of  April  1841,  Mr.  Ewart  moved  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  ^^That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  prajring  that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
direct  that  some  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown  shall  yearly 
make  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  statement  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  education  of  the  people."  This  was  in  other 
words  moving  for  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction. It  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should  inform  our 
readers  that  the  address  was  not  presented  to  Her  Majesty.  In 
the  course  of  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Ewart  supported  his 
motion,  he  alluded  in  marked  terms  to  the  importance  of  the 
establishment  of  Public  Libraries.  The  motion  itself  failed,  but 
the  discussion  was  not  altogether  barren  of  results,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  public  education  being  constantly  kept  before  the  notice 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Committee  on  the  Fine  Arts, 
the  Public  Museums  Act,  and  in  other  forms,  Mr.  Ewart  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  15th  of  March  1849,  in  obtaining  the  consent  of 
Sir  George  Grey  to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  "  on  the 
best  means  of  extending  the  establishment  of  Libraries  freely 
open  to  the  public,  especially  in  large  towns,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.*"  The  only  restriction  imposed  upon  the  Commit- 
tee was,  that  it  should  not  enter  into  any  inquiry  respecting  the 
British  Museum,  the  constitution  and  management  oi  that  insti- 
tution being  then  the  subject  of  investigation  by  a  Royal  Com- 
mission. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  now  before  the  public,  comprised  in  two  Blue-books 
— the  one  issued  in  the  year  1849,  and  the  other  in  1850. 

The  Minutes  of  Evidence  present  a  great  deal  of  curious  and 
most  interesting  matter  relating  to  the  state  of  education  among 
the  poorer  classes  of  society  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  infuse  among  them 
a  love  of  reading,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of  grati- 
fying the  taste  when  acquired.  These  Minutes  also  shew  that 
much  time  and  labour  have  been  bestowed  upon  inquiries 
foreign  to  the  subject  before  the  Committee,  and  of  which  the 
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greatest  praise  would  be  to  say  that  they  were  aimless  and 
worthless. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  very  much  directed  to- 
wards the  benefit  likely  to  accrue  from  the  formation  of  public 
libraries  to  the  classes  lowest  in  the  scale  of  education.  And 
here,  not  only  the  direct  evidence  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  but 
the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  of  all  who  spoke 
with  anything  like  experience  upon  the  subject,  was,  that  public 
libraries  must  be  considered  and  treated  as  ancillary  to  a  good 
and  comprehensive  scheme  of  Public  Education.  The  mere  fact 
of  being  able  to  read  is  not  sufficient.  There  must  be  a  certain 
degree  of  mental  cultivation  before  books,  that  is,  good  and  use- 
ful books,  will  be  relished.  And  here  is  the  difficulty  with  what 
are  termed  the  lower  orders.  We  do  not  speak  now  of  journey- 
men mechanics,  or  those  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  regular  wages, 
and  who  are  thus  raised  above  the  lowest  level :  we  speak  of 
those  whose  means  of  living  are  casual,  whose  earnings  are 
small,  to  whom  the  common  decencies  of  life  are  strange,  and 
who  consequently  are  more  particularly  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  idleness  and  want.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  to  such  per- 
sons as  these,  ^'  There  is  the  public  library ;  go  and  read ;  ask 
for  the  book  you  want,  and  it  will  be  given  to  you."  They  must 
be  coaxed  into  a  respect  and  liking  for  books.  On  this  point 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  rector  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields,  and  that  of  Mr.  Brereton,  his  curate,  is  most  conclusive 
and  highly  encouraging. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Brereton  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  reli- 
gious instruction  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  locality  called  White 
Hart  Court,  in  Whitcomb  Street,  inhabited  by  "  the  humblest 
of  the  working  people."  Being  anxious  to  improve  their  social 
condition,  and  conceiving  that  this  could  be  accomplished  by 
cultivating  a  taste  for  reading,  and  giving  them  something  which 
they  could  enjoy  in  common,  "  he  took  a  room  in  White  Hart 
Court,  he  then  got  together  some  books,  and  little  subscriptions 
were  made,  and  he  got  together  a  library  of  about  400  volumes. 
The  parties  who  used  it  were  all  of  the  humblest  classes  ;  they 
were  admitted  upon  paying  a  subscription  of  one  penny  per 
week.  The  library  was  open  two  days  in  the  week.  The  rules 
were,  that  one  month's  residence  in  the  Court  was  to  entitle 
them  to  become  members ;  that  the  curate  of  the  district  should 
be  the  secretary,  and  have  charge  of  selecting  books  and  ad- 
mitting members."  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
(produced  by  that  gentleman  in  the  course  of  his  examination 
by  the  Committee,)  Mr.  Brereton  gives  the  following  particulars 
of  the  working  of  his  scheme  : — 

VOL.  XV.      NO.  XXIX.  L 
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"  You  will  remembei'  that  the  library  which  I  opened  in  White 
Hart  Court  was  intended  as  an  experiment  to  try  whether  by  that  or 
similar  means  a  greater  degree  of  neighbourly  good  feeling  might  not 
be  produced  than  generally  exists  among  the  working-classes  in  towns; 
at  the  same  time  I  hoped  that  it  would  give  me  access  as  clergyman 
to  that  large  class  of  artisans  over  whom  religion  has  apparently  so 
little  control,  who  being  extensively  (as  I  believe)  organised  into 
clubs  or  trade  associations,  from  which  all  the  better  influence  of  the 
upper  classes  Is  excluded,  are  not  only  a  depraved,  but  also  a  very 
dangerous  portion  of  society.  I  merely  remind  you  of  this,  as  I  think 
it  is  probable  that,  the  object  of  my  library  having  been  rather  social 
than  intellectual,  the  experiment  there  made  may  not  much  illustrate 
the  views  with  which,  as  I  suppose^  the  Parliamentary  Committee  is 
making  its  inquiries.  And  yet,  so  far  as  it  went,  I  think  my  library 
abundantly  proved  that  the  working'>classes  are  ripe  for  much  superior 
and  more  extensive  information  than  that  to  which  they  have  gene- 
rally access  at  present.  •  .  .  While  t  was  in  town  and  able  to  be 
present  on  the  library  nights,  I  was  able  to  keep  some  order  and  ar- 
rangement, but  1  have  been  told  that  during  the  few  weeks  it  conti- 
nued in  operation  after  my  leaving  town,  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
observing  order  and  regularity,  and  this  was  one  chief  reason  for  its 
being  suspended.  Still,  oa-  the  whole,  I  think  the  lists  of  attendance 
will  prove  that  similar  institutions  on  a  sufficiently  lai*ge  and  well- 
regulated  scale  would  not  only  be  useful  but  very  acceptable  to  the 
working- classes.  .  .  .  Perhaps  I  may  also  remind  you  that  the 
plan  I  should  have  recommended  had  I  been  well  enough  to  remain 
at  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  would  have  been  to  have  had  a  central 
library  under  the  charge  of  one  efficient  person,  and  in  connexion 
with  it  to  have  opened  a  reading-room  in  each  court  and  street, 
through  which  the  books  would  circulate  from  the  central  depot. 
.  .  .  .  You  will  see  that  the  penny  subscriptions  of  the  White 
Hart  Court  Library  amounted  in  one  week  to  10s.  ;  and  remember- 
ing under  how  many  disadvantages  this  was  attempted,  I  think  it  will 
occur  to  you  that  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  making  such 
institutions  self- paying,*'  &c. — Minutes  of  Evidence^  1849,  p.  133. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  the  course  of  his  examination,  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  founded  on  his  own  experience  among  the  poor, 
that  a  small  payment  on  the  part  of  the  recipients  is  desirable, 
inasmuch  as  "  they  value  much  more  highly  that  which  they 
pay  for."  This  gentleman  also  thinks  that  they  would  have  had 
very  few  subscribers  if  they  had  not  been  canvassed. 

These  appear  to  us  to  be  pregnant  passages.  In  this  short 
history  of  a  short  experiment  we  learn  how  much  may  be  done 
and  how  to  do  it.  There  is  one  part  of  Mr.  Brereton's  letter 
which  deserves  particular  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  points  to  the 
careful  superintendence  demanded  by  these  libraries  for  the 
poorer  classes,  bearing  also  as  it  does  upon  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Imray,  to  which  we  shall  refer  immediately.     Mr.  Brereton 
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says,  *^I  have  been  told  that  during  the  few  weeks  it  continued 
in  operation  after  my  leaving  town,  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
observing  order  and  regulanty,  and  this  was  one  chief  reason  for 
its  beina  suspended.*^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  an  experi- 
ment should  have  been  suspended  for  such  a  reason.  The 
benevolent  projector  of  the  scheme  naturally  calculated  upon  the 
softening  and  civilizing  influence  of  a  rational  and  instructive 
pursuit  Tike  that  of  reading.  Mr.  Mackenzie  closed  the  library 
Decause  the  readers  were  noisy.  Mr.  Imray  was  not  to  be  so 
deterred,  and  his  labours  were  spent  upon  a  class  yet  lower  than 
those  who  inhabit  White  Hart  Court.  His  testimony  is  so  con- 
clusive that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  the  following  extracts  : 

*^  Have  you  had  the  means  of  observing  whether  the  poorest  classes 
of  the  population  show  much  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  facili- 
ties for  reading? — I  have  taken  lately  the  superintendence  of  a  Ragged 
School  in  the  Marylebone  district,  and  in  connexion  with  that  school 
we  have  established  a  small  library  and  reading-room,  and  those  that 
have  attended  have  attended  with  great  regularity,  and  read  the  books 
with  the  greatest  quietness  and  attention ;  the  room  is  open  every 
evening  but  one  in  the  week. 

**  How  many  frequent  the  room  ? — ^There  have  been  100  there  ;  at 
this  season  piay]  generally  only  twenty  or  thirty. 

^  Of  what  age?— It  is  in  the  evening;  those  who  attend  in  the 
evening  are  of  the  age  of  from  sixteen  to  thirty  or  thirty -five. 

**  Do  you  throw  it  open  to  anybody? — To  anybody  without  restriction ; 
generally  those  who  attend  the  library  are  the  same  whoattend  the  school. 

"  They  do  not  go  there  for  the  mere  object  of  passing  the  time,  or 
having  a  comfortable  place  to  sit  down  in  ? — ^It  is  possible  that  they 
may  begin  from  that  motive,  but  having  begun  they  get  interested  in 
the  books,  and  they  return  to  get  books  to  read.  Since  the  means  of 
emigration  have  been  provided  for  those  classes,  and  many  have  gone 
from  that  school,  the  inclination  among  them  for  reading  works  which 
will  give  them  information  regarding  the  countries  to  which  they  in- 
tend to  go  has  been  very  great. 

^^  Is  it  not  likely  that  they  will  imbibe  more  knowledge  from  books 
which  they  take  up  themselves,  provided  those  books  are  well  chosen, 
than  from  any  other  source  ? — I  think  so.  I  may  add,  that  a  great 
number  of  those  same  persons  who  frequent  the  Bagged-school  library 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  before,  but  they  had  read  the  bad 
cheap  publications  which  had  circulated  in  thousands  among  those 
classes.  I  may  say  that  among  those  classes  there  is  perhaps  a  greater 
amount  of  reading  than  among  the  better  classes  in  London,  but  it  is 
reading  of  the  worst  description. 

^*  You  think  the  institution  of  good  libraries  would  withdraw  the 
population,  and  especially  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  population, 
from  bad  reading,  to  which  they  at  present  apply  themselves? — ^I 
think  it  would  have  that  tendency,  and  not  only  withdraw  them  from 
worse  reading,  but  from  worse  pursuits. 
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'^  How  do  the  people  conduct  themselves  in  the  reading-room  ?— » 
With  the  greatest  order  and  quietness. 

*'  Although  they  may  be  very  humbly  bom  and  very  poorly  clad  ? 
— Extremely  so  ;  and  many  of  them  persons  who  would,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  be  most  noisy  and  rude  in  their  conduct. 

"  Have  you  known  persons  who  apparently  came  with  habits  of 
disorder  gradually  reclaimed,  in  consequence  of  reading  in  the  library, 
to  habits  of  order? — I  have  known  men  of  from  twenty  to  thirty,  who 
when  they  came  smoked  their  pipes  in  the  school-room,  overturned 
the  forms,  and  did  all  kinds  of  mischief,  and  now  they  are  perfectly 
quiet  and  orderly,  and  they  dress  better ;  instead  of  rags  they  come 
with  whole  clothes,  (though  of  the  poorest  kind  stilly)  and  they  sit 
down  in  the  library  with  the  greatest  quietness  and  decorum,  and  read 
the  books. 

^^  Is  it  possible  for  the  class  amongst  which  you  benevolently  labour 
to  make  a  small  subscription  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  the  library  ? — I 
am  afraid  they  are  too  poor  for  that ;  we  have  to  provide  them  almost 
with  everything,  in  order  to  attract  them  to  the  school ;  we  are  not 
only  obliged  to  make  them  pay  nothing,  but  we  are  obliged  occasion- 
ally to  give  them  an  entertainment ;  a  supper  or  a  tea-party.  At 
first,  when  the  system  was  begun  they  were  very  rude  and  unmannerly; 
but  now  they  behave  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  politeness,  and  quiet- 
ness." * 

Surely  these>  are  facts  which  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated 
or  too  frequently  brought  under  the  notice  of  those  who  desire 
to  effect  a  permanent  and  radical  improvement  in  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  so-called  lower  orders. 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  the  effort  to  rfve  the 
means  of  self-improvement  to  the  humbler  classes,  to  which  we 
would  particularly  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers — that  of 
Itinerating  Libraries  on  the  plan  of  those  established  for  a  time 
with  so  much  success  in  East-Lothian,  by  the  late  Rev.  William 
Brown.  According  to  the  evidence  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  John 
Crombie  Brown,  the  object  of  his  father  was  "  to  have  a  library 
within  a  mile  and  a  halt  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  county  if  pos- 
fidble.  The  plan  was  to  station  a  division  of  fifty  volumes  in 
every  village  and  hamlet  where  a  librarian  could  be  found ;  those 
were  removed  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  a  general  exchange 
took  place."  This  system  was  commenced  in  1817,  and  at  one 
period  as  many  as  fifty  of  these  libraries  were  circulating  through 
a  district  twenty  miles  in  length  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  breadtn. 
For  the  success  of  such  a  plan  as  this,  two  things  are  requisite, 
an  active  and  intelligent  superintendent  for  the  entire  collection, 
and  a  zealous  librarian  in  each  village.   Such  officers  are,  doubt- 
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less,  requisite  in  every  library — but  they  are  peculiarly  neces- 
sary, as  we  have  before  observed,  for  those  destined  for  the 
poorer  classes,  who  so  frequently  require  to  be  drawn  away  from 
the  low  and  sensual  pleasures  within  their  reach  to  a  profitable 
employment  of  their  leisure  hours.  Mr.  William  Lovett,  than 
whom  few  are  better  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  wants  of 
the  working-classes,  says,  in  answer  to  the  question  : — 

^  Do  you  know  anything  of  itinerating  libraries,  which  are  esta- 
blished in  villages  in  the  country  f — I  have  not  heard  of  them  ;  I  thinks 
however,  that  while  every  arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  popu- 
lation of  the  towns,  that  libraries  for  the  population  of  our  villages 
should  not  be  neglected.  I  think  an  agricultural  population  and  per- 
sons in  remote  districts  stand  most  in  need  of  information.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  the  formation  of  itinerating  libraries  for  their  be- 
nefit, the  same  to  be  circulated  from  village  to  village  in  rotation. 
Such  libraries,  containing  100  or  150  volumes,  might  be  fitted  up  in 
a  box  form,  and  supplied  with  shelves,  and  a  set  of  rules  and  catalogue 
put  in  with  the  books,  and  form  a  library  when  opened  without  any 
trouble  to  the  person  receiving  it."* 

We  have  selected  this  part  of  the  subject  more  especially  for 
remark,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  evidence  upon 
it  is  the  most  direct  and  satisfactory  ;  and,  secondly,  the  poorer 
classes  are  those  which  more  particularly  require  a  fostering 
hand.  They  are  the  infants  of  society.  They  cannot  help  them- 
selves in  the  first  instance.  There  are  even  yet  some  old  world 
spunts  (we  trust  they  are  but  few)  who  doubt  whether  it  is  pro- 
per to  give  them  more  education  than  will  enable  them  to  read 
the  Scriptures,  or  even  so  much.  Were  it  possible  to  give  them 
such  an  education  as  would  enable  them  to  read  the  Bible  only, 
it  might  perhaps  be  better  for  them  to  stop  there ;  but  seeing 
that  we  cannot  teach  them  to  walk  in  the  one  path  without  giv- 
ing them  at  the  same  time  the  ability  to  stray  into  another,  we 
are  surely  bound  not  to  withdraw  the  guiding  hand  until  we 
have  conducted  them  so  far  on  their  way,  that  they  may  not  only 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  right  from  the  wrong,  but  may  have 
learnt  by  experience  of  mental  happiness  that  there  are  other 

f Measures  besides  those  of  the  senses.  Hitherto  we  have  done 
ittle  more  than  make  experiments  in  this  direction ;  but  these 
experiments,  even  in  their  failures,  have  afforded  every  reason- 
able hope  for  ultimate  success ;  and  we  would  urge  again  and 
again  the  establishment  of  some  comprehensive  system,  by  which 
not  only  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  first  instance,  but  of 
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self-improvement  afterwards,  may  be  placed  within  the  reach 
even  of  the  most  destitute. 

As  we  ascend  in  the  social  scale,  the  sabject  of  public  libraries 
assumes  a  different  aspect.  Their  importance  is  admitted  by  all. 
Whether  the  object  be  instruction  or  mere  amusement,  the  ne- 
cessity of  public  depositories  of  books,  to  which  resort  may  be 
finely  had,  is  felt  and  acknowledged.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
whether  such  institutions  are  calculated  to  do  good,  but  how 
they  can  be  most  effectually  promoted  and  maintained.  The 
principle  being  so  fully  admitted,  we  cannot  but  observe  with 
regret  the  great  mass  of  evidence  which  has  been  collected  by 
the  Committee  about  foreign  libraries,  bearing  but  in  the  slight- 
estpossible  degree  upon  the  question.  Were  this  the  only  objec- 
tion— if  it  merely  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  inquiry — we  might 
content  ourselves  with  recording  our  regret,  and  pass  on.  fiut 
the  evil  does  not  stop  here — it  is  calculated  to  mislead — its  ten- 
dency is  to  give  false  impressions,  and  to  divert  the  attention 
from  the  real  object  of  the  inquiry,  and  from  the  best  means  of 
promoting  that  object. 

The  libraries  in  Great  Britain,  more  or  less  accessible  to  the 
public,  are  very  few.  The  number  is  totally  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  people.  This  fact  was  admitted  at  the  time  the  Com- 
mittee was  granted.  It  was  notorious,  and  required  no  evi- 
dence to  prove  it.  It  was  equally  well  known  that,  from  various 
causes,  the  libraries  of  a  similar  character  on  the  Continent  were 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  No  evi- 
dence was  required  to  prove  this  fact.  Still  less  was  it  necessary, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry  before  the  Committee,  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  booKs  as  compared  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  Great  Britain,  the  sole  object  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  to  place  England  in  as  unfavourable  a  light  as  pos- 
sible. That  there  may  be  no  doubt  on  this  point  a  map  is  added, 
in  which  the  several  countries  of  Europe  are  shaded  deeper 
and  deeper  still,  not  in  proportion  to  their  lack  of  civilisation, 
but  of  books, — the  United  Kingdom  being,  of  course,  distin- 
guished by  the  blackest  shade  of  all. 

Such  comparative  views  are  curious,  and,  we  doubt  not,  are 
very  interesting  to  librarians,  but  how  they  are  to  enable  the 
Legislature  to  promote  the  establishment  of  public  libraries,  we 
are  quite  unable  to  discover.  A  slight  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence may  throw  some  light  upon  the  manner  in  which  all  this 
extraneous  matter  crept  in. 

At  the  twenty-eighth  page  of  the  Minutes  appended  to  the 
Second  Report,  issued  in  1850,  we  find  the  following  questions 
and  answers,  Mr.  Edwards  being  the  witness :— 
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*'  Mr.  M.  Milnes.  Have  yon  any  objection  to  state  wliat  has  been 
your  principal  object  in  taking  so  much  pains  in  the  investigation  of 
libraries  in  England  and  on  the* Continent? — I  have  for  many  years 
contemplated  a  work  upon  the  economy  of  public  libraries.  I  began  to 
collect  the  statistics  of  libraries  as  far  back  as  1835,  and  I  have  since, 
at  intervals,  continued  my  inquiries,  by  getting  the  best  information 
which  I  could  from  official  documents  and  other  sources.  Chmrman. 
Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  ten  years  ago  I  called  the  attention  of 
Parliament  to  this  subject  ?  —  Yes.  And  that  Mr.  Panizzi  gave 
some  very  valuable  information  upon  it  ? — Yes.  And,  the  year  be- 
fore last,  I  gave  notice  of  a  motion  upon  the  subject ;  and  then,  by 
chance^  seeing  an  advertisement  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  you  upon 
it,  not  having  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  I  wrote  to  you,  and  asked 
yon  if  you  could  supply  me  with  information,  which  you  very  readily 
did.  Is  not  that  the  origin  in  fact  of  a  great  part  of  the  inquiry  and  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  Committee  t — With  one  exception,  that  it  was 
not  an  advertisement  which  you  saw,  but  you  had  done  me  the  honor 
to  read  a  paper  which  bad  been  published  in  1848  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Statistical  Society.*' 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  collected  to- 
gether a  mass  of  names  and  figures  about  libraries  at  home  and 
id>road,  and  called  them  statistics ;  and  as  the  Committee  wished 
to  know  how  the  establishment  of  public  libraries  could  be  best 
promoted  in  Great  Britain,  he  tendered  his  ^^  statistics "  as  an 
answer  to  the  question.  The  chairman  evidently  saw,  at  the 
very  outset,  that  comparative  views  were  not  altogether  what 
they  were  to  inquire  about,  for  the  seventh  question  is  the 
following : — *'  In  what  respects  do  you  think  a  statistical  com- 
parison of  this  kind  is  of  value?"  To  which  the  reply  is — 
**  Of  course,  in  order  to  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  value  of 
different  libraries,  you  ought  to  know  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  books  contained  in  them  respectively ;  but  I  think 
that  even  a  mere  comparison  of  the  numbers  has  some  relative 
value,  especially  if  taken  in  connexion  with  the  growth,  so  that 
you  can  compare  what  a  library  was  in  point  of  extent  at  one 
period  with  what  it  has  become  at  a  later  period.^  What, 
we  must  ask,  has  this  to  do  with  the  question  before  the  Com- 
mittee? If  we  understand  the  reply  at  all,  it  means,  in  the 
first  place,  that,  in  order  to  institute  a  useful  comparison  be- 
tween libraries,  you  must  know  something  about  their  contents, 
a  knowledge  which  Mr.  Edwards  confessedly  does  not  possess ; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  is  important  to  shew  the  numerical  contents 
of  the  same  libraries  at  different  periods — a  piece  of  statistics 
which  Mr.  Edwards  does  not  pretend  even  to  guess  at  in  more 
than  one  case  out  of  five — and,  therefore,  upon  his  own  terms, 
his  statistical  comparison  is  of  no  value.     Surely  this  gentleman 
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must  be  aware  that  in  France  and  Germany  and  Italy  there  are 
a  vast  number  of  libraries  to  which  no  regular  additions  are 
made ;  in  which  works  published  within  the  last  fifty  or  even 
one  hundred  years  are  hardly  to  be  found ;  libraries  which  for  all 
popular  purposes  are  mere  sapless  trunks.  What  weight  do  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  volumes  in  these  collections  add  to  the 
scale  I 

Our  objections  hitherto  have  been  directed  against  the  ad- 
mission of  such  evidence  at  all,  even  supposing  the  statements  to 
be  correct.  But  Mr.  Edwards's  statements  are  in  very  many 
instances  erroneous.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
objection  in  his  eyes,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  curious  ex- 
amination, at  p.  70  of  Minutes  of  Evidence,  1850. 

*'  Lord  Seymour,  You  were  aware  that  your  statistics  were  not 
accurate?  —  Perfectly  so,  &c.  What  value  do  you  attach  to  in- 
accurate statistics  ? — Of  course  the  value  attached  to  statistics  must 
be  always  comparative.  The  first  eifort  in  compiling  a  general 
view  of  public  libraries  of  this  nature  must  be  expected  to  have  many 
errors ;  but  upon  every  subsequent  revision  some  of  these  errors  will 
be  removed,**  &c. 

Again  we  ask,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  inquiry  before 
the  Committee?  and  so  thought  Lord  Seymour,  for  his  next 
question  is — 

"  For  a  Statistical  Society  it  may  be  desirable  to  approximate 
gradually  to  accuracy  in  statistics ;  but  is  there  much  value  in  giving 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  an  Appendix,  statistics  upon  which  very 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  ? — [The  answer  to  this  question  is  very 
much  what  might  be  expected.]  I  must  venture  to  diifer  from  the 
opinion  that  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them.  I  have 
carefully  verified  655  distinct  statements  contained  in  the  Appendix, 
and  I  find  only  forty-two  of  those  attended  with  errors  of  any  de- 
scription." 

We  beg  to  place  this  reply  among  Mr.  Edwards's  statistics.* 
A  bad  use  has  been  made  of  these  bad  tables.  Britain  is  re- 
presented as  in  a  state  of  mental  darkness  from  the  want  of 
public  libraries,  while  the  Continent  is  blazing  with  infinite  mul- 
titudes of  these  suns  of  civilisation.  As  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  one-sided  view,  the  number  of  libraries  on  the  Continent 
has  been  exaggerated,  while  many  English  libraries  have  been 
omitted.  When  all  this  machinery  has  oeen  brought  into  work- 
ing order,  the  results  are  shewn  as  follows,  viz. : — Brunswick 


*  See  four  papers  signed  "  Verificator  "  in  the  Athenaeum  for  November  17  and 
24,  and  December  8, 1849,  and  January  5,  1850,  where  some  of  the  blunders  in 
these  tables  are  most  ably  exposed.  Similar  exposures  are  also  given  i*especting 
the  German  libraries,  in  the  tkrapwum  for  January  15,  1850. 
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has  2353  volumes  publicly  accessible  to  every  100  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; Mecklenburg-Strelitz  has  1111 ;  Oldenburg  1878;  Rud- 
olstadt  1150;  Saxe-Weimar  1057;  Waldeck-Pyrmont  2000;  Rus- 
sia 80 ;  and^  lowest  in  the  list  comes  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  have  only,  says  Mr.  Edwards,  53  volumes  to  every  100  of 
the  inhabitants.  Any  person  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusion 
from  these  facts,  would  naturally  infer  that  they  were  meant  to 
shew  that  no  nation,  Russia  not  excepted,  was  so  low  in  the 
scale  of  mental  improvement  and  civilisation  as  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  this  was  the  view  taken  by  Lord  Seymour ;  for 
he  asks,  {Evidence  1850,  p.  856,) 

"  In  page  275  you  give  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  volumes  to 
every  100  of  the  population,  from  which  it  appears  that  at  Cracow 
there  are  141  volumes  for  every  100  of  the  population,  while  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  there  are  only  53  volumes  to  every  100  of  the 
population  ;  does  not  that  so  appear  ? — I  give  a  table,  shewing  in 
alphabetical  order  all  the  States  of  Europe,  but  without  drawing  any 
comparison  between  Cracow  and  Great  Britain,  the  circumstances  of 
which  are  so  different,  that  one  would  hardly  make  a  statistical  com- 
parison in  that  case — one  would  compare  England  and  France,  but 
not  England  and  Cracow." 

(Q.  857).—"  What  is  the  value  of  your  statistical  information  if  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  it  ? — I  do  not  say  that  no  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  it ;  I  only  say  there  is  no  fair  comparison  between 
Cracow  and  Great  Britain." 

If  Mr.  Edwards  did  not  mean  to  institute  a  comparison  in  this 
instance,  by  means  of  his  "Approximate  Tabular  View,"  he 
certainly  did  in  his  map  before  alluded  to.  Lord  Seymour 
attempts  to  draw  an  inference  from  this  source,  but  with  no 
better  success. 

(Q.  344  ). — "  According  to  that  map  Italy  is  much  more  enlightened 
than  England? — I  do  not  at  all  assume  that;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  would  be  almost  ridiculous  to  draw  a  comparison  of  that 
kind  ;  the  map  is  only  given  to  illustrate  what  I  believe  to  be  in  the 
main  substantially  the  fact^  as  to  the  relative  condition  of  these  coun- 
tries in  respect  of  the  number  of  books  stored  in  them  in  libraries  for 
public  use.  I  believe  that  it  does  actually  in  the  main  represent  their 
relative  position  in  that  one  particular  ;  but  of  course  it  has  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  culture,  or  to  the  state  of  education,  or  to  the  state 
of  literature — it  only  represents  one  single  fact ;  that  fact  I  think  im- 
portant enough  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  intellectual 
condition  of  a  country,  but  by  no  means  to  stand  by  itself." 

After  this  opinion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  pursue  the  subject 
further,  as  far  as  this  witness  is  concerned.  He  declares,  totidem 
verbisy  that  his  statement  of  the  relative  number  and  extent  of 
public  libraries  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  state  of  cultiva- 
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tioii,  of  education,  or  of  literature.  What,  then,  has  it  reference 
to  ?  Mr.  Edwards  informs  us — to  the  intellectual  condition  of  a 
country,  which,  consequently,  is,  in  his  opinion,  something  dis- 
tinct from  its  cultivation,  education,  or  literature. 

Under  other  circumstances,  we  should  have  despatched  Mr. 
Edwards's  statements  in  very  few  words.  But  they  occupy  too 
prominent  a  place  in,  and  have,  we  fear,  exercised  too  unfortu- 
nate an  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  be  passed  by  without  an  effort  to  place  them  in  their 
true  light.  Mr.  Edwards  gives  evidence  de  omnibus  rebtts-^of 
libraries  in  England,  libraries  in  Scotland,  libraries  in  Ireland, 
libraries  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  &c.  &c.  &c.  When  asked,  in 
1849,  Q.  9,  "  Have  you  visited  many  libraries  in  this  country  t** 
be  replies,  ^^  I  have  visited  several  in  this  country,  and  some  in 
France ;  but  I  have  not  seen  any  libraries  out  of  this  country 
and  France.'^  In  1850,  we  learn  the  extent  of  Mr.  Edwards^'s 
acquaintance  with  foreign  libraries. — Q.  143.  Lord  Seymour, 
"  With  regard  to  the  foreign  libraries,  what  foreign  libraries 
have  you  visited? — I  have  visited  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris, 
now  tne  National  Library,  [12  or  13  years  ago,]  and  the  library 
at  Rouen,  and  some  other  sma.ll  libraries. — Q.  145.  Mr.  C.  Lewis. 
What  other  libraries  in  France  have  you  visited  I — I  think  a 
small  library  at  Havre."  So  far  as  personal  experience  went, 
therefore,  Mr.  Edwards  was  very  ill  supplied. 

We  are  willing  to  give  this  gentleman  all  possible  credit  for 
good  intentions.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  his  information  was 
not  equal  to  his  good-will.  But  it  was  his  fault  that  he  per- 
sisted in  giving  evidence  upon  subjects  with  which  he  was  only 
imperfectly  acquainted.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  directing 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  various  channels  whence 
they  might  derive  information,  he  would  have  done  good  ser- 
vice. As  it  is,  he  has  given  us  tables  in  which  towns  belonging 
to  one  country  are  placed  under  another ;  in  which  libraries  are 
inserted  which  ought  to  have  been  omitted,  while  others  are 
omitted  which  ought  to  have  been  inserted ;  in  which  numbers 
appear  bearing  no  relation  to  the  truth ;  in  which  authorities 
contradict  the  statements  they  are  brought  forward  to  support : 
we  find  one  set  of  tables  contradicting  another  set  of  tables ;  we 
find  one  table  professing  to  give  certain  information,  and  yet 
excluding  it  when  it  tells  against  the  compiler'^s  theory; — we 
find,  in  short,  many  things  we  ought  not  to  find,  and  look  in 
vain  for  much  that  ought  to  be  there.  After  a  very  careful 
perusal  of  his  evidence,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
statistics,  apart  from  the  question  of  their  applicability  to  the 
subject  under  inquiry,  are  too  faulty  to  be  of  any  value ;  and 
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as  to  the  rest  of  his  evidence,  that  there  are  few  points  he  has 
touched  upon,  upon  which  better  evidence  has  not  been  given  by 
other  witnesses. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  our  strictures  extend 
to  all  the  evidence  contained  in  these  Reports.  There  is  a  vast 
deal  that  is  not  only  highly  interesting,  but  extremely  valuable. 
With  one  remarkable  exception,  which  we  shall  mention  immedi- 
ately, the  Committee  have  evidently  sought  with  much  care  for 
the  best  sources  of  information,  and  the  pages  of  their  Evidence 
contain  details  respecting  the  poorer  classes, — the  efforts  to  esta- 
blish mechanics'  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country, — 
the  struggle  to  maintain  local  libraries, — which  cannot  but  prove 
highly  important  to  those  who  may  be  engaged  in  carrying  out 
any  scheme  of  a  general  character  for  supplying  the  means  of 
gratuitous  reading  to  the  public  of  Great  Britain. 

But  there  is  still  a  want  of  practical  detail  throughout.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say,  let  us  first  get  the  libraries,  and  we  will  then 
learn  to  manage  them.  If  the  Committee  merely  proposed  to 
establish  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  public  libraries 
in  England,  they  undertook  a  work  of  supererogation.  The 
want  was  well  known  when  they  commencea  their  labours.  If 
they  wished  merely  to  ascertain  how  public  libraries  could  be 
fostered,  they  have  burthened  their  evidence  with  a  vast  mass  of 
unnecessary  detail ;  but  if  they  wished  to  place  on  record  all 
&cts  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  public  libraries  in  Great  Britain,  then  it  is  clear  that 
they  have  omitted  much  that  was  important,  and  easily  to  be  pro- 
em^. We  allude  especially  to  the  evidence  which  could  have 
been  given  bv  the  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  keeper  of  the  department  of  printed  books  in  that  institution. 
The  Committee  examined  the  librarians  of  Williams's  Library ; 
Sion  College  Library;  Cheetham  Library  at  Manchester;  Ten- 
nyson's Library  ;  Marsh's  Library  in  Dublin ;  the  former  libra- 
rian of  Caius  College,  Cambridge;  and  the  librarian  of  the 
Royal  Society.  They  also  obtained  information,  from  compe- 
tent witnesses,  respecting  the  University  Library  of  Aberdeen  ; 
the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh  ;  the  various  libraries  in 
America ;  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  &c.  &c.  But 
the  names  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis  and  Mr.  Panizzi  appear  nowhere 
in  the  Report  published  in  1849. 

As  a  sequel  to  these  Statistics  of  Public  Libraries,  we  shall 
now  offer  some  account  of  the  details  of  the  management  of  the 
British  Museum  Library.  The  business  of  that  great  national 
library  may  be  classed  under  three  heads — Acquisitions,  Cata- 
logues, and  Arrangement. 
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And  first  of  Acquisiiions. 

It  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  books  enter  the  Mu- 
seum Library  by  three  channels,  viz.,  by  copyright,  by  purchase, 
and  by  presentation.  By  the  recent  Copyright  Act  an  advantage 
is  conferred  upon  the  British  Museum  which  is  not  enjoyed  by  the 
other  four  libraries  of  public  deposit ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Museum 
is  not  obliged  to  demand  works,  but  the  London  publishers  are 
bound  to  deliver  their  books  within  one  month  of  publication, 
and  those  residing  in  the  country  within  three.  For  the  recep- 
tion of  works  so  delivered,  an  office  is  fitted  up  where  a  person 
is  in  constant  attendance  to  give  the  necessary  receipts.  These 
receipts  are  drawn  up  on  a  printed  form,  the  particulars  peculiar 
to  each  work — such  as  the  title,  number  of  the  volume,  size,  date, 
place  of  printing,  and  publication,  &c., — being  filled  up  in  dupli- 
cate by  Wedgwood's  ^manifold  writer.^  Oi  this  receipt  the 
duplicate  is  kept  by  the  Museum,  and  thus  forms  not  only  a 
check  upon  the  publisher,  but  also  upon  the  receiver,  and  a 
register  of  the  receipts  under  the  Copyright  Act. 

In  the  library  everything  is  systematized  as  much  as  possible ; 
the  consequence  is  that  little  time  is  lost  in  giving  directions. 
Every  one  knows  his  duty*  and  knows  at  the  same  time  that  he 
must  perform  it.  There  lire  two  peculiarities  in  Mr.  Panim's 
arrangements ;  one  is  that  each  part  is  made  to  depend  more  or  less 
upon  the  rest,  so  that  derangement  in  one  quarter  is  sure  to  be 
felt  in  another — and  thus  neglect  is  at  once  detected.  The  other 
is,  that,  wherever  it  is  possible,  one  process  is  made  to  answer 
two  or  three  purposes.  The  mode  oi  giving  receipts  is  one  in- 
stance of  the  latter  peculiarity,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
point  out  others  as  we  proceed. 

Purchases  are  efiected  either  by  direct  orders,  or  in  the  way 
of  selection  from  books  sent  in  for  approval.  This  duty  rests 
solely  with  the  keeper  of  the  department,  who  alone  is  authorized 
to  decide  in  the  first  instance  what  works  shall  be  added  to  the 
collection.  The  trustees,  however,  possess  a  veto  upon  the  pur- 
chase of  even  the  smallest  work.  All  parcels  of  books  are  ac- 
companied by  an  invoice.  The  contents  of  each  parcel  are 
checked  by  the  invoice,  and  then  examined  by  the  keeper,  who 
makes  his  selection — rejecting  all  such  as  he  thinks  it  inexpedient 
to  purchase,  either  on  the  ground  of  price  or  condition.  The 
invoice  is  then  corrected,  by  striking  out  from  it  all  such  as  have 
been  so  rejected;  and  the  books  retained  are  handed  over  to 
an  attendant  in  order  that  the  catalogues  may  be  searched  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  the  books  proposed  to  be  retained 
are  not  already  in  the  library.  When  this  process  has  been 
carefully  gone  through,  and  the  invoice  again  weeded,  by  striking 
out  all  such  as  are  found  to  be  already  in  the  collection,  a  bill  is 
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made  oat  by  the  bookseller  from  the  invoice  as  finally  corrected, 
and  the  books  retained  are  again  compared  with  the  bill,  which 
is  sabmitted  to  the  keeper  a  few  days  before  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees.  At  the  foot  of  the  bill,  the  keeper  writes  an  order  for 
payment,  and  the  bill  so  subscribed  is  laid  before  the  trustees,  and, 
if  approved  by  them,  they  make  their  order  authorizing  payment. 

In  the  case  of  books  which  from  their  extreme  rarity,  from 
being  printed  on  vellum,  or  from  any  other  cause,  do  not  come 
withm  the  class  of  ordinary  accessions  to  a  library,  a  special  re- 
port from  the  keeper  of  the  department  is  required  bv  the  trus- 
tees, stating  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  considered  advisable 
that  the  article  in  question  should  be  added  to  the  collection. 
These  reports  are  not  mere  matters  of  form.  A  collection  of 
such  documents  would  prove  a  most  curious  and  valuable  addi- 
tion to  bibliographical  literature.  The  trustees,  although  actu- 
ated by  a  liberal  spirit  in  this  respect,  occasionall}'  exercise  their 
power  of  rejection.  But  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  officers  always  has  great  weight,  the  trustees 
being  well  aware  that  the  desirableness  or  non-^lesirablenessot 
an  object  must  be  judged  of  in  connexion  with  the  particular 
collection  to  which  it  is  proposed  that  it  should  be  added,  and  not 
upon  its  own  individual  merits.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  no 
work  can  be  considered  too  costly  for  the  British  Museum 
Library,  provided  the  price  be  not  excessive.  The  art  of  print- 
ing has  its  history  like  every  other  art,  and  its  history  requires 
illustration  like  the  history  of  every  other  art.  The  history  of 
printing  is  the  history  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  When 
Providence  determined  that  mental  darkness  should  be  removed, 
man  was  made  the  worker  out  of  his  own  emancipation,  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  discovery  of  printing.  This  was  a  second 
creation  of  light.  If  we  give  to  the  history  of  printing  the 
importance  it  really  possesses,  and  regard  great  libraries  like 
that  of  the  British  Museum  as  the  depositories  of  the  evidences 
of  its  miraculous  progress  and  effects — then  a  fragment  of  a 
Donatus,  a  Caxton,  an  early  edition  of  a  Bible,  a  first  edition  of 
a  classic,  or  the  first  productions  of  the  printing  press  in  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  California,  Australia,  or  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  cease  to  be  curiosities,  and  take  their  deservedly  promin- 
ent place  in  the  history  of  civilisation. 

In  selecting  the  accessions  to  be  made  to  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  this  illustration  of  the  past  has  been  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  at  the  same  time  that  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  give  the  current  literature  of  all  countries  a  place  on  tlie 
shelves  of  the  institution.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  every, 
or  indeed  any  class  is  perfect.  For  such  a  consummation  two 
conditions  are  indispensable — unlimited  funds,  and  unlimited 
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space.  An  approximation  might  be  made  to  the  first  requisitey 
for,  to  the  honour  of  Parliament  in  general,  and  of  Mr.  Hume 
in  particular,  be  it  spoken,  every  disposition  has  been  shewn  to 
make  grants  in  the  most  liberal  spirit.  But  space  is  another 
question.  Walls  of  five  feet  in  thickness  are  not  of  rapid  growth; 
and  if  they  were,  Bedford  Square,  and  Upper  Montagu  Place 
exercise  a  rather  powerful  veto  upon  any  very  extensive  ramifi- 
cation. We  have,  however,  great  reliance  upon  the  resources 
and  energy  of  the  present  keeper  of  the  printed  books,  upon  the 
readiness  of  the  principal  librarian  to  support,  and  of  the  trustees 
to  adopt  any  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  noble  in- 
stitution the  affairs  of  which  they  administer ;  and  we  do  not 
despair  to  see  the  library  represent  in  a  complete  form,  not  only 
the  scientific  and  polite  literature  of  the  United  Kingdom,  bat 
of  the  whole  world. 

Presented  works  are  laid  before  the  trustees  at  the  monthly 
meetings,  and  thanks  ordered  in  the  usual  manner  in  such  cases. 

The  next  process  is  to  attach  to  each  part  or  volume  a  mark, 
bv  which  it  shall  be  distinguished  as  the  property  of  the  Museum. 
This  is  now  effected  by  impressing  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
the  Museum  stamp,  and  at  the  end  the  date  of  the  day,  month, 
and  year,  when  the  bill  was  signed  for  payment  by  the  keeper  of 
the  library.  We  have  before  observed,  that  whenever  it  is  practi- 
cable, one  process  is  always  made  to  subserve  more  purposes  than 
one — and  this  stamping  of  the  books  is  another  instance  of  it. 
It  is  a  proof  in  the  first  place,  that  the  book  has  been  paid  for, 
and  is  thus  in  every  sense  the  property  of  tlie  Trustees ;  and, 
secondly,  the  bills  being  kept  in  chronological  order,  reference 
can  be  immediately  made  to  them  from  any  book  of  which  it 
mav  be  desired  to  ascertain  the  price,  or  of  whom  purchased. 

Books  obtained  by  copyright,  are  stamped  in  like  manner  by 
the  person  who  receives  them. 

Ink  of  three  different  colours  is  used  in  stamping  books,  for 
the  three  different  modes  of  acquisition — red,  indicating  that  a 
book  was  purchased  ;  blue,  that  it  came  by  copyright ;  and  yel- 
low, that  it  was  presented. 

Having  thus  shewn  how  books  are  acquired  and  stamped,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  important  detail  of  cataloguing.  And  here 
we  must  beg  our  readers  not  to  be  alarmed  by  this  awful  word 
"  cataloguing" — a  word  suggestive  of  laborious  research  and 
mechanical  care  and  precision  to  an  extent  suspected  by  few.  It 
is  far  from  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  classed  and 
alphabetical  catalogues,  or  to  attempt  to  decide  the  question 
between  long  and  short  titles.  These  are  matters  which  have 
already  been  productive  of  too  many  scratches  and  hard  knocks 
to  hasty  volunteers  in  this  dangerous  field. 
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For  the  purpose  of  forming  the  catalogue,  several  gentlemen 
possessing  peculiar  qualifications  are  employed  in  the  library. 
All  are  hnguists  to  a  considerable  extent,  some  possess  this  ac- 
complishment in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree.  In  a  library  like 
that  of  the  British  Museum,  where  the  literature  of  every  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  of  every  age  is  represented,  it  is  of  course 
the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  see  that  tnere  shall  be  found  in  it 
persons  capable  of  describing  works  of  such  varied  character. 
This  duty  has  not  been  neglected.  One  cataloguer  attends 
solely  to  the  Chinese  books — ^another  when  requisite  to  Oriental 
works — a  third  to  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  literature — a  fourth 
devotes  his  attention  to  the  maps — a  fifth,  in  addition  to  other 
duties,  catalogues  the  music  and  Slavonic  works — while  books 
in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German, 
Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish,  find  ready  hands  for  registering 
their  contents. 

Great  efforts  are  made  to  secure  uniformity  of  plan  in  cata- 
loguing, so  far  as  that  most  desirable  object  is  attainable.  For 
tms  purpose  a  code  of  rules  has  been  drawn  up,  and  revised  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Trustees.  Objections  have  been  brought 
against  these  rules  on  the  ground  of  their  number  and  minute- 
ness ;  but  as  no  objector  has  yet  shewn  how  six  persons  can  be 
brought  to  catalogue  in  one  and  the  same  manner  books  which 
may  be  catalogued  six  different  ways,  unless  they  are  told  which 
of  the  six  ways  they  are  to  follow,  we  think  we  are  at  liberty  to 
adopt  the  views  so  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Panizzi  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Commissioners  on  the  British  Museum,  wherein  he 
brings  his  own  matured  experience  to  bear  with  overwhelming 
force  upon  the  fancies  of  his  opponents. 

When  a  book iscatalogued  it  is  passed  over  to  a  reviser,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  the  rules  laid  down  for  cataloguing  have 
been  duly  observed.  This  is  a  work  of  no  slight  labour  and 
responsibility,  and  is  intrusted  to  those  only  who  have  had  great 
experience,  and  have  shewn  much  care  and  skill  as  cataloguers. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  an  excess  of  caution,  but  it  has  been 
found  advisable  in  practice.  It  is  evident  that  there  will  occur 
differences  of  opinion  in  the  interpretation  of  rules,  however 
clearly  and  strictly  worded — and  that  when  several  persons 
work  independently  of  each  other,  although  under  the  same  rules, 
discrepancies  will  be  found  which  must  oe  reconciled.  This  is 
one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  revisers.  The  keeper  of  the  de- 
partment is  the  ultimate  referee  in  all  cases  of  difficulty.  These 
discrepancies  occur  most  frequently  in  the  titles  of  anonymous 
works ;  and  we  must  here  give  in  our  adhesion  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  more  than  one  witness  before  the  Commissioners, 
viz.,  that  there  should  be  one  simple  and  uniform  rule  for  cata- 
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loguing  anonymous  books ;  the  first  word  or  the  first  sabstantive 
of  the  title  is  better  than  any  other,  because  it  is  more  simple 
than  any  other ;  but  let  there  be  one  rule — let  that  rule  be  one 
that  can  be  uniformly  adopted,  and  let  there  be  plenty  of  cross- 
references  from  what  are  termed  leading  words  of  the  title ;  as 
cross-references  these  leading  words  enable  us  to  find  the  book — 
but  they  only  lead  us  astray  in  proportion  to  their  number,  when 
one  is  selected  for  the  main  entry  of  the  work. 

The  books  being  catalogued  and  revised,  the  next  care  is  to 
arrange  them  on  the  shelves.  This  is  a  very  important  process, 
and  one  the  execution  of  which  requires  a  vast  amount  of  general 
information,  and  a  knowledge  of  not  less  than  twelve  languages. 
In  the  library  of  the  Museum  the  objection  to  classification  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  to  the  catalogue.  The  books  are  arranged 
in  six  great  classes,  viz.,  1.  Religion.  2.  Jurisprudence.  3. 
Philosophy.  4.  Arts  and  Trades.  5.  History.  6.  Literature. 
The  subdivisions  under  each  of  these  classes  are  strictly  and  even 
minutely  observed.  We  regret  that  our  limited  space  forbids 
our  entering  more  into  detail  upon  this  branch  of  our  subject,  as 
it  is  one  of  great  interest  and  utility,  and  is  that  part  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  library  which  is  far  from  being  the  least  cre- 
ditable to  the  gentleman  engaged  in  carrying  it  out. 

The  library  is  divided  into  presses,  each  of  which  has  a  num- 
ber ;  the  shelves  of  each  press  are  distinguished  by  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  and  the  place  of  each  book  on  a  shelf  is  indicated 
by  a  number,  thus — 573,  c.  13,  means  the  thirteenth  book  on 
the  third  or  c.  shelf  of  press  573.  When  the  present  library 
was  erected,  the  numbers  of  the  presses  were  carried  on  from 
those  of  the  King's  library,  and  when  a  supplementary  room  to 
the  new  library  was  built,  the  numbers  were  again  carried  on, 
thus  forming  a  regular  series  from  one  to  1618.  A  natural 
consequence  of  this  arrangement  has  been  that  the  same  class  of 
books  will  be  found  in  more  places  than  one,  it  being  evident 
that  when  all  the  spare  room  left  between  one  class  and  another 
has  been  filled  up,  a  fresh  locality  must  be  assigned  to  subsequent 
acquisitions  in  the  same  class.  In  order  to  avoid  this  inconve- 
nience as  far  as  possible,  a  new  plan  has  been  introduced  into  a 
supplementary  library  recently  erected.  The  numbers  of  the 
presses  are  no  longer  in  immediate  sequence,  thus — supposing 
the  first  press  to  be  numbered  2000,  and  that  the  works  under 
the  class  religion  occupy  two  presses,  twenty  numbers  may  never- 
theless be  allotted  to  this  class.  The  first  three  numbers  would 
then  be  2000,  2001,  2020.  When  a  third  press  was  required  for 
theological  works,  instead  of  placing  them  in  another  part  of  the 
library,  the  books  in  the  press  called  2020,  together  with  its 
number,  would  be  moved  on  to  the  next  press,  and  the  press  oc- 
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capied  by  2020  would  be  called  2002.  By  this  process  all  the 
works  belonging  to  one  class  may  be  kept  together  for  a  longer 
period  than  was  practicable  under  the  old  system.  This  arrange- 
ment involves  two  indispensable  conditions,  viz.,  plenty  of  room, 
and  that  all  the  presses  should  be  exactly  of  the  same  size. 
This  is  called  the  expansive  system. 

An  expansive  system,  but  of  a  different  character,  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  periodical  publications,  and  to  the  maps. 
This  plan  consists  in  attaching  a  number  to  the  book  or  map, 
but  not  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  placed ;  the  numbers  in  these 
instances,  also,  not  being  in  immediate  sequence.  Thus  the 
periodicals  may  be  marked  1,  5,  10,  15,  20,  &c.,  leaving  the  in- 
tervals to  be  filled  up  by  future  acquisitions ;  the  advantage  of 
which  is,  that  those  oif  a  particular  character  and  country  can  be 
kept  together  without  interfering  with  the  sequence  of  numbers. 

The  maps,  requiring  more  minute  classification  also,  demand  a 
more  complicated  system  of  marking.  The  following  is  the  mode 
adopted : — ^The  collection  is  arranged  geographically.  All  the 
folded  maps,  comprising  almost  the  entire  collection,  are  kept  in 
light  millboard  cases,  somewhat  resembling  solander  cases. 
Maps  of  the  world,  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  and  of 
particular  countries  or  localities,  fi^rm  what  are  termed  classes, 
and  no  two  classes  are  allowed  to  be  placed  in  the  same  case. 
These  classes  are  numbered,  but  not  in  regular  sequence,  inter- 
vals being  left  for  additional  classes.  Maps  of  the  same  class 
are  arranged  in  the  cases  chronologically,  and  numbered,  but  not 
m  regular  sequence,  intervals  being  left  greater  or  smaller  ac- 
cording to  the  date  to  be  provided  for ;  thus,  fewer  numbers  are 
left  open  between  1500  and  1600  than  between  1600  and  1700, 
it  being  very  properly  considered  that  the  accessions  of  maps 
printed  in  the  seventeenth  century  will  be  much  larger  than  of 
those  printed  in  the  sixteenth. 

The  books,  when  catalogued  and  revised,  are  sorted  into  their 
several  classes  and  subdivisions ;  these  parcels  so  sorted  are  car- 
ried to  their  respective  localities,  and  arranged  on  their  proper 
shelves,  the  titles  remaining  in  the  books.  When  the  books  are 
placed,  an  attendant  marks  the  books  and  their  respective  titles 
with  the  press-mark  proper  to  each,  throwing  each  title  as  he 
marks  it  into  a  box. 

When  the  book  is  marked,  the  next  process  is  to  attach  the 
press-mark  to  the  back  of  it.  These  press-marks  are  printed  on 
paper  of  various  tints  to  match  the  different  coloured  leathers 
used  in  binding.  They  are  printed  in  large  sheets  and  cut  out 
with  a  stamp  of  an  oval  shape.  The  number  of  the  press  is 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  book,  the  mark  for 
the  shelf,  and  number  of  the  shelf,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

VOL.  XV.      NO.  XXIX.  M 
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This  plan  saves  a  great  deal  of  time.  Before  its  introduction, 
the  place  of  a  book  could  not  be  ascertained  without  opening  it — 
now  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  back,  and  its  proper  local- 
ity is  seen  at  once.  Another  advantage  is,  that  if  a  book  be 
placed  by  accident  in  a  wrong  press  or  on  a  wrong  shelf,  the 
mistake  is  sure  to  be  detected. 

The  titles,  when  marked  as  above  described,  are  sent  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  transcribers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
all  the  titles  are  duly  entered  in.the  catalogues,  and  to  revise  the 
entries  so  made,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  blunders  in  the 
transcript.  These  duties  of  transcription  and  revision  demand  a 
considerable  acquaintance  with  languages  in  the  transcribers, 
and,  more  .especially,  in  the  reviser.  It  is  evident  that  the 
latter  must  be  familiar  with  all  the  languages  known  by  the 
whole  body  of  transcribers.  The  process  of  inserting  titles  in  the 
catalogue  is  so  peculiar,  that  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  going 
somewhat  into  detail  in  describing  it.  Each  mass  of  titles  is,  in 
the  first  place,  separated  into  English  and  Foreign.  Each  of 
these  sets  is  then  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  incorpora- 
ted with  those  which  may  have  already  been  accumulated  for 
transcription.  When  the  titles  are  to  be  copied,  they  are  distri- 
buted among  the  transcribers  according  to  the  languages  each 
may  best  understand.  This  transcription  is  not  made  into  the 
catalogue,  but  into  a  book,  the  leaves  of  which  consist  of  the 
thinnest  paper,  prepared  for  Wedgwood^s  process  of  manifold 
writing.  Four  transcripts  are  taken  at  once,  carbonic  paper 
being  placed  between  the  first  and  second  sheet,  and  the  third 
and  fourth.  Each  transcriber  uses  two  books,  by  which  arrange- 
ment the  superintendent  is  enabled  to  collate  with  the  original 
title-slip  the  work  of  each  day,  without  stopping  the  transcribers, 
who  continue  the  transcription  in  the  book  not  under  revision. 
These  books,  as  they  are  filled  and  revised,  are  handed  over  to 
the  binder,  who  mounts  each  leaf  upon  one  of  rather  stronger 
paper.*  These  leaves  when  dried  are  subjected  to  enormous 
pressure.  Each  four  duplicate  sheets  are  then  pinned  upon  a 
board  and  cut  into  slips  between  each  title.  We  now  have  the 
transcription  on  separate  slips,  the  four  duplicates  being  kept  to- 
gether. The  next  process  is  to  arrange  them  in  their  proper 
order,  and  incorporate  them  with  the  mass  of  titles  (if  any)  al- 
ready prepared  and  arranged  for  insertion  in  the  catalogue. 


*  We  understand  that  experiments  are  now  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing a  paper  which,  possessing  the  qualities  necessary  for  being  written  upon  by 
Wedgwood's  process,  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  so  stout  as  to  render  the  process  of 
mounting  unnecessary.  Should  thefse  experiments  prove  successful,  they  will  lead 
to  a  considerable  saving  both  in  time  and  expense. 
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When  the  insertion  is  to  be  made,  the  transcribed  titles  are  di- 
vided into  parcels  according  to  the  letters  contained  in  each 
volume  of  the  catalogue,  and  then  each  title  is  marked  with  a 
number,  and  a  corresponding  number  marked  in  the  place  in  the 
catalogue  the  title  is  to  occupy.  Each  volume  of  the  catalogue 
so  supplied  with  titles  is  then  handed  over  to  two  binders,  one  of 
whom  pastes  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  each  title  and  hands  it 
to  his  companion,  who  inserts  it  into  the  catalogue — the  two  ends 
of  each  title  being  left  open.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to 
shift  one  of  these  titles  in  order  to  preserve  the  strict  alphabetical 
arrangement,  a  paper-knife  is  inserted  into  the  open  end,  and 
the  title  is  removed  without  difficulty.  The  slip  upon  which  the 
transcription  is  made  being  mounted  upon  another,  any  abrasion 
which  may  occur  from  this  process  affects  not  the  slip  written 
upon,  but  only  that  upon  which  it  is  mounted. 

Should  a  thicker  paper  be  introduced,  and  the  process  of 
mounting  be  discontinued,  this  advantage  will  of  course  be  lost. 
Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  transcribing,  we  will  mention  a 
striking  fact  connected  with  the  expense  of  this  branch  of  the 
management.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Panizzi 
before  the  Museum  Commissioners,  that  at  one  time  the  tran- 
scribers were  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  title.  Under 
the  present  system,  this  same  item  amounts  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  one  farthing  per  title,  or  three-sixteenths  of  the  for- 
mer charge — in  other  words,  the  same  amount  of  work  which 
formerly  cost  four  pounds,  is  now  obtained  for  about  fifteen 
shillings. 

When  the  title  of  a  work  is  entered  in  the  catalogue,  the  work 
may  be  said  to  be  then  at  the  command  of  the  readers ;  we  be- 
lieve, however,  that  we  are  justified  in  stating,  that  at  no  time 
has  a  reader  been  denied  the  use  of  a  book,  merely  because  the 
title  had  not  appeared  in  the  catalogue. 

The  service  of  the  reading-room,  like  every  other  service  in 
the  department,  is  systematized.  We  have  already  given  the 
history  of  a  book  from  the  shelves  of  the  bookseller  to  those  of 
the  Museum ;  we  will  now  give  the  history  of  a  book  from  the 
shelves  of  the  Museum  to  the  hands  of  a  reader,  and  back  to  its 
shelf  again. 

The  readers  are  provided  with  blank  tickets  on  which  they 
write  the  press-mark,  title,  very  shortly,  size,  place,  and  date  of 
the  book  they  want,  the  date  of  the  application  and  signature 
of  the  reader  being  subscribed.  These  tickets  are  handed  to  an 
attendant  who  sits  at  a  bar  which  separates  the  reading-rooms 
from  the  library.  The  tickets  are  passed  by  him  into  the  library, 
where  they  are  placed  on  a  table  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
delivered  from  tne  reading-rooms.    The  attendants,  whose  duty  it 
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is  to  supply  the  readers  with  books,  take  these  tickets  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  received,  no  one  being  at  liberty  to  select  a  ticket, 
unless  it  be  for  a  book  which  stands  near  to  one  he  is  about  to 
fetch.  To  each  of  these  attendants  a  number  is  attached,  regulated 
originally  by  the  order  of  the  initial  letter  of  his  name  in  the  alpha- 
bet, and  each  attendant  is  also  furnished  with,  say,  200  pieces  of 
mill-board,  the  ends  being  covered  with  red  roan  leather,  on  the 
edge  of  which  the  number  of  the  attendant  is  stamped,  and  on 
the  side  the  number  of  the  board,  these  boards  being  numbered  in 
regular  sequence,  from  one  up  to  as  many  as  the  attendant  has. 
When  a  book  is  taken  from  the  shelf,  the  attendant  puts  one  of 
his  boards  in  its  place,  taking  care  to  use  them  in  their  regular 
order,  that  is,  having  once  used,  say,  No.  10,  he  will  keep  that  back 
until  he  has  gone  through  all  his  boards  and  come  round  to  10  again. 
Each  attendant  is  also  provided  with  a  book  filled  with  blank 
leaves.  When  he  has  taken  from  the  shelf  a  book  for  a  reader, 
he  marks  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  the  reader's  ticket  the  number 
of  the  board  ne  has  left  in  its  place.  He  then  enters  in  his  book, 
in  one  line,  first  the  press-mark  of  the  book,  the  name  of  the 
reader,  and  his  own  number,  and  the  number  of  his  board ;  and 
then  in  the  same  line  the  press-mark  again — the  name  of  the 
author  or  first  word  of  the  title  of  the  booK— the  size,  place,  and 
date — the  name  of  the  reader,  and  the  number  of  his  board. 

When  the  work  has  been  entered  by  the  attendant,  it  is  placed 
on  the  bar  which  separates  the  library  from  the  reading-room, 
whence  it  is  taken  by  one  of  the  attendants  in  the  reading-rooms 
and  delivered  to  the  reader.  The  attendant  who  so  delivers  it 
then  writes  on  the  ticket  the  letter  D.  (meaning  delivered,)  and 
hands  it  to  the  attendant  we  have  before  mentioned  as  stationed 
at  the  bar,  who  deposits  it  in  one  of  a  set  of  pigeon-holes  fixed 
beneath  the  bar  under  the  initial  letter  of  the  reader's  name. 
The  reader  is  responsible  for  the  book  specified  on  his  ticket  so 
long  as  the  ticket  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  authorities  of 
the  library.  When  a  reader  has  no  longer  occasion  for  a  work, 
he  returns  it  to  the  attendant  at  the  bar,  who  delivers  to  him  his 
ticket  in  exchange,  having  first  compared  the  work  with  the 
ticket,  in  order  to  see  that  all  is  returned  that  is  specified  upon  it. 

The  books  so  returned  are  placed  on  a  table  and  sorted  accord- 
ing to  their  press-marks,  for  the  purpose  of  being  restored  to 
their  respective  places  on  the  following  morning. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  a  reader  is  desirous  of  using  the  same 
book  from  day  to  day.  When  this  is  the  case  he  writes  his  name 
on  a  slip  of  paper  and  places  it  with  the  books,  which  are  then 
deposited  in  closets  fitted  up  with  sliding  shelves  for  this  especial 
purpose.  The  utility  of  this  plan  may  be  appreciated  from  the 
tact,  that  every  year  nearly  100,000  volumes  are  in  this  manner 
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laid  aside  for  continuous  use  by  the  readers.  The  consequent 
savijng.  of  time  and  labour  is  immense.  It  must  not  be  imagined, 
however,  that  through  this  process  a  reader  can  insure  to  him- 
self a  monopoly  of  any  work.  The  maxim  ^^  first  come  first 
served*'  is  strictly  adhered  to.  Should  a  reader  apply  for  a  work 
so  set  aside  before  the  person  for  whose  use  it  is  kispt  presents, 
himself  to  claim  it,  it  is  iransferredy  as  it  is  termed,  to  the  new 
reader.  This  process  consists  in  entering  the  work  in  the  usual 
form,  but  in  a  particular  book  and  in  red  ink.  These  entries 
are  made  by  an  attendant,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  the 
closets,  and  also  to  see  that  the  readers'  tickets  are  actively  and 
properly  attended  to. 

Every  attendant  writes  in  his  book  the  day  of  the  month  at 
the  commencement  of  the  entries  of  each  day.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  he  cuts  between  each  line  of  entries  as  far  as  his  own 
number.  The  books  of  all  the  attendants  are  then  taken  away 
by  the  bookbinder,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cut  off  all  the  entries  as 
far  as  they  have  been  cut  through  by  the  respective  attendants, 
to  arrange  them  all  into  one  series,  accordfng  to  their  press- 
marks,  and  paste  them  into  a  book,  heading  each  day's  work 
with  the  date,  and  writing  at  the  end  the  number  of  these 
docketjB^  This  forms  a  daily  register  of  all  the  readers  who  have 
written  for  books. 

Every  morning  the  books  returned  from  the  reading-rooms 
on  the  previous  day  are  carried  to  the  several  parts  of  the  library 
to  which  they  respectively  belong.  Two  attendants  then  go 
round  with  the  register  of  short  entries  or  dockets  above  referred 
to,  and  while  one  puts  each  work  on  the  shelf,  and  calls  out  the 
press-mark,  the  other  calls  out  the  number  of  the  attendant  he 
finds  in  the  register,  whose  board  is  then  removed,  and  the 
docket  is  stamped  in  red  ink,  with  the  date  when  the  book  is 
returned,  thus — 18.  3.  51.,  indicating  that  the  work  was  restored 
to  its  place  on  the  18th  of  March  1851. 

All  this  will  doubtless  appear  complicated  and  confused  to  our 
readers;  and  it  may  by  some  be  considered  that  refinement  and 
minuteness  of  detail  have  been  carried  too  far.  In  the  actual 
working  of  the  scheme,  however,  there  is  neither  complication 
nor  confusion.  Every  effort  is  made  to  economize  time  and 
labour,  but  without  sacrificing  that  care  or  giving  up  those 
checks  which  are  absolutely  inaispensable  in  the  management  of 
a  large  public  library.  A  comparison  of  the  annual  returns  of 
former  years,  with  those  of  more  recent  date,  will  shew  with 
what  vast  rapidity  the  labours  of  the  department  have  been  ex- 
tended, and  to  how  great  a  degree  of  perfection  the  system  of 
statistical  detail  has  been  carried. 

The  contents  of  every  bill  is  analyzed ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
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number  of  volumes,  of  parts  of  volumes,  of  maps,  and  of  sheets 
of  maps,  are  taken  out  and  entered  in  a  book  in  their  respective 
columns.  The  same  is  done  with  objects  presented.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  these  columns  are  cast  up,  and  it  is  immediately 
known  what  has  been  the  number  of  articles  procured  during 
the  year  through  these  channels  respectively. 

The  duplicate  receipts  kept  by  the  receiver  of  works  under  the 
Copyright  Act  give  tne  same  information  for  this  branch  of  the 
acouisitions. 

The  register  shews  the  number  of  books  returned  to  the  shelves 
every  day.  A  book  kept  by  the  attendant  who  has  charge  of 
the  closets  affords  similar  details  respecting  the  number  of  books 
kept  for  the  readers  from  day  to  day. 

Every  cataloguer  registers  daily,  in  a  book  kept  by  himself, 
the  number  oi  titles  written  by  him;  the  aggregate  of  these 
books  gives  the  number  of  titles  written  in  the  oepartment  during 
any  period. 

Kevisers  and  transcribers  keep  similar  accounts. 

One  of  the  superintendents  of  the  reading-rooms  registers  the 
number  of  visits  made  daily  to  the  reading-rooms,  and  reports 
the  total,  at  the  end  of  the  vear,  to  the  keeper  of  the  department 
of  printed  works.  A  similar  account  is  kept  in  the  readers* 
loboy ;  but  as  this  latter  account  makes  no  distinction  between 
those  who  come  to  read  and  those  who  may  pass  into  the  reading- 
rooms  for  other  purposes,  discrepancies  may  occur,  and  in  the 
returns  for  the  year  1850  actually  did  occur,  between  the  two 
accounts. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  an 
exact  and  minute  return  can  be  given  of  everything  done  in  the 
department  during  the  year,  or  any  other  given' period,  the 
whole  forming  an  array  of  numbers  truly  startling. 

We  have  before  observed  that  one  process,  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible, is  made  to  subserve  several  objects.  We  have  shewn  now 
the  receipts  for  books  delivered  under  the  Copyright  Act  answers 
not  only  the  ordinary  purpose  of  a  receipt,  but  also  of  a  register 
of  such  books. 

The  readers'  register  shews  at  one  glance  how  many  books 
were  sent  to  the  reading-rooms  on  a  particular  day — the  day  any 
book  was  removed  from  the  shelves — for  whom  it  was  taken — 
by  whom  it  was  taken — the  particular  board  left  for  it — and  when 
it  was  returned*  Each  attendant's  register  shews  what  books  he 
removed  from  the  shelves  on  a  particular  day — ^for  whom,  and 
the  number  of  his  board  ;  while  the  boards  on  the  shelves  shew 
what  attendant  removed  the  book,  and  by  its  number  points  to 
the  particular  entry  in  his  register.  By  means  of  this  system  a 
book  can  be  traced  regularly  through  any  number  of  hands  for 
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any  length  of  time,  and  faults  in  the  reading-room  service  can 
in  like  manner  always  be  traced  to  the  guilty  party. 

The  binding  of  books  forms  a  very  important  item  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  a  public  library.  The  great  desideratum  for  the  mass 
of  books  is  strength  and  durability  at  the  least  possible  expense. 
In  a  library  like  that  of  the  British  Museum,  it  may  well  be  ima- 
gined, there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  testing  the  various  styles 
of  binding  and  kinds  of  leather,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  most  correct 
judgment  upon  this  point.  The  general  plan  now  adopted  is  as 
follows: — All  dictionaries  to  be  full-bound  in  russia.  Other 
works  likely  to  be  in  frequent  use  to  be  half-bound  in  morocco, 
with  cloth  sides.  Two  or  more  volumes  of  the  same  work  are 
always  bound  together  where  their  bulk  will  permit  it.     Pam- 

Ehlets  are  half-bound  in  roan,  with  paper  sides.  Experience 
as  shewn  that  this  plan  is  in  every  respect  the  most  economical 
that  could  be  adopted.  Different  colours  are  used  according  to 
the  subject  of  the  book,  thus,  red  for  history,  green  for  botany, 
blue  for  theology,  &c. 

In  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  as  in  other  large  libra- 
ries, certain  works  considered  to  be  select  are  set  apart  from  the 
rest  and  preserved  with  greater  care.  Among  these  are  several 
remarkable  for  their  bindings,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  illus- 
trate as  far  as  practicable  the  styles  of  different  schools,  English, 
French,  Italian,  &c.  The  present  keeper  of  the  department, 
looking  upon  bookbinding  as  something  more  than  the  art  of 
stitching  loose  sheets  neatly  into  a  cover,  has  endeavoured,  in 
binding  rare  and  valuable  books,  to  follow  the  grand  example 
set  by  Grolier,  Majoli,  De  Thou,  and  others,  and  would  fain  give 
an  individuality  to  the  dress  of  his  proteges.  In  some  instances 
the  success  has  been  great.  A  good  bookbinder  ought  to  be  a 
man  of  great  taste,  and  an  artist.  All  use  flowers  and  studs  and 
fillets ;  but  what  flowers  were  ever  so  graceful  as  the  flowers  of 
Roger  Payne  ?  who  has  ever  sprinkled  his  studs  as  he  sprinkled 
them  ?  who  cannot  immediately  recognise  Lewis's  simple  fillet, 
so  beautifully  true?  The  German  style  of  tooling  at  the  end  of 
the  15th  century  was  heavy,  but  it  was  blind,  and  the  effect, 
consequently,  was  massive  and  grand.  German  tooling  at  the 
present  day  is  no  less  heavy,  but  it  is  no  longer  blind,  but  in  gold ; 
the  effect  is  no  longer  massive  and  grand  but  vulgar.  The  ma- 
terials are  there,  but  the  artistic  taste  is  wanting. 

But  we  are  diverging  into  a  dissertation  upon  bookbinding. 
By  the  Statutes  of  the  British  Museum,  no  object  is  allowed  to 
be  removed  fi'om  the  premises.  This  regulation  involves  the 
necessity  of  having  a  bookbinder  attached  to  the  establishment. 
AA'hen  books  are  removed  from  the  shelves  for  the  purpose  of 
being  bound  or  repaired,  a  board  similar  to  those  above  described 
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as  used  by  the  attendants  is  left  in  its  place.  On  this  board  tbe 
letter  B.  is  stamped,  indicating  that  the  book  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  binder.  The  books  so  sent  ape  entered  by  an  assistant  in 
what  is  termed  the  binder's  book,  a  margin  being  left  on  both 
sides.  In  that  on  the  left  the  binder  writes  the  press-mark  of 
the  book,  in  that  on  the  right  Mr.  Panizzi  writes  directions  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  book  is  to  be  bound  or  repaired. 
The  entry  of  each  batch  of  books  is  dated  and  signed  by  the 
binder,  and  when  returned  each  entry  is  stamped  with  the  date. 
The  signature  makes  the  binder  responsible  for  the  books,  the 
stamp  IS  his  discharge.  The  date  at  the  head  and  the  stamp  on 
the  entry  shew  how  long  he  has  kept  each  book.  The  entries 
also  are  made  in  the  form  to  be  observed  for  the  lettering  piece 
on  the  back  of  the  book,  and  this  is  again  an  instance  of  one 
process  serving  a  double  purpose. 

We  will  only  mention  one  point  more :  all  the  shelves  upon 
which  large  and  heavy  or  handsomely  bound  books  are  placed 
are  lined  with  hard  and  smooth  leather.  This  simple  process 
tends  greatly  to  preserve  the  binding. 

These  are  some  of  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  British 
Museum  Library,  which,  although  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
they  are,  as  a  whole,  applicable  to  all  libraries,  may  suggest  to 
every  intelligent  librarian  arrangements,  even  for  libraries  of  the 
most  limitea  extent,  which  are  invaluable,  and  which  it  might 
have  been  well  that  one  so  experienced  as  Mr.  Panizzi,  had  ob- 
tained an  opportunity  of  explaming  to  the  Committee. 

The  length  to  which  this  Article  has  already  extended  compels 
us  to  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.  The  public  libraries  on  the 
Continent  would  present  many  interesting  materials  for  comment; 
but  however  well  adapted  they  may  be  to  the  wants  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  respectively  exist,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would 
aflFord  many  points  fit  for  imitation  in  this  country.  Mr.  Panizzi 
states  in  his  evidence  given  before  the  Committee,  that  he  had 
visited  about  ninety  foreign  libraries,  and  that  he  had  not  learnt 
a  single  fact  that  he  could  apply  to  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum  under  its  present  constitution.  It  is  this  consideration 
which  has  led  us,  in  the  preceding  Article,  to  present  so  fully  to 
our  readers  that  which  we  believe  likely  to  prove  of  most  practical 
utility, — the  broad  and  comprehensive  scheme,  and  admirable 
details  of  the  management  of  our  own  great  National  Library. 
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Art.  VIII. — Biographie  de  Lazare  Nicolas  Mabgueriti5 
Carnot,  Memhre  de  la  premiere  classe  de  VInstitut  de  France 
{section  Mecamque.)  Par  M.  Arago,  Secretaire  Perpetuel 
de  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences.     Paris,  1850.* 

It  is  only  in  seasons  of  danger,  and  during  the  emergencies 
of  a  Kevolution,  that  the  genius  of  an  empire  is  roused  from 
hybernation,  and  summoned  into  life  and  activity.  When 
France  lay  prostrate  under  the  despotism  of  her  kings,  her  mili- 
tary and  her  intellectual  glory  were  equally  eclipsed.  The 
privileges  of  class  overbore  the  claims  of  merit,  and  the  very 
power  of  competing  for  the  prizes  of  the  State  was  denied  to 
those  who  would  have  carried  them  off  in  triumph.  Among  a 
people  thus  morally  degraded,  the  seeds  of  discontent  ripened 
where  the  seeds  of  glory  had  been  crushed ;  and  that  which 
would  have  been  the  ornament  and  safeguard  of  the  throne  was 
stimulated  to  dishonour  and  to  destroy  it.  The  moral  of  the 
French  Revolution,  pregnant  with  individual  and  national  in- 
struction, has  been  appreciated  neither  by  the  people  whom  it 
scourged,  nor  the  nations  whom  it  scared.  The  terrors  of 
anarchy  and  democratic  violence,  indeed,  are  destined  to  have  a 
broader  field  and  a  longer  reign  before  the  rulers  of  nations  are 
taught  to  govern ; — and  education  and  knowledge  must  have  a 
wider  range,  and  take  a  deeper  hold,  before  the  people  learn  to 
obey. 

There  is  no  phase  in  which  man  can  be  contemplated  more 
painful  and  humiliating  than  that  in  which  he  appears  as  the 
pilot  of  the  State ;  and  in  the  history  of  European  governments, 
whether  absolute  or  constitutional,  we  have  too  frequently  to 
deplore  the  consequences  of  presumptuous  statesmanship,  and  of 
imbecile  or  reckless  legislation.  When  incapacity  and  ignorance 
are  placed  at  the  helm,  and  talent  and  wisdom  in  the  hold,  the 
vessel  of  the  State  may  survive  the  summer  lightning  and  the 
zephyr  gale,  but  it  will  in  vain  seek  its  haven  when  Jove  bran- 
dishes his  thunderbolt,  and  Neptune  upheaves  his  trident.  The 
revolutionary  history  of  France  displays  to  us  the  magnitude 
and  grandeur  of  achievements  when  genius  and  talent  are  the 
only  passports  to  power,  and  proclaims  to  us  how  nobly  the  in- 
tellectual and  military  glory  of  a  people  may  be  sustained  even 
when  civil  war  rages  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  external  foes 
threaten  them  from  without.  In  the  chronicles  of  our  own 
country,  wheth^  of  peace  or  of  war,  we  may  study  the  baneful 

*  Extrait  du  Tome  xxii.  des  Mdmoires  de  I'Acad^ie  des  Sciences. 
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effects  of  an  opposite  system.  In  what  age  have  we  found  a 
Colbert,  whose  appreciation  of  knowledge  inspired  him  with  the 
patronage  of  literature  and  science — whose  taste  fostered  the 
arts  of  polished  and  industrious  life — whose  liberality  endowed 
the  educational  institutions  of  his  country,  and  whose  piety  and 
wisdom  prompted  him  to  suppress  immorality  and  vice  by  teach- 
ing and  reforming  the  immoral  and  the  vicious  I  The  records  of 
the  past  have  not  preserved  to  us  even  the  shadow  of  so  glorious 
a  name.  The  experience  of  passing  years  exhibits  to  us  no  such 
minister,  and  in  the  horizon  of  the  future  there  looms  no  auroral 
gleam  of  a  luminary  on  its  way.  We  have,  on  the  contrair,  to 
mourn  over  establishments  destroyed — churches  breaking  down 
— colleges  in  decay — teachers  starving — and  wise  men  consigned 
to  poverty  and  degradation. 

Nor  are  these  evils  counterbalanced  by  financial  wisdom, — by 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  prosperity,  or  eveii 
by  the  vain  splendour  of  military  and  naval  glory.  Science  was 
not  more  assailed  in  a  darker  age  by  thepersecution  of  Galileo, 
the  exile  of  Tycho,  and  the  poverty  of  Kepler,  than  it  is  at  this 
hour,  and  in  this  land,  by  the  miserable  expediency  of  heaping 
imposts  upon  knowledge,  and  the  heartless  taxation  of  invention 
and  discovery;  and  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist  could  not 
have  been  more  lacerated  by  the  sight  of  negro  humanity  in 
chains,  than  it  might  now  be  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  the 
health,  the  prudence,  and  the  parental  forethought  of  British 
subjects. 

We  wait  for  the  advent  of  a  minister  strong  in  piety,  know- 
ledge, and  moral  energy,  who  shall  raise  to  the  same  platform  all 
the  various  interests  of  the  State,  and  who  shall  give  its  honours 
to  those  who  merit  them,  its  offices  to  those  who  can  best  dis- 
charge their  duties,  and  its  patronage  and  support  to  everything 
that  can  advance  the  intellectual  glory  and  the  material  interests 
of  the  nation.  Such  a  pilot  must  be  willing  to  quit  the  helm 
when  his  people  cease  to  obey  him,  and  must  seek  for  permanent 
fame  from  the  measures  which  he  has  lost,  as  well  as  from  the 
trophies  which  he  has  won.  The  man  who  can  thus  act  must 
be  moulded  from  a  nobler  material  than  vulgar  clay — not  from  the 
fragile  pottery  which  a  breath  can  break,  and  a  vibration  shiver ; 
but  from  the  tough  and  shining  porcelain  which  rings  when  it  is 
struck,  and  rebounds  when  it  falls. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  perusal  of  the 
admirable  Biographical  Memoir  of  Camot,  which  we  owe  to  the 
eloquent  pen  of  M.  Arago.  The  history  of  a  great  man  by  a 
man  equally  great — of  a  patriot  of  the  first  French  Kevolution 
by  a  patriot  of  the  last,  cannot  fail  to  rivet  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  men,  even  if  it  did  not,  as  it  does,  throw  the  brilliant 
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light  of  truth  over  characters  which  faction  has  defamed,  and 
upon  deeds  of  glory  which  proscription  and  exile  have  obscured. 
Rich  in  its  anecdote — brilliant  in  its  wit — powerful  in  its  argu- 
ment— vigorous  in  its  eloquence,  and  generous  and  lofty  in  its 
aspirations,  this  biographical  memoir  will  challenge  a  comparison 
with  the  most  elaborate  productions  of  ancient  or  of  modern 
times.  It  is  in  studying  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Carnot,  by 
such  a  writer  as  Arago,  that  we  may  discover  those  germs  of 
discontent  which  so  dangerously  ripen  into  revolution ;  and  that 
we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  those  hidden  and  irresistible  influ- 
ences which  urge  the  civilian  from  his  hearth,  and  the  soldier  from 
his  barracks,  to  sustain  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  to  take 
their  place  in  its  Forum  or  upon  its  ramparts.  In  the  feelings  of 
one  such  heart  we  recognise  the  impulse  upon  that  of  thousands, 
and  by  integrating  their  individual  throbs  we  may  estimate  the 
frenzy  of  their  combined  pulsation. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  may  seek  in  the  perusal  of  the  original 
memoir  a  fuller  account  of  the  Life  of  Carnot  than  our  limited 
space  allows  us  to  give,  will,  doubtless,  be  impressed  as  we  have 
been  with  the  value  of  a  National  Institution,  which  embalms  in 
eloquence  the  memory  of  its  members,  and  transmits  to  posterity 
the  record  of  their  virtues  and  achievements.  In  our  own  land 
no  such  obligation  is  felt,  and  no  such  duty  discharged.  The 
philosopher  passes  from  the  circle  which  he  has  adorned,  hon- 
oured doubtless  by  the  tears  of  his  associates,  but  no  eulogy  is 
pronounced  over  his  grave,  and  no  monument  rises  to  the  orna- 
ment of  his  country,  and  the  benefactor  of  his  race. 

Lazare  Nicolas  Marguerite  Carnot,  whose  life  and  character 
we  are  about  to  review,  was  born  on  the  13th  May  1763,  at 
Nolay,  in  the  department  of  the  Cote-d'Or  in  Burgundy,  a 
duchy  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  three  of  the  greatest  cele- 
brities of  which  the  Academies  of  Paris  could  boast — Bossuet, 
Vauban,  and  Buffon.  His  father,  Claude  Abraham  Carnot, 
was  a  distinguished  advocate,  who  "  followed  this  noble  profes- 
sion with  much  talent,  which  is  not  rare,  and  with  great  disin- 
terestedness, which  is  said  not  to  be  so  common."  He  was 
descended  from  a  family  which,  since  the  fifteenth  century,  had 
given  to  the  priesthood  and  to  the  army  more  than  one  remark- 
able man.  Out  of  a  numerous  family  of  eighteen  children,  two 
lived  to  be  lieutenant-generals  of  the  French  army,  one  a  coun- 
sellor in  the  Court  of  Cassation,  one  a  procureur-general  of  the 
Cour  lioyale,  one  a  directress  of  the  hospital  of  Nolay,  and  one 
a  municipal  magistrate,  highly  esteemed  when  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  Commune,  but  if  possible  still  more  esteemed 
when  after  twenty  years  of  service  he  submitted,  at  the  He- 
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storation,  to  dismissal  from  his  office  rather  than  abandon  his 
duty.* 

The  education  of  Lazare  Carnot,  the  subject  of  this  Article, 
was  superintended  by  his  father  till  he  was  qualified  for  the  col- 
lege of  Autun,  When  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  he  accom- 
panied his  mother  in  a  journey  to  Dijon,  which  she  had  at  that 
time  occasion  to  make ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  habitual  docUity, 
she  took  him  to  the  theatre.  It  was  at  that  time  the  custom  to 
exhibit  on  the  stage  the  evolutions  of  troops,  in  which  battles 
followed  one  another  in  succession. 

"  The  scholar,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  followed  with  the  deepest  atten- 
tion the  series  of  events  which  were  gradually  developed  before  him ; 
but  all  on  a  sudden  he  rose  up,  became  excited,  and  in  spite  of  his 
mother's  efforts,  he  questioned,  in  no  very  civil  terms,  a  personage 
who  had  just  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  who  was  the  commander  of 
the  troops,  in  whose  movements  the  young  Carnot  had  felt  an  interest. 
The  juvenile  soldier  announced  to  the  unskilful  commander  that  his 
artillery  was  ill  placed,  that  the  artillerymen  so  exposed  could  not 
fail  to  be  killed  by  the  first  shots  of  musketry  that  were  fired  from  the 
rampart  of  the  fortress  they  were  about  to  attack,  and  that  if  he  were 
to  establish  his  battery  behind  a  certain  rock  which  he  pointed  out 
both  by  word  and  gesture,  the  soldiers  would  be  much  less  exposed. 
The  actors  thus  interdicted  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Madame  Carnot 
was  shocked  at  the  disorder  which  her  son  had  occasioned ; — the  house 
was  convulsed  with  laughter ;— every  one  sought  for  an  explanation 
of  so  unusual  a  frolic,  which  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
germ  of  a  high  military  intelligence, — the  first  symptom  of  that 
superior  genius  which,  disdaining  beaten  paths,  created  some  years 
afterwards  a  new  system  of  tactics,  and  proposed  to  replace  the  forti- 
fications so  skilfully  and  ingeniously  combined  by  Yauban  by  a  totally 
different  system." — Biographic^  pp.  3,  4. 

Between  his  twelfth  and  his  fifteenth  year  Carnot  followed  the 
course  of  study  which  prevailed  in  the  college  of  Autun,  where 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  quickness  and  originality,  and  by  a 
degree  of  intelligence  far  from  common.  At  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  had  finished  his  philosophy;  and  at  this  early  period  that  decision 
of  character  became  apparent  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  ad- 
mire in  the  course  of  his  most  stormy  career.  The  learned  professors 
of  the  seminary  of  Autun  experienced  its  effects  when  their  scholar 
had  to  support  his  thesis  in  public.  At  this  ceremony  every  in- 
dividual in  the  audience  was  entitled  to  start  objections;  and  the 
reputation  of  a  great  establishment  was  thus  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  a  stupid  youth.     Hence  it  had  become  the  custom  to  permit 

*  The  reader  wiU  find  interesting  notices  of  these  fire  brothers  in  the  Biogra- 
phie  UnvoerteUe  et  Portative  des  Vontemporaint,  torn.  i.  pp.  783-791,  Paris,  1834  ; 
and  in  anodier  work,  Biographie  UniverteUe  Aneienne  et  Jaodemef  yoI.  Ix.  pp.  178- 
192,  he  will  find  an  account  of  Carnot  and  his  elder  brother,  who  died  in  1835. 
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a  prompter  to  assist  the  scholars  in  the  defence  of  their  theses, 
and  it  often  happened  that  in  aiding  their  memory  and  suggest- 
ing a  new  train  of  thought  he  was  himself  dragged  into  the  con- 
troversy. 

"  According  to  use  and  wont,"  says  M,  Arago,  "  the  body  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  college  of  Autun  were  on  their  way  to  the  public  ball, 
where  a  large  audience  had  assembled,  when  young  Carnot  intimated 
that  he  intended  to  support  his  thesis  without  a  prompter,  that  he 
would  on  no  account  confine  himself  to  the  task  which  had  been  as- 
signed him,  and  that  he  would  either  perform  his  part  alone,  or  not 
perform  it  at  all.  This  resolution  was  alternately  deprecated  by 
entreaties  and  assailed  with  threats ;  but  the  remonstrances  of  the  pro- 
fessors were  in  vain,  and  they  were  obliged  to  submit  unconditionally 
to  the  caprice  of  the  scholar.  The  most  brilliant  success,  however, 
soon  justified  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  irritated  professors.  The  resolu- 
tion of  Camot,  and  an  incident  sufficiently  singular,  gave  an  interest 
to  the  proceedings.  A  lady,  the  wife  of  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  be- 
came the  most  formidable  adversary  of  the  young  Rhetorician,  and 
argued  with  him  in  Latin  with  a  power  of  logic,  a  grace  and  an  ele- 
gance of  language,  at  which  Carnot  and  the  audience  were  the  more 
astonished,  as  Madame  L' Homme  had  hitherto  discreetly  concealed 
from  her  friends  that  she  had  extended  her  studies  beyond  the  Cuisi- 
fdere  bourgeotse,  the  Almanack  de  Uege^  and  the  Petk  ParoissienJ* — Bto- 
graphk,  pp.  5,  6. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  Camot  was  so  impressed  with  the 
religious  principle,  and  with  those  minute  forms  of  devotion  which 
were  scrupulously  followed  in  the  seminary  at  Autun,  that  some 
of  his  friends  proposed  that  he  should  take  orders  in  the  Church ; 
but  though  this  suggestion  was  strengthened  by  the  recollection 
that  Canons,  Vicars-General  of  the  oiocese  of  Chalons,  Doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  an  Abb6  of  Citeaux  had  been  members  of 
his  family,  the  love  of  military  glory  prevailed,  and  young  Camot 
was  sent  to  a  special  school  in  Paris  to  prepare  for  his  examina- 
tion. Among  his  companions  at  this  seminary,  his  religious 
opinions  and  habits  were  the  subjects  of  continual  sarcasm.  But 
sarcasms  were  not  arguments  in  the  mind  of  Camot,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  ripen  by  reflection  and  study,  those  sen- 
timents and  opinions  which  he  had  hitherto  cherished.  Theology 
thus  became  for  some  months  the  only  occupation  of  the  Appren- 
tice OflScer,  but  no  person  can  now  say  what  were  the  results  of 
his  studies,  for,  as  M.  Arago  informs  us,  he  carefully  avoided, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  not  only  discussions  but  even 
conversations  on  the  subject  of  religion.  "  We  know  onlv,*'  says 
his  biographer,  "  that  he  professed  principles  adopted  by  all 
honest  and  enlightened  minds,"     *^  Universal  toleration*  is  the 

*  The  doctrine   of  religious    toleration,  adopted   and   practised  by  all  the 
Churches  o!  Christendom,  but  the  CathdHc  Church,  was  maintained,  even  in  an  in- 
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dogma  which  I  boldly  profess.  I  abhor  fanaticism,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  fanaticism  of  irreligion,  made  fashionable  by  the 
Marats  and  Pfere  Diichenes  is  the  most  dreadful  of  all.  We 
must  not  kill  men  in  order  to  force  them  to  believe.  We  must 
not  kill  them  to  prevent  them  from  believing.  Let  us  compas- 
sionate the  failings  of  others,  as  each  of  us  has  his  own  ;  and  allow 
our  prejudices  to  be  removed  by  time  when  we  cannot  cure  them 
by  Reason." 

From  the  study  of  Theology,  Camot  passed  to  that  of  Geo- 
metry and  Algebra,  in  which  he  made  a  rapid  and  brilliant 
progress.  M.  Longpr^s,  the  director  of  the  preparatory  school, 
was  acquainted  with  the  illustrious  D'Alembert,  who,  in  one  of 
the  visits  which  he  occasionally  paid  to  the  school,  particularly 
noticed  Carnot,  and  addressed  to  him  some  flattering  and  pro- 
phetic words,  which  our  colleague  repeated  with  emotion  even 
at  those  epochs  of  his  life  when  Fortune  had  made  him  one  of 
the  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  Europe, 

Previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  no  individual,  however 
distinguished,  could  be  admitted  an  Officer  of  Artillery,  unless 
he  belonged  to  the  class  of  nobles.  We  have  already  seen 
in  our  review  of  M.  Arago**s  Life  of  Baron  Fourier,  that 
when,  under  the  patronage  of  the  illustrious  Legendre,  Fourier 
applied  for  permission  to  be  examined  for  the  artillery,  the 
minister  replied  that  as  he  was  not  noble  he  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted, even  if  he  were  a  second  Newton.  At  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, the  united  labours  of  a  genealogist  and  a  geometer  were  not 
required  in  the  examination  of  an  officer  of  engineers.  Eveiy 
Frenchman  in  1771  could  be  admitted  into  the  school  of  engi- 
neers at  Meziferes,  provided  their  father  or  their  mother  had  not 
enriched  their  family  or  their  country  by  commerce  or  by  manual 
labour,  and  it  was  under  this  system,  less  rigorous  than  that 
which  had  excluded  Fourier,  that  Carnot  was  admitted  an  officer 
of  engineers.  Bossut,  his  examiner,  certified  his  great  mathema- 
tical acquirements ;  and  his  father  had  no  difficulty,  as  M.  Arago 
observes,  "  in  proving  that  never  had  one  of  his  ships  been 
in  a  distant  country  exchanging  the  fruits  of  the  French  soil 
and  of  French  industry,  against  the  productions  which  nature 
had  reserved  for  other  climates ; — that  his  hands  had  never  com- 
bined the  moveable  types  of  Guttenberg — not  even  to  reproduce 
the  Bible  or  the  Gospels ; — and  that  he  had  never  personally 


tolerant  age,  by  Marshal  Vauban,  who  published  a  work,  entitled  Mimoires  svr 
le  Ritahlisaement  de  VEdit  de  Nantes.  In  the  three  Memoirs  which  it  contains, 
Vauban  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  re-establishing  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
maintaining  religious  toleration.  This  distinguished  soldier  published  also  Me- 
moire  sur  fes  Limites  de  la  Puissance  Kcclisicutique,  dans  les  ckoses  temporeliesj  which 
might  be  perused  with  advantage  by  the  statesmen  of  the  present  day. 
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Concurred  in  the  execution  of  any  of  those  admirable  instru- 
ments which  measure  time  or  sound  the  depths  of  space.  When 
these  negative  merits  were  legally  proved,  young  Carnot  was 
declared  to  be  of  a  sufficiently  good  family  to  wear  the  epaulette, 
and  he  received  without  delay  that  of  second  lieutenant." 

In  theschoolof  engineers,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  studied  descriptive  geometry  and  the  physical  sciences,  under 
the  celebrated  Monge,  and  so  rapid  was  his  progress,  that  on  the 
12th  January  1 773,  he  was  sent  to  Calais  as  first  lieutenant  in 
the  service  of  fortresses,  where  the  influence  of  the  tides  added 
a  new  and  important  condition  to  the  very  complicated  data 
of  the  problem  of  fortification.  In  this  position  he  acquired, 
among  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  the  character  of  an  original^ 
choosing  to  live  in  libraries  rather  than  in  cafSs,  and  preferring 
Thucydides  and  Polybius  and  Caesar  to  the  licentious  works  of 
the  day. 

M.  Arago  has  justly  remarked  that  scientific  discoveries,  such 
as  the  mariner's  compass  and  the  steam-engine,  from  which  the 
greatest  advantages  might  have  been  expected,  were  received  at 
their  publication  with  a  disdainful  indifference, — political  events 
and  great  military  achievements  enjoying  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  moving  the  public  mind.  To  this  rule  he  mentions  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  invention  of  bal- 
loons,— events  which  have  immortalized  the  names  of  Columbus 
and  Montgolfier.  From  the  conquest  of  the  sea  by  the  frail  bark 
of  the  Spanish  navigator,  and  from  the  conquest  of  the  atmosphere 
by  the  still  frailer  balloon  of  the  French  savant^  men  of  speculative 
and  ardent  minds  anticipated  results  which  time  has  yet  refused 
to  realize.  The  Spaniard  gloated  over  the  gold  and  the  gems 
which  the  new  world  was  to  yield ;  and  the  Frenchman,  more 
sanguine  still,  but  more  rationally  sanguine,  looked  forward  to  the 
advancement  of  science,  as  well  as  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

*'  In  France,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  every  one  according  to  the  turn  of 
his  mind  made  a  different  but  a  seducing  application  of  the  new  faculty, 
I  had  almost  said  the  new  organs,  which  man  was  about  to  receive 
from  the  hands  of  Montgolfier.  The  natural  philosopher,  transported  to 
the  region  of  meteors,  and  catching  nature  in  the  very  fact,  might  per- 
ceive at  a  single  glance  the  mystery  of  the  formation  of  lightning, 
snow,  and  hail.  The  geographer,  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable 
wind,  might  explore  without  danger  and  without  fatigue,  those  polar 
zones  which  accumulated  ice  seemed  to  have  for  ever  withdrawn  from 
our  view,  and  those  central  regions  of  Africa,  New  Holland^  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  no  less  barred  against  our  enterprises  by  a 
burning  climate,  than  by  the  animals  and  ferocious  races  which  they 
feed.  Certain  generals  thought  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  study 
of  systems  of  artillery  fortification,  which  could  be  opposed  to  ene- 
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inies  in  a  balloon  ;  while  others  devised  new  systems  of  tactics  appli'- 
cable  to  battles  in  the  air.  Projects  like  these,  which  might  have 
been  borrowed  from  Ariosto,  might  have  satisfied  the  most  adventur- 
ous and  enthusiastic  minds.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  discovery  of 
balloons,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  cortege  with  which  every  per- 
son surrounded  it  according  to  his  own  fancy,  appeared  but  as  the 
precursor  of  still  greater  discoveries.  Nothing,  indeed,  should  appear 
impossible  to  him  who  had  subjugated  the  atmosphere.  The  idea 
assumed  every  shape.  Youth  was  carried  away  with  it^  and  age 
made  it  the  text  of  a  thousand  bitter  regrets.  The  lady  of  Marshal 
Villeroi,  an  invalid  in  her  80th  year,  was  carried  almost  by  force  to 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  Tuileries,  for  she  did  not  believe  in  bal- 
loons. The  balloon,  now  detached  from  its  moorings,  our  colleague, 
M.  Charles,  being  seated  in  the  car  and  gaily  saluting  the  public,  rose 
majestically  in  the  air.  Passing  in  an  instant  from  the  most  complete 
incredulity  to  an  unlimited  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  human  mind, 
the  aged  Mar^chale  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  with  her  eyes  bathed  in 
tears,  allowed  these  sad  words  to  escape  her :  *  Yes — it  is  decided — ^it 
is  certain — these  men  will  discover  the  secret  of  not  dying,  but  this 
will  be  when  I  am  dead.' " — Biographie^  &c.,  pp.  12,  13. 

With  very  different  feelings,  though  not  without  enthusiasm, 
was  this  magnificent  spectacle  viewed  by  Camot,  who,  at  the 
mature  age  of  thirty,  had  become  captain  of  engineers.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  possibility  of  directing  balloons,  and  therefore  in  those 
applications  of  them  which  science  and  the  art  of  war  had  expect- 
ed ;  and  he  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  memoir,  con- 
taining an  arrangement  of  light  oars,  by  which  the  balloon  could 
be  steered.  This  memoir  has  not  yet  been  recovered,  but  M. 
Arago  promises  to  make  a  careful  search  for  it,  and  should  it  add 
to  the  author's  reputation,  to  publish  it  along  with  a  memoir  of 
the  same  kind  by  another  academician,  the  accomplished  Meunier, 
who  fell  fighting  for  his  country  on  the  ramparts  of  Mayence. 

In  the  year  1783  the  Academy  of  Dijon  having  offered  a 
prize  for  an  Eloge  of  Field-Marshal  Vauban,  a  native  of  Bur- 
gundy, it  was  carried  off  by  Camot,  whose  "  Ehge  de  VaubarC^ 
was  published  in  1784.*  Fontenelle  had  already  written  the 
life  of  the  illustrious  Marshal  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  power, 
but  by  omitting  to  view  his  character  in  one  of  its  most  interest- 
ing phases,  he  left  room  for  a  better  portrait  from  the  pencil  of 
Camot.     ^^  One  would  have  thought,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  that  an 

*  In  1785  the  French  Academy  proposed  the  Eloge  of  Vauban  as  the  subject 
of  a  prize,  which  was  gained  in  1790  by  M.  Noel.  On  the  26th  May  1808,  when 
the  heart  of  Vauban,  which  had  been  placed  under  his  bust  in  front  of  the  tomb 
of  Marshal  Turenne,  was  deposited  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalids  in  Paris^  in  the 
presence  of  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  and  several  Marshals  of  France,  an 
Eloge  was  pronounced  upon  Vauban  by  Camot,  General  Dembarre,  and  M.  Noel. 
— Biog.  Univendle,  toin.  xlviii.  p.  13. 
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Eloge  of  Vauban  from  the  pen  of  an  officer  of  engineei's,  would 
have  consisted  chiefly  in  an  appreciation  of  those  systems  of  attack 
and  defence  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  art  of  war.  But  this 
was  not  the  plan  which  Camot  adopted.  It  was  on  account  of 
the  qualities  of  his  heart,  his  virtues  and  his  patriotism,  that 
Vauban  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  admiration.^ — "  Vauban/' 
says  Camot,  "  was  one  of  those  men  whom  nature  gave  to  the 
world  fiiUy  equipped  for  its  service ;  imbued  like  the  bee  with  an 
inborn  activity  for  the  general  good,  who  could  not  sever  theiir 
lot  from  that  of  the  Bepublic,  and  who,  themselves  integral  mem- 
bers of  society,  live^  prosper,  sufier,  and  languish  with  it.'* 

It  is  interesting  at  the  present  time,  when  great  social  ques- 
tions are  keenly  agitated  throughout  the  civilized  world,  to  ob- 
serve that  even  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  well  as  immedi- 
ately before  the  French  Revolution,  the  principles  of  Socialism 
had  taken  a  deep  hold  of  powerful  and  enlightened  minds. 

"  The  Dixme  Royah^^  *  says  M.  Arago,  "  a  work  which,  under  Louis 
XIV.,  led  to  the  disgrace  of  Vauban,  and  of  which  Fontenelle  had  the 
prudence  not  even  to  quote  the  title,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  works 
of  the  illustrious  Marshal,  is  described  by  Camot  as  a  simple  and  pathe- 
tic expose  of  facts, — a  work  in  which  '  every  thing  strikes  by  its  pre- 
cision and  truth.'  The  distribution  of  taxes  in  France  appeared 
barbarous  to  a  young  officer,  and  the  manner  of  collecting  them  more 
barbarous  still.f  According  to  him,  the  true  object  of  a  government 
is  to  compel  every  member  of  the  State  to  labour,  and  the  means 
which  he  points  out  to  obtain  this  result  is  (to  use  his  own  words)  to 
make  riches  pass  from  those  hands  in  which  they  are  superfluous  into 
those  where  they  are  necessary.  Camot  adopted  without  reserve 
this  precept  of  Vauban — that  the  laws  ought  to  prevent  the  frightful 
misery  of  the  one,  and  the  excessive  opulence  of  the  other.  He 
assails  the  odious  multiplicity  of  privileges  from  which  the  most 
numerous  classes  of  the  population  had  then  so  much  to  suffer,  and 
afler  having  divided  men  into  two  classes,  the  workers  and  the  idlers, 
he  goes  the  length  of  saying  of  the  latter,  with  whom,  according  to 
him,  we  are  exclusively  occupied  in  constituting  modern  societies, 
that  '  they  begin  only  to  he  useful  when  they  die,  for  they  vivify  the 
ground  only  when  they  return  to  it  J  " — Biographie,  pp.  16, 17. 

Notwithstanding  the  boldness  and  the  danger  of  these  opi- 
nions, the  Academy   of  Dijon  crowned  in  1784  the  Memoir 


*  The  project  of  the  JDixme  Royale  is  said  by  his  biographer  in  the  Biog.  Uni' 
terselle,  not  to  have  been  published  till  1707.  It  was  reprinted  in  1709  ;  but 
nobody  durst  print  the  concluding  memoir  entitled  Raisons  seer^es,  et  qui  ne 
doivent  ^tre  exposees  gu'au  Roi  seul,  qui  s^opposeraient  h  VitoMistement  du  tysteme 
de  la  Dixme  Royale.  These  reasons  are  the  subject  of  a  long  chapter  on  abuses 
and  the  persons  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  them. 

f  How  applicable  is  this  sentiment  to  the  unwise  and  the  unjust  system  of 
taxation  which  has  so  long  thrown  discredit  upon  British  statesmandhtp. 
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which  contained  them ;  and  dictated  to  Buffon,  whom  nobody  will 
accuse  of  being  a  reformer  in  matters  of  government,  the  follow- 
ing expressions,  so  flattering  to  the  author :' — "  Your  style  is 
noole  and  flowing,  you  have  executed  a  work  both  agreeable  and 
useful.''  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  too,  who  was  present  when  the 
Eloge  was  read  and  crowned,  not  only  expressed  the  pleasure 
which  it  had  given  him,  but  oflered  its  author  a  place  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  brother,  Frederick  the  Great.  The  Prince  of  Cond6, 
likewise,  who  presided  at  the  meeting  as  governor  of  Burgundy, 
added  his  applause  to  that  of  the  Prince ; — the  same  Conde  whom 
Worms  a  few  years  afterwards  saw  at  the  head  of  the  emigrant 
nobility,  and  who  afterwards  denounced  the  Revolution  of  1789 
as  an  eflect  without  a  cause — and  as  a  meteor,  the  arrival  of 
which  nobody  could  have  foreseen.  In  reference,  and  in  reply 
to  this  sentiment,  M.  Arago  makes  the  following  profound 
remarks : — 

^'  The  moral  traDsformations  of  society  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
continuity :  they  spring  up  and  acquire  magnitude,  like  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil,  by  insensible  gradations.  Every  age  develops,  dis- 
cusses, and  assimilates,  to  a  certain  extent,  truths,  or,  if  you  choose, 
priDciples,  the  conception  of  which  belongs  to  the  preceding  age. 
This  work  of  the  mind  passes,  in  general,  unperceived  by  the  vulgar ; 
but  when  the  day  of  application  arrives — when  principles  demand  to  be 
acted  upon — when  they  wish  to  penetrate  into  political  life,  ancient 
interests,  invoking  in  their  favour  this  same  antiquity,  rise  up,  resist 
and  combat  them,  and  society  is  shaken  to  its  very  foundations. 
The  picture  will  be  complete,  when  we  add,  that  in  these  bloody 
struggles  it  is  never  principles  which  yield." — Biographies  pp.  17, 18. 

M.  Arago  has  described  at  great  length,  and  with  his  usual 
power,  an  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  Camot,  which 
originated  in  an  ambiguous  expression  in  his  Life  of  Vauban, 
and  which  in  its  development  threw  him  into  the  Bastille.  In 
speaking  of  the  technical  part  of  the  works  of  Yauban,  he  had 
occasion  to  say  that  a  certain  ignorant  and  vulgar  person  took  an 
erroneous  view  of  fortification,  by  reducing  it  to  the  art  of  trac- 
ing, upon  paper,  lines  subject  to  conditions  more  or  less  syste- 
matic. These  words  were,  without  any  reason,  applied  to  him- 
self by  the  Marquis  of  Montalembert,  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  a  general  officer  in  the  French  army.  He  had 
written  a  work  entitled  Fortification  Perpendiculaircy  containing 
a  new  method  of  defending  fortified  places,  which  had  been 
bitterly  attacked  by  almost  the  whole  corps  of  engineers ;  and 
believing,  and  persisting  in  the  belief,  that  the  expression  used 
by  Camot  applied  to  himself,  he  sought  his  revenge  by  publish- 
ing an  edition  of  the  Eloge  on  Yauban,  with  notes,  outrageously 
oirensive  to  Carnot,  and  calculated  to  crush  for  ever  the  rising 
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officer  of  engineers.  In  this  difficult  position  Carnot  shewed  him- 
self what  he  has  ever  since  been,  frank,  loyal,  and  insensible  to 
injaries  which  he  did  not  deserve.  "  Had  there  been,"  said  he, 
in  writing  to  his  fiery  antagonist,  "  any  sround  for  your  sus- 
picions, i  should  have  misunderstood  the  first  duties  of  honour 
and  of  decency :  I  should  have  failed  especially  in  that  infinite 
respect  which  soldiers  owe  to  a  distinguished  general.  Believe 
me,  there  is  no  officer  of  engineers  who  has  not  learned  with 
pleasure  that  the  Marquis  of  Montalembert  has  fortified  places, 
as  well  as  the  brave  D'Esse*  has  defended  them.  Your 
work,  he  added,  is  full  of  genius.  Provided  your  casemates 
are  known  and  proved,  fortification  will  take  a  new  form,  and 

become  a  new  art Though  the  corps  of  engineers  has 

not  the  advantage  of  possessing  you,  we  believe  that  we  have 
no  less  the  right  of  reckoning  you  among  its  most  illustrious 
members.  Whoever  enlarges  our  knowledge,  whoever  furnishes 
us  with  new  means  of  being  useful  to  France,  becomes  our 
oolleague,  our  chie^  our  benefactor.''  With  so  flattering  a  tes* 
timony  to  his  merits,  M.  de  Montalembert  was  complete^  over- 
come, and  the  most  formal  apology  for  his  unfortunate  pamphlet 
followed  the  noble  reply  of  Carnot. 

The  afiair,  however,  did  not  end  here,  and  we  blush  when  we 
record  the  history  of  its  termination.  The  superior  officers  of 
engineers,  men  appointed  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility 
of  France,  were  so  irritated  by  the  Eloge  which  a  captain  of 
their  own  bodv  had  pronounced  upon  systems  of  fortification 
which  they  had  so  authoritatively  condemned,  that  "  a  letter  of 
cachet  and  the  Bastile  taught,"  as  M.  Arago  observes,  ^^  our  col- 
league, that  on  the  eve  of  our  great  Revolution  the  right  of 
judgment — ^that  precious  conquest  of  modem  philosophy — had 
not  penetrated  into  military  circles."  In  the  very  letter  to  the 
Marquis  which  gave  rise  to  this  deed  of  oppression,  there  were 
sentiments  so  noble  and  flattering  to  the  very  men  who  now 
injured  him,  that  generous  hearts  should  have  accepted  them  as  a 
just  compensation  for  the  imaginary  wrong  which  they  resented. 
**  An  officer  of  engineers,"  said  the  inmate  of  the  Bastile, 
^  stands  in  the  very  heart  of  danger,  but  he  stands  alone  and  in 
silence ;  he  sees  death,  but  he  must  look  at  it  with  indifierence — 
he  must  not  court  it  like  the  hero  of  battles;  he  must  see  it 
calmly  approach ; — he  goes  where  the  thunderbolt  bursts,  not  to 
act,  but  to  observe,  not  to  be  distracted,  but  to  deliberate."  With 
such  an  incident  before  him,  and  it  is  but  one  of  a  thousand, 
who  will  say  with  the  Prince  of  Conde  that  the  French  Revolu- 

*  D'Esse  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Marquis,  and  had,  in  1548,  by  a  heroic 
resistance,  obliged  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  to  raise  the  siege  of  Landredea. 
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tion  was  without  a  cause?  And  when  M.  Arago  tells  us  that  in 
his  day  he  has  heard  the  simple  sub-lieutenant  Question  and  even 
refute  the  opinion  of  the  general,  and  that  in  place  of  being  sent 
to  the  Bastile  he  had  thus  earned  a  fresh  title  to  promotion, — 
who  will  venture  to  say  that  the  French  Revolution  was  without 
a  result  *? 

In  the  year  1 783,  Carnot  gave  to  the  world  his  Essai  sur  les 
Machines  en  gSnSraly  which,  had  he  done  nothing  else,  would 
have  immortalized  his  name,  and  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the 
most  distinguished  philosophers  of  other  lands.  It  has  long  been 
a  vulgar  notion  that  a  machine  creates  power  by  increasing  or 
multiplying  the  power  or  force  which  moves  it.  The  power 
applied  to  machinery  may  be  the  force  of  a  man  or  of  a  horse, 
the  weight  or  the  impulse  of  water,  the  elastic  force  of  heat, 
steam,  or  gunpowder ;  and  when  a  given  quantity  of  any  of 
these  powers  is  appUed  to  produce  a  great  mechanical  effect, 
by  the  agency  of  a  machine  consisting  of  a  number  of  moveable 
powers,  such  as  levers,  wheels  and  pinions,  &c.,  all  that  the  ma- 
chine does,  is  to  enable  us  to  produce  that  effect  in  a  longer 
time,  the  machine  causing  us  to  lose  in  timcj  or  in  velocity^  what 
we  gain  in  force;  that  is,  a  force  which  would  raise  a  ton  to 
the  height  of  six  feet  in  a  second,  would  require,  by  the  aid  of 
a  perfect  machine,  two  seconds  to  raise  it  twelve  feet,  and  so  on. 
But  a  piece  of  perfect  machinery  does  not  exist ;  the  flexibility 
of  beams  and  rods,  the  stiffness  of  belts  and  chains,  and  the 
friction  of  all  the  moving  parts  upon  each  other,  and  even  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  destroy  or  absorb  a  certain  considerable 
portion  of  the  moving  power.  Following  out  these  principles, 
Carnot  has  shewn  that  in  machines,  and,  generally  speaking,  in 
every  system  of  moving  bodies,  we  ought  at  all  hazards  to  avoid 
sudden  changes  of  velocity ;  and  he  shews  that  the  loss  of  force 
(vis  viva)  produced  by  such  changes,  is  equal  to  the  force  with 
which  all  these  bodies  would  be  actuated,  if  each  of  them  were 
endowed  with  the  final  velocity  which  it  had  lost,  at  the  instant 
when  the  sudden  change  was  effected.*  This  principle,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Theorem  of  Carnot^  now  directs  the  mechani- 
cal philosopher  in  his  calculus,  guides  the  engineer  in  his  prac- 
tice, and  protects  the  public  against  the  schemes  of  ignorant 
speculators.  But  though  we  have  spoken  of  the  loss  of  force 
in  machinery,  we  must  not  suppose  that  force  can  ever  be  lost 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term ;  it  is  lost  only  in  so  far  as  the 
useful  effect  of  the  first  mover  is  concerned;  but  in  being 

* 

*  In  referring  to  the  subject  of  perpetual  motiony  Camot  has  not  only  shewn 
that  every  machme  left  to  itself  must  stop,  but  he  determines  the  instant  when  this 
will  take  pktce. 
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absorbed  and  lost,  it  has  been  spent  in  the  dislocation  and 
destraction  of  the  machinery. 

In  quitting  this  topic  M.  Arago  has,  with  that  admirable 
felicity  of  application  which  characterizes  all  his  works,  drawn 
an  instmctive  moral  from  this  mechanical  principle  ;— a  moral 
which  has  been  too  sadly  illustrated  in  recent  events  which  he 
Qould  scarcely  have  anticipated. 

"Were  I  not  afraid  of  the  extreme  credulity  which  would  at  first 
attach  to  my  words,  I  would  make  the  additional  remark,  that  this 
same  theorem  of  analysis  and  mechanics  has  also  played  a  great  part 
in  the  numerous  events  of  our  (First)  Revolution,  the  character  of 
which  the  determinations  of  Camot  might  have  changed.  Encouraged 
in  my  youth  by  the  kindness  and  friendship  with  which  Carnot  had 
the  goodness  to  honour  me,  I  occasionally  took  the  liberty  of  calling 
his  attention  to  those  great  epochs  of  our  revolutionary  annals^  where 
parties  in  their  mad  convulsions  were  extinguished,  overcome,  or  only 
appeased  by  sudden  and  violent  measures — by  real  coups  d*Etat, 
I  then  asked  our  colleague,  how  he  alone  among  the  rest  had  con- 
stantly expected  to  gain  his  objects  without  personal  danger,  and 
without  being  attainted  by  law.  His  answer,  which  was  always  the 
same,  has  been  deeply  engraven  on  my  memory.  But  what  was  my 
surprise  when  quitting  the  circle  of  studies  which  a  joung  astrono- 
mer ought  to  pursue^  I  found  in  so  many  words  the  constant  answer 
to  which  I  allude  in  the  enunciation  of  a  mechanical  theorem ;  and 
when  I  saw  that  our  colleague  had  always  spoken  to  me  of  the  politi- 
cal organization  of  society  precisely  as  he  speaks  in  his  work  of  a 
machine,  in  which  sudden  changes  necessarily  produce  great  waste 
of  power,  and,  sooner  or  later,  lead  to  the  complete  dislocation  of  the 
system. 

"  Is  it  then  true,  gentlemen,  that  in  our  human  weakness  the  loftiest 
minds  have  so  little  confidence  in  the  soundness  and  wisdom  of  those 
determinations  to  which  their  heart  prompts  them,  that  they  require 
to  confirm  and  to  strengthen  them  by  more  or  less  forcedf  resem- 
blances ?  This  doubt  will  not  surprise  you,  if  I  add,  that  in  all  diffi- 
cult emergencies,  one  of  the  philosophers,  whose  labours  have  thrown 
the  greatest  lustre  on  this  Academy,  was  led  to  regulate  his  conduct 
on  the  following  very  accommodating  maxims :  '  Water  takes  exactly 
the  shape  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it — ^a  sound  mind  ought^  with 
the  same  fidelity,  to  model  itself  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment.' I  might  also  quote  another  of  our  colleagues,  not  less  cele- 
brated, when  a  certain  personage  one  day  asked  him  in  my  presence, 
by  what  secret  he  had,  without  injury,  passed  through  the  terrible 
epochs  of  our  civil  disorders :  '  Every  country  in  revolution,'  replied 
he,  '  is  a  carriage  whose  horses  have  taken  the  bit  between  their 
teeth ; — to  try  to  stop  the  horses  is  to  rush  heedlessly  to  a  catastrophe : 
He  who  leaps  from  a  carriage  runs  the  risk  of  being  crushed  beneath 
its  wheels — ^the  best  way  is  to  leave  it  to  itself  and  shut  your  eyes,  as 
I  did: ''—Biographie,  &c.,  pp.  28-30. 
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storation,  to  dismissal  from  his  office  rather  than  abandon  his 
duty.* 

The  education  of  Lazare  Carnot,  the  subject  of  this  Article, 
was  superintended  by  his  father  till  he  was  qualified  for  the  col- 
lege of  Autun.  When  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  he  accom- 
panied his  mother  in  a  journey  to  Dijon,  which  she  had  at  that 
time  occasion  to  make ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  habitual  docility, 
she  took  him  to  the  theatre.  It  was  at  that  time  the  custom  to 
exhibit  on  the  stage  the  evolutions  of  troops,  in  which  battles 
followed  one  another  in  succession. 

"  The  scholar,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  followed  with  the  deepest  atten- 
tion  the  series  of  events  which  were  gradually  developed  before  him ; 
but  all  on  a  sudden  he  rose  up,  became  excited,  and  in  spite  of  his 
mother's  efforts,  he  questioned,  in  no  very  civil  terms,  a  personage 
who  had  just  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  who  was  the  commander  of 
the  troops,  in  whose  movements  the  young  Carnot  had  felt  an  interest. 
The  juvenile  soldier  announced  to  the  unskilful  commander  that  his 
artillery  was  ill  placed,  that  the  artillerymen  so  exposed  could  not 
fail  to  be  killed  by  the  first  shots  of  musketry  that  were  fired  from  the 
rampart  of  the  fortress  they  were  about  to  attack,  and  that  if  he  were 
to  establish  his  battery  behind  a  certain  rock  which  he  pointed  out 
both  by  word  and  gesture,  the  soldiers  would  be  much  less  exposed. 
The  actors  thus  interdicted  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Madame  Carnot 
was  shocked  at  the  disorder  which  her  son  had  occasioned ; — the  house 
was  convulsed  with  laughter ;— every  one  sought  for  an  explanation 
of  so  unusual  a  frolic,  which  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
germ  of  a  high  military  intelligence, — the  first  symptom  of  that 
superior  genius  which,  disdaining  beaten  paths,  created  some  years 
afterwards  a  new  system  of  tactics,  and  proposed  to  replace  the  forti- 
fications so  skilfully  and  ingeniously  combined  by  Yauban  by  a  totally 
different  system." — Btographte,  pp.  3,  4. 

Between  his  twelfth  and  his  fifteenth  year  Carnot  followed  the 
course  of  study  which  prevailed  in  the  college  of  Autun,  where 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  quickness  and  originality,  and  by  a 
degree  of  intelligence  far  from  common.  At  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  had  finished  nis  philosophy;  and  at  this  early  period  that  decision 
of  character  became  apparent  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  ad- 
mire in  the  course  of  his  most  stormy  career.  The  learned  professors 
of  the  seminary  of  Autun  experienced  its  effects  when  their  scholar 
had  to  support  his  thesis  in  public.  At  this  ceremony  every  in- 
dividual in  the  audience  was  entitled  to  start  objections;  and  the 
reputation  of  a  great  establishment  was  thus  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  a  stupid  youth.     Hence  it  had  become  the  custom  to  permit 

*  The  reader  will  find  interesting  notices  of  these  fire  brothers  in  the  Biogra- 
phie  VnifterteUe  el  Portative  det  Gowtemporaim,  torn.  i.  pp.  783-791,  Paris,  1834  ; 
and  in  another  work,  Biograpkie  Univertdle  Aneienne  et  Modemey  yoI.  Ix.  pp.  178- 
192,  he  will  find  an  account  of  Carnot  and  his  elder  brother,  who  died  in  1835. 
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a  prompter  to  assist  the  scholars  in  the  defence  of  their  theses, 
and  it  often  happened  that  in  aiding  their  memory  and  suggest- 
ing a  new  train  of  thought  he  was  himself  dragged  into  the  con- 
troversy. 

"  According  to  use  and  wont,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  the  body  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  college  of  Autun  were  on  their  way  to  the  public  hall, 
where  a  large  audience  had  assembled,  when  young  Camot  intimated 
that  he  intended  to  support  his  thesis  without  a  prompter,  that  he 
would  on  no  account  confine  himself  to  the  task  which  had  been  as- 
signed him,  and  that  he  would  either  perform  his  part  alone,  or  not 
perform  it  at  aU.  This  resolution  was  alternately  deprecated  by 
entreaties  and  assailed  with  threats ;  but  the  remonstrances  of  the  pro- 
fessors were  in  vain,  and  they  were  obliged  to  submit  unconditionally 
to  the  caprice  of  the  scholar.  The  most  brilliant  success,  however, 
soon  justified  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  irritated  professors.  The  resolu- 
tion of  Camot,  and  an  incident  sufficiently  singular,  gave  an  interest 
to  the  proceedings.  A  lady,  the  wife  of  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  be- 
came the  most  formidable  adversary  of  the  young  Rhetorician,  and 
argued  with  him  in  Latin  with  a  power  of  logic,  a  grace  and  an  ele- 
gance of  language,  at  which  Camot  and  the  audience  were  the  more 
astonished,  as  Madame  L'Homme  had  hitherto  discreetly  concealed 
irom  her  friends  that  she  had  extended  her  studies  beyond  the  Cuisi- 
niere  bourgeoise,  the  Almanack  de  Liege,  and  the  Petit  Paroissien." — Bio- 
graphic, pp.  5,  6. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  Camot  was  so  impressed  with  the 
religious  principle,  and  with  those  minute  forms  of  devotion  which 
were  scrupulously  followed  in  the  seminary  at  Autun,  that  some 
of  his  friends  proposed  that  he  should  take  orders  in  the  Church ; 
but  though  this  suggestion  was  strengthened  by  the  recollection 
that  Canons,  Vicars-General  of  the  diocese  of  Chalons,  Doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  an  Abbfe  of  Citeaux  had  been  members  of 
his  family,  the  love  of  military  glory  prevailed,  and  young  Camot 
was  sent  to  a  special  school  in  Paris  to  prepare  for  his  examina- 
tion. Among  his  companions  at  this  seminary,  his  religious 
opinions  and  habits  were  the  subjects  of  continual  sarcasm.  But 
sarcasms  were  not  arguments  in  the  mind  of  Camot,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  ripen  by  reflection  and  study,  those  sen- 
timents and  opinions  which  he  had  hitherto  cherished.  Theology 
thus  became  for  some  months  the  only  occupation  of  the  Appren- 
tice OflScer,  but  no  person  can  now  say  what  were  the  results  of 
his  studies,  for,  as  M,  Arago  informs  us,  he  carefully  avoided, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  not  only  discussions  but  even 
conversations  on  the  subject  of  religion.  "  We  know  only,*'  says 
his  biographer,  "  that  he  professed  principles  adopted  by  all 
honest  and  enlightened  minds."     *^  Universal  toleration*  is  the 

*  The  doctrine   of  religious    toleration,  adopted   and   practised   by  all  the 
Churches  o!  Christendom,  but  the  CatMie  Church,  was  maintained,  even  in  an  in- 
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dogma  which  I  boldly  profess.  I  abhor  fanaticism^  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  fanaticism  of  irreligion,  made  fashionable  by  the 
Marats  and  Pfere  Duchenes  is  the  most  dreadful  of  all.  We 
must  not  kill  men  in  order  to  force  them  to  believe.  We  must 
not  kill  them  to  prevent  them  from  believing.  Let  us  compas- 
sionate the  failings  of  others,  as  each  of  us  has  his  own  ;  and  allow 
our  prejudices  to  be  removed  by  time  when  we  cannot  cure  them 
by  Reason." 

From  the  study  of  Theology,  Carnot  passed  to  that  of  Geo- 
metry and  Algebra,  in  which  he  made  a  rapid  and  brilliant 
progress.  M.  Longprfes,  the  director  of  the  preparatory  school, 
was  acquainted  with  the  illustrious  D'Alembert,  who,  m  one  of 
the  visits  which  he  occasionally  paid  to  the  school,  particularly 
noticed  Carnot,  and  addressed  to  him  some  flattering  and  pro- 
phetic words,  which  our  colleague  repeated  with  emotion  even 
at  those  epochs  of  his  life  when  Fortune  had  made  him  one  of 
the  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

Previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  no  individual,  however 
distinguished,  could  be  admitted  an  Officer  of  Artillery,  unless 
he  belonged  to  the  class  of  nobles.  We  have  already  seen 
in  our  review  of  M.  Arago's  Life  of  Baron  Fourier,  that 
when,  under  the  patronage  of  the  illustrious  Legendre,  Fourier 
applied  for  permission  to  be  examined  for  the  artillery,  the 
minister  replied  that  as  he  was  not  noble  he  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted, even  if  he  were  a  second  Newton.  At  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, the  united  labours  of  a  genealogist  and  a  geometer  were  not 
required  in  the  examination  of  an  officer  of  engineers.  Every 
Frenchman  in  1771  could  be  admitted  into  the  school  of  engi- 
neers at  Meziferes,  provided  their  father  or  their  mother  had  not 
enriched  their  family  or  their  country  by  commerce  or  by  manual 
labour,  and  it  was  under  this  system,  less  rigorous  than  that 
which  had  excluded  Fourier,  that  Carnot  was  admitted  an  officer 
of  engineers.  Bossut,  his  examiner,  certified  his  great  mathema- 
tical acquirements ;  and  his  father  had  no  difficulty,  as  M.  Arago 
observes,  "  in  proving  that  never  had  one  of  his  ships  been 
in  a  distant  country  exchanging  the  fruits  of  the  French  soil 
and  of  French  industry,  against  the  productions  which  nature 
had  reserved  for  other  climates  ; — that  his  hands  had  never  com- 
bined the  moveable  types  of  Guttenberg — not  even  to  reproduce 
the  Bible  or  the  Gospels ; — and  that  he  had  never  personally 


tolerant  age,  by  Marshal  Vauban,  ^vho  published  a  work,  entitled  MCmoires  svr 
le  Ritahlissement  de  PEdit  de  Mantes.  In  the  three  Memoirs  which  it  contains, 
Yauban  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  re-establishing  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
maintaining  religious  toleration.  This  distinguished  soldier  published  also  Mi- 
moire  sur  les  Limited  de  la  Puissance  Kccfhiastique,  dans  les  choses  temporeliesj  which 
might  be  perused  with  advantage  by  the  statesmen  of  the  present  day. 
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Concurred  in  the  execution  of  any  of  those  admirable  instru- 
ments which  measure  time  or  sound  the  depths  of  space.  When 
these  negative  merits  were  legally  proved,  young  Carnot  was 
declared  to  be  of  a  sufficiently  good  family  to  wear  the  epaulette, 
and  he  received  without  delay  that  of  second  lieutenant." 

In  theschoolof  engineers,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  studied  descriptive  geometry  and  the  physical  sciences,  under 
the  celebrated  Monge,  and  so  rapid  was  his  progress,  that  on  the 
12th  January  1773,  he  was  sent  to  Calais  as  first  lieutenant  in 
the  service  of  fortresses,  where  the  influence  of  the  tides  added 
a  new  and  important  condition  to  the  very  complicated  data 
of  the  problem  of  fortification.  In  this  position  he  acquired, 
among  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  the  character  of  an  original^ 
choosing  to  live  in  libraries  rather  than  in  caf6s,  and  preferring 
Thucydides  and  Poly bi us  and  Caesar  to  the  licentious  works  of 
the  day. 

M.  Arago  has  justly  remarked  that  scientific  discoveries,  such 
as  the  mariner's  compass  and  the  steam-engine,  from  which  the 
greatest  advantages  might  have  been  expected,  were  received  at 
their  publication  with  a  disdainful  indifference, — political  events 
and  great  military  achievements  enjoying  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  moving  the  public  mind.  To  this  rule  he  mentions  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  invention  of  bal- 
loons,— events  which  have  immortalized  the  names  of  Columbus 
and  Montgolfier.  From  the  conquest  of  the  sea  by  the  frail  bark 
of  the  Spanish  navigator,  and  from  the  conquest  of  the  atmosphere 
by  the  still  frailer  balloon  of  the  French  savant,  men  of  speculative 
and  ardent  minds  anticipated  results  which  time  has  yet  refused 
to  realize.  The  Spaniard  gloated  over  the  gold  and  the  gems 
which  the  new  world  was  to  yield ;  and  the  Frenchman,  more 
sanguine  still,  but  more  rationally  sanguine,  looked  forward  to  the 
advancement  of  science,  as  well  as  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

"  In  France,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  every  one  accorcling  to  the  turn  of 
his  mind  made  a  di^erent  but  a  seducing  application  of  the  new  faculty, 
I  had  almost  said  the  new  organs,  which  man  was  about  to  receive 
from  the  hands  of  Montgolfier.  The  natural  philosopher,  transported  to 
the  region  of  meteors,  and  catching  nature  in  the  very  fact,  might  per- 
ceive at  a  single  glance  the  mystery  of  the  formation  of  lightning, 
snow,  and  hail.  The  geographer,  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable 
wind,  might  explore  without  danger  and  without  fatigue,  those  polar 
zones  which  accumulated  ice  seemed  to  have  for  ever  withdrawn  from 
our  view,  and  those  central  regions  of  Africa,  New  Holland,  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  no  less  barred  against  our  enterprises  by  a 
burning  climate,  than  by  the  animals  and  ferocious  races  wliich  they 
feed.  Certain  generals  thought  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  study 
of  systems  of  artillery  fortification,  which  could  be  opposed  to  ene- 
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mies  in  a  balloon ;  while  others  devised  new  systems  of  tactics  appli'^ 
cable  to  battles  in  the  air.  Projects  like  these,  which  might  have 
been  borrowed  from  Ariosto,  might  have  satisfied  the  most  adventur- 
ous and  enthusiastic  minds.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  discovery  of 
balloons,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  cortege  with  which  every  per- 
son surrounded  it  according  to  his  own  fancy,  appeared  but  as  the 
precursor  of  still  greater  discoveries.  Nothing,  indeed,  should  appear 
impossible  to  him  who  had  subjugated  the  atmosphere.  The  idea 
assumed  every  shape.  Youth  was  carried  away  with  it,  and  age 
made  it  the  text  of  a  thousand  bitter  regrets.  The  lady  of  Marshal 
Villeroi,  an  invalid  in  her  80th  year,  was  carried  almost  by  force  to 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  Tuileries,  for  she  did  not  believe  in  bal- 
loons. The  balloon,  now  detached  from  its  moorings,  our  colleague, 
M.  Charles,  being  seated  in  the  car  and  gaily  saluting  the  public,  rose 
majestically  in  the  air.  Passing  in  an  instant  firom  the  most  complete 
incredulity  to  an  unlimited  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  human  mind, 
the  aged  Mar^chale  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  with  her  eyes  bathed  in 
tears,  allowed  these  sad  words  to  escape  her :  ^  Yes — it  is  decided — ^it 
is  certain — these  men  will  discover  the  secret  of  not  dying,  but  this 
will  be  when  I  am  dead.' " — Biographie,  &c.,  pp.  12,  13. 

"With  very  different  feelings,  though  not  without  enthusiasm^ 
was  this  magnificent  spectacle  viewed  by  Camot,  who,  at  the 
mature  age  of  thirty,  had  become  captain  of  engineers.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  possibility  of  directing  balloons,  and  therefore  in  those 
applications  of  them  which  science  and  the  art  of  war  had  expect- 
ed ;  and  he  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  memoir,  con- 
taining an  arrangement  of  light  oars,  by  which  the  balloon  could 
be  steered.  This  memoir  has  not  yet  been  recovered,  but  M. 
Arago  promises  to  make  a  careful  search  for  it,  and  should  it  add 
to  the  author's  reputation,  to  publish  it  along  with  a  memoir  of 
the  same  kind  by  another  academician,  the  accomplished  Meunier, 
who  fell  fighting  for  his  country  on  the  ramparts  of  Mayence. 

In  the  year  1783  the  Academy  of  Dijon  having  offered  a 
prize  for  an  Eloge  of  Field-Marshal  Vauban,  a  native  of  Bur- 
gundy, it  was  carried  off  by  Camot,  whose  "  Eloge  de  Vaubari^ 
was  published  in  1784.*  Fontenelle  had  already  written  the 
life  of  the  illustrious  Marshal  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  power, 
but  by  omitting  to  view  his  character  in  one  of  its  most  interest- 
ing pnases,  he  left  room  for  a  better  portrait  from  the  pencil  of 
Carnot.     **  One  would  have  thought,*'  says  M.  Arago,  "  that  an 

*  In  1785  the  French  Academy  proposed  the  Eloge  of  Vauban  as  the  subject 
of  a  prize,  which  was  gained  in  1790  by  M.  Noel.  On  tiie  26th  May  1808,  when 
the  heart  of  Vauban,  which  had  been  placed  under  his  bust  in  front  of  the  tomb 
of  Marshal  Turenne,  was  deposited  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalids  in  Paris,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  and  several  Marshals  of  France,  an 
£loge  was  pronounced  upon  Vauban  by  Camot,  General  Dembarre,  and  M.  Noel. 
— B\og.  Universdle,  torn,  xlviii.  p.  13. 
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Eloge  of  Vauban  from  the  pen  of  an  officer  of  engineers,  would 
liave  consisted  chiefly  in  an  appreciation  of  those  systems  of  attack 
and  defence  which  ne  bequeathed  to  the  art  of  war.  But  this 
was  not  the  plan  which  Camot  adopted.  It  was  on  account  of 
the  qualities  of  his  heart,  his  virtues  and  his  patriotism,  that 
Vauban  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  admiration.*** — "  Vauban," 
says  Camot,  "  was  one  of  those  men  whom  nature  gave  to  the 
world  fiiUy  equipped  for  its  service ;  imbued  like  the  bee  with  an 
inborn  activity  for  the  general  good,  who  could  not  sever  theit 
lot  from  that  of  the  Eepublic,  and  who,  themselves  integral  mem- 
bers of  society,  live^  prosper,  suffer,  and  languish  with  it." 

It  is  interesting  at  the  present  time,  when  great  social  ques- 
tions are  keenly  agitated  throughout  the  civilized  world,  to  ob- 
serve that  even  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  well  as  immedi- 
ately before  the  French  Revolution,  the  principles  of  Socialism 
had  taken  a  deep  hold  of  powerful  and  enlightened  minds. 

"  The  IHxme  Jioyale,**  *  says  M^  Arago,  "  a  work  which,  under  Louis 
XIV.,  led  to  the  disgrace  of  Vauban,  and  of  which  Fontenelle  had  the 
prudence  not  even  to  quote  the  title,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  works 
of  the  illustrious  Marshal,  is  described  by  Camot  as  a  simple  and  pathe- 
tic expose  of  facts, — a  work  in  which  *  every  thing  strikes  by  its  pre- 
cision and  truth/  The  distribution  of  taxes  in  France  appeared 
barbarous  to  a  young  officer,  and  the  manner  of  collecting  them  more 
barbarous  still.f  According  to  him,  the  true  object  of  a  government 
is  to  compel  every  member  of  the  State  to  labour,  and  the  means 
which  he  points  out  to  obtain  this  result  is  (to  use  his  own  words)  to 
make  riches  pass  from  those  hands  in  which  they  are  superfluous  into 
those  where  they  are  necessary.  Camot  adopted  without  reserve 
this  precept  of  Vauban — that  the  laws  ought  to  prevent  the  frightful 
misery  of  the  one,  and  "the  excessive  opulence  of  the  other.  He 
assails  the  odious  multiplicity  of  privileges  from  which  the  most 
numerous  classes  of  the  population  had  then  so  much  to  suffer,  and 
afler  having  divided  men  into  two  classes,  the  workers  and  the  idlers, 
he  goes  the  length  of  sajdng  of  the  latter,  with  whom,  according  to 
him,  we  are  exclusively  occupied  in  constituting  modern  societies, 
that  *  they  begin  only  to  be  tiseful  when  they  die^  for  they  vivify  the 
ground  only  when  they  return  to  it  J  " — Biographie,  pp.  16,  17. 

Notwithstanding  the  boldness  and  the  danger  of  these  opi- 
nions, the  Academy   of  Dijon  crowned  in  1784  the  Memoir 


*  The  project  of  the  IHxme  Roy  ale  is  said  by  his  biographer  in  the  Biog.  Uni' 
rerselle,  not  to  have  been  published  till  1707.  It  was  reprinted  in  1709  ;  but 
nobody  durst  print  the  concluding  memoir  entitled  Raisons  secretes^  et  qui  ne 
doivent  etre  exposees  qu'au  Roi  seuly  qui  s'opposeraient  ^  I'etablissement  du  tysteme 
de  la  Dixme  Royale,  These  reasons  are  the  subject  of  a  long  chapter  on  abuses 
and  the  persons  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  them. 

t  How  applicable  is  this  sentiment  to  the  unwise  and  the  unjust  system  of 
taxation  which  has  so  long  thrown  discredit  upon  British  statesmanship. 

VOL.  XV.      NO.  XXIX.  N 
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which  contained  them ;  and  dictated  to  Bufibn,  whom  nobody  will 
accuse  of  being  a  reformer  in  matters  of  government,  the  follow- 
ing expressions,  so  flattering  to  the  author  :* — "  Your  style  is 
noole  and  flowing,  you  have  executed  a  work  both  agreeable  and 
useful.^  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  too,  who  was  present  when  the 
Eloge  was  read  and  crowned,  not  only  expressed  the  pleasure 
which  it  had  given  him,  but  offered  its  author  a  place  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  brother,  Fi*ederick  the  Great.  The  Prince  of  Cond^, 
likewise,  who  presided  at  the  meeting  as  governor  of  Burgundy, 
added  his  applause  to  that  of  the  Prince ; — the  same  Conde  whom 
Worms  a  few  years  afterwards  saw  at  the  head  of  the  emigrant 
nobility,  and  who  afterwards  denounced  the  Revolution  of  1789 
as  an  efiect  without  a  cause — and  as  a  meteor,  the  arrival  of 
which  nobody  could  have  foreseen.  In  reference,  and  in  reply 
to  this  sentiment,  M.  Arago  makes  the  following  profound 
remarks : — 

"  The  moral  transformations  of  society  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
continuity :  they  spring  up  and  acquire  magnitude,  like  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil,  by  insensible  gradations.  Every  age  develops,  dis- 
cusses, and  assimilates,  to  a  certain  extent,  truths,  or,  if  jou  choose, 
principles,  the  conception  of  which  belongs  to  the  preceding  age. 
This  work  of  the  mind  passes,  in  general,  unperceived  by  the  vulgar ; 
but  when  the  day  of  application  arrives — when  principles  demand  to  be 
acted  upon — when  they  wish  to  penetrate  into  political  life,  ancient 
interests,  invoking  in  their  favour  this  same  antiquity,  rise  up,  resist 
and  combat  them,  and  society  is  shaken  to  its  very  foundations. 
The  picture  will  be  complete,  when  we  add,  that  in  these  bloody 
struggles  it  is  never  principles  which  yield." — Biographies  pp.  17, 18. 

M.  Arago  has  described  at  great  length,  and  with  his  usual 
power,  an  interesting  episode  m  the  history  of  Camot,  which 
originated  in  an  amoiguous  expression  in  his  Life  of  Yauban, 
and  which  in  its  development  threw  him  into  the  Bastille.  In 
speaking  of  the  technical  part  of  the  works  of  Yauban,  he  had 
occasion  to  say  that  a  certain  ignorant  and  vulgar  person  took  an 
erroneous  view  of  fortification,  by  reducing  it  to  the  art  of  trac- 
ing, upon  paper,  lines  subject  to  conditions  more  or  less  syste- 
matic. These  words  were,  without  any  reason,  applied  to  him- 
self by  the  Marquis  of  Montalembert,  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  a  general  officer  in  the  French  army.  He  had 
written  a  work  entitled  Fortification  PerpendiculairCj  containing 
a  new  method  of  defending  fortified  places,  which  had  been 
bitterly  attacked  by  almost  the  whole  corps  of  engineers ;  and 
believing,  and  persisting  in  the  belief,  that  the  expression  used 
by  Carnot  applied  to  himself,  he  sought  his  revenge  by  publish- 
ing an  edition  of  the  Eloge  on  Yauban,  with  notes,  outrageously 
offensive  to  Carnot,  and  calculated  to  crush  for  ever  the  rising 
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officer  of  engineers.  In  this  difficult  position  Carnot  shewed  him- 
self what  he  has  ever  since  been,  frank,  loyal,  and  insensible  to 
injuries  which  he  did  not  deserve.  "  Had  there  been/'  said  he, 
in  writing  to  his  fiery  antagonist,  "  any  ground  for  your  sus- 
picions, I  should  have  misunderstood  the  first  duties  of  honour 
and  of  decency  :  I  should  have  failed  especially  in  that  infinite 
respect  which  soldiers  owe  to  a  distinguished  general.  Believe 
me,  there  is  no  officer  of  engineers  who  has  not  learned  with 
pleasure  that  the  Marquis  of  Montalembert  has  fortified  places, 
as  well  as  the  brave  D'Esse*  has  defended  them.  Your 
work,  he  added,  is  full  of  genius.  Provided  your  casemates 
are  known  and  proved,  fortification  will  take  a  new  form,  and 

become  a  new  art Though  the  corps  of  engineers  has 

not  the  advantage  of  possessing  you,  we  believe  that  we  have 
no  less  the  right  of  reckoning  you  among  its  most  illustrious 
members.  Whoever  enlarges  our  knowledge,  whoever  furnishes 
us  with  new  means  of  being  useful  to  France,  becomes  our 
eolleague,  our  chief,  our  benefactor."  With  so  flattering  a  tes- 
timony to  his  merits,  M.  de  Montalembert  was  completely  over- 
come, and  the  most  formal  apology  for  his  unfortunate  pamphlet 
followed  the  noble  reply  of  Carnot. 

The  aflair,  however,  did  not  end  here,  and  we  blush  when  we 
record  the  history  of  its  termination.  The  superior  officers  of 
engineers,  men  appointed  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility 
(rf  France,  were  so  irritated  by  the  Eloge  which  a  captain  of 
their  own  body  had  pronounced  upon  systems  of  fortification 
which  they  had  so  authoritatively  condemned,  that  ^^  a  letter  of 
cachet  ana  the  Bastile  taught,"  as  M.  Arago  observes,  "  our  col- 
league, that  on  the  eve  of  our  great  Revolution  the  right  of 
judgment — that  precious  conquest  of  modem  philosophy — had 
not  penetrated  into  military  circles."  In  the  very  letter  to  the 
Marquis  which  gave  rise  to  this  deed  of  oppression,  there  were 
sentiments  so  noble  and  flattering  to  the  very  men  who  now 
injured  him,  that  generous  hearts  should  have  accepted  them  as  a 
just  compensation  for  the  imaginary  wrong  which  they  resented. 
"  An  officer  of  engineers,"  said  the  inmate  of  the  Bastile, 
"  stands  in  the  very  heart  of  danger,  but  he  stands  alone  and  in 
silence ;  he  sees  death,  but  he  must  look  at  it  with  indifference — 
he  must  not  court  it  like  the  hero  of  battles;  he  must  see  it 
calmly  approach ; — he  goes  where  the  thunderbolt  bursts,  not  to 
act,  but  to  observe,  not  to  be  distracted,  but  to  deliberate."  With 
such  an  incident  before  him,  and  it  is  but  one  of  a  thousand, 
who  will  say  with  the  Prince  of  Conde  that  the  French  Revolu- 

*  D'Efifse  was  au  ancestor  of  the  Marquis,  and  bad,  in  1543,  by  a  heroic 
resistance,  obliged  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  to  raise  the  siege  of  Landreciea. 
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tion  was  without  a  cause?  And  when  M.  Arago  tells  us  that  in 
his  day  he  has  heard  the  simple  sub-lieutenant  Question  and  even 
refute  the  opinion  of  the  general;  and  that  in  place  of  being  sent 
to  the  Bastile  he  had  thus  earned  a  fresh  title  to  promotion, — 
who  will  venture  to  say  that  the  French  Bevolution  was  without 
a  result  ? 

In  the  year  1783,  Carnot  gave  to  the  world  his  Essai  sur  lea 
Machines  en  gSneraly  which.  Had  he  done  nothing  else,  would 
have  immortalized  his  name,  and  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the 
most  distinguished  philosophers  of  other  lands.  It  has  long  been 
a  vulgar  notion  that  a  machine  creates  power  by  increasmg  or 
multiplying  the  power  or  force  which  moves  it.  The  power 
applied  to  machinery  may  be  the  force  of  a  man  or  of  a  horse, 
the  weight  or  the  impulse  of  water,  the  elastic  force  of  heat, 
steam,  or  gunpowder ;  and  when  a  given  quantity  of  any  of 
these  powers  is  applied  to  produce  a  great  mechanical  efiPect, 
by  the  agency  of  a  machine  consisting  of  a  number  of  moveable 
powers,  such  as  levers,  wheels  and  pinions,  &c.,  all  that  the  ma- 
chine does,  is  to  enable  us  to  produce  that  effect  in  a  longer 
time,  the  machine  causing  us  to  lose  in  timCj  or  in  vehcityy  what 
we  gain  in  force;  that  is,  a  force  which  would  raise  a  ton  to 
the  height  of  six  feet  in  a  second,  would  require,  by  the  aid  of 
a  perfect  machine,  two  seconds  to  raise  it  twelve  feet,  and  so  on. 
But  a  piece  of  perfect  machinery  does  not  exist ;  the  flexibility 
of  beams  and  rods,  the  stiffness  of  belts  and  chains,  and  the 
friction  of  all  the  moving  parts  upon  each  other,  and  even  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  destroy  or  absorb  a  certain  considerable 
portion  of  the  moving  power.  Following  out  these  principles, 
Carnot  has  shewn  that  in  machines,  and,  generally  speaking,  in 
every  system  of  moving  bodies,  we  ought  at  all  hazards  to  avoid 
sudden  changes  of  velocity ;  and  he  shews  that  the  loss  of  force 
{vis  viva)  produced  by  such  changes,  is  equal  to  the  force  with 
which  all  these  bodies  would  be  actuated,  if  each  of  them  were 
endowed  with  the  final  velocity  which  it  had  lost,  at  the  instant 
when  the  sudden  change  was  effected.*  This  principle,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  TJieorem  of  Camotj  now  directs  the  mechani- 
cal philosopher  in  his  calculus,  guides  the  engineer  in  his  prac- 
tice, and  protects  the  public  against  the  schemes  of  ignorant 
speculators.  But  though  we  have  spoken  of  the  loss  of  force 
in  machinery,  we  must  not  suppose  that  force  can  ever  be  lost 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term ;  it  is  lost  only  in  so  far  as  the 
useful  effect  of  the   first   mover  is  concerned;  but  in  being 


*  In  referring  to  the  subject  of  perpetual  motion^  Camot  has  not  only  shewn 
that  exiery  machine  left  to  itself  must  stopy  but  he  determines  the  instant  when  this 
will  take  place. 
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absorbed  and  lost^  it  has  been  spent  in  the  dislocation  and 
destraction  of  the  machinery. 

In  quitting  this  topic  M.  Arago  has^  with  that  admirable 
felicity  of  application  which  characterizes  all  his  works,  drawn 
an  instructive  moral  from  this  mechanical  principle  ; — a  moral 
which  has  been  too  sadly  illustrated  in  recent  events  which  he 
could  scarcely  have  anticipated. 

"Were  I  not  afraid  of  the  extreme  credulity  which  would  at  first 
attach  to  my  words,  I  would  make  the  additional  remark,  that  this 
same  theorem  of  analysis  and  mechanics  has  also  played  a  great  part 
in  the  numerous  events  of  our  (First)  Revolution,  the  character  of 
which  the  determinations  of  Camot  might  have  changed.  Encouraged 
in  my  youth  by  the  kindness  and  friendship  with  which  Camot  had 
the  goodness  to  honour  me,  I  occasionally  took  the  liberty  of  calling 
his  attention  to  those  great  epochs  of  our  revolutionary  annals^  where 
parties  in  their  mad  convulsions  were  extinguished,  overcome,  or  only 
appeased  by  sudden  and  violent  measures — by  real  coups  d'Etat, 
I  then  asked  our  colleague,  how  he  alone  among  the  rest  had  con- 
stantly expected  to  gain  his  objects  without  personal  danger,  and 
without  being  attainted  by  law.  His  answer,  which  was  always  the 
same,  has  been  deeply  engraven  on  my  memory.  But  what  was  my 
surprise  when  quitting  the  circle  of  studies  which  a  young  astrono- 
mer ought  to  pursue,  I  found  in  so  many  words  the  constant  answer 
to  which  I  allude  in  the  enunciation  of  a  mechanical  theorem ;  and 
when  I  saw  that  our  colleague  had  always  spoken  to  me  of  the  politi- 
cal organization  of  society  precisely  as  he  speaks  in  his  work  of  a 
machine,  in  which  sudden  changes  necessarily  produce  great  waste 
of  power,  and,  sooner  or  later,  lead  to  the  complete  dislocation  of  the 
system. 

"  Is  it  then  true,  gentlemen,  that  in  our  human  weakness  the  loftiest 
minds  have  so  little  confidence  in  the  soundness  and  wisdom  of  those 
determinations  to  which  their  heart  prompts  them,  that  they  require 
to  confirm  and  to  strengthen  them  by  more  or  less  force<f  resem- 
blances ?  This  doubt  will  not  surprise  you,  if  I  add,  that  in  all  diffi- 
cult emergencies,  one  of  the  philosophers,  whose  labours  have  thrown 
the  greatest  lustre  on  this  Academy,  was  led  to  regulate  his  conduct 
on  the  following  very  accommodating  maxims :  '  Water  takes  exactly 
the  shape  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it — a  sound  mind  ought,  with 
the  same  fidelity,  to  model  itself  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment.' I  might  also  quote  another  of  our  colleagues,  not  less  cele- 
brated, when  a  certain  personage  one  day  asked  him  in  my  presence, 
by  what  secret  he  had,  without  injury,  passed  through  the  terrible 
epochs  of  our  civil  disorders :  '  Every  country  in  revolution,*  replied 
he,  *  is  a  carriage  whose  horses  have  taken  the  bit  between  their 
teeth ; — to  try  to  stop  the  horses  is  to  rush  heedlessly  to  a  catastrophe : 
He  who  leaps  from  a  carriage  runs  the  risk  of  being  crushed  beneath 
its  wheels — ^the  best  way  is  to  leave  it  to  itself  and  shut  your  eyes,  as 
I  d\d:  "—Biographie,  &c.,  pp.  28-30. 
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It  was  the  fate  of  Carnot,  as  of  other  distinguished  men,  to 
be  driven  from  the  repose  of  stady  into  the  arena  of  poUtieal 
strife ;  but  he  was  neither  the  quiet  fluid,  which  took  tne  form 
of  its  containing  vessel,  nor  the  contented  passenger,  that  shut 
his  eyes  when  his  steeds  were  in  gallop. — He  strove  to  mould  to 
a  smooth  and  Tuscan  outline  the  rude  vessel  which  imprisoned 
him. — He  grasped  the  safety  rein  of  his  headlong  coursers,  and  if 
he  did  not  stop  them  in  their  fiery  onset,  he  slackened  their  speed, 
and  saved  them  &om  destruction.     Injicit  frcena  vaganti. 

Although  Carnot  was  one  of  the  first  officers  of  the  French 
army  who  honestly  and  enthusiastically  embraced  the  reforming 
principles  of  the  National  Assembly,  yet  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  annals  of  the  Eevolution  till  the  beginning  of 
1791.  In  that  year,  when  he  was  in  garrison  at  St.  Omer, 
he  married  Mademoiselle  Dupont,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant, by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  along  with  his 
brother,  who  was  also  a  Captain  of  Engineers,  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  "  From  this  time  Carnot  devoted  himself  wnolly  to 
the  discharge  of  those  high  and  onerous  duties  which  were  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  choice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the 
suffrage  of  his  colleagues.  The  geometer  was  almost  wholly 
merged  in  the  statesman,  and  in  the  former  character  he  ma& 
only  an  occasional  appearance." 

Writing  under  tne  dominion  of  Louis  Philippe,  M.  Arago 
might  naturally  have  felt  himself  under  some  restraint  in  speu- 
ing  of  that  period  of  the  life  of  his  friend  when  he  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  Louis  XYI.  The  position  was  doubtless  a  delicate  one ; 
and  in  yielding  to  the  prejudices  of  his  more  timid  friends,  none 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  moral  courage  of  our  author,  will 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  he  either  dreaded  danger,  or  truckled 
to  pow^r. 

^'  I  will  not  speak,"  says  he,  "  of  the  drama  which  terminated  in 
the  tragical  death  of  the  successor  of  a  hundred  kings^  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy ;  yet,  myself  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  death,  I  do  not  perceive  the  pretended  difficulties 
of  the  position  which  should  have  prevented  me  from  here  abandoning 
myself  publicly  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Nor  can  I  better  un- 
derstand why  I  should  abstain  from  making  this  assembly  cognizant 
of  the  deep  aversion  which  I  profess  for  every  political  arrest  sanc- 
tioned by  a  political  body.  Need  I  say,  in  short,  that  a  fraternal  so- 
licitude for  the  memory  of  Carnot  does  not  appear  to  demand  the 
sacrifice  which  is  imposed  upon  me.  Can  any  one  forget  what  con- 
temporaneous history  has  recorded  of  the  documentary  charges  against 
the  thousand  courtiers  whose  interested,  hypocritical,  and  anti- 
national  intrigues,  threw  the  monarch  into  a  labyrinth  without  an  exit, 
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eaused  him  to  be  pronounced  guilty  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
national  representatives,  and  with  more  effect  than  the  ardent  demo^ 
cratical  opinions  of  the  Convention,  rendered  inevitable  the  catastrophe 
of  the  21st  of  January  ?  Had  I  descended  from  these  high  moral  con- 
siderations to  the  minute  appreciation  of  facts,  or  to  their  technical 
discussion,  such  as  I  would  submit  to  a  court  of  appeal  or  cassation, 
I  should  have  found,  with  all  right  minds,  with  our  own  Daunou,  for 
example,  the  illegality  of  the  celebrated  process,  less  in  the  nature  of 
the  sentence,  less  in  the  severity  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  than  in 
the  composition  of  the  tribunal  itself,  or  than  in  the  usurpation  of 
power  which  had  created  it.  But,  gentlemen, — and  I  must  not  fail 
to  make  the  remark, — when  the  Convention  invested  itself  with  the 
right  of  pronouncing  death  upon  Louis  XVI.,  when  it  afterwards  re- 
gulated its  jurisprudence,  and  when  it  assumed  simultaneously  the 
functions  of  accuser  and  judge,  Camot  was  absent  from  Paris.  He 
was  then  fulfilling,  with  the  armies,  one  of  those  important  missions 
in  which  his  ardent  patriotism  always  found  the  secret  of  overcoming 
difficulties." — Btographie,  &c.,  pp.  32,  33. 

In  recording  the  events  of  a  still  more  stormy  and  difBoult 
period  of  the  life  of  Camot,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  M.  Arago  does  not  feel  himself 
justified  in  being  influenced  by  the  same  delicacy.  The  base 
and  atrocious  calumnies  which  his  enemies  have  heaped  upon 
some  of  the  most  honourable  and  patriotic  acts  of  his  life,  have 
compelled  our  author  to  investigate  their  origin,  and  estimate 
their  value  during  the  lifetime  of  the  colleagues  and  fellow- 
labourers  of  Carnot,  from  whom  alone  correct  information  could 
be  obtained. 

In  1793,  the  Convention  was  the  only  organized  power  in  the 
State  which  was  capable  of  opposing  a  bulwark  against  the  shoals 
of  enemies  which,  from  every  part  of  Europe,  threatened  the 
nationality  of  France.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  formed 
on  the  6tn  April,  was,  after  some  partial  changes,  composed,  on 
the  11th  September  1793,  of  Robespierre,  Saint-Juet^  Couthotiy 
Colht  (THerboisy  Billaud-  Varennes,  Prieur  de  la  Marne,  Prieur  de 
la  C6te-d'0r,  Camot,  Jean-Bon- St.-Andri,  Barire,  Herault  de 
Sichelles,  and  Robert  Lindet,  The  Committee  thus  constituted 
were  entrusted  with  great  powers.  A  majority  of  votes  was  re- 
quired to  decide  every  question,  and  a  certain  number  of  signa- 
tures to  give  these  decisions  the  force  of  law.  In  defence  oi  the 
general  proceedings  of  this  active  and  zealous  body,  M.  Arago 
might  have  argued  that  moral  and  intellectual  force  can  no  more 
than  physical  force  be  increased  by  machinery  :  what  is  gained 
in  power  is  lost  in  time  ;  and  on  the  events  of  time  depended  the 
very  existence  of  France.  The  mental  energies  of  twelve  men 
were  insufficient  for  the  business  which  pressed  upon  them. 
Despatches  from  every  part  of  their  frontier  invaded  or  threat- 
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ened  with  invasion^ — from  every  city, — and  even  from  every  vil- 
lage, struggling  against  the  prejudices  of  the  privileged  classes, 
could  not  receive  that  mature  consideration  which  they  deserved. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Committee,  in  the  face  of  enemies 
without  and  within,  would  have  occasioned  fresh  dissensions, 
and  deprived  it  of  its  magic  power.  The  Committee  therefore 
resolved  upon  the  division  ot  its  labour.  Camot  was  charged 
with  organizing  the  armies  and  superintending  their  operations ; 
Prieur  of  the  Cote-d'Or  with  the  armaments  ;  Kobert  Lindet 
with  the  army  stores ;  and  the  other  members  were  reserved  for 
matters  of  politics,  general  police,  and  measures  of  safety.  In 
every  kind  of  question  a  single  signature  was  serious,  and  in- 
volved responsibility,  though  the  law  required  as  a  formality  that 
the  other  signatures  should  be  added.  The  imprudence  of  such  a 
system  is  equalled  only  by  its  danger — a  danger  as  great  to  the  pos- 
sessor as  to  the  victim  of  power.  "  In  permitting  himself  to  counter- 
sign without  examination  the  decisions  of  his  colleagues,  Carnot,'*' 
as  our  author  remarks,  "  made  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices  to 
France :  he  placed  his  honour  in  the  hands  of  several  of  his  de- 
clared enemies ;  but,  counting  on  the  tardy  justice  of  posterity, 
he  illustrated  that  motto,  almost  superhuman,  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  organizations  which  revolution  ever  raised  from  the 
popular  will — that  motto  which  every  sincere  patriot  with  an 
ardent  temperament  may  well  avow,  *  Let  my  reputation  perish 
rather  than  my  country ^^^^ 

While  M.  Arago  gives  the  highest  praise  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  for  the  vigorous  and  energetic  acts  by  which 
they  saved  their  country  at  the  risk  of  their  honour  and  their 
life,  he  does  not  scruple  to  denounce  the  cruelties  of  which  they 
were  guilty. 

"  But  soon,  gentlemen,"  says  he,  "  their  firmness  degenerated  into 
frenzy ; — but  soon  they  immolated  the  rich  only  for  their  riches ; — ^but 
soon  terror  reigned  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other : — ^It  carried 
grief  and  despair  indiscriminately  into  the  family  of  the  simple  soldier, 
as  well  as  into  that  of  the  general;  it  seized  its  victims  in  the  humble 
dwelling  of  the  artizan,  as  well  as  in  the  gilded  palace  of  the  ancient 
duke  and  peer ;  it  spared  neither  age  nor  sex ;  it  blindly  struck  at  all 
opinions  ;  and  at  last,  adding  dissimulation  to  cruelty,  it  parodied  the 
very  forms  of  justice  \  At  such  a  spectacle,  gentlemen,  the  heart 
becomes  callous,  hope  withers,  and  the  liveliest  and  most  ardent  sym- 
pathies give  place  to  the  profoundest  grief. 

"  I  know  that  some  have  explained  and  even  excused  these  bloody 
saturnalia,  by  invoking  the  popular  will.  If  I  can  judge  of  the  people 
of  '93,  whom  I  did  not  know,  by  the  people  whom  I  have  seen  at 
work  in  1830,  the  explanation  is  false, — and  I  scruple  not  to  say  it. 
In  a  moment  of  effervescence  and  tumult  the  people  are  often  driven 
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to  culpable  acts,  but  never  are  they  associated  with  daily  barbarities. 
We  degrade  them  if  we  allege  that  terror  alone  may  make  them  march 
to  encounter  bands  of  their  enemies  ;  and  we  no  less  mistake  their 
sentiments  when  we  insinuate  that  they  desired  the  death  of  one  of 
the  members  of  this  Academy  who  honoured  France  by  his  genius, 
and  the  death  of  another  of  our  colleagues,  who  honoured  the  human 
species  by  his  virtues.  No,  gentlemen  ;  in  the  noble  country  of 
France,  the  death  of  Lavoisier,  the  death  of  Malesherbes,  could  not 
have  been  commanded  by  any  consideration  of  public  safety.  There 
is  no  apology  for  crimes  like  these :  we  must  denounce  them  to-day, 
we  must  denounce  them  to-morrow,  we  must  denounce  them  always. 
Devoted  by  sentiment,  by  conviction,  by  the  irresistible  power  of 
logic,  to  the  worship  of  liberty,  we  spurn  the  execrable  thought — that 
the  scaffold  is  the  inevitable  auxiliary  of  democracy."* — Biographie, 
&c.,  pp.  37-39. 

Bitterly  as  we  must  denounce  the  cruelties  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  associate  the  name  of  Robespierre  with  its 
most  sanguinary  acts,  we  are  bound,  on  the  strength  of  the  evi- 
dence adduced  by  M.  Arago,  to  absolve  Carnot  from  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  him  as  a  member  of  that  hated 
body:  at  no  period,  and  under  no  circumstances,  in  his  long 
political  career,  was  he,  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term,  a  party 
man,  who  strove  to  carry  out  his  principles  and  his  plans  by 
those  tortuous  ways  which  honour  ana  justice  forbid.  As 
chairman  of  the  Commission  of  the  9th  June  1792,  charged  with 
proposing  compensation  to  the  families  of  Theobold,  Dillon,  and 
JBerthois,  who  had  been  massacred  before  Lille,  by  their  own 
troops,  Carnot  did  not,  as  others  would  have  done,  make  a  com- 
promise with  his  duty,  and  try  to  soothe  the  susceptibility  of  the 
army.  He  denounced  the  brutal  act  in  these  burning  words  : — 
"  I  will  not  repeat,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  circumstances  of  this 
atrocity.  Posterity,  in  reading  our  history,  will  believe  that  they 
see  in  it  the  crime  of  a  horde  of  cannibals  rather  than  that  of  a 
free  people." 

In  1792,  when  the  National  Guard  had  volunteered  to  form 
an  army  of  reserve  at  Soissons,  a  report  was  circulated  through 
Paris  that  their  stores  of  flour  had  been  poisoned,  and  that  200 
soldiers  had  perished.  The  Parisian  populace  became  exasper- 
ated :  the  Court  had  disapproved  of  the  armament ;  and  the 
base  act  of  poisoning  its  food  was  ascribed  to  the  king,  and  even 
to  the  queen,  and  their  adherents.  Carnot  was  sent  to  the  camp 
as  commissary  to  make  the  necessary  investigations.  Under  his 
rigorous  inquest  the  slander  and  its  danger  at  once  disappeared. 

•  The  recent  revolutions  in  1843  have  afforded  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  opinion. 
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No  soldiers  had  perished,  becaase  no  flour  had  been  poisoned. 
The  ball  of  some  youths  at  play  had  detached  pieces  of  glass 
from  the  windows  of  an  old  churcn,  and  some  of  them  had  fallen^ 
not  in  powder  but  in  pieces^  into  a  single  sack  of  com  ! 

From  the  bureaux  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  our 
author  might  have  collected  many  striking  proofs  of  the  kindness 
and  indulgence  of  Camot  towards  those  who  held  political  opi- 
nions different  from  his  own^  but  he  has  wisely  rested  his  defence 
upon  more  general  considerations.  ^^  The  Convention,"  says  he, 
^^  was  the  arena  where  the  heads  of  those  factions  which  divided 
the  country  went  to  contend ;  but  it  was  in  the  clubs  where  their 
adherents  were  formed^  and  also  that  energetic  force,  the  action  of 
which  often  annulled  the  effects  of  the  most  eloquent  harangues. 
If  the  Convention  saw  the  bursting  of  the  thunderbolt,  it  was 
out  of  its  bounds  that  the  storm  began  to  gather  till  it  grew  and 
attained  an  irresistible  power.  There  was  not  then  a  single  in- 
fluential politician  who  was  not  obliged  to  appear  every  day 
at  the  Jacobins  or  at  the  Cordeliersj  and  take  a  part  in  every 
debate.  But,  gentlemen,  Camot  did  not  belong  to  any  of  these 
associations ;  never  was  a  word  of  his  heard  in  the  clubs :— -At  this 
time  of  trouble,  Camot  was  exclusively  a  Man  of  the  Nation,** 

It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  views,  that 
Robespierre  and  his  more  violent  associates  viewed  with  jealousy, 
and  even  indignation,  the  moderate  conduct  of  their  military 
colleague.  "  To  be  led  away,"  cried  Robespierre,  in  one  of  his 
harangues,  "  by  every  military  operation,  is  an  act  of  selfish- 
ness ; — to  repose  obstinately,  or  take  no  part  in  the  affairs  of 
police  in  the  interior,  is  to  enter  into  terms  of  accommodation 
with  the  enemies  of  the  country."  "  1  am  distressed,"  said  he 
to  Cambon  on  another  occasion,  ^^  that  I  do  not  understand 
that  construction  of  lines  and  of  colours  which  I  see  upon 
their  charts.  Ah !  had  I  but  studied  the  art  of  war  in  my 
youth,  I  should  not  have  been  obliged,  whenever  we  discuss 
the  subject  of  our  armies,  to  tolerate  the  supremacy  of  the 
odious  Carnot."  This  animosity  had  its  origin  in  Carnot's 
disapproval  of  the  Coup  d^Etat,  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the 
Girondists;  and  such  was  the  feeling  entertained  against  him 
for  his  moderation,  that  Saint-Just  demanded  that  he  should 
be  put  upon  his  trial  for  having  refused,  when  with  the  army  of 
the  north,  to  sign  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  General  O'Moran:  but 
he  escaped  from  the  vengeance  which  would  have  thus  fallen  upon 
him,  because  it  was  impossible  in  the  estimation  of  his  enemies, 
as  well  as  his  friends,  to  replace  him  in  his  military  position  by 
a  member  of  the  Convention. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifices 
which  Carnot  was  obliged  to  make  in  sanctioning  by  his  name 
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the  acts  of  his  associates;  and  we  cannot  better  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  such  a  sacrifice  was  made^jbhan  to  mention  the 
fact,  that  be  was  thus  led  to  sign,  in  ignorance,  the  arrest  of  his 
own  secretary,  and  of  the  very  restaurateur  whom  he  employed ! 
But  though  the  signature  of  Camot  may  have  often  given  its 
sanction  to  an  act  of  cruelty,  yet  we  know  that  that  act  would  have 
been  performed  without  it ;  and  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
crime  to  which  he  may  have  been  indirectly  a  party,  we  learn 
with  the  deepest  satisfaction  from  the  works  of  the  Royalists 
themselves,  and  from  the  published  writings  of  the  Kepublicans, 
that  "  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  Oarriot  had  saved  more 
lives  than  his  colleagues  had  sacrijiced.^^     From  the  meetings  of 
the  Committee  he  was  never  absent,  excepting  when  his  military 
duties  absorbed  all  his  attention,  and  whenever  he  was  present 
innocence  could  always  reckon  upon  him  as  its  bold  and  afiec* 
tionate  advocate.    "  Chance,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  led  me  a  few  days 
ago  to  discover,  that  the  part  of  a  kind  defender  was  not  the  only 
one  which  he  had  performed.     There  is  among  you,  gentlemen, 
a  venerable  academician,  equally  versed  in  mathematical  theories 
and  in  their  application  :  who  has  gloriously  associated  his  name 
with  useful  works  and  vast  undertakings,  which  the  future  may 
yet  realize.     He  has  run  through  a  long  career  without  making, 
and  certainly  without  deserving,  an  enemy ;  yet  his  life  was  one 
day  menaced,  and  the  miscreants  wished  to  effect  his  fall  when  he 
was  rearing  one  of  those  scientific  monuments  which  have  thrown 
the  brightest  lustre  on  the  revolutionary  era.     An  anonymous 
letter  intimated  to  our  colleague  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
exposed.     The  storm  was  dispersed,  but  it  might  again  from 
time  to  time  recur :   The  friendly  hand  pointed  out  a  plan  of 
conduct,  suggested  prudential  cautions,  and  indicated  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  a  place  of  retreat.     It  promised  not  to  leave  its 
work  unfinished,  and  to  resume  the  pen  if  danger  reappeared. 
The  anonymous  writer,  gentlemen,  was  Carnot — the  geometer 
whom  he  thus  preserved  to  science  and  our  affections,  was  M.  de 
Prony!" 

At  this  time,  as  M.  Arago  informs  us,  M.  de  Prony  and 
Camot  had  never  even  seen  one  another.  At  a  later  period,  in 
1814,  we  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  them  together  on  the  floor 
of  the  Institute — the  one  rejoicing  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  his 
studies,  and  in  the  friendship  of  the  illustrious  Watt,  by  whom 
we  had  just  been  introducea  to  him ;  and  the  other  mourning 
over  the  subjugation  of  France,  dejected,  though  lofty  in  his 
mien, — as  if  he  already  saw  that  duty  to  his  country  might  yet 
summon  him  into  the  field,  or  drive  him  into  exile. 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  the  position  of  Carnot  when, 
in  August  1793,  he  became  a  member  otthe  Committee  of  Public 
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Safety,  we  must  look  more  narrowly  into  the  state  of  France. 
"  The  wreck  of  the  army  under  Dumouriez  had  been  driven 
from  one  position  to  another : — Valenciennes  and  Cond^  had 
opened  their  gates  to  the  enemy;  Mayence  had  capitulated 
under  the  pressure  of  famine ;  two  Spanish  armies  had  invaded 
France  ;  forty  thousand  Vendeans  under  Cathelineau  had  taken 
Bressuire,  Thouars,  Saumur,  and  Angers — threatened  Tours 
and  Le  Mans,  and  attacked  Nantes  by  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  while  Charette  operated  upon  the  left.  Toulon  had  re- 
ceived into  its  harbour  an  Englisn  squadron,  and  our  principal 
towns,  Marseilles,  Caen,  and  Lyons,  had  separated  themselves 
violently  from  the  Central  Government."  Under  such  circum- 
stances all  Europe  looked  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Convention, 
and  the  submission  of  France.  But  they  had  formed  an  errone- 
ous estimate  both  of  the  patriotism  and  the  resources  of  the 
nation.  Carnot  was  charged  with  the  organization  and  direc- 
tion of  its  armies,  and  he  nobly  fulfilled  the  mission  which  was 
intrusted  to  him.  With  almost  sovereign  power,  he  introduced 
order  and  system  into  the  army.  He  united  all  the  various 
elements  of  the  service,  reading  every  despatch,  and  availing 
himself  of  the  suggestions  and  talents  of  the  humblest  of  his 
officers.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  young  Hoche,  a  seijeant 
of  infantry,  composed  his  Memoir  on  the  means  of  penetrating 
into  Belgium,  a  work  which  drew  from  Carnot  the  prophetic 
exclamation,  "  Behold  a  serJeant  of  infantry  who  will  make  his 
way!"  The  general's  eye  followed  him  in  every' battle,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  Hoche  became  captain,  colonel, 
general  of  brigade,  general  of  division,  and  general-in-chief  1 

In  another  branch  of  his  military  administration,  Carnot,  as 
our  author  shews,  was  no  less  great  and  successful.  Copper  was 
required  for  his  cannon,  and  saltpetre  for  his  gunpowder,  and 
leather  for  the  shoes  and  accoutrements  of  the  soldier,  and  mus- 
kets for  the  destruction  of  his  enemies.  The  bells  of  the  church 
and  of  the  convent,  which  had  peacefully  summoned  the  wor- 
shipper to  prayer,  became  the  cartilage  of  those  brazen  throats 
that  were  to  utter  the  thunders  of  desolation  and  death.  The 
soil  of  France,  never  before  appealed  to  for  the  elements  of 
destruction,  surrendered  to  the  analyst  the  last  atom  of  its 
nitre;  and  while  new  discoveries  in  chemistry  gave  rapidity  to  the 
process  of  the  tanner,  new  inventions  and  new  methods  added 
fresh  skill  and  unexampled  rapidity  to  the  hand  and  labours  of 
the  armourer.  The  balloon,  hitherto  used  to  gratify  the  multi- 
tude, became,  in  1799,  an  instrument  of  war.  From  the  region 
of  clouds  General  Morlot  studied  the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy 
at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  for  his 
country  a  brilliant  triumph.     The  telegraph,  too,  which  had 
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been  profitless  for  centuries,  was  perfected  for  the  service  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety, — transmitted  their  orders  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  enabled  them  to  follow  the  movements  of  their 
armies,  as  if  they  had  deliberated  in  the  midst  of  them.  Thus  did 
science  and  patriotism  combine  their  irresistible  powers  to  smite  an 
enemy  and  to  save  an  empire.  The  annals  of  nations,  struggling 
for  their  existence,  present  us  with  but  few  examples  in  which 
science  has  been  summoned  to  their  defence,  and  acquitted 
itself  of  the  task.  When  the  scientific  arts  were  in  their  infancy, 
they  had  but  little  to  ofier  for  the  service  of  the  State,  and  even 
that  little  the  State  did  not  deserve.  But  in  the  present  age,  when 
the  firmament  of  civilisation  shines  with  its  constellations  of  genius, 
and  when  new  elements  of  matter  and  new  combinations  of  mind 
have  given  an  almost  superhuman  character  to  the  works  of  man, 
we  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  a  small  but  intellectual 
State  may  defy  the  most  powerful  empire,  and  when  a  handful 
of  instructed  warriors  may  drive  from  their  shores  the  hordes  of 
barbarism  and  ignorance  that  may  assail  them.  Writing  under 
the  second  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  M.  Arago  has  said  that  the 
art  of  thus  exciting  genius  and  forcing  it  from  its  accustomed 
repose,  has  been  lost.  True  as  this  remark  is,  it  is  not  applicable 
to  England.  The  art  of  exciting  genius  has  never  penetrated  the 
chain  of  shops  and  customhouses  which  girdle  our  commercial 
island,  and  tnere  has  never  been  a  statesman  who  was  willing  to 
import  it.  Times,  however,  of  national  danger  are  not  impossible. 
Continental  hosts  may  surround  us  with  their  navies  of  steam, 
and  stop  the  corn  and  the  wine  on  which  we  live,  and  the  flax 
and  the  cotton  with  which  we  work,  while  an  internal  foe,  the 
enemy  of  religious  truth  and  religious  liberty,  is  ready  to  re- 
bel and  to  betray.  Science  may  then  be  required  when  it  is 
scarcely  in  existence,  or  may  be  summoned  when  it  refuses  to 
appear.  Like  the  invisible  domestic  which  quits  the  house  when 
its  services  are  undervalued,  science  may  have  found  a  home  in  a 
foreign  land  when  she  was  no  longer  wanted  in  her  own. 

While  Carnot  was  thus  occupied  in  relieving  the  more  im- 
mediate necessities  of  the  State,  he  did  not  forget  his  obligation 
to  the  men  of  science  who  had  so  nobly  assisted  him.  Among 
the  great  establishments  which  he  contributed  to  found,  were 
the  First  Normal  School,  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Professions ;  and 
among  those  which  he  encouraged  by  his  vote,  were  the  men- 
suration of  the  earth,  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  what  M.  Arago  calls  the  great  and 
incomparable  registers  of  the  national  property. 

But  though  a  colossal  mass  of  physical  power— of  men  and  of 
the  munitions  of  war,  was  thus  placed  by  the  Convention  in  the 
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hands  of  Carnot,  yet  it  was  left  to  him  to  organize,  to  discipline^ 
and  to  instruct  the  Requisition.* 

"  Carnot,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  org&mzed  fourteen  armies.  He  required 
to  create  qualified  officers,  and  he  was  of  the  opinion  of  a  certain 
Athenian  general,  that  an  army  of  deer  commanded  by  a  lion  was  better  than 
an  army  of  lions  commanded  by  a  deer.  He  selected  them  from  the 
inexhaustible  mine  of  non-commissioned  officers;  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  his  penetrating  eye  searched  the  obscurest  ranks  for  talents  and 
courage  combined,  and  promoted  it  rapidly  to  the  highest  grade. 
Like  the  Atlas  of  fable,  he  bore  for  several  years  the  weight  of  all 
the  military  events  in  Europe.  He  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the 
generals ; — he  gave  them  detailed  orders,  in  which  every  contingency 
was  minutely  foreseen ; — his  plans,  such  as  those  which  he  addressed 
to  Pichegru  on  the  21st  Ventose,  of  the  year  IL,  seemed  the  result 
of  real  divination.  The  £Eicts  justified  to  such  a  degree  the  i»«die- 
tions  of  our  colleague,  that  in  order  to  write  the  history  of  the  memor- 
able campaign  of  1796,  we  have  only  to  change  the  proper  names  of 
a  few  villages  in  the  instructions  which  he  addressed  to  the  general- 
in-chief.  The  places  where  they  were  to  give  battle, — those  where 
they  were  to  hmit  themselves  to  simple  demonstrations  and  skir- 
mishes,— the  strength  of  each  garrison,  and  of  each  post, — everything 
was  pointed  out,  and  everything  regulated  with  admirable  precision. 
It  was  by  the  orders  of  Carnot  that  Hoche  one  day  concealed  his 
movements  from  the  Prussian  army,  crossed  the  Yosges,  and  joining 
the  army  of  the  Rhine,  struck  a  decisive  blow  upon  Wnrmser,  which 
led  to  the  deliverance  of  Alsace.  In  1793,  when  the  enemy  expected, 
in  conformity  with  the  classic  precepts  of  strategy,  to  see  our  troops 
march  from  the  Moselle  to  the  Rhine,  while  they  collected  on  the 
latter  river  a  formidable  force  to  resist  them,  Carnot,  heedless  of  old 
theories,  detached  suddenly  40,000  men  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle, 
and  sent  them  by  forced  marches  to  the  Meuse.  Such  was  the  cele- 
brated manoeuvre  which  decided  the  success  of  the  campaign  of  1793, 
during  which  the  Austrian  and  Dutch  generals  had  the  double  morti- 
fication of  being  constantly  beaten,  and  of  being  beaten  contrary  to 
rule.  Yes,  gentlemen,  the  National  Tribune  was  no  more  than  just 
when  it  re-echoed  these  glorious  words,  now  become  historical,— 
Carnot  has  organized  victory '^l^ — Biographie^  ^c,  pp.  49,  50. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  displays  of  Carnot  as  a  soldier, 
was  made  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Wattignies.  The  Prince  of 
Cobourg,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  occupied  all  the  outlets  of 
the  forest  of  Mormale,  and  blockaded  Maubeuge,  the  retention 
of  which  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  Austrians 


•  By  the  Kequisition  all  unmarried  persons,  from  18  to  25,  were  ordered  to 
join  the  armies. 

f  "  D^cr^terez  vous,"  said  Bourdon  de  L'Oise,  **  d'accusaticm  fhvmmeqtdaor^' 
nise  la  Tictoire." 
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to  Paris.  Though  with  inferior  numbers,  Carnot  recommended 
an  attack  on  the  apparently  impregnable  position  of  the  enemy. 
General  Jourdan  hesitated  before  so  terrible  a  responsibility. 
Carnot  hastens  to  the  army,  and  attacks  the  enemy ;  but  their 
numbers  are  so  great,  and  their  entrenchments  so  strong,  and 
their  artillery  so  formidable,  that  the  day  closes  without  any  de- 
cided advantage  to  either  of  the  armies.  The  left  wine,  which 
had  lost  ground  and  some  cannon,  in  place  of  being  reinforced, 
was  almost  wholly  carried  to  the  right,  and  in  the  morning  Co- 
bourg  found  himself  in  the  front  of,  as  it  were,  another  army. 
The  battle  again  raged,  and  the  Austrians  enclosed  in  their  re- 
doubts, and  protected  by  woods,  coppices,  and  hedges,  valiantly 
resisted  the  attack,  and  repulsed  one  of  the  Frencn  columns  of 
attack  which  began  to  run  away.  Carnot,  in  agony  at  the  dis- 
order, rallied  the  soldiers,  formed  them  anew  on  the  plain, — 
cashiered,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army,  the  general  who  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  beaten  by  disobeying  his  orders,  and  seizing 
the  musket  of  a  grenadier,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  columns 
hi  the  costume  of  a  Representative  of  the  People.  The  Austrian 
cavalry  were  repulsed  by  the  bayonet.  Carnot  forced  his  way  into 
the  village  over  heaps  of  the  slain,  and  from  that  moment  the 
blockade  of  Maubeuge  was  raised.*  This  was  but  the  second  time 
that  Carnot  had  heard  in  battle  the  sound  either  of  musketry  or 
cannon :  he  had  on  a  former  occasion,  with  the  musket  in  his 
hand,  carried  by  assault  the  town  of  Furaes,  when  it  was  occu- 
pied bv  the  English.  The  campaign  of  seventeen  months,  con- 
aucted  by  Carnot,  and  during  which  the  troops  of  the  Republic 
never  laid  down  their  arms,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
glorious  that  France  can  boast.  According  to  the  report  of 
Carnot,  they  gained  27  victories,  eight  of  which  were  in  order 
of  battle,  120  combats  of  inferior  importance,  80,000  enemies 
killed,  91,000  prisoners,  116  fortified  places  or  important  cities 
taken,  of  which  36  were  after  being  besieged  or  blockaded,  230 
forts  or  redoubts  carried,  3800  cannons  and  mortars,  70,000 
muskets,  1400  milliers  of  powder,  and  90  standards. 

Soon  after  the  Parisian  sections  had  risen  against  the  Conven- 
tion, Carnot  quitted  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  from 
that  moment  victory  almost  everywhere  abandoned  the  Republi- 
can standard.  Reverses  followed  in  rapid  succession,  the  springs 
of  action  were  unbent,  and  distrust  and  despair  seized  every 
mind.     From  such  a  result,  as  M.  Arago  remarks,  better  than 


*  According  to  a  German  historian,  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  when  he  saw  the 
French  columns  giving  way,  exclaimed  to  his  troops,  ^  The  Republicans  are  excel- 
lent soldiers  ;  but  if  they  dislodge  me  from  this  position,  I  will  consent  to  be  a 
Republican  myself.'' 
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from  an  interrupted  series  of  victories,  we  may  learn  how  great  an 
influence  the  genius  of  a  single  man  exercises  aver  the  destiny  of 
'nations.  Nor  was  the  nation  insensible  to  the  obligations  which 
it  owed  to  Carnot.  He  was  called  to  the  legislature,  which  re- 
placed the  National  Convention,  by  fourteen  departments ;  and 
soon  after  his  admission  into  the  Council  of  Ancients,  Camot,  on 
the  refusal  of  the  Abb6  Sieyes,  became  one  of  the  five  members 
of  the  Executive  Directory. 

Camot  was  now  a  second  time  called  to  the  direction  of  the 
armies,  when  the  Republic  was  again  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice. The  public  treasury  was  empty.  The  Directory,  believed 
to  be  insolvent,  could  scarcely  procure  clerks  and  servants. 
Couriers  were  delayed  for  want  of  money  to  pay  their  expenses, 
and  generals  themselves  did  not  receive  more  than  eight  francs 
per  month  in  coin,  as  a  supplement  to  their  pay  in  assignats. 
Farmers  declined  to  supply  the  markets  with  provisions,  and  ma- 
nufacturers refused  to  sell  their  goods,  because  they  would  have 
been  compelled  to  take  payment  in  paper  money,  of  no  value. 
Throughout  France,  too,  famine  prevailed  with  its  usual  attend- 
ants of  discontent  and  riot.  The  army  was  without  clothes 
and  shoes — ^without  the  means  of  transport — without  the  muni- 
tions of  war.  Pichegru  carried  on  a  plot  with  the  Prince  of 
Cond6,  compromised  the  army  of  Jourdan,  evacuated  Manheim, 
raised  the  siege  of  Mayence,  and  delivered  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Austrians.  Civil  war  was  lighted  up  in  La  Vendde, 
the  English  threatened  the  coasts,  and  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Alps,  Sch6rer  and  Kellermann  carried  on  a  disadvantageous  war 
of  defence  against  the  Austrian  and  Italian  troops. 

Under  such  circumstances  Carnot  again  accepted  the  high 
trust  which  he  had  in  times  equally  trying  so  nobly  discharged. 
Conscious  of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him,  he  warned 
his  colleagues  that  the  destinies  of  the  State  hung  on  the  personal 
character  of  five  men,  and  that  the  nation  might  sufier  from  dif- 
ferences in  their  views ;  and  satisfied  with  having  recorded  his 
apprehensions,  he  submitted  without  a  murmur,  when  the  Direc- 
tory had  been  legally  established.  Adopting  from  Carnot  a 
new  system  of  operations  for  pacifying  La  Vendee,  Hoche  tri- 
umphed over  Charette,  and  in  eight  months  brought  to  a  close 
the  civil  war,  which  had  so  long  desolated  the  country.  On  the 
Rhine  Jourdan  and  Moreau  carried  their  victorious  arms  into 
the  very  heart  of  Germany ;  and  Bonaparte,  who  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  got  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Massena,  Augereau,  Lannes,  and  Murat,  annihi- 
lated in  a  few  months  three  Austrian  armies.  The  plan  of  this 
campaign,  glorious  to  France,  was  given  by  Carnot ;  and  M. 
Arago  has  cited  a  letter  from  Bonaparte,  desiring  to  learn  his 
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intentions  for  the  guidance  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  he  has  given 
us  the  following  characteristic  letter  from  Carnot  to  Bonaparte, 
dated  the  21st  May  1796.  "  Attack  Beaulieu  before  his  rein- 
forcements can  join  him ;  do  not  on  any  account  neglect  to  pre- 
vent this  junction  ;  you  must  not  weaken  yourself  before  him,  and 
especially  you  must  not,  by  a  disastrous  separation  of  your  troops, 
give  him  the  means  of  fighting  you  in  detail,  and  recovering  tne 

territory  he  has  lost After  the  defeat  of  Beaulieu, 

you  may  make  an  expedition  to  Leghorn.  The  intention  of  the 
Directory  is,  that  the  army  should  not  pass  the  Tyrol  till  after 
the  expedition  to  the  south  of  Italy." 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  correspondence  between  Carnot 
and  Bonaparte  during  this  celebrated  campaign,  M.  Arago  justly 
reminds  his  colleagues  of  the  noble  instructions  which  were 
given  to  the  French  general,  to  honour  and  protect  the  dis- 
tinguished artists  and  savants  whom  the  fortunes  of  war  might 
subject  to  his  power.  On  the  13th  June  1796,  Carnot  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Bonaparte, — a  letter  which  will  never  be 
forgotten  in  the  annals  of  civilisation  or  of  war : — "  General,  in 
recommending  to  you  in  our  letter  of  the  26th  Florfeal,  to  re- 
ceive and  to  visit  the  famous  artists  of  the  countries  in  which 
you  find  yourself,  we  have  particularly  pointed  out  to  you  the 
celebrated  astronomer,  Oriani  of  Milan,  as  deserving  to  be  pro- 
tected and  honoured  by  the  Republican  troops.  The  Directory 
will  learn  with  satisfaction  that  you  have  fulfilled  its  intentions 
with  respect  to  this  distinguished  savant;  and  it  invites  you,  in 
consequence,  to  give  an  account  of  what  you  have  done  to  shew 
to  the  citizen  Oriani  those  marks  of  interest  and  esteem  which 
the  French  have  always  had  for  him,  and  to  prove  to  him  that 
they  know  how  to  unite  to  the  love  of  glory  and  of  liberty,  that 
of  genius  and  the  arts." 

Although  Carnot  had,  at  the  call  of  his  country,  quitted  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  science,  and  taken  his  place  in  the  battle- 
field, and  in  the  wild  arena  of  political  strife,  yet  he  never  forgot 
the  science  which  he  so  much  loved.  Amid  the  dangers  of  war, 
and  the  distractions  of  the  Tribune,  his  mind  was  often  turned 
to  the  subject  of  the  higher  analysis,  and  he  published  in  1799, 
his  celebrated  work  entitled,  "  Reflections  on  the  Metaphysics  of 
the  Infinitesimal  Calculus ^  Had  these  noble  "  Reflections" 
been  the  transition  studies,  during  which  Carnot  was  marking 
his  return  from  the  stormy  discussions  of  the  Directory  to 
his  peaceful  duties  in  the  Institute,  or  the  engrossing  pursuits 
by  which  he  was  weaning  himself  from  the  excitements  of  a 
political  life,  science  would  not  have  had  to  mourn  over  the 
misfortunes  of  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons,  nor  humanity 
to   deplore   the   baseness   of  enemies,  and   the  ingratitude   of 
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friends.  Carnot  did  not  quit  the  Directorjr  when  its  exist- 
ence was  threatened  by  a  powerftil  combination  of  its  enemies. 
The  foreign  affairs  of  the  nation  presented  the  most  fiiTOur- 
able  aspect.  Bonaparte  had  signed  at  Leoben  the  preliminaries 
of  a  treaty  of  peace.  He  had  pointedly  refused  to  insert  in 
the  protocols,  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  before 
that  of  the  French  Kepublic;  and  when  foreign  generals 
talked  to  him  of  its  recognition,  he  replied  in  these  memorable 
words : — *^  The  French  Republic  does  not  wish  to  be  recog- 
nised :  it  is  in  Europe  what  the  Sun  is  in  the  horizon ;  and  so 
much  the  worse  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see  it,  and  to  pro- 
fit by  it."  Under  these  circumstances,  Camot  believed  in  the 
Eossibility  of  conciliatinir  the  parties  which  divided  the  State,  and 
e  refus/d  to  escape  from  danger  by  overstepping  the  limits  of 
the  constitution.  This  illusion,  however,  was  speedily  dispelled 
by  the  events  of  the  4th  September  1797.  Violent  addresses  had 
been  sent  by  the  army  of  Italy  against  the  party  of  the  Clichians 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  Augereau,  the  lieutenant  of  Bona- 
parte, had  been  commissioned  to  assist  in  the  revolution.  Igno- 
rant of  what  had  passed  in  Italy,  Camot  had  so  little  foreseen 
what  was  to  happen,  that  he  was  surprised  in  his  bed  by  the 
oflBcers  of  Barras,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  save  himself  by 
escaping  through  the  garden  door  of  the  Luxembourg.  A 
family  of  artisans  from  Burgundy,  received  and  placed  nim  in 
concealment.  "  He  then  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  M.  Oudot, 
a  great  partisan  of  the  Coup  d'Etat  of  the  4th  September,  and 
where,  of  course,  nobody  thought  of  seeking  for  the  proscribed 
Director."  He  was  condemned  to  banishment  on  that  very 
day,  along  with  his  colleague  Barthelemy,  and  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  Clichian  party ;  and,  before  he  quitted  Paris,  his  name  was 
erased  from  tne  list  of  the  members  of  the  National  Institute, 
to  the  creation  of  which  he  had  so  effectually  contributed. 

The  ordonnances  which  were  issued  on  the  5th  and  6th  of 
September  1797,  declared  vacant  all  the  offices  which  were  held 
by  the  citizens  who  had  been  proscribed  on  the  4th.  LetoumeuXy 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  enjoined  the  Institute  to  fill  up  the 
place  of  Camot,  and  Bonaparte  was  unanimously  elected  by  a  hun- 
dred and  four  members,  in  whom  the  right  was  vested.  **  I  have 
often,"  says  M.  Arago,  "felt  a  just  sentiment  of  pride,  on  seeing 
the  admirable  proclamations  of  the  army  of  the  east  signed. 
Member  of  the  Institute,  General-in-Chief;  but  a  sadness 
of  heart  followed  this  first  emotion,  when  the  tnought  returned 
that  the  Member  of  the  Institute  was  adorned  with  a  title  which 
had  been  torn  from  his  first  protector  and  friend  1" 

Concealed  in  the  house  of  a  political  enemy,  M.  Oudot,  whose 
name  ought  to  be  cherished  by  every  friend  of  humanity,  Carnot 
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had  the  good  fortune  to  find  another  noble-minded  citizen,  who 
took  him  from  his  hiding-place,  and  conducted  him  in  a  post- 
chaise  to  Geneva.  Here  ne  lodged  with  a  bleacher  of  the  name 
of  Jacob ;  but,  though  prudence  required  that  he  should  re- 
main in  concealment,  his  desire  to  have  correct  intelligence 
respecting  the  country  which  he  loved,  induced  him  to  quit  the 
house,  when  he  was  immediately  recognised  by  the  spies  of  the 
Directory.  The  accredited  agent  of  France  lost  no  time  in 
demanding  from  the  Genevese  Government  the  person  of  Car- 
not ;  but  the  magistrate  to  whom  the  application  was  first  made 
was  fortunately  a  man  of  honour  and  conscience,  and  felt  all  the 
degradation  which  such  an  act  would  bring  upon  his  country. 
The  name  of  the  magistrate  was  Didier,  a  name  honourably 
known  in  the  republic  of  letters.  M.  Didier  lost  no  time  in 
writing  to  Camot.  He  warned  him  of  his  danger, — implored 
him  immediately  to  leave  his  lodgings,  and  indicated  to  him  the 
part  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  where  he  would  find  a  boatman  to 
carry  him  to  Nyon. 

"  It  was  now  very  late.  The  officers  of  the  Directory  were  watching 
for  their  prey.  Our  colleague  went  straight  to  his  host,  and  without 
any  preamble  asked  his  pardon  for  having  introduced  himself  into 
his  house  under  an  assumed  name.  '  I  am,'  added  he,  '  a  proscribed 
individual, — I  am  Camot.  They  are  about  to  arrest  me  :  my  fate  is 
in  your  hands :  will  you  save  me? '  '  Without  doubt,'  replied  the  honest 
bleacher.  He  immediately  dressed  Carnot  in  a  blouse^  with  a  cotton 
bonnet  and  a  basket,  and  he  placed  upon  his  head  a  large  packet  of 
dirty  linen,  which  hung  down  even  to  the  shoulders  of  the  pretended 
Jacob,  and  covered  his  figure.  It  was  by  means  of  such  a  disguise 
that  the  man  from  whom  a  few  lines  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
move  or  stop  in  their  march  the  armies  commanded  by  the  Massenas, 
the  Heches,  the  Moreaus,  and  the  Bonapartes, — to  excite  hope  or 
fear  at  Naples,  Rome,  or  Vienna, — it  was  as  a  servant  in  a  washing 
establishment  that  Camot  reached  safe  and  sound  the  small  boat 
which  was  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  transportation.  In  this  boat 
a  new  and  strange  emotion  awaited  Camot.  In  the  boatman  he  re- 
cognised the  same  Pichegru  whose  culpable  intrigues  had  rendered 
the  event  of  the  4th  September  almost  inevitable.  During  the  pass- 
age across  the  lake,  not  a  single  word  was  exchanged  between  the 
two  exiles.  The  time,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances  were  not 
suitable  for  political  debates  or  mutual  recriminations.  Camot  had 
soon  reason  to  felicitate  himself  on  his  reserve.  While  reading  the 
French  journals  at  Nyon,  he  found  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  an 
accidental  resemblance,  and  that  the  companion  of  his  voyage,  so  far 
irom  being  a  general,  had  never  made  any  other  manoeuvre  than  that 
of  his  fi-ail  bark ;  and  that  Pichegru,  arrested  by  Augereau,  awaited 
his  transportation  in  one  of  the  prisons  in  Paris.  Camot  was  still  at 
Nyon  when  Bonaparte,  returning  from  Italy,  passed  through  this 
town  on  his  way  to  Rastadt.     Like  all  the  other  inhabitants  he  illu- 
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minated  his  windows  in  order  to  do  homage  to  the  Greneral/' — Bio^ 
graphie^  &c.,  pp.  75,  76. 

For  the  space  of  two  years  Camot  resided  at  Augsbarg  under 
an  assumed  name^  exclusively  occupied  with  the  cultivation  of 
science  and  literature,  but  he  was  again  destined  to  be  recalled 
to  power  when  his  country  was  in  danger.  When  Bonaparte, 
on  the  9th  November  (18th  Brumaire,)  upon  his  return  from 
Egypt,  overturned  the  constitution  of  1795,  which  had  never 
taken  root  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  recall  the  illustrious  exile,  replace  him  in  the  Institute, 
and  appoint  him  Minister  of  War.  On  the  refusal  of  the  British 
Minister  to  negociate  a  peace — an  act  which  Europe  and  huma- 
nity have  had  so  much  reason  to  deplore,  Bonaparte  rallied 
under  Camot  the  heroism  of  the  nation,  and  by  the  glorious 
victories  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden  secured  the  independence 
of  France.  Although  it  was  in  the  power  of  Bonaparte  to  have 
established  order  and  liberty  upon  an  impregnable  basis,  yet  the 
ambitious  soldier  had  very  different  objects  in  view.  These  ob- 
jects were  soon  discovered  by  Camot  and  the  friends  of  the 
Kepublic,  and  very  sharp  disputes  arose  almost  daily  between 
the  First  Consul  and  the  Minister  of  War.  Camot  mourned 
over  the  changes  in  the  constitution  which  he  saw  in  preparation, 
and  resolved  not  to  be  a  party  to  them.  He  resigned  office  on 
the  16th  Vendemiaire  1801,  in  the  following  words,  "  Citizen 
Consuls,  I  send  you  again  my  demission;  nave  the  goodness 
not  to  delay  accepting  it." 

In  1802  Carnot  was  again  called  into  public  life  as  a  member 
of  the  Tribunate.  In  this  new  position  he  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity of  opposing  the  downward  tendency  to  absolute  power. 
He  used  all  his  influence  against  the  establishment  of  a  Con- 
sulate for  life.  He  opposed  the  ci'eation  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
as  an  Institution  not  for  rewarding  merit,  but  for  creating  political 
subserviency ;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  raise  Bonaparte  to 
the  Imperial  Throne,  he  resisted  every  attempt  to  seduce  him ; 
and  "  though  surrounded,"  as  M.  Arago  observes, .  "  with  old 
Jacobins,  and  even  with  those  who  persecuted  him  as  a  Eoyalist 
on  the  18th  Fructidor,  he  stood  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  defection,  as  if  it  were  to  shew  to  the  world  that  a  poli- 
tical conscience  is  not  an  empty  name,  but  a  reality."* 

The  Tribunate  did  not  long  survive  the  overthrow  of  the  Ee- 
public,  and  Camot,  again  freed  from  the  trammels  of  office, 
returned  to  his  country  house  near  Estampes,  and  resumed  his 


*  HSs  speech  At  the  Tribunate  on  this  subject  was  delivered  on  the  1st  of  May 
1804.  It  went  through  several  editions,  and  was  hawked  through  the  streets  of 
I'aris  ioT  four  days. 
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mathematical  studies.  He  soon  after  this  published  his  able 
work,  "  The  Geometry  of  Position,^*  *  in  which  he  has  described, 
for  the  first  time,  many  new  properties  of  space,  evincing  the 
power  and  the  fertility  of  the  original  methods  which  he  has  pre- 
sented to  science. 

In  the  year  1809,  Bonaparte  was  greatly  annoyed  at  the  slight 
resistance  which  several  fortified  towns  had  opposed  to  the  be- 
siegers, and  about  the  end  of  that  year  he  requested  Carnot  to 
draw  up  a  system  of  special  Instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Governors  of  such  places.  Carnot  entered  with  zeal  on  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  and  in  the  course  of  four  months  he  pro- 
duced his  celebrated  work,  entitled,  Traite  de  la  Defense  dee 
Places  Fortesj  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  an  entirely  new 
method  of  defending  fortified  places.  Vauban  had  estimated  the 
duration  of  the  siege  of  a  place  well  fortified  and  garrisoned  at 
forty-eight  days.  Carnot  considers  this  as  the  extreme  duration, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  it  seldom  exceeds  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  days,  fourteen  being  generally  spent  in  constructing  the 
approaches,  and  eight  or  nine  days  in  the  assault.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  method  of  defence  which  he  proposes,  is  to  sub- 
stitute vertical  fires  for  direct  or  horizontal  fires.  He  forms  the 
enceinte  of  the  place  of  a  simple  wall  not  very  thick,  with  an 
escarpe  and  counterscarpe  ;  and  behind  the  wall  he  places  mortars 
of  different  calibres  directed  at  an  angle  of  45°  behind  the  para- 
pet, and  covered  by  blindages.  They  are  charged  to  carry  the 
shot  to  such  a  height  as  to  kill  the  person  upon  whom  they  fall. 
These  fires  are  supposed  to  commence  when  the  enemy  opens 
his  third  parallel,  and  to  continue  for  ten  days ;  assuming  that 
the  field  occupied  by  the  besieging  army  is  60,000  square 
yards,  that  the  garrison  is  4000,  and  that  3000  are  spread  over 
this  area,  forming  the  avenues  of  the  place,  one  man  occupying 
twenty  square  yards.  But  a  man's  body  in  a  horizontal  projection 
covers  about  a  square  foot,  consequently  the  space  covered  by 
the  troops  and  workmen  of  the  besiegers  is  the  180th  part  of  the 
whole  are^  and  out  of  1 80  shots  falling  on  that  space  one  will 
strike  the  enemy.  M.  Carnot  is  of  opinion  that  one  ball  in  fifty 
would  take  effect,  owing  to  the  shot  not  falling  vertically,  but  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  inclined  projection  of  a  man's  body  is 
nearly  double  its  horizontal  projection ;  but  to  remove  every  ob- 
jection, he  supposes  only  one  ball  in  180  to  take  effect.  He  now 
supposes  that  six  12-inch  mortars  mounted  on  the  attacked  front, 
the  shells  of  which  weigh  150  pounds,  will  each  discharge  600 
balls,  l-4th  of  a  pound  weight,  at  a  single  shot,  or  3600  from  the  six. 


*  Geomitrie  de  Position,  d  Vusage  de  eeux  qui  te  destinent  h  mesurer  des  terrains, 
4to.     Paris,  1803. 
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But  one  ball  out  of  180  will  take  effect;  therefore  at  each  dis- 
charge of  the  six  mortars  twenty  of  the  besiegers  will  be  killed 
or  disabled.  Giving  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  each  round,  he 
finds  that  100  rounds  may  be  fired  in  twenty-fi^ur  hours,  and 
hence  2000  men  will  be  destroyed  or  disabled.  During  the 
ten  days,  therefore,  that  the  attack  continues,  the  besieging 
army  will  sustain  a  loss  of  20,000  men :  But  if  the  garrison  con- 
sists of  4000  men,  the  whole  of  the  besieging  army  will  probably 
not  exceed  20,000,  that  is,  the  besieging  army  will  be  completely 
destroyed  before  effecting  a  breach.  From  these  views  and 
calculations  Carnot  concludes  that  no  fortified  place  thus 
defended  can  be  taken  by  any  known  method  of  attack. 
Economy  both  in  men  and  money  he  considers  as  a  powerful 
recommendation  of  it ;  a  few  companies  of  artillerymen  being 
alone  required,  while  the  great  body  of  the  garrison  are 
employed  in  watching  the  proper  time  for  making  a  sortie, 
ana  compelling  the  besiegers  to  keep  a  strong  guard  upon  their 
works. 

During  Carnof  s  retirement  from  active  military  duties,  be- 
tween  1807  and  1814,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  discharge  of 
the  important  functions  of  a  Member  of  the  Institute,  a  title  which 
was  restored  to  him  at  the  death  of  M.  Le  Rov*  Almost  all  the 
Memoirs  on  Mechanics,  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  First 
Class  of  the  Institute,  were  sent  to  him  for  examination ;  and  M* 
Arago  informs  us  that  his  singular  sagacity  enabled  him  to 
point  out  the  new  and  important  parts  of  them  with  remarkable 
clearness  and  precision ;  and  from  his  habit  of  doubting  and  dis- 
trusting theoretical  results,  to  give  most  important  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  authors  themselves. 

From  these  peaceful  pursuits,  for  which  he  was  so  well  quali- 
fied, and  which  he  had  every  reason  to  hope  would  occupy  the 
evening  of  his  life,  Carnot  was  again  called  into  the  arena  of 
political  and  military  strife.  He  could  not  now  afford  to  subscribe 
to  the  public  journals.  Every  day  at  the  same  hour  he  went  to  the 
library  of  the  Institute,  and  read  with  the  deepest  ^terest  the 
exciting  news  of  the  advance  of  the  allied  troops.  On  the  24th 
January  he  appeared  more  than  usually  engrossed  with  them. 
He  asked  for  paper,  and  wrote  the  following  remarkable  letter 
addressed  to  l^apoleon. 

"  SiBE, — ^While  success  crowned  your  enterprises,  I  abstained  from 
offering  to  your  Majesty  services  which  might  not  be  agreeable  to  you. 
Now  that  a  reverse  of  fortune  puts  your  firmness  to  a  severe  test,  I  do 
not  scruple  to  offer  you  the  feeble  means  which  I  still  possess.  It  is 
little,  doubtless,  that  a  sexagenarian  arm  can  offer ;  but  I  conceived 
that  the  example  of  a  soldier  whose  patriotic  sentiments  are  known, 
might  rally  round  your  Eagles  many  of  those  who  ai*e  hesitating  what 
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Ride  to  take,  and  who  might- allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that 
they  would  serve  their  country  by  abandoning  them.  It  is  still  time 
for  you,  Sire,  to  conquer  a  glorious  peace,  and  to  obtain  the  love  of 
a  great  people.'' 

Napoleon  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  so  noble  an  oflTer,  and  he 
immediately  appointed  Carnot  Governor  of  Antwerp,  a  place  to 
which  he  attached  great  importance,  and  which  was  at  this  time 
surrounded  with  his  enemies.  Without  having  seen  the  Em- 
peror, Camot  set  out  from  Paris  about  the  end  of  January,  and 
reached  Antwerp  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  February,  only 
through  the  bivouacs  of  the  enemy.  The  bombardment  of  the 
French  Squadron  by  the  English  began  next  morning.  It  lasted 
during  the  3d  and  4th,  and  part  of  the  6th  of  February,  when, 
after  throwing  1 500  bombs,  800  ordinary  shot,  and  many  red- 
hot  shot  and  fuses,  the  English  retreated. 

When  some  additional  troops  were  required  for  the  campaign 
in  Belgium,  Napoleon  thought  of  drawing  them  from  the  garri- 
son of  Antwerp.  Carnot  immediately  wrote  the  following  de- 
spatch to  the  General-in-Chief,  Maison,  dated  the  27th  March : — 

"  In  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  I  am  obliged  to  declare  to 
you.  General,  that  these  orders  are  equivalent  to  surrendering  Ant- 
werp. The  enceinte  of  this  place  is  immense ;  and  it  would  require 
at  least  15,000  good  troops  to  defend  it.  Then  how  could  his  Majesty 
believe  that  with  3000  sailors,  most  of  whom  never  saw  fire,  I  could 
hold  the  place  of  Antwerp,  and  the  eight  forts  which  depend  upon 
it?  ...  . 

^'  Nothing,  then,  remains  for  me  to  do  but  to  disgrace  myself  or  to 
die.  I  beg  you  will  believe  that  we  have  all  decided  upon  the  last 
alternative 

"  I  believe,  General,  that  if  you  could  take  it  upon  you  to  leave  me 
at  least  a  troop  of  the  line  and  of  artillery,  (there  was  at  Antwerp  a 
detachment  of  the  Imperial  Guard,)  you  would  do  a  great  service  to 
his  Majesty ;  but  the  whole  will  be  ready  to  set  out  to-morrow,  if  I 
do  not  receive  from  you  counter-orders,  which  I  look  for  with  the 
greatest  impatience  and  the  greatest  anxiety." 

He  at  the  same  time  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Duke  de  Feltre, 
who  was  then  Minister  of  War. 

"  When  I  offered  my  services  to  his  Majesty,  I  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice my  life,  but  not  my  honour.  You  know  that  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  concealing  the  truth,  because  I  do  not  seek  for  favours.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  state  to  which  your  orders  reduce  me  is  an  hundred 
times  worse  than  death,  because  it  is  only  through  the  cowardice  of 
the  enemy  that  I  have  any  chance  of  maintaining  the  post  which  is 
confided  to  me." 

When  Bernadotte  wished  to  turn  Carnot  from  the  line  of  con- 
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duct  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  he  received  the  fol- 
lowing answer : — "  Prince,  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  French 
Government  that  I  command  in  the  place  of  Antwerp.  It  alone 
has  the  right  to  fix  the  term  of  my  functions.  The  moment 
that  the  Government  is  definitively  and  incontestably  established 
on  a  new  basis,  I  will  instantly  execute  its  orders.  This  resolu- 
tion cannot  fail  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  a  French  born 
Prince,  of  one  who  knows  so  well  what  the  laws  of  honour  pre- 
scribe." 

After  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  Provisional  Government,  M.  Dupont,  the  Minister  of 
War,  sent  one  of  his  Aides-de-Camp  to  Antwerp.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  answer  which  Carnot  returned  on  this  occasion,  dated 
15th  April  1814:— 

'^  I  must  say,  M.  le  Comte,  that  the  mission  of  an  Aide-de-Camp 
with  a  white  cockade  is  a  calamity.  Some  are  desirous  of  declaring 
themselves  immediately,  while  others  have  sworn  to  defend  Bona- 
parte. A  sanguinary  struggle  in  the  very  fort  of  Antwerp  would 
have  been  the  immediate  consequence,  if  I  had  not  resolved,  with  the 
advice  of  my  council,  to  delay  my  adhesion  and  that  of  the  whole 
armed  force.  You  desire,  then,  a  civil  war.  You  insist  that  the  enemy 
should  be  master  of  all  our  strongholds ;  and  because  the  city  of  Paris 
has  been  forced  to  receive  the  law  of  a  conqueror,  is  it  necessary  that 
all  France  should  receive  it?  It  is  obvious  that  the  Provisional 
Government  can  transmit  only  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Who  will  absolve  us  if  we  obey  such  orders  ?  What !  will  you  not 
permit  us  to  save  our  honour  I  You  become  yourself  the  promoter  of 
desertion,  the  provoker  of  the  most  monstrous  anarchy.  The  lessons 
of  1792  and  1793  are  lost  upon  the  new  rulers  of  the  State.  They 
try  to  surprise  us  into  adhesion,  by  affirming  that  Napoleon  is  about 
to  abdicate — and  to-day  they  tell  us  the  very  reverse.  After  having 
given  us  a  tyrant  in  place  of  anarchy,  they  give  us  anarchy  in  place 
of  a  tyrant.  When  shall  we  see  the  end  of  these  cruel  oscillations? 
Paris  enjoys  but  a  temporary  calm — a  perfidious  calm,  which  fore- 
bodes the  most  dreadful  tempest.  O  what  days  of  affliction  and  grief! 
happy  are  they  who  have  not  seen  them." — Biographies  &c.,  pp.  99, 
100. 

After  Carnot  had  received  orders  from  the  Bourbon  Govern- 
ment, and  was  about  to  set  out  for  Paris,  the  authorities  and 
inhabitants  of  one  of  the  fauxbourgs  of  Antwerp,  the  destruction 
of  which  had  been  resolved  upon,  but  which  he  thought  it  pos- 
sible to  preserve,  without  interfering  with  the  defence  of  the 
place,  addressed  to  him  the  following  letter : — 

"  You  are  about  to  leave  us,  which  is  a  source  of  great  dis- 
tress :  we  would  fain  keep  you  a  few  minutes  longer.  The  in- 
habitants of  St.  Willebrord  and  of  Borgerhout  request  that  the 
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person  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  their 
affidrs  shall  be  permitted  to  inquire  once  a-year  for  the  health  of 
General  Carnot.  We  shall  probably  never  see  you  again.  If 
Greneral  Carnot  should  at  any  time  have  his  portrait  taken,  and 
would  condescend  to  have  a  copy  of  it  taken  for  us,  this  precious 
gift  would  be  deposited  in  the  Church  of  Willebrord." 

With  these  striking  illustrations  of  the  fidelity  of  Camot  to 
the  cause  of  his  imperial  master,  it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate 
the  part  which  he  must  have  taken  during  the  Hundred  Days. 
Having  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Government  of  the  Bour- 
bons, he  was  received  at  court  by  the  King  and  the  princes,  but 
with  a  degree  of  coldness  inconsistent  with  the  royal  declaration, 
that  the  past  was  to  be  forgotten,  and  that  men  of  all  opinions 
were  in  fiiture  to  be  united  in  the  service  of  the  country.  Car- 
not was  deeply  mortified  at  this  ungenerous  reception,  and  was 
induced  to  write  a  very  strong  article  against  the  Kestoration 
under  the  title  of  Memoire  an  RoL  This  memoir  got  into  the 
possession  of  some  of  his  friends,  who  appear  to  have  published 
it  without  his  authority ;  and  such  was  the  extent  of  its  circula- 
tion, and  the  avidity  with  which  it  was  read,  that  it  paved  the 
way  for  the  Revolution  of  the  20th  of  March  1815. 

No  sooner  had  Napoleon  returned  to  the  Tuileries  than  he 
recalled  Camot  to  his  councils,  and  persuaded  him  that  he  would 
change  his  system  of  government,  renounce  his  former  views  of 
conquest  and  absolute  monarchy,  and  govern  the  country  upon 
liberal  and  even  republican  principles.  He  therefore  willingly 
accepted  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  the  title 
of  Count  and  Peer  of  France,  and  devoted  himself  with  a  liberal 
spirit  to  the  onerous  duties  of  his  office.  He  strove  to  give 
greater  latitude  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  to  arm  and  mul- 
tiply the  national  guards ;  and  such  was  his  enthusiasm  that  he 
wrote  to  Napoleon  that  "  the  20th  of  March  ought  to  make  us 
remount  without  a  pause  to  the  14th  of  July." 

After  the  proclamation  of  the  famous  Additional  Act,  Carnot 
proposed  in  a  letter  to  Napoleon  two  projects  of  decrees,  which, 
as  M.  Villeneuve  remarks,  prove  more  than  anything  else  how 
little  he  understood  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom  he  thus 
wrote : — 

"  Sire, — Have  the  kindness  to  believe  a  man  who  has  never  de- 
ceived you,  and  who  is  sincerely  attached  to  you.  The  country  is  in 
danger ;  discontent  is  general ;  commotion  is  increasing  hourly  in 
the  departments,  as  well  as  in  Paris ;  civil  war  is  ready  to  break  out 
in  several  parts  of  France.  I  propose  to  your  Majesty  two  projects 
which  I  consider  necessary  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  to  bring  back 
to  you  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  They  must  issue  propria  motu,  and 
not  on  the  report  of  any  Minister,  or  in  consequence  of  the  deliber- 
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atioD  of  aDj  Council  of  State.    It  would  be  desirable  to  have  them 
published  in  the  course  of  the  day. — ^I  am,  ^c,  Cabnot." 

The  following  is  the  minute  of  the  two  projects  of  decrees  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  letter : — 

1.  "Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  It  being  our  intention  to 
allow  no  trace  of  feudality  to  exist,  we  have  decreed  and  decree  as 
follows  :  From  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  present  decree,  the 
denomination  of  subject  and  lord  shall  cease  to  be  used  among  the 
French." 

2.  "  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French.  Having  learned  through 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  of  France  to 
have  improvements  made  in  the  Constitutional  Act  prepared  for  its 
acceptance,  we  have  decreed  and  decree  as  follows : — 

'  "Art  1.  The  Chamber  of  Representatives  shall»  io  the  course  of 
next  session,  decide  on  the  modifications  of  which  the  Constitu- 
tional Act  is  susceptible  for  its  improvement. 

"  Art.  2.  The  new  Act  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
acceptance  in  the  Primary  Assemblies." 

These  projects  did  not  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  chose  to  prefer  absolute  power  to  the  constitutional 
government  of  a  free  people,  Carnot,  however,  continued  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties ;  and  after  Bonaparte  had  left 
Paris,  on  the  12th  of  June  1815,  for  the  head-quarters  of  his 
army  at  Beaumont,  the  Home  Minister  gave  the  most  energetic 
support  to  his  master,  more  it  is  supposed  from  a  dread  of  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons,  than  from  any  attachment  to  his  pei*son 
and  character.  In  the  extraordinary  position  in  which  Carnot 
was  now  placed,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  man  as  Fouch^,  Duke  of  Otranto,  he  should  have  given 
his  adhesion  to  measures  characterized  by  great  weakness,  and 
which  every  patriot  would  wish  to  throw  into  obscurity.  When 
Napoleon  retained  in  his  councils  such  a  man  as  Fouch^,  in 
spite  of  the  most  palpable  evidences  of  his  treason,  we  need  not 
be  surprised,  as  M.  Arago  has  observed,  that  Carnot  was  fasci- 
nated by  his  intrigues. 

Among  the  charges  against  Carnot  which  have  been  urged  by 
his  enemies,  is  that  of  having  accepted  the  title  of  Count  of  the 
Empire.  M.  Arago  has  given  us  the  following  interesting  and 
satisfactory  explanation,  if  any  were  wanted,  of  this  part  of  his 
conduct.  The  following  statement  was  communicated  to  M. 
Arago  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  event  which  it  records 
took  place : — 

"  When  I  was  at  dinner  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  (Carnot), 
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a  letter  arrived.  The  IMinister  broke  the  seal,  and  immediately  ex- 
claimed— *  Well,  gentlemen,  here  I  am,  a  Count  of  the  Empire  I  I  have 
a  strong  suspicion  of  the  quarter  from  which  the  blow  comes.  It  is 
mj  resignation  that  is  wanted — that  is  required.  I  will  not  give  him 
this  satisfaction.  I  will  remain,  as  I  believe  it  is  in  my  power  to  be 
useful  to  the  country.  The  day,  I  hope,  will  come  when  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  explain  myself  distinctly  respecting  this  act  of  perfidy. 
At  present  I  will  content  myself  with  disdaining  this  vain  title,  and 
with  never  adding  it  to  my  name ;  and  especially,  that  I  will  never 
take  the  diploma  of  it,  however  urgently  it  may  be  pressed  upon  me. 
From  this  moment,  gentlemen,  you  may  reckon  it  certain  that  Camot 
will  not  long  continue  Minister,  after  the  enemy  has  been  repulsed.'" — 
Biogrc^hie,  &c.,  pp.  101,  102. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  and  its  results  prevented  the  fulfilment 
of  this  prediction.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Carnot  to  communicate 
the  disastrous  intelligence  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  had  a  sharp  altercation  with  Marshal  Ney,  in  which 
was  remarked  the  singular  contrast  between  the  despair  of  a 
warrior  who  had  been  called  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  the  calm 
firmness  and  true  courage  of  the  stern  member  of  the  Convention. 
Amid  the  general  consternation  which  the  advance  of  the  allies 
produced,  Camot  never  despaired.  He  exerted  himself  in 
providing  for  the  public  safety,  and  persuaded  that  even  in 
such  a  crisis  the  valour  of  Napoleon  would  save  the  country, 
he,  who  as  a  tribune  had  dared  to  vote  against  the  elevation  of 
Bonaparte  to  the  imperial  throne,  now  vigorously  opposed  him- 
self to  his  abdication.  When  this  event  took  place  in  1815, 
Camot,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  shed  tears  over  his  last  hope 
of  liberty.  He  consented,  however,  to  be  one  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  provisional  Commission  of  Government,  which  exer- 
cised almost  no  other  function  than  to  sign  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  and  send  the  wreck  of  the  army  behind  the  Loire. 

Afber  having  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  for 
Napoleon  the  command  of  the  troops,  Carnot  did  everything  that 
he  could  to  hasten  his  departure,  and  to  induce  him  to  retire  to 
the  United  States ;  and  immediately  after  the  return  of  the 
king  he  himself  retired  once  more  to  that  home  of  virtue  and  of 
science  which  he  had  so  often  quitted  for  the  defence  of  his 
country.  Here,  however,  he  was  not  permitted  to  remain.  His 
devotion  to  one  sovereign  excited  the  enmity  of  another,  and  that 
branded  dynasty  which  neither  prosperity  nor  adversity  could 
teach,  paved  the  way  for  their  own  proscription,  by  proscribing 
the  noblest  of  their  subjects.  Carnot  was  ordered  to  repair  under 
surveillance  to  Blois,  as  inscribed  in  the  list  of  proscriptions 
prepared,  on  the  24th  July  1815,  by  his  colleague  the  Duke 
of  Otranto;  and  his  was  the  only  name  of  all  the  ministers 
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of  the  hundred  days  with  which  that  list  was  honoured.  "  If  this 
exceptional  severity,"  as  M.  Arago  remarks,  "was  the  consequence 
of  that  ardent  patriotism  under  which  our  colleague  disputed 
with  foreigners  tne  last  inch  of  the  territory  of  France,  or  of  his 
persisting,  unhappily  without  success,  in  pointing  out  to  the  Em- 
peror the  traitor  who  had  under  an  old  reputation  for  talent  been 
introduced  into  the  ministry,  the  glory  of  Camot  will  not  have 
been  sullied."  But  though  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  had 
no  feeling  for  the  representative  of  genius,  of  patriotism,  and  of 
virtue,  who  saw  it  to  be  his  duty  to  defend  his  country  whoever 
was  its  king, — there  was  another  prince,  and  one  of  a  higher  de- 
gree, and  a  nobler  nature,  whose  heart  could  be  softened  by  the 
misfortunes  of  a  hero  and  a  statesman,  whom  the  casualties  of  war 
had  overtaken.  The  Emperor  Alexander^  commiserating  the  lot 
of  his  noble  enemy,  had  made  several  representations  in  his  favour 
to  the  royal  government,  and  when  he  found  them  fruitless,  he 
had  provided  for  him  even  before  his  arrestment  on  the  night  of 
the  24th  July,  a  passport  for  the  Russian  states !  Carnot  went 
first  to  Germany,  and  though  travelling  under  a  false  name,  he  did 
not  renounce  the  title  of  a  Frenchman  till  he  crossed,  anew  and 
with  much  grief,  that  noble  river  to  which  he  had  the  signal 
honour  to  extend  the  frontier  of  his  country.  From  Germany 
he  repaired  to  Warsaw,  where  he  was  received  with  much  kind- 
ness by  the  Archduke  Constantino.  The  brave  Polish  patriots, 
so  often  crushed  under  the  tread  of  the  despot,  and  themselves, 
so  frequently  the  objects  of  hospitality,  were,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  readiest  to  dispense  it.  Camot's  arrival  among 
them  was  hailed  with  demonstrations  of  sympathy,  which  the 
depths  of  the  heart  only  can  dictate.  General  Krasinski  gave 
him  the  title  of  a  Majorat  in  lands  with  a  rent  of  8000  francs, 
which  he  held  of  Napoleon.  The  Count  de  Pac  wished  him  to 
accept  the  use  of  several  domains  ;  and  though  Carnot  was  not  a 
freemason,  all  the  masonic  lodges  of  the  kingdom  raised  a  sub- 
scription which  produced  a  very  considerable  sum ;  but  of  all 
these  offers,  which  he  refused,  the  one  which  sunk  deepest  in  the 
heart  of  Carnot,  was  that  of  a  Frenchman,  who  himself  poor,  and 
established  for  several  years  at  Warsaw,  went  one  morning  and 
offered  him  in  a  purse  the  fruit  of  the  savings  of  his  whole  life  1 
A  dislike  of  the  climate  of  Poland,  combined  with  a  desire  to 
be  nearer  his  native  country,  induced  Carnot  to  accept  of  the 
kind  offers  of  the  Prussian  Government,  and  to  establisn  himself 
at  Magdeburg,  where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  study, 
in  meditation,  and  in  the  company  of  one  of  his  sons,  whose 
education  he  superintended.  '*It  was,"  says  M.  Arago,  "a 
fine  sight  to  see  the  whole  of  Europe, — to  see  especially  its 
most  absolute  sovereigns  compelled,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  render 
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homage  to  that  which  was  great  and  noble  and  striking  in  the 
French  Revolution, — even  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  judges 
of  Louis  XVI. — even  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety .'''  Even  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  confess  the 
greatness  of  his  services,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  character,  when 
m  these  memorable  words  he  addressed  him  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  —  "•  Camot,  I  have  been  too  late  in  knowing  youP* 
Dumouriez  remarked  of  Carnot  that  he  was  an  austere  philoso- 
pher, a  perfect  citizen,  and  a  great  man;  and  he  added  that 
Carnot  was  the  creator  of  the  new  military  art  in  France,  which 
be  (Dumouriez)  had  only  had  time  to  sketch,  but  which  Bona- 
parte had  brought  to  perfection.  Carnot  died  at  Magdeburg 
the  2d  of  August  1823,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Church  of  St.  John. 

Carnot  was  in  his  person  considerably  above  the  middle  size, 
with  regular  and  masculine  features,  a  large  and  serene  fore- 
head, and  sharp  and  penetrating  blue  eyes.  His  manner  was 
polished  but  circumspect  and  cold,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty,  even 
m  the  costume  of  a  civilian,  one  could  perceive  somewhat  of  the 
military  air  to  which  in  his  youth  he  had  been  accustomed. 

After  having  viewed  Carnot  in  all  his  positions  as  a  member 
ef  the  Convention,  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  of 
the  Directory,  and  as  a  Minister  of  War,  a  military  engineer,  an 
academician,  and  an  exile,  M,  Arago  proceeds  to  give  some  in- 
teresting anecdotes  of  him  as  a  private  individual,  which,  while 
they  present  him  to  our  admiration  as  a  noble  example  of  disinter- 
estedness and  patriotism,  so  rare  among  public  men,  may  afford 
to  the  rulers  of  nations  lessons  of  deep  importance  to  society  as 
well  as  to  themselves. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  of  being  ambitious,  which  was  made 
against  Carnot,  M.  Arago  reminds  us  that  the  man  who  in 
1793  organized  fourteen  armies,  arranged  all  their  movements, 
nominated  and  replaced  generals,  and  even  cashiered  them,  as  at 
Wattignies,  on  the  field  of  battle  and  under  the  cannon  of  the 
enemy — was  but  a  simple  Captain  of  Engineers ;  and  even  when, 
as  one  of  the  Directory,  he  was  the  supreme  arbiter  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  armies,  sending  Hoche  to  La  Vendee,  Jourdan  to 
the  Mouse,  Moreau  to  the  Rhine  in  place  of  Pichegru ;  and,  by 
a  happier  inspiration  still,  confiding  to  Bonaparte  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  he  had  become  Major  of  Brigade  by  seni- 


*  In  the  Memoirs  of  Montholon,  Napoleon  is  made  to  say,  what  he  probably 
never  said,  and  what,  if  he  did  say,  is  not  true,  *'  that  Carnot  had  no  experience 
in  war ;  that  his  ideas  were  false  on  every  branch  of  the  military  art,  even  in  the 
attack  and  defence  of  places,  and  on  the  principles  of  fortification  which  he  had 
studied  all  his  life  ;  and  that  he  has  published  works  on  these  subjects  which  could 
be  avowed  only  by  a  man  who  had  no  practice  in  war." — Tom.  iii.  p.  124. 
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ority,  a  step  which  he  kept  till  the  18th  Fmctidor  drove  him 
from  France.  Even  when^  in  1801,  his  successor  in  the  War 
Office  placed  his  name  in  the  list  of  officers  who  were  to  be 
named  Generals  of  Division  of  the  French  army,  the  Canstds 
refused  to  listen  to  the  most  earnest  appeal  to  them  from  their 
new  Minister  of  War,  and  Camot  remained  in  his  former  humble 
position. 

But  justice  often  comes  at  last,  even  when  personal  danger 
wrests  It  from  the  unjust.  In  1814,  when  Camot  had  to  be 
appointed  Governor  of  Antwerp,  to  sustain  the  desperate  cause 
of  an  ungrateful  master,  the  clerk  was  astonished  to  find  that 
the  man  who  was  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  of  old 
Generals  was  only  a  Major  of  Brigade ;  and  having  represented 
the  case  in  the  proper  quarter,  Carnot,  ^^  in  imitation  of  a  certain 
ecclesiastical  personage,  who  in  the  same  day  received  the  lesser 
orders,  the  greater  orders,  the  office  of  Priest  and  the  rank  of 
Bishop,— passed  in  a  few  minutes  through  the  steps  of  Lieut- 
Colonel,  Oolonel,  General  of  Brigade,  and  General  of  Division." 
— "  Yes,^  adds  M.  Arago,  "  Camot  had  ambition,"  but  as  he 
himself  said,  '^  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  Spartans  to  defend  the 
pass  of  ThermopylaB."  It  was  not  likely  tnat  a  character  such 
as  this  would  be  stained  by  a  love  of  money,  or  by  habits  of 
ostentatious  and  luxurious  living.  When  Camot  returned  into 
private  life,  his  small  patrimony  was  untouched ;  and  hence,  as 
M.  Arago  remarks,  it  might  have  been  expected  from  his  simple 
habits  and  his  antipathy  to  show,  that  if  he  did  accumulate  wealth, 
lie  might  have  obtained  that  independence  which  was  enjoyed 
by  those  who,  like  himself,  had  held  lucrative  appointments. 

When  Camot  became  Minister  of  War,  after  the  18th  Brumaire, 
the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  even  that  of  the  clerks  in  the  War-office, 
was  fifteen  months  in  arrear.  Before  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed, 
everything  was  paid  but  the  salary  and  allowances  of  the  Minister 
himself.  The  EpingUs  (pin-money,)  the  name  given  to  those 
douceurs  which  were  levied  under  old  contracts,  both  public  and 

Erivate,  were  not  likely  to  pass  into  the  treasury  of  Camot.  A 
orse-dealer  with  whom  he  had  large  transactions,  brought  him 
50,000  francs  as  the  sum  due  to  him  under  this  name.  Having 
sened  his  official  apprenticeship  in  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  where  contractors  durst  not  speak  of  douceurs,  Camot 
did  not  at  first  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  liberality  which 
was  offered  him ;  but  when  he  did  understand  it,  he  received  the 
money  with  a  smile,  but  immediately  paid  it  back  again  to  ac- 
count of  the  horses  which  the  dealer  nad  contracted  to  furnish 
for  the  army. 

Our  author  mentions  another  instance  of  the  honesty  of  his 
colleague,  less  with  the  view  of  doing  honour  to  his  memory,  tham 
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with  the  hope^  feeble  as  that  was,  of  its  having  some  effect  in  check- 
ing the  prodigality  of  certain  ministers  of  the  day.  It  had  become 
necessary,  after  the  18th  Bmmaire,  that  Moreau  should  send  one 
of  his  divisions  to  the  army  of  Italy,  and  that  the  Minister  of  War 
should  carry  into  execution  this  order  of  the  Consuls,  dated  15th 
Flor^al  1800.  Camot,  with  six  officers  of  his  staff,  two  couriers 
and  a  domestic,  repaired  to  Germany,  inspecting  on  their  way  the 
troops  stationed  between  Dijon  and  Geneva.  After  passing 
through  the  cantonments  on  the  Rhine,  they  visited  the  forts, 
and  having  fixed  with  the  General-in-Chief  the  plan  of  the  future 
campaign,  they  returned  to  Paris.  The  Treasury  had  allowed 
24,000  francs  for  this  service.  On  his  return  Camot  paid  back 
10,680,  having  in  the  expenditure  of  13,320  franc-s,  acted  libe- 
rally to  his  companions,  and  obeyed  the  orders  he  received  to 
give  splendour  and  importance  to  his  mission  at  the  principal 

E laces  which  he  visited.  The  Clerks  of  the  Treasury  did  not 
now  how  to  enter  the  sum  of  10,680  francs  in  their  books;  but 
upon  turning  back  to  the  period  when,  as  a  representative  of  the 
people,  Carnot  had  inspected  the  Kepublican  armies,  the  Clerks  of 
Finance  found  in  their  Registry  the  very  entry  which  they 
sought,  and  this  as  often  as  Carnot  had  fulfilled  his  mission. 

That  the  cold  and  reserved  manners  of  Camot  were  united  with 
a  warm  and  affectionate  heart,  M.  Arago  has  given  the  most  ample 
evidence.  "  He  was  certainly  not,"  as  D'Alembert  said  of  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Academy,  "  a  volcano  covered  with  snowy* 
but  there  was  about  him  "  something  which  went  straight  to  the 
heart,  which  touched,  and  moved,  and  electrified  it."  His  noble 
conduct  to  Latour  d'Auvergne,  and  to  Colonel  Bisson,  under 
very  different  circumstances,  has  been  described  with  such  beauty 
and  power  by  M.  Arago,  that  we  regret  the  necessity  of  abridg- 
ing such  interesting  details.  General  Latour  d'Auvergne,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  learning  as  well  as  his  bravery,  was  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  Turenne.  When  the  Revolution 
broke  out  and  deprived  him  of  all  the  advantages  of  his  position, 
he  hastened  to  the  field  when  the  frontiers  of  his  country  were 
assailed.  He  refused  all  promotion  beyond  the  rank  of  a  captain ; 
but  in  order  that  his  eminent  services  might  be  made  available  to 
the  State,  Carnot  collected  into  one  corps  all  the  companies  of 
grenadiers  in  the  army  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  and  having 
removed  every  officer  above  the  rank  of  a  captain,  older  than  Latour 
d'Auvergne,  the  modest  soldier  found  himself  charged  with  an 
important  command ;  and  so  brilliant  were  the  services  of  this 
remarkable  body  of  men,  that  it  received  from  the  Spaniards  the 
name  of  the  Infernal  Column,  When  Camot  became  Minister 
of  War,  Latour  d^Auvergne  quitted  for  a  third  time  the  lite- 
rary pursuits  which  were  so  dear  to  him,  and  offered  to  serve 
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under  Moreau.  Carnot  could  not  bear  to  see  the  commander 
of  the  Infernal  Column,  the  author  of  the  Origines  Gauloisesj 
and  a  correspondent  of  the  Institute,  arrive  on  the  Rhine  as  the 
most  obscure  combatant.  The  title  of  "  First  Grenadier  of 
France^'  struck  his  imagination.  Latour  d'Auvergne  was  o£Bci- 
ally  invested  with  it ;  and  without  removing  the  epaulettes  of  the 
grenadier,  he  became  equal  in  the  soldiers'  eyes,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  army. 

"  The  first  grenadier  of  the  Republic,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  was  killed  by 
the  stroke  of  a  lance  on  the  27th  June  1800,  at  the  battle  of  Neuburg. 
The  whole  French  army  bitterly  lamented  his  loss.  As  for  Camot,  his 
profound  grief  inspired  him  with  an  idea  which  antiquity,  otherwise 
so  idolatrous  of  military  glory,  might  have  envied.  According  to  an 
order  which  he  issued  when  the  46th  demi-brigade  was  reformed, 
the  muster  always  commenced  with  the  name  of  Latour  cTAuvergne, 
The  grenadier  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  first  rank  then  advanced 
two  steps,  and  replied  so  as  to  be  heard  over  the  whole  line, '  Died  on 
the  field  of  honour !'  {Mort  au  champ  cfhonneur  I)  The  brief,  expressive, 
and  solemn  homage  which  a  regiment  thus  paid  every  day  to  him  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  its  ranks  by  courage,  wisdom,  and  patri- 
otism, ought,  I  think,  to  maintain  that  spirit  by  which  heroes  are 
nursed.  I  affirm,  besides,  that  the  noble  words  repeated  in  the  bar- 
racks, in  the  guard-room,  beneath  the  tent,  and  at  the  bivouac,  had 
deeply  engraven  the  recollection  of  Latour  d'Auvergne  on  the  me- 
mory of  the  soldiers.  Whence  came  these  long  lines  of  grenadiers, 
cried  the  staff"  of  Marshal  Oudinot,  when  in  the  first  days  of  October 
1805,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Grand  Army  passed  through  Neu- 
burg? Why  do  they  deviate  from  the  route  pointed  out  to  them? 
Their  silent  and  solemn  march  excites  curiosity — they  are  followed 
and  observed  ?  The  grenadiers  went,  gentlemen,  near  to  Oberhausen, 
to  whet  their  sabres  on  the  rough  stone  which  covered  the  body  of  the 
first  grenadier  of  France  !" — Biographie,  &c.,  pp.  Ill,  112. 

The  anecdote  of  Colonel  Bisson  is  no  less  touching  and  in- 
structive. "  At  the  battle  of  Messenheim,  near  Inspruck,  in  1800, 
General  Championnet  had  noticed  the  bold  intrepidity  of  Colonel 
Bisson,  and  asked  for  him  the  epaulettes  of  a  general  of  brigade. 
Weeks  passed  without  any  news  of  his  promotion.  Bisson  becomes 
impatient,  waits  upon  the  minister,  and  addresses  him  in  an  angry 
and  brutal  manner.  '  Young  man,^  replies  Carnot,  calmly,  *  it  is 
possible  that  I  may  have  made  a  mistake,  but  your  uncivil  manners 
may  prevent  me  from  correcting  it.  Go — I  will  inquire  carefully 
into  your  services.'  '  My  services  !'  replied  the  Colonel ;  '  ah  1 1 
know  too  well  that  you  despise  them, — ^you,  who  from  the  floor  of 
this  office  send  us  coldly  an  order  to  die.  Away  from  danger 
and  the  severity  of  the  seasons,  you  have  forgotten,  and  will  still 
forget,  that  our  blood  flows,  and  that  we  lie  upon  the  ground.' — 
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*  Colonel/  replied  the  Minister,  *  this  is  too  much ;  it  i8  for 
your  own  interest  that  our  conversation  is  not  continued  in  such 
H  tone.  Withdraw  !  your  address  if  you  please  ?  Go — and  in  a 
short  time  you  will  hear  news  from  me.^  These  last  words,  de- 
Kvered  in  a  solemn  tone,  opened  the  eyes  of  Colonel  Bisson.  He 
hastened  to  seek  for  consolation  from  a  devoted  friend,  General 
Bessieres.  Here,  however,  he  was  made  to  understand  that  a 
council  of  war  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  folly. 
Expecting  this,  Bisson  hides  himself,  and  a  faithful  servant  goes 
hourly  to  the  hotel  to  find  the  dreaded  summons.  The  mimste- 
rial  pacquet  at  last  arrives.  Bisson  in  great  excitement  tears 
open  the  cover.  The  pacquet,  gentlemen,  contained  the  brevet 
of  General  of  Brigade,  and  the  letters  of  service."  The  repent- 
ant soldier  rushed  to  the  war-office  to  express  his  gratitude  and 
admiration  ;  but,  though  he  was  denied  admission,  he  published 
in  the  evening  the  particulars  of  the  results  of  his  interview  with 
Carnot. 

The  following  is  the  eloquent  conclusion  of  the  Life  of  Car- 
not: — 

"  Of  all  the  qualities,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  of  which  great  men 
may  boast,  Modesty  seems  to  be  the  least  obligatory,  and  those 
who  deem  it  of  the  greatest  value,  are  those  for  whom  it  will 
procure  the  most  durable  fame.  Who,  for  example,  does  not 
know  by  heart  the  letter  which  Turenne  wrote  to  his  wife  170  years 
ago,  on  the  day  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Dunes.  *  The  enemy 
have  come  to  us,  they  have  been  beaten.  God  be  praised.  I  have 
been  a  little  fatigued  during  the  day.  I  wish  you  good  night,  and  I 
go  to  bed.' 

"  Carnot  did  not  forget  himself  less  than  the  illustrious  general  of 
Louis  XIV.,  not  only  among  his  intimate  connexions,  but  even  when 
he  wrote  to  the  Convention.  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  the 
part  which  he  took  at  the  battle  of  Wattignies.  Eead  the  bulletin 
which  this  memorable  and  decisive  event  inspired,  and  you  will  in 
vain  seek  in  it  any  words  which  remind  you  of  the  representative  of 
the  people.  '  The  Republicans  charged  with  the  bayonet  in  advance, 
and  remained  victorious.' 

"  All  of  you,  too,  who  have  known  Carnot,  tell  me  if  he  ever  with- 
out a  direct  and  pressing  invitation,  willingly  conversed  with  you 
about  those  European  events  which  he  had  so  often  directed.  Justly 
jealous  of  the  esteem  of  France,  the  former  Director,  while  in  exile, 
replied  in  writing  to  the  calumnies  of  his  accusers.  His  argument 
was  on  such  occasions  spirited,  poignant,  and  severe.  It  was  visible 
in  each  line  that  it  proceeded  from  a  wounded  heart  Nor  did 
the  most  legitimate  invitation  ever  lead  our  colleague  beyond  the 
circle  which  his  enemies  had  marked  out.  His  defence  might  in^ 
some  respects  resemble  an  attack,  but  in  reality  when  more  narrowly 
examined,  it  was  still  a  defence.  Carnot  disclaimed  the  thought 
of  erecting  a  pedestal  with  the  immortal  trophies  which  he  had 
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achieved  during  his  Conventional  and  directorial  career.     Modesty, 
gentlemen,  is  of  a  noble  character  when  it  thus  triumphs  over  paasioii. 

'*  In  matters  of  science,  the  illustrious  academician  exhibited  the 
same  reserve.  It  might  be  truly  said  that  he  regulated  his  conduct 
by  the  reflection  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ingenious  of  your  in- 
terpreters. '  When  a  philosopher  speaks  for  the  instruction  of 
others,  and  in  the  exact  measure  of  the  instruction  which  they  wish  to 
acquire,  he  confers  a  favour.  If  he  speaks  only  to  shew  his  own 
knowledge,  the  favour  is  conferred  by  those  who  listen  to  him.' 

"  Modesty,  too,  is  a  quality  worthy  of  esteem  and  respect  only 
when  it  exists  in  individuals.  Public  bodies,  and  academies  in  par- 
ticular, would  be  guilty  of  an  error,  and  would  fail  in  their  highest 
duty,  if  they  neglected  to  display  before  the  public  the  legitimate  titles 
which  they  have  to  the  esteem,  to  the  gratitude,  and  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  The  more  they  are  justly  celebrated,  the  greater 
is  the  desire  to  belong  to  them,  and  the  more  will  the  laborious  efforts 
which  they  make  to  attain  this  end  turn  to  the  advantage  of  science 
and  the  glory  of  the  human  mind.  This  sentiment,  gentlemen,  has 
encouraged  me  to  unfold  before  you  in  all  its  details  and  in  its  true 
light,  a  life  so  full,  so  varied,  and  so  stormy  as  that  of  Camot.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  the  Academy  of  Sciences  has  with  religious  care 
preserved  the  memories  of  the  geometers,  the  natural  philosophers, 
the  astronomers,  and  the  naturalists  who  have  adorned  it.  The  name 
of  the  great  citizen  who  by  his  genius  preserved  France  from  foreign 
subjugation,  ought,  I  think,  to  be  inscribed  with  some  solemnity  in 
this  glorious  Pantheon." — Biograpkie,  &c.,  pp.  115-117. 

Such  was  the  man  whose  career  terminated  in  exile — a  man 
above  all  Greek — above  all  Roman  fame.  France  can  forget 
Garnet  only  when  she  is  herself  forgotten.  The  tablet  of  Panaa 
marble,  on  which  his  friend  has  sculptured  his  virtues  and  en- 
graven his  wrongs,  will  convey  to  every  clime,  and  preserve  for 
every  age,  the  lesson  which  it  so  emphatically  records.  But 
another  monument — one  which  appeals  to  the  eye,  and  rises  to 
the  heavens,  is  still  due  to  the  warrior  who  defended  his  coun- 
try, and  to  the  sage  who  adorned  it.  The  ashes  of  such  a  man 
cannot  rest  in  the  land  of  the  stranger.  The  blow  which  struck 
the  Bourbons  reversed  the  sentence  which  drove  Garnot  into 
exile;  and  France  must  yet  claim  from  Prussia  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  noblest  of  her  sons.  Paris  with  one  heart  will 
welcome  them  within  its  walls,  and  the  hands  of  the  wise  and 
the  brave  will  place  them  near  the  heart  of  Turenne,  which 
Garnot  had  deposited  beneath  the  dome  of  the  Invalids,  and 
near  the  ashes  of  Napoleon,  w  hom  he  first  ushered  into  the  field 
of  glory,  and  whom  he  last  defended  when  that  glory  was 
dimmed. 

In  thus  pleading  the  cause  and  emblazoning  the  deeds  of  de- 
parted genms,  let  us  not  overlook  the  lessons  of  warning  and  of 
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wisdom  which  they  breathe.  The  biography  of  him  who  was  at 
once  a  statesman  and  a  sage — a  patriot  and  a  warrior — an  idol 
and  an  exile — an  affectionate  father  and  an  unchanging  friend — 
a  man  whom  no  immorality  had  stained,  and  no  avarice  disho- 
noured— the  biography  of  such  a  man  is  the  most  instructive  of 
all  homilies — the  brightest  of  all  examples.  By  the  dimensions 
of  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  giant,  we  are  enabled  to  scan  the 
stature,  and  mark  the  symmetry  of  other  minds,  and  during  this 
humbling  process  we  cannot  but  measure  the  littlenest,  and 
mourn  over  the  weakness  of  our  own.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
legacy  which  a  Great  Man  bequeathes  to  his  race.    The  contem- 

[)lative  mind  strives  to  discover  the  principles  by  which  so  god- 
ike  a  form  has  been  moulded,  and  the  training  by  which  such 
mental  powers  have  been  developed  and  applied.  The  truths 
which  we  thus  seek  are  not,  like  many  others,  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well ;  they  are  seen  in  their  counterparts,  lying  on 
the  surface  and  leavening  the  mass  of  social  life.  They  appear 
in  the  absence  of  those  lofty  principles  which  can  alone  secure 
the  happiness  and  promote  the  moral  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  nations.  They  are  proclaimed  "  on  the  house  top" — in 
the  ignorance  and  crimes  of  the  people — in  the  degeneracy  of 
the  priest — the  selfishness  of  the  legislator — and  the  pusillani- 
mity of  the  statesman.  They  are  displayed  in  genius  neglected 
— in  knowledge  taxed — in  talent  and  worth  excluded  from  office 
by  the  tests  of  a  fanatical  and  a  sectarian  intolerance. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  there  is  no  vital  air  in  which  patriot- 
ism and  public  virtue  can  breathe.  Their  very  seeds  may  die — 
and  the  memory  of  illustrious  men,  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
may  perish  for  ever.  A  Washington  illustrated  the  century 
that  has  passed.  A  Carnot  has  adorned  that  which  is  passing. 
Can  our  annals  produce  a  name  like  these — of  one  who  lived 
for  the  future — who  identified  himself  with  his  country,  and 
who  in  the  hurricanes  of  revolution  and  of  war,  would  have 
lashed  himself  to  the  mast,  to  live  or  to  die  with  the  vessel  of 
the  State  ? 
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The  law  of  Laissez-faire,  held  by  some  of  the  earlier  political 
economists  to  be  absolute  and  inviolable,  is  gradually  receiving 
its  due  limitations,  without  losing  its  ground  as  a  law  found^ 
on  the  right,  or  rather  on  the  duty,  of  every  man,  to  be  self- 
energizing  and  self-developed.  ^^  Laissez-faire,'^  in  its  extreme 
meaning  of  "  no  human  government  whatsoever,"  is  in  fact  the 
ideal  state  of  mankind,  the  realization  in  society  of  Augustin's 
"  Ama,  et  fac  quicquid  vis ;"  and  in  proportion  as  men  are 
men,  and  their  humanity  on  all  points  whatever  is  developed  and 
perfected,  they  may  be  safely  left  to  the  suggestions  of  their  owi> 
hearts  and  reason. 

But  "Ama,  et  fac  quicquid  vis,"  is  by  no  means  identical 
with  "Ama  teipsum,  et  fac  quicquid  vis;"  and  a  state  of  society 
in  which  self-interest  is  the  ruling  motive  of  action,  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  one  in  which  a  one  divine  inspiration,  a  one  reason, 
a  one  purpose,  rule  all  alike.  And  how  far  we  are  from  this 
latter  ideal  state,  how  near  to  that  former  bestial  one,  we  all 
know  but  too  well.  We  are  in  an  abnormal,  in  what  Scripture — 
in  words  which  will  after  all  prove  to  be  the  most  terse,  deep, 
and  scientific — calls  a  "  fallen  "  state  ;*  we  have  deflected  from 
our  ideal ;  we  have  been  untrue  in  every  age  and  clime  to  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  our  species.  Overlooking  this  fact, 
the  earlier  political  economists  were  too  apt  to  look  at  the  pre- 
sent  accidents  of  human  society  as  if  they  were  its  constitutional 
and  ideal  phenomena.  They  often  mistook  the  tendencies  of 
fallen  man  for  eternal  laws,  and  commanded  that  he  should  be 
left  to  live  an  ideal  life  of  free  self-government,  while  he  was, 
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tie  facto,  a  slave  to  his  own  lusts  and  passions,  and  a  tyrant  to 
those  weaker  than  himself;  and  among  the  vulgar,  there  have 
been  always  selfish,  lazy,  or  lawless  hearts,  ready  to  raise  in 
Response  a  cuckoo-cry  of  "  Leave  us  to  ourselves — it  is  the  law 
of  the  universe;^  ignoring  the  fact,  that  to  leave  them  to  them- 
celves,  means  to  leave  those  weaker  than  them  to  be  their  prey. 

The  truth  is,  that,  in  proportion  as  any  man,  or  nation,  or 
class,  are  fallen — in  proportion  as  they  are  beasts,  savages,  or 
children — thus  unconditionally  to  apply  laissez-faire  to  them  is 
as  gross  cruelty,  in  the  form  of  justice,  as  it  would  be  to  leave  a 
kennel  of  mad  dogs  to  bite  each  other ;  a  tribe  of  savages  to 
be  decimated  by  small-pox,  because  there  was  no  demand  for 
vaccination  among  them ;  a  child  to  run  naked  in  the  woods 
to  shift  for  itself,  and,  if  not  poisoned  by  wild  berries  or  eaten 
by  wolves,  develop  its  individuality  freely  into  a  "  Peter  the  wild 
boy." 

At  "the  other  pole  of  the  antinomy,**^  as  the  Germans  would 
say,  stand  the  advocates  of  paternal  government.  These,  too, 
have  a  truth  upon  their  side  ;  but  these,  like  those  advocates  of 
laissez-faire,  already  referred  to,  have  turned  their  truth  into  a 
falsehood  and  a  tyranny,  simply  by  urging  it  unreservedly.  It  is 
true  that  all  government  should  be  paternal;  but  then  the  word 
paternal  must  be  defined — and  defined  in  accordance  with  the 
duties  of  a  father.  It  should,  doubtless,  help  and  guide  all  those 
who  are  unable  to  help  and  guide  themselves.  It  should  coerce 
those  who  are  blind  to  the  interests  of  their  neighbours  and  the 
common-weal.  In  short,  if  any  class  be  beasts,  they  must  have 
tamers;  if  savages,  they  must  have  tutors;  if  children,  they 
must  have  parents.  But  for  what  purpose  ?  To  keep  them  what 
they  are?  Surely  not;  but  to  raise  them  to  that  which  they  are 
not^ — to  make  the  beasts  men ;  the  savages  civilized ;  the  chil- 
dren adult  and  self-dependent  sons — in  short,  to  restore  them  to 
that  very  ideal  from  whence  they  have  fallen.  "  Paternal  go- 
vernments," so  called,  have  ignored  this ;  they  have  ignored  the 
fact  of  there  being  a  possible  ideal  of  man — a  redemption  ready 
for  fallen  man,  a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth — and  therefore  it 
happens,  significantly  enough,  that  those  governments  which 
have  been  the  most  doggedly  quasi-paternal,  have  been  either 
utterly  godless,  or  else  Romish — that  is,  belonging  to  the  religion 
which  denies  individual  responsibility,  the  right  to  individual 
development,  and  a  really  human,  not  a  merely  ascetic  and 
saintly,  ideal  of  man.  The  most  complete  paternal  government 
of  our  own  times,  that  of  Austria,  has  an  explicit  combination 
of  both  these  elements — of  a  mixture  of  sheer  Atheism  and  sheer 
superstition,  both  in  governors  and  governed. 

The  office  of  all  government,  paternal  or  other,  is,  as  the 
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Bible  sets  forth,  self-sacrifice,  and  not  selfish  advantage ;  and  the 
perfect  method  of  fulfilling  that  self-sacrifice,  is  gradually  to 
render  its  own  office  unnecessary;  to  teach  its  subjects,  not 
merely  to  obey  it,  but  to  do  without  it ;  to  be,  in  short,  truly 
paternal,  by  educating  its  children  into  sons,  who  may  go  forth 
and  labour  freely  for  themselves,  and  on  their  own  responsibility, 
according  to  the  laws  which  have  been  taught  them,  and  with 
that  sense  of  a  common  brotherhood,  a  common  family  interest, 
which  they  have  acquired  under  their  father's  teaching. 

The  advocates  of  either  method,  then,  properly  limited  and  ex- 
plained, seem  to  have  a  truth  on  their  side.  There  is  surely  some 
one  mesothetic  truth,  deeper  and  wider  than  either,  which  under- 
lies and  explains  both,  and  to  act  on  which  is  to  act  on  both  at  once 
without  violating  either.  The  discovery — or  resuscitation — ot 
such  a  truth  seems  to  be  the  chief  problem  of  social  government ; 
and  to  be  especially  needed,  ancl  therefore  perhaps  especially 
easy  to  discover,  in  this  present  age. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  there  are  practical  canons  enough  al- 
ready laid  down  to  guide  us  safely  in  our  mode  of  dealing  with 
particular  cases.  One  such  is  given  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  Political 
Economy  (page  521)  : — 

"  §  7.  We  have  observed,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  business  of 
life  is  better  performed  when  those  who  have  an  immediate  interest 
in  it  are  left  to  take  their  own  course,  uncontrolled  either  by  the 
mandate  of  the  law  or  the  meddling  of  any  public  functionary.  The 
persons,  or  some  of  the  persons,  who  do  the  work,  are  likely  to  be 
better  judges  than  the  Government  of  the  means  of  attaining  the  par- 
ticular end  at  which  they  aim.  Were  we  to  suppose  what  is  not  very 
probable,  that  the  Government  has  possessed  itself  of  the  best  know- 
ledge which  had  been  acquired  up  to  a  given  time  by  the  persons 
most  skilled  in  the  occupation,  even  then  the  individual  agent  has  so 
much  stronger  and  more  direct  an  interest  in  the  result,  that  the  means 
are  far  more  likely  to  be  improved  and  perfected  if  left  to  his  uncon- 
trolled choice.  But  if  the  workman  is  generally  the  best  selector  of 
means,  can  it  be  affirmed,  with  the  same  universality,  that  the  con- 
sumer, or  person  served,  is  the  most  competent  judge  of  the  end  ? 
Is  the  buyer  always  qualified  to  judge  of  the  commodity?  If  not, 
the  presumption  in  favour  of  the  competition  of  the  market  does  not 
apply  to  the  case ;  and  if  the  commodity  be  one  in  the  quality  of 
which  society  has  much  at  stake,  the  balance  of  advantages  may  be 
in  favour  of  some  mode  or  degree  of  intervention,  by  the  authorized 
representatives  of  the  collective  interest  of  the  state. 

'^  §  8.  Now,  the  proposition  that  the  consumer  is  a  competent  judge 
of  the  commodity,  can  be  admitted  only  with  numerous  abatements 
and  exceptions.  He  is  generally  the  best  judge  (though  even  this 
is  not  true  universally)  of  the  material  objects  produced  for  his  use. 
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These  are  destined  to  supply  some  physical  want,  or  gratify  some 
taste  or  inclination,  respecting  which  wants  or  inclinations  there  is  no 
appeal  from  the  person  who  feels  them ;  or  they  are  the  means  and 
appliances  of  some  occupation  for  the  use  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it, 
who  may  be  presumed  to  be  judges  of  the  things  required  in  their 
own  habitual  employment.  But  there  are  other  things  of  the  worth 
of  which  the  demand  of  the  market  is  by  no  means  a  test ;  things  of 
which  the  utility  does  not  consist  in  ministering  to  inclinations,  nor  in 
serving  the  daily  uses  of  life,  and  the  want  of  which  is  least  felt  where 
the  need  is  greatest.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  those  things  which 
are  chiefly  used  as  tending  to  raise  the  character  of  human  beings. 
The  uncultivated  cannot  be  competent  judges  of  cultivation.  Those 
who  most  need  to  be  made  wiser  and  better  usually  desire  it  least, 
and  if  they  desired  it,  would  be  incapable  of  finding  the  way  to  it  by 
their  own  lights.  It  will  continually  happen,  on  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, that  the  end  not  being  desired,  the  means  will  not  be  provided 
at  all,  or  that  the  persons  requiring  improvement  having  an  imperfect 
or  altogether  erroneous  conception  of  what  they  want,  the  supply 
called  forth  by  the  demand  of  the  market  will  be  anything  but  what 
is  really  required." 

Now  these  observations,  like  those  which  precede  them,  apply 
directly  to  the  Water  Supply  of  large  towns.  Here  the  end 
proposed  is  pure  and  wholesome  water.  That  the  consumer  is 
not  the  best  judge  of  this,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  facts — that 
people  are  often  content  for  years  to  drink,  under  the  name  of 
water,  fluids  which  physicians  know  well,  and  indeed  often  warn 
them  in  vain,  to  be  mere  diluted  poison, — that  the  substances 
which  make  water  unwholesome  are  generally  impalpable  except 
to  microscopic  examination  or  chemical  tests, — that  diseases  pro- 
duced or  aggravated  by  them,  such  as  calculous  disorders,  dys- 
pepsia, cholera,  &c.,  are  not  suspected  by  the  mass  of  water 
consumers  to  have  the  slightest  connexion  with  the  liquid  which 
they  drink, — and  that,  therefore,  to  use  Mr.  Mill's  words,  the 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  competition  of  the  market  does  not 
apply  without  limitation  to  water  supplies. 

Moreover,  to  continue  our  comment  on  the  paragraph  which 
we  have  just  quoted,  cleanliness  may  surely  be  classed  among 
those  things  "  the  want  of  which  is  least  felt  where  the  need  is 
greatest."  If  the  uncultivated  are  no  competent  judges  of  culti- 
vation, surely  the  dirty  are  eoually  incompetent  judges  of  clean- 
liness. If  Mr.  Mill's  remarks  refer,  as  he  well  says,  to  those 
things  which  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  "raise  the  char- 
acter of  human  beings,"  surely  cleanliness,  which  stands  in 
first  rank  among  such  things,  is  within  its  scope.  It  is  surely, 
as  the  old  proverb  says,  next  to  godliness ;  without  it  education 
is  half  powerless,  for  self-respect  is  all  but  impossible.  We  do 
not  speak  of  the  stains  contracted  by  honest  labour,  which  the 
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batcher  or  the  nightman  washes  off  after  his  daily  work,  and 
returns  at  once  to  decency  and  comfort,  but  of  the  habitual  in- 
grained personal  dirt,  where  washing  is  either  impossible  or  not 
cared  for ;  the  dirt  which  extends  itself  from  the  body  to  the 
clothes,  the  house,  the  language,  the  thoughts ;  the  dirt  of  thou- 
sands and  ten  thousands  in  our  great  cities,  who  literally  never 
dream  of  washing,  simply  because  it  has  been  to  them  from 
childhood  a  luxury  as  impossible  as  turtle  or  champagne.  Among 
these  the  demand  for  water,  like  that  for  education,  is  exactly  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  need.  Are  these  creatures,  at  once 
animals,  savages,  and  children,  to  be  left  for  pure  water  to  the 
Jaws  of  market  demand?  They  do  not  even  require  it  for 
drinking.  Gin  and  beer  are  their  beverages.  We  shall  see 
hereafter  what  strong  excuses  they  have  for  resorting  to  these 
even  when  water  is  ft  hand,  much^more  then  when  iv  washing 
their  rags  it  has  to  be  begged  or  stolen,  and  that  only  three 
times  a-week.  But  there  is  surely  another  case  in  which  the 
law  of  laissez-faire  admits  of  modification,  namely,  when  the  com- 
modity is  one  which  is  necessary  to  the  consumer,  but  of  very 
small  profit  to  the  producer.  There  are  things  which  would  be 
incalculable  blessings,  we  may  boldly  say,  which  are  absolute 
necessaries  to  the  poor,  with  which  private  speculators  have  but 
a  very  small  interest  in  providing  them,  on  account  of  the  small 
price  which  they  are  able  to  give  in  return :  and  water  is  one 
of  these.  Too  many  town  landlords  are  well  aware  what  very 
little  direct  interest  they  have  in  seeing  that  the  wretched  houses 
from  which  they  draw  their  rents  are  properly  watered  and 
sewered.  Their  tenants  are  careless  about  cleanliness.  They 
do  not  refuse  to  take  a  house  because  it  is  unprovided  with  the 
commonest  decencies  of  life.  Or  again,  they  must  live  near 
their  work,  and  take  any  hovel  which  they  can  find.  Or  again, 
the  increasing  demand  for  houses  treads  so  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  increasing  supply,  that  the  landlord  can  obtain  an 
exorbitant  rent,  let  the  state  of  the  house  be  what  it  will,  and 
let  it  again  the  very  day  the  house  is  unoccupied.  All  these 
influences  are  more  or  less  at  work  in  the  crowded  districts  of 
our  gi'eat  cities,  and  are  especially  strong  in  vast  tracts  of  the 
metropolis ;  and  wheresoever  this  is  the  case,  any  attention  to 
water  or  sewage  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  is  a  mere  alms,  a 
waste  of  capital  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  It  is  true,  his 
tenants  are  decimated  by  rickets  and  consumption,  fever  and 
cholera ;  but  he  lives  in  a  very  different  quarter.  His  own 
house  is  comparatively  well  watered  and  sewered. 

"  Let  the  galled  jade  wince, 
His  withers  are  un wrung." 
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And^  in  the  mean  time)  his  tenants  are  too  ignorant,  too  careless, 
above  all  too  poor,  to  make  the  necessary  improvements  for 
themselves ;  and  being,  at  most,  tenants  by  the  quarter  or  the 
half-year,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  invest  their  earnings  and 
create  a  demand  for  permanent  improvements  in  houses  which 
they  may  leave  in  a  few  months.  This  is,  we  assert,  the  normal 
state  of  all  the  poorer  districts  of  London,  of  too  many  provincial 
towns,  and  of  tne  greater  part  of  the  agricultural  districts.  Is 
•it  one  which  is  to  be  left  to  right  itself?  It  has  been  given 
up  hitherto  to  laissez-faire  and  individual  self-interest ;  and  as 
for  the  fruits  of  it,  if  our  own  eyes  and  noses  will  not  demon- 
strate them  to  us  in  a  walk  through  any  of  the  poorer  streets  in 
London,  one  single  statistical  fact  should  be  enough  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  most  obstinate  supporter  of  no-government. 
When  the  cholera  of  1832-3  ravaged  London,  one  person  out 
of  every  255  died.  That  this  epidemic  was,  if  not  entirely 
caused,  yet  infinitely  aggravated,  by  the  defective  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  London  water  and  sewage,  which  latter  item  very 
much  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the  water  supply,  was  noto- 
riously and  indisputably  proved  by  medical  and  scientific  evi- 
dence of  every  kind.  We  need  only  instance  the  invaluable 
Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population, 
by  Mr.  Chadwick.  That  Report  was  published  in  1842.  The 
cholera  returned  in  1849.  Had  the  sanitary  condition  of  Lon- 
don improved  one  whit  in  the  interval  ?  So  far  from  it,  the 
deaths  from  the  same  cause  in  the  second  attack  amounted  to 
ONE  in  every  one  hundred  and  fifty-one,  or  four-sevenths 
more  than  in  the  first  one.    This  fact  we  think  needs  no  comment. 

While  such  a  patent  practical  refutation  stares  us  in  the  face, 
we  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  assertions  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  press,  that  Government  had  much  better  leave  the  Lon- 
doners alone;  that  they  know  their  own  interests,  and  can 
manage  their  own  water  supplies  perfectly  for  themselves. 

No  doubt  they  can ;  but  can  they  manage  the  water  supply 
of  the  poor  ?  If  they  can,  why  have  they  not  managed  it  ?  They 
may  understand  their  own  interests ;  but  do  they  understand 
the  interests  of  the  poor?  And  will  they  prefer  their  own  inte- 
rest, or  that  of  the  poor,  when  the  two  happen  to  clash,  as  they 
do  in  this  case  ?  If  they  do,  why  are  things  as  they  are  ?  Surely, 
if  the  existing  water  companies,  the  parochial  and  district  boards 
of  the  metropolis,  and  the  general  demand  of  the  London  public, 
be  so  competent  to  induce  a  proper  water  supply  for  the  future, 
that  competence  ought  to  be  shewn  by  the  proper  state  of  the 
water  supply  at  present.  Similar  causes  should  produce  similar 
effects.  We  can  judge  of  what  the  metropoHs  will  do  for  itself, 
only  by  what  it  has  done.     Let  us  see  what  it  has  done,  on  the 
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method  of  private  speculation  by  quasi-competing,  but  really 
monopolist,  companies. 

Nine  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  Liddle,  one  of  the  medical  ofiicers  of 
the  Whitechapel  Union,  stated  that,  in  his  district, — 

''  There  was  not,  in  the  poorer  districts,  such  a  thing  a  sa  house 
with  the  water  laid  on,  or  furnished  with  a  sink  for  getting  rid  of  the 
waste ;  that  they  had  only  a  very  scanty  supply  from  stand  pipes, 
kept  in  tubs  in  the  rooms  in  which  they  livedo  (and  therefore  saturated 
with  the  gaseous  and  organic  matters  given  off  in  the  breath,  .... 
perhaps  with  worse  ;)....  that  their  washing  consisted  of  merely 
passing  very  dirty  linen  through  very  dirty  water  (the  hardness  of  the 
water  preventing  the  soap  from  lathering  properly),  causing  a  smell 
most  offensive  and  injurious  to  their  health ;  that  the  filth  of  their 
dwellings  was  excessive,  and  that  of  their  persons  likewise." 

We  omit  the  sickening  accounts  of  the  utter  want  of  sewaodj 
as  foreign  to  our  present  subject ;  though  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, that,  without  a  plentiful  and  constant  supply  of  water, 
the  most  scientific  and  complete  sewage  system  is  a  nullity. 
Now,  every  clergyman  and  medical  man  is  aware,  that  this  is  no 
exceptional  case ;  that  there  were,  nine  years  ago,  thousands  of 
houses  all  over  London  in  the  same  state  as  these  Whitechapel 
ones,  and  worse ;  and  that  all  public  authorities,  water  com- 
panies, and  landlords,  must  have  been  aware  of  their  existence ; 
for  Mr.  Liddle's  evidence,  with  much  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
appeared  in  the  Report  of  1842,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, — 
a  work  which,  attacking,  as  it  did,  vested  interests  innumerable, 
was  sure  not  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  parties  interested, 
— to  have  opened  their  eyes,  if  not  their  hearts,  to  the  deadly 
consequences  of  their  neglect, — and  to  have  aroused  them,  if 
anything  would,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  poorer  districts 
which  they  professed  to  supply,  and  remedy  evils  patent  to  every 
sense — of  those  not  interested  in  insensibility.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  for  the  last  nine  years  at  least,  plead  ignorance  of  their 
own  laches.  Let  us  see,  now,  what  improvement  they  have 
effected  during  that  period. 

Letter  from  John  Liddle,  Esq. 

«  4,  Alio  Place,  Jan.  6, 1860. 
"  Dear  Sir, — ^There  are  several  courts  in  the  Whitechapel  Union 
which  are  without  a  supply  of  water.  In  all,  there  is  a  deficient  sup- 
ply. The  poor  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  supplied  with  water 
from  a  stand-tap,  the  water  from  which  fiows  daily  for  a  short  time 
(from  one  hour  to  three  hours).  Some  of  the  houses  where  the  poor 
reside  are  three  stories  high ;  and  as  the  water  only  fiows  for  a  limited 
time  in  the  court,  the  lodgers  in  the  attics  of  these  high  houses  must 
either  go  without  water  entirely,  or  obtain  a  limited  supply  with  a 
great  deal  of  labour  and  loss  of  time. 
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"  In  Johnson's  charge,  where  more  cases  of  illness  have  occurred 
than  in  any  other  locality  in  Whitechapel,  the  only  supply  of  water 
for  the  inhabitants  is  a  pump,  the  water  from  which  is  said  to  be 
unfit  to  drink,  and  the  poor  people  are  obliged  to  obtain  their  supply 
from  a  neighbouring,  court,  and  they  have  great  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing it;  the  inhabitants  objecting  to  let  them  have  any. 

"  In  Cart  Wright  Street,  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  from  a  well, 
the  water  from  which  is  pumped  into  a  tank,  and  pipes  are  connected 
with  it,  from  which  the  butts  in  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
supplied.  But  the  machinery  is  sometimes  out  of  repair,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  then  to  obtain  water  elsewhere.  In  some  instances, 
the  water-butt  is  adjacent  to  the  privy. 

"  In  Hebrew  Place  and  liove  Court,  Middlesex  Street,  the  tenants 
of  one  of  the  landlords  are  without  any  supply  of  water  except  that 
which  they  may  obtain  from  a  pump.  Here  these  poor  people  say 
that  the  water  from  the  pump  is  so  bad  that  they  cannot  use  it,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  beg  it  from  their  neighbours.  In  this  case  the 
landlord  had  a  dispute  with  the  Water  Company,  in  consequence  of 
their  giving  him  notice  to  raise  the  water-rate  during  the  rebuilding 
of  some  of  the  houses ;  alleging,  as  the  reason,  that  the  quantity  of 
water  which  was  required  for  the  mortar  of  the  houses  was  much 
more  than  was  needful  for  the  occupants.  The  landlord  resisted  their 
demand,  and  the  water  was  cut  off, 

*'  In  the  month  of  August  last,  a  complaint  was  made  by  a  party 
residing  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Whitechapel,  to  the  trustees,  of 
the  bad  state  of  the  water  which  was  delivered  into  their  premises.  A 
sample  of  the  water  was  shewn  to  the  trustees ;  it  was  most  foul  and 
foetid.  A  committee  of  the  trustees  was  appointed  to  nfake  inquiries 
into  the  case,  and  found  it  as  described.  The  Water  Company  was 
written  to,  and  new  pipes  were  laid  down.  Whether  the  Company 
made  any  deduction  from  their  annual  charge,  I  do  not  know. 

"  The  water  which  is  delivered  into  my  own  house  is  unfit  to  drink, 
unless  previously  filtered.  It  is  usually  turbid.  All  complaints  are 
of  course  useless.  The  only  reply  would  be  to  a  complaint,  *  If  you 
donH  like  it,  we  will  cut  it  off,* — Very  truly  yours, 

"  John  Liddle. 

"  P.S. — The  trustees  recently  passed  a  resolution  complaining  of 
the  bad  quality,  deficient  quantity,  and  extravagant  charge  for  water- 
ing the  parish. 

"  Alp:x.  Bain,  Esq., 
^^ Assistant  Secretary^  General  Board  of  Health," 

Poor  Mr.  Liddle !  And  this  is  his  latest  news !  Surely 
"  wisdom  crieth  in  the  streets,  and  no  man  regardeth  her." 

And  let  no  one  suppose  this  to  be  an  exceptional  case.  We 
distinctly  deny  it  to  be  such.  We  assert  that  there  is  hardly  a 
group  of  houses  of  the  poorer  class  in  London,  in  which  the  sup- 
ply of  water  is  not  scanty  in  quantity,  deficient  in  quality,  and 
supplied  by  a  method  which  defiles  and  wastes  it  as  much  as 
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possible,  "while  the  sewage,  till  the  late  Government  improve- 
ments were  commenced,  was  bestially  inefficient. 

"  In  the  city  of  London,"  says  that  energetic  apostle  of  baths 
and  washhouses,  Mr.  Bowie,  '^  the  water  is  in  general  very  scanty, 
and  sometimes  altogether  wanting ;  often  thick,  muddy,  putrid, 
unfit  for  use."  He  enumerates,  "  among  a  host  of  others,"  thirteeii 
courts  and  alleys,  where  the  inhabitants  state  that  "  there  was  no 
water  laid  on."  "  They  got  it  where  they  could,  by  begging,  bor- 
rowing, and  from  the  neighbouring  pumps."  "  They  have  been 
without  water  for  eight  years,  and  often  more  in  need  of  it  than 
victuals."  "  Water  dipped  with  pails,  and  very  dirty ;"  .  .  .  "  oflen 
looks  quite  yellow ;"  .  .  .  "  only  fit  to  rinse  a  pail  or  cleanse  the 
privy ;  •  .  .  "  tastes  as  if  putrified,  and  often  contains  worms  an 
inch  long."  "A  gully  hole  in  connexion  with  the  pump." 
"  There  is  also,"  say  Mr.  Bowie  and  many  other  witnesses,  "  an 
evil  of  considerable  magnitude  likely  to  arise  from  the  practice  of 
having  public  pumps  or  stand-cocks.  It  is,  that  as  women  and 
children  have  to  go  and  wait  their  turn,  they  may  come  in  con- 
tact with  persons  of  the  very  worst  character,  hear  very  bad  lan- 
guage, and  at  last  become  regardless  of  decency."  And  this,  be 
it  never  forgotten,  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  only  part  of  Lon- 
don which  has  a  local  government. 

The  same  disgusting  evidence  is  given  by  Dr.  Hector  Gavin, 
as  to  a  considerable  part  of  Shoreditcb,  one-half  of  Hackney, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  Bethnal-Green,  in  themselves  rather 
great  towns  than  districts.  Perhaps,  too,  some  of  our  readers 
may  have  read  in  the  pages  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Jacob's 
Island,  Bermondsey,  where — until  private  persons  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  locality  interfered — a  respectable  population  of 
dock-workers  had,  literally,  no  other  water  to  drink  than  that  of 
the  same  stagnant  open  sewer  into  which  the  whole  filth  of  their 
houses  was  thrown. 

All  these  instances,  with  the  exception  of  Jacob's  Island,  are 
north  of  the  Thames ;  but  when  we  add  to  these  the  still  worse 
state  of  the  poorer  dwellings  on  the  south  bank,  throughout  the 
vast  and  crowded  tracts  of  Lambeth,  Bermondsey,  Rotnerhithe, 
Southwark,  and  Newington  (the  chief  seats  of  cholera),  the  whole 
presents  a  picture  more  like  some  foul  and  fantastic  nightmare, 
than  an  account  of  the  metropolis  of  the  greatest  nation  in  Europe. 

The  blame  of  all  this  must  be  divided  between  the  house- 
owners,  the  Water  Companies,  and  the  Local  Boards.  Of  the 
inefficiency  of  these  latter  in  the  whole  matter,  the  state  of  things 
gives  full  practical  proof.  Not  that  they  are  composed  of  worse 
men  than  other  local  boards,  but  that  the  constitution  of  Lon- 
don is  different  from  that  of  any  other  large  city  in  these  islands. 
Ill  almost  every  other  city  or  town,  there  is  one  central  and  cor- 
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porate  authority,  composed  of  men  of  all  ranks,  and  containing 
a  good  proportion  of  bankers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  ajid 
other  men  of  a*  class  above  ignorance,  hasty  and  reckless  greed, 
aad  private  jobbery.  In  any  water-scheme,  these  men  will  have 
the  most  important,  if  not  the  sole  voice.  If  the  corporation 
are  the  suppliers  of  water,  the  central  authority  has  full  play, 
aud  Government  interference,  except  in  the  form  of  inspection, 
as  in  the  case  of  railroads,  is  unnecessary.  Even  if  the  town  be 
supplied  by  one  or  more  water  companies,  the  corporation  will 
be  able,  as  in  the  case  of  Nottingham,  to  make  their  own  terms 
with  them,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  public  benefit,  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  benevolence,  but  also  of  poor-rates.  In  most  cases 
the  most  wealthy,  best  educated,  and  public-spirited  members 
of  the  corporation,  will  be  among  the  capitalists  of  the  water- 
scheme  ;  and  thus,  as  in  the  case  of  most  Scotch  and  north- 
country  towns,  the  general  consolidation  of  different  inter- 
ests will  work  well  and  wholesomely,  especially  if  the  area  of 
the  town  be  small  enough  for  a  single  scheme  to  be  projected 
aud  carried  out  by  one  or  two  public-spirited  men,  who  command 
the  respect  and  attention  of  their  fellow-townsmen.  Yet  even  in 
tliese  cases,  we  find  complaints  of  competition  between  diflerent 
companies,  and  longings  for  more  complete  union  and  centraliza- 
tion, Mr.  Hawksley,  the  celebrated  engineer,  in  his  evidence  on 
the  New  Nottingham  Water  Supply,  which  has  become  famous 
from  its  extraordinary  success  in  all  but  annihilating  the  causes 
of  cholera  between  1833  and  1849,  speaks  strongly  against  the 
disadvantages,  even  there,  of  want  of  united  management.  It  is 
needless  to  quote  further  evidence  on  this  point ;  a  summary  of 
the  whole  question  seems  to  us  to  be  contained  in  the  following 
opinion  of  Professor  Clark  of  Aberdeen,  the  justice  of  which,  we 
think,  will  be  at  once  evident  to  all  our  readers. 

"Living  in  a  town  (Aberdeen)  with  a  population  of  nearly  70,000 
inhabitants,  where  the  water  is  supplied,  not  by  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, but  by  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  who  are  elected  by  the 
rate- payers,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  to  question  the  policy  of 
allowing  water  to  be  supplied  to  a  town  by  a  joint-stock  company, 
in  any  case  whatsoever.  The  extensive  pipes  laid  throughout  all  the 
streets,  and  branching  to  all  the  houses,  cannot  conveniently,  nor 
witiiout  a  great  sacrifice  of  expense,  be  laid  in  a  second  set,  much  less 
a  third ;  therefore  competition,  such  as  occurs  in  the  supply  of  bread 
and  meat,  or  of  like  articles  of  demand,  is  out  of  the  question  in 
regard  to  the  supply  of  water  on  a  large  scale.  The  establishing  of  a 
joint-stock  company  for  the  supply  of  a  town  by  water,  is  the  estab- 
lishing a  monopoly  of  trading  persons,  having  the  power,  without 
responsibility,  of  taxing  the  inhabitants  for  their  own  benefit.  The 
practical  check  on  any  crying  excess  in  their  charge,  and  on  their 
heedlessness  about  supplying  water  of  a  proper  quality,  lies  mainly 
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in  the  apprehension  of  a  second  company  being  established ;  but  since 
no  new  works  can  be  undertaken  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
without  risk  of  competition  with  the  old  company,  'such  as  almost 
always  proves  ruinous  to  both  ;  and  since,  in  order  to  establlBh  the 
new  company,  an  agitation  in  the  community  has  to  take  place,  the 
check  is  not  of  a  desirable  kind ;  neither  is  it  effectual  in  the  gene- 
rality of  cases." 

Now,  Dr.  Clark,  it  will  be  seen,  goes  even  further  than  we 
do ;  for  we  have  pointed  oat  cases  in  which  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany might  exist  harmlessly,  by  being  all  but  identified  with  the 
corporation  itself.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
metropolis  this  possibility  does  not  exist.  There  is  there  abso- 
lutely no  central  or  corporate  authority.  With  the  exception  of 
the  City  itself,  with  "  its  very  badly  constituted,  and  very  badly 
administered  local  government,"  (to  quote  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  words,) 
it  is  in  reality  a  mere  congeries  of  huge  overgrown  parishes,  each 
a  large  town  in  itself,  but  in  general  with  no  authorities  but 

Earochiai  ones,  and  the  innumerable  confused  and  complicated 
oards  of  surveyors,  trustees,  &c.  &c.,  which  have  grown  up, 
they  hardly  know  how  themselves,  according  to  special  exigen- 
cies. Hence  no  unity  in  road-making,  no  unity  m  sewage,  no 
unity  in  water-supply.  All  London  drives  through  a  great 
street  in  one  parish,  yet  that  parish  alone,  often  has  to  pay  for 
the  whole  wear  and  tear.  Or  perhaps  parish  A  will  not  go  to 
the  expense  of  improving  the  upper  end  of  Blank  Street,  because 
parish  B  persist  in  leaving  the  lower  end  of  it  a  slough.  Parish 
A  cannot,  or  rather,  till  the  happy  revolution  of  sewage 
governments,  two  years  ago,  could  not  drain  itself,  because 
parish  B  lying  lower,  refused  to  lower  its  sewers.  Or  parish  A 
and  B,  having  each  their  own  private  interests,  and,  alas  ibr 
poor  human  nature  I  their  own  private  pets,  and  relations,  and 
jobs,  ran  each  of  them  their  own  huge  useless  sewer  to  the  river, 
along  a  high  and  therefore  comparatively  useless  level ;  when, 
if  they  had  combined,  they  might  have  run  one  along  a  lower 
level,  saving  half  the  expense,  and  doing  the  work  enectually. 
And  as  for  water-supply,  parish  A,  B,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
letters  feel  it  most  honestly  a  matter  beyond  them — so  vast  and 
important,  that  like  all  vast  and  important  things,  the  only 
power  capable  of  coping  with  it  is — blind  chance. 

Moreover,  the  local  governments  of  London  are  especially  in 
the  hands  of  the  shopkeepers,  and  the  owners  of  small  tenements. 
The  proportion  of  manufacturers  and  large  capitalists,  except  in 
the  city,is  by  no  means  great.  The  noblemen  who  own  London 
land  have  generally  let  it  pass  out  of  their  own  control  on  long 
building  leases,  and  confine  their  real  care  to  their  county  estates. 
Few  or  no  gentlemen  have  a  strong  interest  in  London  parochial 
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government ;  and  thus  the  vast  majority  of  London  parishes,  per- 
haps the  whole  of  those  which  require  water  and  sewage,  are 
in  the  hands  of  shopkeepers,  middlemen,  and  persons  bound  up 
with  them  by  various  ties,  often  more  potent  than  disinterested. 
Thus  in  any  sanitary  case,  the  same  body  of  men  are  too  often 
both  criminal  and  judge,  and  the  well  known  abomination  of  a 
bench  of  game-preserving  squires  sitting  in  judgment  on  a 
poacher  is  enacted  *  en  grand'  at  every  vestry,  by  some  hun- 
dreds of  shopkeepers,  with  this  slight  difference,  that  the  lives 
of  human  beings,  and  not  of  hares,  are  in  question.  Doubtless, 
the  London  middle-classes  have  many  good  qualities — all  classes 
have,  for  that  matter — but  that  they  are  not  the  people  among 
whom  one  would  look  especially  for  either  chivalrous  self-sacri- 
fice or  scientific  enlightenment,  let  their  conduct  in  the  matter  of 
the  Smithfield  nuisance  witness.  That  something  or  other  steels 
them  to  evils  patent  to  every  medical  man,  the  present  state  of 
London  proves ;  and  even  the  best  of  them,  in  the  hurry  of  busi- 
ness and  the  unceasing  struggle  of  competition,  now  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  demoralized  by  puffery  and  adulteration, 
are  too  apt  to  thrust  out  of  their  sight  and  mind  any  invest- 
ments of  capital  but  those  which  promise  the  most  immediate  re- 
turns. The  whole  modern  habits  of  the  middle-classes  in  great 
cities  tend  to  make  them  live  from  hand  to  mouth ;  to  forget 
foresight  for  present  gain ;  to  be  yearly  more  and  more  swayed 
by  individual  or  trade-interests,  less  and  less  alive  to  corporate 
ones,  least  of  all  to  the  interests  of  those  classes  below  them, 
whose  welfare,  however  surely,  yet  still  only  indirectly  and  in- 
visibly affects  their  own.  And  these  evils  are  daily  increasing. 
While  we  write,  puffery  spreads,  adulteration,  as  in  the  case  of 
substituting  chicory  for  coffee,  openly  triumphs,  and  insults  men 
like  Mr.  Baring,  who  attempt  to  prevent  it ;  slop-selling  thrives, 
and  master  sweaters  become  public  officials  and  lawgivers  to  the 
metropolis  .  .  .  Conceive  entrusting  the  water  and  sewage 
of  their  workmen'^s  dwellings  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar &  Co. ! 

There  appear  to  us  to  be  only  two  methods  of  making  any 
thing  like  organized  or  harmonious  sanitary  reform  in  the  me- 
tropolis possible.  One  is,  to  incorporate  all  parishes  either  north 
or  south  of  the  Thames,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  into  that 
to  which  they  really  belong,  the  City  of  London ;  and  to  make 
their  constitution  as  democratic  as  possible,  giving,  if  it  can  be 
done,  a  vote  in  vestry  not  merely  to  householders,  but  to  every 
lodger,  male  or  female,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  order 
that  the  poor  creatures  who  now  suffer  most  from  public  neglect, 
may  have  some  voice  at  least  in  its  removal. 

Bat  this,  if  not  altogether  Utopian,  is  certainly  a  difficult  and  far 
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distant  change ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  there  appears  to  be  bnt 
one  alternative,  the  interference  of  government  authority.  What- 
ever just  and  time-honoured  jealousy  of  such  interference  there 
may  be  in  the  minds  of  many,  ought  to  be  outbalanced  by  the 
recollection,  that  the  British  dislike  of  government  interference 
arose  from  exactly  the  opposite  cause  from  that  which  is  now 
pleaded  against  it.  Grovernment  interference  was  repulsed  m 
old  times,  in  order  that  the  free  eflforts  of  the  many  might  not  be 
over-ridden  by  the  few,  by  a  clique  or  by  a  despot ;  to  repulse  it  in 
this  case,  is  to  leave  the  many — the  whole,  in  fact— of  the  work- 
ing-classes of  the  metropolis,  at  the  mercy  of  the  few,  for  the 
supply  of  a  vital  necessary.  The  many  and  the  few  have  changed 
places.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  if  it  brought  forward  a  bill 
for  supplying  London  with  water,  and  compelling  its  extension 
to  every  dwelling,  would  surely  be  representing  the  feelings  and 
interests  of  the  great  mass  of  Londoners  far  better  than  either 
the  local  boards  or  the  water  companies  as  yet  have  done. 

With  some  such  views  as  these,  we  conceive  a  society,  calling 
themselves  "  The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association,"  have  me- 
morialized the  Government  in  a  temperate  and  weighty  address, 
to  which  they  append  a  letter  from  Mr,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
in  answer  to  queries  of  theirs  on  the  subject.  In  Mr.  Mill's 
eyes,  the  question  of  Government  interference  with  the  Water 
Supply  "  is  a  question  of  general  policy,  rather  than  of  political 
economy ;"  a  wholesome  rebuke,  whether  intentional  or  not,  to 
that  party  which  make  a  few  economic  canons,  discovered  by 
wiser  men  than  themselves,  the  absolute  measures  of  all  things 
in  earth,  and  in  heaven  also,  when  they  trouble  themselves  with 
that  distant  and  unimportant  locality. 

The  whole  letter  is,  as  was  to  be  expected,  full  of  broad  and 
weighty  truths.  Mr.  Mill  acknowledges  the  impossibility  of  any 
real  competition  in  water  supply ;  the  necessity  of  monopoly,  and 
therefore,  when  that  monopoly  is  exercised  by  private  individuals, 
of  slavery ;  the  defective  administration  of  joint-stock  company 
directors,  (on  which  point  he  has  already  spoken  in  his  Political 
Economy) ;  the  preference  to  be  given  to  municipal  authority ; 
the  non-existence  of  any  such  authority  in  London ;  the  proba- 
bility of  the  Government  being  best  able  to  originate^  if  not  to 
carry  out  a  scheme  of  this  kind ;  and,  after  giving  due  weight 
to  the  proper  jealousy  of  Government  coercion  and  meddling, 
which  he  justly  praises  as  a  sentiment  to  which  this  country  owe9 
the  chief  points  of  superiority  which  its  Government  possesses 
over  those  of  the  Continent,  he  concludes  by  proposing  that, 
when  a  properly  constituted  local  body  shall  exist  in  London, 
the  water  supply  shall,  under  proper  securities,  be  delivered  up 
to  its  charge ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  work  will  be  most 
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fittingly  entrusted  to  a  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  responsible  to  Parliament^  like  the  Commissioners  of 
Poor-Liaws. 

It  is  in  vain  to  quote  the  late  great  improvement  in  the  North 
British  water  supplies,  and  thence  to  argue  for  the  non-necessity 
of  Government  interference.  That  such  an  improvement  has 
taken  place  without  compulsion,  is  an  honour  to  Scotland  and 
the  rest  of  the  North,  but  it  is  no  test  of  the  power  of  laissez- 
&ire  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  London  is  not  Glasgow, 
nor  Beading  Paisley,  nor  Oxford  Aberdeen — nor  any  twelve 
towns  in  the  South  of  England  at  all  analogous  to  the  twelve 
in  the  North,  which  Mr.  Stirratt,  bleacher,  of  Paisley  honour- 
ably mentions;  nor  (it  is  a  Southron  who  pens  these  words) 
is  the  slow  and  short-sighted  Southron  the  canny,  shifty^  far- 
seeing  Scot,  with  that  mingled  daring  and  caution  of  his  which 
enables  him  to  take  the  newest  hint  of  science,  without  involving 
himself  in  the  building  of  card- castles,  and  the  riding  of  hobbies. 
In  looking  through  these  Government  Reports,  a  Scot  may  well 
feel  proud  of  the  testimony  they  bear  to  the  civilisation,  and 
public  spirit,  and  scientific  excellence  of  his  countrymen.  But 
all  Scotch  savans  must  not  expect  to  get  the  same  hearing  for 
their  wisdom  on  the  south  side  of  the  Humber  which  they  do 
on  the  north.  In  their  case  the  sayings  that  ^^  a  prophet  has  no' 
honour  in  his  own  country  "*'  is  strangely  reversed.  Playfair 
and  Smith  of  Deanston  are  listened  to  in  the  Lothians ;  Clark 
and  Angus  Smith  in  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  But  South- Saxon 
soil  still  remains  half- tilled,  and  South-Saxon  towns  unsewered 
and  unwatered.  The  same  fault  to  which  old  chroniclers  attri-- 
bute  the  ruinous  weakness  of  England  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, still  besets  all  her  doings ;  the  isolating,  individualizing 
selfishness,  which  makes  every  man  "  run  to  his  own  house,*" 
and  leaves  the  commonweal  to  shift  for  itself;  the  stubborn 
slowness,  whick  is  as  dogged  in  the  support  of  prescriptive 
wrongs  as  it  is  in  that  of  prescriptive  rights — these  make  the 
Londoner  shut  his  ears  to  facts,  and  submit  to  evils  which  make 
his  whole  existence  one  of  the  strangest  jumbles  of  artificial 
civilisation  and  primeval  barbarism  which  the  world  has  ever 
beheld. 

What,  for  instance,  is  the  quality  of  water  which  the  London 
Water  Companies,  in  the  face  of  scientific  warnings  and  public 
remonstrances,  now  find  it  consistent  with  their  interest  and 
the  full  market  demand  to  supply  t 

In  the  first  place,  without  exception,  their  supplies  swarm  with 
living  animalcules,  the  presence  of  which,  putting  aside  its  dis- 
gustingness,  as  a  mere  matter  of  feeling,  must  be  considered 
as  indicative  of  unwholesomeness..    These  creatures  are  nature's 
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scavengers — their  food  is  decomposing  organic  matter,  animal  and 
vegetable ;  they  attend  on  putrefaction,  as  surely  as  the  vultures 
on  the  fallen  carcass.  In  this  light  they  may  be  considered  as 
warnings  against  disease,  rather  tnan  causes  of  it ;  but  many  of 
them  are  capable  of  living  and  multiplying  within  the  human 
body — many  more  of  producing  irritation  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
by  the  siliceous  shells  and  spines,  finer  than  the  points  of  the 
finest  needle,  which  envelop  tnem ;  many  minute  fungi  can  pro- 

f>agate  disease  in  a  healthy  organic  tissue  which  has  been  inocu- 
ated  with  them.  If  any  reader  wish  to  instil  into  his  imagina- 
tion a  wholesome  terror  and  disgust  of  these  wondrous  atomies, 
we  must  refer  him  to  the  works  and  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Hassall,  who  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  investigation  of  this 
branch  of  microscopic  science.  Now  with  these  creatures  the 
whole  of  the  water  companies'  supply  teems ;  and  not  only  With 
living  animal  and  vegetable  proauctions,  but,  worse  still,  with 
dead  and  decaying  organic  matter.  The  worst  in  this  respect  are 
those  which  supply  the  Surrey  side  of  the  metropolis,  where,  ac- 
cordingly, the  ravages  of  cholera  have  been  principally  felt. 
Several  of  these  actually  distribute  to  their  wretched  customers 
un  filtered  Thames  water — in  a  word,  their  own  diluted  sewage, 
swarming  with  the  same  animalcules  which  haunt  the  sewer 
mouths ;  and,  in  addition  to  these.  Dr.  Hassall  has  actually  de- 
tected on  various  occasions,  matters  connected  with  sewage,  such 
as  black  carbonaceous  matter,  portions  of  the  husk  and  down- 
hairs  of  wheal,  cells  of  potato,  granules  of  starch,  fragments  of 
muscular  fibre,  tinged  with  bile. — We  presume  that  the  water 
supply  of  ancient  Jerusalem  must  have  been  somewhat  difibrent 
to  tnat  of  modern  London.  We  do  not  require  the  horrors  of  a 
blockade  to  bring  on  us  the  threat  of  Rabshakeh  to  ^  the  men 
who  sit  on  the  wall." 

The  water  of  the  companies  north  of  the  Thames  gives  a  less 
disgusting  ^  fauna,'  the  water  being  by  several  companies  filtered 
more  or  less — though  we  should  say,  less,  rather  than  more,  to 
judge  by  the  list  of  *  Actinophrydes,  Desmidiae,  DiatomacesB, 
JQntomostraceae,  Annelida,'  and  other  filth-bred  monsters,  which, 
with  occasional  Thames  Paramecia  from  the  sewer  mouths,  make 
up  the  list  of  their  fertility.  In  one  case,  the  water  which  pro- 
fessed to  be  brought  from  pure  country  regions,  is  adulterated, 
if  not  with  Thames  water,  still  with  water  from  the  Lea,  and 
furnishing,  as  Dr.  Hassall  says,  ^  a  mixture  of  ditch,  spring,  river, 
and  well  water '  swarming  with  organic  life.  Another,  while  it 
professes  to  derive  all  its  water  from  a  canal  above  the  influence 
of  the  tide,  has  a  communication  with  the  sea  within  the  influence 
of  the  tide  and  Black  wall  Creek ;  and  the  other  supplies  are  drawn, 
either  from  the  Thames  or  from  ponds  and  rivers  which  are  ex- 
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posed  to  all  the  evil  influences  of  stagnation,  farm-yard  ditches, 
abundant  vegetation,  and  a  public  which  disregards  old  Hesiod's 
warning  about  the  sacredness  of  springs ;  and  their  supplies  ex- 
hibit accordingly  the  animals  and  vegetables  bred  under  such 
circumstances. 

Such — ^for  the  whole  evidence  is  too  disgusting  for  us  to  enter 
into  details — is  the  result  of  several  hundred  examinations  of 
water,  obtained  from  the  service  pipes  of  the  different  companies, 
and  therefore  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  consumed  by  the  public, 
And  when  it  is  remembered,  that  on  the  present  cistern  system, 
every  house-cistern  in  the  great  majority  of  houses,  is  an  alembic 
for  further  putrefaction,  further  multiplication  of  these  wriggling 
monsters,  for  the  absorption  of  lead  from  the  cistern  itself,  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  neighbouring  closets,  even  if 
none  is  already  present  (as  is  often  the  case  in  the  south  London 
water)  from  the  Thames  itself;  that  wherever  this  water  is  pro- 
cured from  stand-pipes,  it  has  to  remain  in  the  dwelling  rooms 
of  the  consumers,  to  give  out  its  air,  and  absorb  the  vapours  of 
their  breath — we  will  neither  finish  our  sentence,  nor  make  any 
comment  thereon. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  this  water,  even  when  filtered,  is 
of  a  hign  degree  of  hardness,  ranging  by  Dr.  Clarke's  soap-test, 
from  12  to  16|  degrees,  and  thereby  entailing  on  the  inhabitants  a 
heavy  tax,  by  the  increased  consumption  of  soap  and  tea,  &c.  &c., 
required  by  hard  water,  probably  of  more  than  double  on  the  whole 
soap,  and  one-half  on  the  whole  tea,  consumed.  When  we  add 
to  this,  that  in  order  to  abridge  this  undue  use  of  soap,  soda  is 
largely  used  by  all  London  washerwomen,  to  the  speedy  destruc- 
tion, as  all  housewives  know,  of  the  fabric  washed ;  that  from 
the  experiments  of  M.  Soyer,  the  hardness  of  the  water  inter- 
feres with  all  culinary  processes ;  that,  as  is  well  known  to  every 
groom,  it  is  highly  injurious  to  horses,  and,  indeed,  is  naturally 
refused  by  all  cattle  which  can  obtain  soft-.  .  .  without  mention- 
ing the  chapped  skin,  and  fruitless  scrubbing,  which  attend 
every  attempt  to  wash  in  unboiled  water  in  most  parts  of  Lon- 
don .  .  .  when  we  sum  up  all  this,  we  have  such  a  count  against 
the  present  system,  as  certainly  justifies  Dr.  Sutherland's  dry  and 
cautious  remark,  that  it  is  ^^  something  like  a  positive  injustice  to 
give  the  poor  no  alternative  between  want  and  cleanliness,  and  the 
labour  and  expense  involved  in  washing  with  water  of  from  12  to 
16  degrees  of  hardness, when  a  softer  supply  might  be  attainable." 

There  seems  to  be  great  reason  to  suspect  also,  that  the  use  of 
hard  water  increases  dyspeptic  complaints,  and  makes  epidemics 
more  severe  and  more  fatal.  Such  certainly  seems  to  be  the 
conclusion  from  the  following  fact. 

"  Since  the  epidemic  in  1832,  the  population  in  Glasgow  south  of 
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the  Clyde,  may  be  considered  to  have  remained  in  the  same  state, 
with  the  exception  of  the  introduction  of  the  soft  water  supply.  In 
one  district,  the  parish  of  Gorbals^  the  attack  of  1832  was  fearful, 
while,  in  the  attack  of  1849,  it  furnished  comparatively  a  small  num- 
ber of  cases,  the  epidemic  in  the  other  parts  of  Glasgow  being,  as  in 
the  former  cholera  attack,  very  severe.  The  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  medical  society  was,  that  this  comparative  immunity  was  owing 
to  the  soft  water  supply.** 

Similar  evidence  is  given  from  Paisley ;  but  whether  we  attri-* 
bute  this  particular  improvement  to  the  quantity,  or,  with  the 
local  medical  men,  to  tne  quality,  of  the  new  supply,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  substitution  of  soft  for  hard  water,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  exterminate  another  class  of  diseases,  one  of  the  most 
frightful  and  agonizing  which  can  beset  humanity.  In  Paisley, 
it  appears,  calculous  disorders,  formerly  very  numerous,  have 
during  the  last  ten  years  all  but  utterly  disappeared,  except  in 
parts  not  accessible  to  the  soft  water  supply,  or  in  cases  frx)m  the 
chalk  counties  of  England— «.«.,  from  tne  strata  which  now  sup- 
ply hard  water  to  London,  and  from  which  almost  all  the  pro- 
posed plans  wish  still  to  supply  it. 

One  more  count  remains  of  our  general  indictment  against  the 
present  private  monopolies  of  London  water,  and  that  a  most 
important  one.  It  is  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  ^^  under  ex- 
isting management  the  first  and  chief  necessity  to  be  provided 
for  by  wsiter  companies  is  waste  of  the  supply,  while  the  domestic 
consumption  has  occupied  in  reality  only  a  secondary  position.'' 

The  actual  proportion  of  waste  to  domestic  consumption,  even 
under  a  system  of  constant  supply  by  stand-pipes,  seems,  from 
the  general  carelessness  with  which  matters  are  managed,  to  be 
very  di^cult  to  ascertain ;  in  many  parts  of  London  it  is  at  least 
as  three  to  om.  No  fact  can  speal:  more  strongly  to  the  utter 
wrongness  of  tbe  whole  system,  its  ine^ciency  and  its  expen- 
siveness ;  its  inefSciency,  in  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sup- 
ply is  lost  in  the  process  of  distribution,  and  the  consumers  have, 
of  course,  to  pay  for  what  they  do  not  use ;  and  its  expensive- 
ness,  in  that  a  far  larger  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  the 
business  than  is  actually  required,  not  merely  to  supply  the  pre- 
sent quantity  to  the  consumers,  but  to  supply  a  quantity  equal 
to  their  real  needs.  It  seems  at  first  sight  most  puzzling  to  un- 
derstand, how  such  enormous  waste  can  be  consistent  with  any 
remunerative  profits.  But  so  it  is ;  for  the  companies  exist,  and 
stoutly  desire  and  struggle  to  continue  in  existence,  leaving  us 
to  suppose  that  their  profits  must  be,  if  not  exorbitant,  still  far 
larger  than,  under  a  proper  economic  -system,  they  need  be,  and 
these  companies  are  now  crying  out  for  **  full  compensation'^  for 
their  waste  as  well  as  their  supply.. 
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But,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  complain  of  these  companies. 
They  have  but  followed  the  maxims  which  all  £nglish  society 
follows  in  these  days — to  get  as  much  for  their  money  as  the 
public  will  allow  them.  The  Grand  Junction  Company,  the 
state  of  whose  water  supply  is  far  superior  to  the  rest,  hardly 
forms  an  exception ;  for  there  being,  as  they  themselves  state, 
few  or  no  groups  of  poor  houses  in  their  district,  their  customers, 
being  of  the  better  class,  have,  of  course,  kept  up  a  demand  for 
a  better  article;  while  those  which  supply  the  masses  have  been 
able  freely  to  distribute  an  inferior  article,  at  a  price  as  high  as 
they  dared ;  and  if  men  do  not  dare  somewhat,  when  in  posses- 
sion of  a  monopoly,  they  must  be  more  than  men. 

After  all,  these  companies  have  but  gone  the  way  of  the  worlds 
Beginning  with  a  selfish  competition,  they  have  ended  in  mono- 
poly. Even  as  two  large  trouts  rush  out,  each  from  his  separate 
nook,  first  to  clear  the  pool  of  small  fry,  and  then  to  settle  com- 
petitively the  exact  extent  of  their  respective  beatSj  till  after 
many  battles,  consuming  strength  and  time  in  fighting  instead  of 
feeding,  the  stronger  establishes  himself  at  the  head,  and  the 
weaker  at  the  tail  of  the  pool,  and  there  is  peace,  and  monopoly 
for  each  over  all  wretched  smaller  creatures — even  so  have  they* 
Nine  long  years  was  one  London  company  engaged  in  competi- 
tion against  three  others,  and  secured  its  ground  at  last ;  at,  of 
com'se,  a  waste  of  capital  and  labour — a  "  disastrous  struggle," 
as  they  themselves  call  it — so  painful  to  their  memory  *'  that 
they  feel  it  unnecessary  to  enter  on  it."  .  .  .  Poor  things  !  But 
they,  and  fairly  enough  too,  intimate  that  they  were  not  the  only 
offenders.  ^'  The  blame  of  what  was  wrong  must  at  least  be 
shared  by  the  Legislature,  which  had  sanctioned  and  encouraged 
the  competition."  "  The  public,  too,  must  also  share  the  blame  ; 
the  instances  were  numerous  during  the  competition,  where  the 
company  was  requested  by  memorial  to  drive  mains  in  some  par- 
ticular locality,  the  memorialists  agreeing  to  take  a  supply  on 
certain  terms.  This  agreement  was  commonly  forgotten  when 
the  mains  were  laid,  and  the  rival  companies  were  left  to  bid 
against  each  other  for  tenants  to  the  point  of  ruin." 

Of  course  they  were.  The  selfishness  of  the  memorialists  lea 
them  to  tar  on  the  rival  selfishnesses  of  the  water  companies ; 
and  then  the  same  selfishness  led  them  to  desert  the  poor  ex- 
hausted combatants,  when  they  became  by  fighting  too  exhausted 
to  do  their  work  well  and  cheaply.  Oh  purblind  John  Bull  I  who 
will  go  on  doing  evil,  and  making  others  do  it,  that  good  may 
come,  who  cannot  see  that  an  unrestrained  selfish  competi- 
tion, when  completely  triumphant,  may  appear  in  the  shape 
of  his  old  bugbear,  monopoly  I     In  your  selfish  short-sighted 
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canning,  you  thought  yoa  could  get  your  water  a  little  cheaper 
by  trusting  it  to  the  self-interest  of  a  few  capitalists,  and  letting 
them  beat  each  other  down ;  and,  behold,  you  are  literally  filled 
with  the  fruit  of  your  own  devices,  with  rats  and  mice  and  such 
small  deer,  paramecia,  and  entomostracese,  and  kicking  things 
with  horrid  names,  which  you  see  in  microscopes  at  the  Poly- 
technic, and  rush  home  and  call  for  brandy — without  the  water 
— with  stone,  and  gravel,  and  dyspepsia,  and  fragments  of  your 
own  muscular  tissue  tinged  with  your  own  bile.  •  .  .  Oh  John  I 
John !  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil  I  And  even  as 
it  is  now  with  your  water-supply,  so  may  it  be  soon  with  your 
clothes-supply,  when  you  have  petted  and  egged  on  a  few  large 
slop-sellers  to  eat  up  all  the  small  ones,  and  then  to  com- 
bine in  triumphant  monopoly,  to  clothe  you  with  devils'  dust 
instead  of  cloth,  and  starch  instead  of  linen,  •  •  •  Oh  John  I 
John ! 

Leaving  now  this  water-company  question,  as  one  worth  no 
more  argumentation,  we  go  on  to  notice  the  various  schemes  for 
a  better  supply  of  water  to  London  which  are  now  on  foot. 

One  source  which  has  been  proposed  is  from  Artesian  wells, 
sunk  through  the  London  and  Plastic  Clays  to  the  sand  strata 
beneath,  which  furnish  a  soft  water,  considered  by  one  or  two 
gentlemen,  on  account  of  the  quantitjr  of  carbonate  of  soda  which 
it  contains,  to  possess  the  quality  of  economizing  soap  (not,  we 
fear,  of  economizing  the  fabrics  washed  in  the  said  soap,)  and 
enabling  us  to  obtain  in  all  cases  (Soyer^s  experiments  only  assert 
in  some  few)  a  better  extract  from  all  matters  exposed  to  its 
action,  either  hot  or  cold,  and  to  be  ^^  the  beau  ideal  of  what  a 
water  ought  to  be  for  the  supply  of  a  city  or  town." 

Now,  granting  that  thirteen  grains  of  sulphate  of  potash  per 
gallon  will  not  make  the  water  nasty;  that  eight  grains  of  glau- 
bers'  salts  will  not  make  it  purgative ;  that  twenty  grains  of 
common  salt  will  quench  and  not  increase  thirst ;  and  that  the 
eighteen  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  nothing  but  beneficent  to 
the  shirts  and  towels  which  will  have  to  endure  it ;  letting  pass 
the  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  phosphates, 
and  crenic,  and  apocrenic,  and  silicic  acids ;  granting  that  a 
North  Briton  fresh  from  the  "amber  torrents"  of  Scotland,  would 
not  pronounce  the  Trafalgar  Square  water,  the  analysis  of  which 
we  have  just  sketched,  to  be  "  an  unco  fine  liquid  for  purposes 
o'  agricultural  irrigation ;"  but  in  point  of  drinking  excellence, 
as  like  the  beau  id^al  of  water  as  the  dumb-waiters  and  soda- 
water  bottles  from  which  it  issues,  are  like  the  beau  id6al  of 
sculpture — granting  all  this,  and  as  much  more  as  is  required, 
there  is  one  fatal  objection  against  these  Artesian  wells — that  the 
supply  from  them,  even  with  the  small  demand  as  yet  made  on 
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them,  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for  the  last  twenty  years 
and  more ;  that  every  fresh  well  draws  away  the  water  from  the 
surrounding  ones^  and  necessitates  the  deepening  of  them ;  and 
that  this  fact  is  not  merely  owing  to  the  opening  the  springs  at 
a  lower  level,  for,  to  quote  Mr.  Braithwaite's  evidence,  "  there  has 
been  one  universal  depression  in  all  the  wells  to  the  sand  spring, 
varying  only  in  degree  according  to  the  depth."  This  fact,  we 
apprehend,  needs  no  comment. 

The  same  phenomenon  gives  rise  to  a  fatal  objection  against 
all  propositions  for  supplying  London  from  deep  wells  sunk  into 
the  vast  water-loaded  fissures  which  undoubtedly  exist  in  the 
chalk.  Even  now,  the  great  Brewers  who  are  supplied  by  chalk 
wells  are  compelled  to  pump  on  separate  days  to  avoid  exhaust- 
ing the  supply ;  and  the  springs  at  Watford,  twenty  miles  from 
London,  are  higher  every  Monday  than  during  the  rest  of  the 
week,  owing  to  the  pumping  being  discontinued  on  Sunday. 
Besides,  these  waters  are  of  a  degree  of  hardness,  varying  on  an 
average  up  to  nineteen  degrees,  which  renders  them  utterly  unfit 
either  for  washing  or  drinking. 

The  most  obvious  sources  of  supply  are  of  course  the  Thames 
and  its  tributaries,  and  many  projects  have  been  started  for 
diverting  to  London  a  stream  which  would  certainly  be  inex- 
haustible, from  some  higher  and  therefore  purer  point  on  the 
Thames.  Of  these  the  most  simple,  feasible  and  economic, 
seems  certainly  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Hawksley's  scheme  for  estab- 
lishing reservoirs  and  filters  on  the  Thames  bank,  a  little  below 
Maidenhead,  and  thence  conveying  the  water  to  Hampstead, 
from  which  point  it  would  be  distributed  at  high  pressure  over  the 
whole  of  London  ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Quick,  an  eminent  engineer, 
who  proposes  that  the  supply  should  be  taken  from  Twicken- 
ham, about  ten  miles  nearer  the  heart  of  London  in  a  direct  line, 
considering  that  there  would  be  no  advantage  corresponding  to 
the  increased  outlay  obtained  by  taking  it  from  a  point  higher 
up  the  river.  The  estimated  cost  of  Mr,  Hawksley's  projects  is 
£746,790,  of  Mr.  Quick's  £300,000.  But  the  objection  against 
both  these,  and  all  other  similar  ones,  is  the  same  as  against  the 
last  mentioned.  The  water  is  too  hard,  varying  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  degrees,  according  to  Dr.  Clark^s  soap-test,  and  even 
granting  that  a  perfect  method  of  filtration  could  eliminate  all 
the  organic,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  impurities,  neither  of 
which  are  considerable,  and  that  the  water  could,  by  aeration 
during  filtration,  be  redeemed  from  its  present  flat  and  nauseous 
taste,  still  there  would  be  on  an  average  twelve  grains  of  carbo- 
nate, and  two  of  sulphate  of  lime  to  be  got  rid  of. 

It  has  been  recently  proposed  to  do  this  by  applying  the  ad- 
mirable process  invented  by  Professor  Clark  of  Aberdeen,  which 
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is  destined,  doubtless,  hereafter  to  come  into  extensive  use; 
Professor  Clai^,  in  1841,  took  out  a  patent  for  this  invention, 
which  consists  in  a  very  simple  application  of  lime-water  to  water 
already  containing  bi-carbonate  of  lime,  compelling  it  thereby  to 
deposit  the  lime  which  it  holds  in  solution.  The  whole  of  thif 
learned  gentleman's  evidence  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  hard  water, 
and  the  complete  and  instantaneous  improvement  effected  by  his 
process,  is  exceedingly  valuable,  but  all  that  we  have  space  to 
notice  is  the  treatment  of  bis  discovery  by  the  various  London 
water  companies.  In  the  delusive  hope  that  they  were  as  en- 
lightened as  himself,  he  sends  round  to  them  copies  of  his 
pamphlet,  inviting  them  to  inspect  his  process.  Two  of  them 
return  no  answer ;  another  cannot  try  it  themselves,  but  recom- 
mend him  to  go  to  their  large  customers,  and  see  if  they  would 
make  the  trial — and  of  course  take  the  expense.  Another  pro- 
mises polite  attention — and  so  vanishes  back  into  its  native  dirt. 
Another  company  informs  him  that,  having  reached  perfection, 
the  sending  his  pamphlet  to  them  was  quite  needless.  Another 
inspects  the  process,  two  years  ago,  and  is  not  heard  of  again. 
Another  expresses  their  opinion  that  the  process  could  be  worked 
much  more  economically — (to  them  ?) — ^by  consumers.  And 
the  West  Middlesex,  with  its  Thames  paramecia  and  infusoria, 
and  nineteen  degrees  of  hardness,  informed  the  astonished  philo- 
sopher that  their  water  had  been  ''  bright,  pure,  and  salubrious 
for  the  last  two  years  !" 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  a  method  of  water-supply  has  been 

fradually  extending  itself  throughout  Scotland  and  tne  North  of 
Ingland,  which  bids  fair  to  out-vie  all  others,  from  the  peculiar 
simplicity  of  the  process,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  organised  copy 
of  nature''s  own  process  of  producing  springs  and  rivulets,  and 
from  the  great  purity  of  the  water  which  is  obtained  by  it.  It 
consists  in  collecting,  over  certain  elevated  gathering-grounds, 
the  whole  rain-fall  of  the  district,  whether  from  natural  springs 
or  from  the  artificial  drainage  of  the  soil,  and  conducting  them 
down  to  reservoirs  of  a  sufficient  height  to  supply  water  at  con- 
stant high-pressure.  The  water  thus  obtained,  off  the  granite, 
greenstone,  trap,  and  millstone-grit  rocks  of  the  north,  varies 
from  one  and  a  half  to  five  degrees  of  hardness,  and,  as  many  of 
our  North  British  readers  must  be  well  aware,  is  as  perfect  in 
quality  as  can  be  desired.  By  this  method  the  majority  of  cities 
and  large  towns  of  Scotland,  and  many  in  Lancashire,  are  enjoy- 
ing those  advantages  of  soft  and  well  aerated  water  to  which  we 
have  had  already  occasion  to  allude ;  for  the  pure  rain  of  heaven, 
from  which  ultimately  the  greater  part  of  all  supplies  must  be 
derived,  is  thus  intercepted  m  its  passage  downwaras,  and  turned 
to  use,  before  it  has  haa  time  to  become  adulterated  with  any  of 
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the  numberless  elements,  organic  and  inorganic,  which  it  must 
meet  with  in  its  passage  downwards  to  the  sea,  or  into  the  bowek 
of  the  earth. 

The  superiority  of  this  method  of  supply  has  been,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  so  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  evidence  laid  before  the 
Health  of  Towns'  Commission,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  those  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  London  supply  cast  about 
for  some  plan  of  applying  it  to  the  case  before  them. 

The  first  point  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  oflFered  a  gathering-ground  for  pure  water  of  a  sufficient 
sisKC ;  and  such  a  one  prescribed  itself  at  once  in  the  range  of 
sterile  moors  known  to  geologists  by  the  name  of  the  Bagshot 
Sands.     The  upper  portions  of  this  district  spread  out  in  vast 
flats,  clothed  with  a  scanty  brown  heather,  and  fast  increasing 
forests  of  Scotch  fir,  utterly  uncultivable  from  tlieir  barrenness. 
These  hills  were  within  the  last  fifty  years  the  haunts  of  red- 
deer  ;  and  the  black  cock  still  lingers  on  the  sunny  brows,  the 
snipe  and  wild  duck  around  the  desolate  pools ;  while  the  valleys 
which  intersect  the  waste  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dreary 
solitude  above,  by  their  noble  timber  trees,  the  crops  of  scanty, 
but  peculiarly  excellent  wheat  which  clothe  the  slopes,  and  their 
boggy  meadows,  which  furnish  a  coarse  herbage  for  summer  cattle. 
Travellers  by  the  Southampton  Railway  must  often  have  been 
surprised  at  finding  themselves,  within  an  hour's  run  of  the 
greatest  metropolis  in  the   world,    whirling  through   miles  of 
desert ;  and  even  though  they  may  have  acquiesced  in  the  popu- 
lar notion  that  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  these  wastes,  they 
may  yet  have  been  inclined  to  suspect  that  so  peculiar  a  district, 
in  so  peculiar  a  situation,  may  have  still  its  use,  and  its  part  to 
play  in  the  forward  movements  of  civilisation,  perhaps  in  rela- 
tion to  the  very  city  on  which  it  borders  so  nearly.     We  profess 
our  honest  belief  that  the  Bagshot  Sands,  like  everything  else 
in  the  world,  were  not  created  in  vain  ;  that  rabbits  and  plovers' 
eggs,  unsaleable  fir-poles,  and  the  worst  of  turf,  were  not  intended 
to  be  their  final-  produce ;   and  that  even  those  upper  gravel 
layers,  which  are  absolutely  beyond  the  hope  of  cultivation,  at 
least  till  science  has  progressed  for  centuries  more,  possess  by 
virtue  of  their  very  barrenness  and  utter  flintiness,  a  wealth  of 
their  own,  in  the  form  of  a  pure,  well  aerated,  and  naturally 
filtered  water,  which  no  science  can  imitate  or  improve. 

It  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  the  existing  springs  of  this 
district  are  sufficient  to  afford  a  daily  supply  of  40,000,000  of 
gallons,  sufficient  to  give  to  520,000  houses  (double  the  number 
now  in  London)  75  gallons  per  house.  The  estimated  expense 
of  intercepting  these  waters  at  their  sources,  storing  them  in 
a  reservoir  on  Wimbledon  Common,  and  coimecting  them  with 
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the  present  street  pipeage,  together  with  compensation  to  mi 
owners,  &c.,  is  £6469000,  which,  if  paid  off  in  21  years,  at  6  f 
cent.,  would  amount,  at  the  average  of  280,000  houses,  of  lit 
more  than  three  shilUngs  a  house ;  while  the  present  rate  to  t 
water  companies  on  the  same  number  of  houses  is  about  £1,  1! 

We  may  be  perhaps  allowed  to  enter  somewhat  into  detail 
our  desci*iption  of  these  proposed  gathering  grounds,  likely  n< 
to  become  a  subject  of  public  interest  and  notoriety. 

No  district,  perhaps,  of  South  Britain,  shews  more  distinci 
the  connexion  between  the  outer  clothing  and  the  inner  sv 
stance  of  mother  earth,  the  strict  coincidence  between  geolo^ 
fact,  and  the  features  of  landscape.  The  upper  flats  are  coi 
posed  principally  of  a  pure  brown  sand,  witn  a  c^p  of  diluv 

S ravel,  the  relics  of  primeval  chalk,  green  sand,  and  weald 
ills,  from  which,  by  some  mysterious  agency,  every  atom 
carbonate  of  lime  has  disappeared,  leaving  nothing  behind  I 
their  skeleton  of  sharp  flint  and  sand.  The  imagination  reels 
the  thought  of  the  stupendous  masses  of  chalk  which  must  ha 
been  destroyed,  to  furnish  from  their  scantiest  ingredient,  mi 
on  miles  of  gravel  hills. — However,  the  destruction  has  tak 
place,  and  there  the  gravel  beds  lie,  a  natural  filter,  along  1 
steep  base  of  which  innumerable  crystal  springs  well  out  ii 
clearly  defined  horizontal  line,  and  flow  down  over  the  more  : 
tentive  loams  and  foliated  clays  of  the  middle  Bagshot  be 
which  form  the  cultivated  slopes  of  the  valleys.  Much  of  1 
rain  which  falls  on  the  table  lands,  unable  to  escape  at  t 
level,  descends  to  a  greater  depth,  to  reappear  in  the  lov 
meadows  in  the  form  of  chalybeate  springs,  the  presence 
which,  colouring  all  the  rivers  of  the  district,  has  engendei 
fears  in  various  quarters  of  the  general  purity  of  the  wat 
But  as  a  fact,  the  springs  of  the  upper  level,  from  whence  ale 
the  supply  need  be  drawn,  are  as  free  from  iron  as  they  are  fri 
every  other  contaminating  element,  organic  or  inorganic.  In  1 
course  of  ages,  whatever  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  has  been  diffiii 
in  a  soluble  state  through  the  upper  strata,  has  been  wasl 
down  by  the  rains  to  the  retentive  beds  below,  and  carried  < 
by  them  into  the  valleys,  to  form  an  alluvium  abounding  w 
every  conceivable  salt  of  iron.  To  a  similar  process  of  filtrati 
Mr.  Prestwick,  the  geologist  most  intimately  acquainted  with  i 
district,  refers  the  entire  absence  of  all  carbonate  of  lime  in  i 
form  of  fossil  shells  throughout  the  upper  sands ;  the  hydra 
protoxide  of  iron,  in  its  progress  downwards,  having  rendej 
whatever  carbonate  of  lime  it  met  soluble  in  water.  Should  t 
theory  be  correct,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  would  se 
that  nature  has  not  only  provided  the  Londoners  with 
ready  made  filter,  but  has  been  kindly  busy  for  ages  prepari 
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it  for  them.  Moreover,  these  Bagshot  Sands  have  advantages 
which  few  even  of  the  Scotch  gathering  grounds  possess.  There 
is  no  real  peat  on  their  surface,  but  only  a  few  inches  of  black 
peaty  soil,  nine-tenths  of  it  sharp  sand  ;  they  require  no  drain- 
age, the  present  volume  of  the  springs  being  enough  to  supply  a 
city  far  more  populous  than  London  is  now — the  mere  act  of 
clearing  them  out  would  considerably  increase  their  volume — 
and  the  soil  above  them  being  uncultivated,  there  is  no  risk  of 
contamination  from  the  filtering  downwards  of  manures. 

The  alternative  lies  evidently  between  this  scheme  and  that  of 
Mr.  Hawksley  or  Mr.  Quick.  The  Government  will,  we  hope, 
be  shortly  called  on  to.  decide  whether  of  the  two  can  be  earned 
out  at  least  cost.  The  Bagshot  plan  promises  at  present  to  be 
dearer  than  the  Twickenham  and  cheaper  than  the  Maidenhead 
one ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  to  the  estimated  exp>ense 
of  these  latter  must  be  added  the  yet  uncertain  cost  of  Dr. 
Clark's  softening  process;  and  we  must  consider  the  labour  of  the 
manufacture,  the  risk  of  mistakes  in  applying  it  to  so  vast  an 
amount  of  water  daily,  and  the  fact  that  it  will  not  bring  the 
Thames  water  down  to  within  one  and  a  half  or  two  degrees  of 
the  natural  average  of  Bagshot  and  Farnham  water.  No  con- 
clusion to  which  the  Government  can  come  can  affect  the  engi- 
neering reputations  of  Mr.  Hawksley  and  Mr.  Quick,  or  throw 
discredit  on  Dr.  Clark's  invaluable  discovery.  There  are  towns 
and  villages  by  the  hundred  to  which  his  process  of  purification 
will  be  an  invaluable  boon.  The  time  may  come  when  landlords 
and  corporations  shall  be  compelled,  in  default  of  a  natural  sup- 
ply of  soft  water,  to  produce  an  artificial  one  by  this  or  analo- 
gous means.  The  time  may  come,  too,  when  the  aedile,  with 
powers  to  inspect  and  compel  the  improvement  of  the  houses, 
water,  and  sewage — and  perhaps  the  agricultural  drainage — of 
every  district,  shall  be  as  integral  a  member  of  English  as  he  was 
of  Roman  civilisation.  But,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  evident  that 
a  bold  step  must  be  taken  in  the  direction  which  we  have  been 
pointing  out ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  deterred  by  any  cuckoo-cry  of  the  press,  still 
less  by  any  jealousy  of  the  energy  and  talents  of  its  servants, 
from  taking  into  its  own  hands  the  work  which  a  selfish,  divided, 
and  careless  public  disdains  to  perform  for  itself — or  rather,  for  its 
poorer  members.  These  are  days  in  which  everything,  even  free- 
dom and  ^^our  glorious  constitution"  themselves,  must  submit  to 
be  tried  by  the  one  test  of  practice.  "  Will  it  work  I "  asks  the 
world  of  every  man  and  matter :  "  If  not — it  must  go  :*"  And 
surely  that  free  government  incurs  a  heavy  responsibility,  which 
brings  a  slur  by  any  tardiness  of  its  own  on  those  principles  of 
liberty  which  are  committed  to  its  charge.     We  know  that  des- 
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potisms  have  been  able  to  supply  the  masses  fully  and  freely 
with  necessaries,  like  water,  unattainable  by  their  own  efibrts. 
If  freedom  is  to  hold  its  place  in  the  respect  of  the  masseSy  it 
must  shew  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior  power  for  the  common 
good.  The  inhabitants  of  ancient  Jerusalem  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  water  both  from  reservoirs  and  pipes.  Those  of 
Rome  had  a  gratuitous  supply  several  times  as  great,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  as  tnat  which  is  considered  necessary  for 
London.  The  Peruvian  Incas  constructed  aqueducts  of  120 
and  150  leagues  in  length.  In  Spain,  both  the  Moors  and  Ro- 
mans have  left  traces  of  their  power  in  the  form  of  enormous 
aqueducts  and  reservoirs  to  supply  cities  insignificant  in  compa- 
rison of  London.  The  canals  of  Semiramis,  and  those  of  E^pt, 
are  world-famous.  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia  are  intersected  oy 
the  ruins  of  vast  water-courses;  and  through  great  part  of  the  East^ 
even  at  this  day,  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  fresh  and  pure 
water  by  the  beneficent  will  of  their  despots.  Surely  a  free 
country  ought  to  be  able  to  do  more,  not  less.  It  remains  for 
England  to  shew  that  her  boasted  civilisation  and  liberty  has  a 
practical  power  of  self-development,  which  can  meet  and  satisfy 
the  wants  of  an  increasing  population,  and  cleanse  from  her  fair 
face  such  plague-spots  as  we  have  been — not  describing,  for  too 
many  of  them  are  past  description,  but — hinting  at,  as  delicately 
as  the  nature  of  tne  subject  will  allow.  Unless  some  practical 
proof  is  given  to  the  suffering  masses  who  inhabit  our  courts 
and  alleys — one  single  savage  and  heathen  tribe  of  them,  the 
costermongers,  numbering  according  to  Mr.  Mayhew,  thirty 
thousand  souls — that  a  constitutional  government  can  secure 
more  palpable  benefits  to  the  many  than  a  tyranny;  unless 
anarchy  ceases  to  be  considered  identical  with  freedom,  and  hu- 
man beings  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  proposition  in  a  yet  infant  and 
tentative  science, — we  must  expect  to  see,  in  the  course  of  events, 
a  revulsion  in  favour  of  despotism,  such  as  seized  France  when 
she  raised  Napoleon  to  the  Empire  ;  a  revulsion  which  is  more 
possible  even  in  Britain,  to  judge  by  certain  ugly  signs  on  both 
extremes  of  the  political  horizon^  than  the  pedants  of  ^^  consti- 
tutionalism "  are  inclined  to  suppose. 

And  though  these  permitted  evils  should  not  avenge  them- 
selves by  any  political  retribution,  yet  avenge  themselves,  if  un- 
redressed, they  surely  will.  They  affect  masses  too  large,  inte- 
rests too  serious,  not  to  make  themselves  bitterly  felt  some  day 
or  other.  "This  is  no  Question,"  as  Mr.  Mill  well  says,  "of 
political  economy,  but  oi  general  policy:"  we  should  go  far- 
ther and  say — of  common  right  and  justice.  Therefore  it  is  that 
we  make  no  apology  for  any  foul  details  through  which  we  have 
led  our  readers.     We  only  wish  that  we  could  shew  them  the 
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realities,  amid  which  thousands  of  their  fellow-subjects  are  born 
and  die.  It  is  right  that  ^^  one  half  of  the  world  should  know 
how  the  other  half  live.''  Neither  do  we  apologize  for  having 
made  use  of  severe  expressions  of  condemnation.  Such  ques- 
tions as  these,  involving  not  merely  profits,  but  health,  sobriety, 
decency,  life,  are  to  be  judged  of  not  by  the  code  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  market,  but  of  the  Bible.  Acts  concerning  them 
are  not  merely  expedient  or  inexpedient,  fortunate  or  unfortunate, 
but  right  or  wrong ;  the  wrong  may  be  excused  by  ignorance, 
bat  a  wrong,  and  therefore  ^  self-avenging  act,  it  remains  till 
amended.  Even  (he  hard  and  soft  water  controversy  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  soap  and  tea  expenditure,  but  of  humanity  and 
morality.  As  Hood  said  of  the  slop-sellers,  so  we  say  of  the 
hard-water-and-animalcule-sellers,- 

''  It 's  not  trowsers  and  shirts  you  're  wearing  out ; 
It 's  human  creatures'  lives." 

We  may  choose  to  look  at  the  masses  in  the  gross,  as  subjects 
for  statistics — and  of  course,  where  possible,  for  profits.  There 
is  One  above  who  knows  every  thirst,  and  ache,  and  sorrow,  and 
temptation  of  each  slattern,  and  gin-drinker,  and  street-boy. 
The  day  will  come  when  He  will  require  an  account  of  these 
neglects  of  ours — not  in  the  gross. 
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Art.  X. — I.  TTie  Royal  Supremacy  not  an  Arbitrary  Authority ^ 
but  limited  by  the  Laws  of  the  Church  of  which  Kings  are 
Members.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Puset,  D.D.,  Regius  Profes- 
sor of  Hebrew,  Canon  of  Christchurch.  Part  I.  Ancient  Pre- 
cedents.   Oxford,  1850. 

2.  The  Papal  and  Royal  Supremacies  contrasted.  A  Lecture 
delivered  on  Sunday  the  I2th  of  May  1850.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
N.  Wiseman,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Meh'potamus,  V. A.L. 

3.  The  Queen  or  the  Pope  f  the  Question  considered  in  its  Politicaly 
Legaly  and  Religious  Aspects.  By  Samuel  Wabben,  Esq., 
of  the  Inner  Temple.     1851. 

The  true  Popish  doctrine  upon  the  subject  of  the  relation  that 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  or  between 
the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  authorities,  is,  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical power  is  superior,  in  point  of  jurisdiction,  to  the  civil.  This 
is  the  view  which  has  been  held  by  the  generality  of  Romanists 
except  the  defenders  of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  and  it  accords  most 
fully  with  the  general  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  opposite  extreme  to  this  is,  of  course,  the  doctrine 
of  the  superiority  of  the  civil  power  to  the  ecclesiastical.  This 
doctrine  is  often  called  by  continental  writers  Byzantinism,  a 
name  suggested  by  the  unwarrantable  control  generally  exer- 
cised by  tne  Emperors  of  the  East  over  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Greek  Church  during  the  middle  ages,  while 
in  this  country  it  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Erastianism. 
The  golden  mean  between  these  two  extremes,  is  the  doctrine 
that  the  Church  and  the  State  are  two  distinct  societies,  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  each  having  its  own  separate  functions 
and  objects  and  its  separate  means  of  executing  and  accomplish- 
ing them,  each  supreme  in  its  own  province,  and  neither  having 
jurisdiction,  or  a  right  of  authoritative  control,  over  the  other. 
This  we  believe  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  upon 
the  subject.  The  defenders  of  the  Gallican  Liberties  in  the 
Romish  Church  of  France,  and  the  old  Scottish  Presbyterians, 
were  led  most  fully  to  develop  this  doctrine,  and  it  is  now  held 
by  all  the  non-established  churches  in  this  country. 

The  chief  difference  among  the  non-established  churches,  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  turns  upon  these  two  questions — 1«<,  Does 
the  denial  to  the  State  of  any  jurisdiction  or  authoritative  con- 
trol over  the  Church,  involve  or  imply  a  denial,  that  the  State 
is  entitled  and  bound  to  exercise  its  proper  authority  in  its  own 
province^  with  a  view  to  promote  the  welfare  and  extension  of 
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the  Church  ?  and,  2d,  Does  the  independence  of  the  Church  as 
a  distinct  society,  with  the  Churches  obligation  to  maintain  this, 
necessarily  preclude  it  from  entering  into  a  friendly  union  or 
alliance  with  the  State  ?  The  advocates  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Voluntary  principle,  answer  these  two  questions,  which 
are  virtually  and  substantially  one,  in  the  affirmative,  while  the 
advocates  of  what  is  usually  called  the  Establishment  principle, 
answer  them  in  the  negative.  Both  parties,  however,  concur  in 
holding  the  entire  independence  of  the  Church  and  the  State  as 
two  distinct  societies,  and  in  denying  to  either  any  superiority, 
in  point  of  authority  or  jurisdiction,  over  the  other ;  while,  on 
the  points  on  which  they  differ,  the  advocates  of  the  Establish- 
ment principle  undertake  to  prove,  that  an  obligation  lies  upon 
the  State  to  aim,  in  the  exercise  of  its  proper  authority  in  civil 
'  matters,  at  the  welfare  of  true  religion,  and  that  there  is  no  con- 
sideration which  necessarily  and  universally  precludes  the  Church 
from  entering  into  friendly  union  with  the  State,  and  of  course 
treating  and  arranging  with  it  about  the  terms  on  which  mutual 
co-operation  may  take  place. 

No  sooner  had  the  civil  authorities  made  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, than  we  find  indications  of  their  assuming  to  themselves 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  encroaching  upon  the 
Church's  province.  Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
Church  was  obliged  to  pass  canons  prohibiting  the  clergy  from 
applying  to  the  civil  power  in  order,  by  its  interference,  to  se- 
cure or  to  retain  their  ecclesiastical  status  and  privileges,  canons 
identical  in  their  substance  and  objects  with  the  law  passed  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  1582,  against  Mr.  Robert  Montgo- 
mery, when,  in  defiance  of  the  Church,  he  attempted  to  intrude, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  king,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  secular 
power,  into  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  The  encroachments 
of  the  civil  power  led  to  a  setting  forth  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  independence  of  the  Church  upon  the  State,  and 
of  the  supremacy  of  each  in  its  own  province,  and  we  find  this 
principle  very  fully  and  accurately  stated  by  some  of  the  popes, 
and  other  leading  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in  the  fif^h  and  sixth 
centuries.  This  important  doctrine,  however,  did  not  obtain 
permanent  practical  ascendency;  for,  during  the  middle  ages,  the 
Eastern  Church  lost  all  its  rights  and  liberties,  and  sunk  into 
a  condition  of  abject  slavery  to  the  civil  rulers,  while  the  West- 
ern Church,  by  the  marvellous  skill  and  unscrupulous  dexterity 
of  the  popes,  succeeded,  to  a  large  extent,  not  only  in  obtaining 
exemption  from  civil  control  in  civil  matters,  but  in  securing 
supremacy  over  the  civil  power.  The  principle  of  the  superiority 
of  the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  was  established  in  the  East, 
while  that  of  the  superiority  of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  civil, 
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was  established  in  the  West.  Both  these  principles  are  opposed 
to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  both,  in  their  practical  results,  ope<- 
rated  injuriously  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community. 

At  the  Beformation,  the  civil  authorities  who  espoused  the 
Protestant  cause,  were  called  upon  to  repel  the  encroachments 
which  the  Church  of  Borne  had  made  in  many  ways  upon  the 
secular  province,  and  to  assert  to  the  full  thfeir  own  legitimate 
power.  This  tended  again  to  lead  them  to  assume  too  much  to 
themselves  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  to  make 
encroachments  upon  the  Church's  province,  a  tendency  which 
some  of  the  Beformers  did  not  a  little  to  countenance.  In  most 
of  the  Beformed  Churches,  accordingly,  the  rightful  independ- 
ence of  the  Church  was  more  or  less  encroached  upon,  and  the 
civil  powers  practised  an  extent  of  interference  with  ecclesiastical 
matters,  which  Scriptural  views  of  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  State  do  certainly  not  sanction.  There  is 
good  ground  to  believe  that  Luther  and  Melancthon  became  at 
last  sensible  that  they  had  erred  in  conceding  too  much  power 
to  the  civil  authorities  in  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  matters, 
but  they  could  not  repair  the  evil  they  had  done,  as  their 
rulers  were  not  disposed  to  abandon  any  portion  of  the  power 
they  had  acquired.  Calvin,  whose  comprenensive  and  penetrat- 
ing intellect  raised  him  far  above  all  even  of  his  great  cotempo- 
raries  in  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  truth,  promulgated 
from  the  first  sound  views  in  regard  to  the  right  mutual  re- 
lation of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  but  he  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  these  views  practically  adopted  in  all  the 
Churches  which  embraced,  in  the  main,  his  system  both  of  theo* 
logy  and  church  government.  Of  all  Protestant  countries,  that 
in  which  the  Scriptural  independence  of  the  Church  was  most 
strenuously  maintained  in  argument,  and  most  fully  realized  in 
practice,  was  Scotland,  and  that  in  which  the  civil  power  secured 
the  largest  share  of  unwan*anted  authority  in  the  regulation  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  England.  The  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy of  the  Crown  in  England,  the  transference  at  the  Befor- 
raation  to  the  sovereign  erf  the  authority  which  had  formerly 
been  enjoyed  by  the  Pope,  a  result  which  the  old  Scottish  Pres- 
byterians used  to  denounce  as  implying  a  change  in  the  Pope 
but  not  in  the  popedom,  has  always  been  regardea  as  a  peculiar- 
ity of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
discussion.  It  is  exciting  much  interest  in  the  present  day  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  views  held  upon  the  subject  by  the 
Tractarians,  especially  as  these  have  been  developed  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  Gorham  case ;  and  it  has  also  been  brought  lar^ly 
to  bear  upon  the  exciting  topic  of  the  recent  Papal  Aggression. 
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In  these  circumstances,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers  to  have  their  attention  directed  to  this  subject  of  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Grown  in  England,  the  relation 
in  which  it  stands  to  the  place  which  the  civil  power  ought  to 
hold  in  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  some  of  the 
practical  applications  w^hich  have  recently  been  made  of  it. 

The  origin  in  fact  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
in  England,  was  the  determination  of  Henry  VIII.  to  be  Pope 
as  well  as  Sovereign  in  his  own  dominions,  to  possess  and  exer- 
cise the  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters  which  the  Pope  had 
formerly  enjoyed ;  and  he  certainly  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Parliament  to  sanction  the  whole  extent  of  ecclesiastical  juris» 
diction  which  he  was  pleased  to  claim.  Henry  was  very  vain 
of  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  in  the  year  1545,  near  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  had  a  medal  struck,  bearing  his  likeness,  in 
which  he  is  described,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  "  Under 
Christ  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land."* Attempts  have  been  made,  (the  most  full  and  elaborate 
is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  Fifth  Part  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke'*s  Reports,)  to  prove,  that  the  laws  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
in  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  were 
fully  warranted  by  the  legal  enactments  which  were  in  force  before 
the  Reformation,  directed  to  the  object  of  checking  the  assump- 
tions of  the  Papal  See.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this 
position  has  been  established.  The  ante-Reformation  enactments 
referred  to,  seem  to  have  been  intended  rather  to  guard  the  liber- 
ties and  independence  of  the  nation  and  of  the  subjects  in  gene- 
ral against  papal  encroachments,  than  to  vest  anything  like 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  Crown.  Certainly,  no  king  had 
ever  before  claimed  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church,  or  main" 
tained  the  principle,  that  "  all  manner  of  jurisdiction,  ecclesiasti- 
cal as  well  as  secular,  flows  from  the  Crown."  It  is  common  for 
those  who  wish  to  put  the  best  face  upon  the  proceedings  ot 
Henry  in  these  matters,  and  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  submitting  to  them,  to  allege,  that,  in  connexion 
with  the  famous  Act  of  Submission,  the  clergy  only  consented 
to  acknowledge  the  King's  title  as  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the 
supremacy  which  it  impRed,  thus  far,  quantum  per  Christi  legem 
licet  But  it  is  certain,  ihat  we  have  the  express  testimony  oi 
Archbishop  Parker,  that,  though  the  clergy  struggled  hard  to 
have  this  qualifying  clause  introduced,  as  a  relief  to  their  con- 

*  Dr.  Hickes,  in  his  Treatises  on  the  Christian  Priesthood,  gives  a  fae-simile  of 
this  medal  from  Evelyn's  Numismata,  and  then  adds  : — "  I  never  yet  heard  any 
man  talk  of  this  medal,  but  who  made  this  observation,  namely,  that  King  Henry 
crucified  the  Church,  as  Pilate  did  the  Saviour,  with  the  solemnity  of  three  super- 
scriptions."— Vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

VOL.  XV.      NO.  XXIX.  R 
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sciences,  the  King  would  not  agree  to  this,  and  that  they  at  last 
consented  to  its  omission.*  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Grown  was  abolished,  as  inconsis- 
tent with  Popish  principles,  just  as  it  was  abolished  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  in  1690,  as  inconsistent  with  Presbyterian 
principles.  It  was  restored,  however,  in  its  whole  sul^tance, 
and  with  the  mere  omission  of  the  title  of  Headship,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  as  so  restored  it  continues  to 
this  day  to  be  the  recognised  law  of  the  land. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  form  a  definite  and  precise  idea  of 
what  is  really  implied  in  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
Crown,  as  established  by  law  in  England.  Lawyers  and  divines 
usually  represent  it  in  somewhat  different  aspects.  The  divines, 
of  course,  have  usually  been  anxious  to  explain  it  away,  that  it 
might  seem  to  be  not  palpably  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Church  of  Christ, — although  there  have  not  been 
wanting  eminent  writers  among  the  clergy,  so  utterly  destitute  of 
all  right  idea  of  what  a  church  of  Christ  is,  as  to  be  willing  to 
defend  the  supremacy  in  the  widest  sense  which  the  most 
Erastian  lawyers  have  assigned  to  it.  The  generality  of  the 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  objected  to  our  judging 
of  what  the  Church  is  responsible  for  in  this  matter,  by  the 
phraseology  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  by  the  dicta  of  lawyers, 
and  have  insisted  that  we  must  try  her  only  by  what  she  her- 
self has  said  upon  the  subject.  We  are  not  sure  that  justice 
demands  this  concession  in  all  its  extent,  as  it  seems  quite  fair 
to  hold  the  Church  responsible  for  the  substance  at  least  of  all 
those  enactments  and  regulations,  by  which  the  civil  power  has 
^artually  determined  the  conditions  on  which  the  Church  holds 
the  temporal  privileges  which  have  been  conferred  upon  her, 
and  to  which  she  practically  consents,  by  accommodating  to 
them  her  own  procedure  in  the  ordinary  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  But,  as  we  do  not  mean  to  enter  into 
legal  investigations,  we  shall  advert  chiefly  to  the  Church'*s  own 
declarations  upon  the  subject,  viewed  in  connexion,  however, 
with  the  actual  practice  wnich  invariably  obtains. 

The  chief  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  in  the  Canons  of  1603, — the  only  canons  which  are  in  force 
in  the  Church  of  England.  The  thirty*8eventh  Article  is  this : — 
"  The  Queen's  Majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in  this  realm  of  Eng- 
land, and  other  her  dominions,  unto  whom  the  government  of  all 
Estates  of  this  realm,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in 
all  causes,  doth  appertain,  and  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  subject 
to  any  foreign  jurisdiction.     When  we  attribute  to  the  Queen's 

*  Parker  De  Antiquitatt  Britanniece  Ecdenw,  p.  326.     Hanoviee,  1605. 
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Majesty  the  chief  government,  by  which  titles  we  understand 
the  minds  of  some  slanderous  folks  to  be  offended,  we  give  not 
our  princes  the  ministering  either  of  God's  Word,  or  of  the 
Sacraments,  the  which  thing  the  Injunctions  also  lately  set 
forth  by  Elizabeth  our  Queen,  do  most  plainly  testify,  but  that 
only  prerogative  which  we  see  to  have  been  given  to  all  godly 
princes  in  Holy  Scriptures  by  God  himself,  that  they  should 
rule  all  estates  and  degrees  committed  to  their  charge  by  God, 
whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and  restram  with  the 
civil  sword  the  stubborn  and  evil-doers."  The  second  of  the 
Canons  of  1603  is: — "  Whosoever  shall  aflSrm  that  the  King's 
Majesty  hath  not  the  same  authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical 
that  the  godly  kings  had  among  the  Jews,  and  the  Christian 
emperors  of  the  primitive  Church,  or  impeach  any  part  of  his 
regal  supremacy  in  the  said  causes,  restored  to  the  Crown, 
and  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  therein  established,  let  him  be 
excommunicated  ipso  facto^  The  thirty-sixth  Canon  provides 
that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  into  any  ecclesiastical  func- 
tion, unless  he  shall  subscribe  the  following  article: — "That 
the  King's  Majesty  under  God  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of 
this  realm,  and  of  all  other  his  Highness's  dominions  and  coun- 
tries, as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as 
temporal,  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or 
potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  supe- 
riority, pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
within  His  Majesty's  said  realms,  dominions,  and  countries." 

It  is  plain  that  these  statements  are  exceedingly  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  viewed  as  expositions  of  what  this  chief  govern-- 
ment  or  suprc'tnacy  means,  with  the  exception  of  the  reference  in 
the  second  Canon  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  as  determining  it; 
and,  accordingly,  there  has  been  a  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  among  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  to  what 
is  involved  in  the  supremacy,  and  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
inconsistency  in  the  grounds  on  which  it  has  been  defended. 
Some  High-churchmen  have  explained  it  very  much  away,  so  as, 
while  still  professing  to  adhere  to  the  Articles  and  the  Canons, 
to  approach  very  near  to  Scriptural  views  of  the  liberty  and  in- 
dependence which  the  Church  of  Christ  ought  to  enjoy,  while 
some  Low-churchmen  have  received  and  defended  it  in  such  a 
sense,  as  practically  to  reduce  the  Church  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
department  of  the  ordinary  functions  and  business  of  the  State. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  these  declarations  recognise,  as  rightly 
vested  in  the  Crown,  or  the  civil  magistrate,  the  highest  or 
ultimate  jurisdiction,  or  right  of  authoritative  control,  in  all  eccle- 
siastical causes,  without  any  limitation  of  the  extent  or  the  effect  to 
w  Inch  he  may  decide  them,  as  distinguished  from  the  extent  or  the 
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effect  to  which  he  may  decide  civil  causes.  The  only  liinita« 
tion  or  appearance  of  limitation,  imposed  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  Crown,  is  that  the  sovereign  is  excluded  firom 
the  administration  of  God's  Word  and  the  sacrs^ments ;  and  this 
in  itself  is  insufficient  to  save  the  claim  from  the  imputation  of 
what  is  usually  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  Erastianism.  Erastos 
himself,  indeed,  held  that  civil  magistrates  might  lawfully  preach 
and  administer  the  sacraments,  if  their  other  duties  allowea  them 
leisure  for  this.  But  few  of  those  who  have  been  called  after 
his  name  have  gone  so  far.  They  have  usually  admitted  that 
there  is  a  distinction  of  functions  between  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  i,e,j  that  there  are  some  ecclesiastical 
processes  which  the  civil  magistrate  cannot  himself  perform, 
while  they  have  usually  denied,  more  or  less  explicitly,  that 
there  is  a  distinction  of  governments  or  jurisdictions,  t.«.,  they 
have  held  that  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  which  require  to  he 
judicially  or  forensically  decided,  the  civil  power  has  supreme 
and  ultimate  jurisdiction.  The  Church  of  England  asserts  a 
distinction  of  functions  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities ;  but  she  does  not  assert,  and  by  plain  enough  impli* 
cation  she  denies,  as  Erastians  have  usually  done,  a  distinction  of 
governments  or  jurisdictions.  This  becomes  the  more  evident 
when  the  thirty-seventh  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  it 
compared  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Westminster 
Confession,  which  is  sanctioned  by  law  as  the  confession  of  tha 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  is  generally  I'eceived  by  Scottish  Pres- 
byterians. The  Westminster  Confession  says  (Ch.  xxiii.)  that 
^^  the  civil  magistrate  may  not  assume  to  himself  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Word  and  the  sacraments,  or  the  power  of  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  According  to  the  general  usage  of 
divines,  the  power  of  the  keys  might  have  comprehended  tha 
administration  of  the  Word  and  sacraments,  but  when  dis* 
tinguished  from  this,  as  it  evidently  is  in  the  extract  we  have 
ouoted,  it  describes  the  judicial  decision  of  all  questions  or  causes 
tnat  arise  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
especially  such  as  concern  the  admission  of  particular  individuals 
to  office  or  to  ordinances  in  the  Church,  and  this  the  Church  of 
England  has  not,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  denied  to  the 
civil  magistrate. 

Presbyterians  while  fully  admitting  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  over  all  persons  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Popish  principle  of  the  exemption  of  ecclesiastics, 
have  usually  reiused  to  admit  that  this  supremacy  extends  to  ail 
ecclesiastical  causes,  as  this  in'all  fair  construction  implies,  unless 
expressly  limited,  an  ascription  of  proper  jurisdiction  to  the 
civil  magistrate  in  the  decision  of  religious  questions,  an  admis- 
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sion  of  the  superiority  of  the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
inconsistent  with  the  rightfiil  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
Church  as  established  by  Scripture.  High-churchmen,  who  see 
and  admit  that  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  a  distinct  and  independ- 
ent society,  has  rights  and  liberties  which  ought  not  to  be  sacri- 
ficed or  compromised,  usually  maintain  that  they  do  not  ascribe 
to  the  Crown,  or  to  any  parties  acting  in  its  name  and  by  its 
authority,  jurisdiction  to  the  same  extent  or  to  the  same  effect 
in  ecclesiastical  as  in  civil  causes ;  and  when  called  upon  to 
explain  what  kind  or  degree  of  jurisdiction  they  do  ascribe 
to  the  Crown,  they  usually  say  that  the  civil  power  is 
entitled  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  causes  only  in 
a  civil  way,  or  with  reference  to  the  civil  matters  that  may  be 
involved  in  or  mixed  up  with  them.  This  is  the  only  view  by 
which  the  ascription  of  any  authority  to  the  Crown  in  ecclesiastical 
causes  can  be  vindicated  from  Hie  charge  of  Erastianism^  or  of  a 
sacrifice  of  the  Scriptural  independence  of  the  Church.  The  distinc- 
tion on  which  it  is  based  we  admit  to  be  true  and  real  in  itself, 
though  we  must  contend  that,  to  say  the  least,  it  has  no  counte- 
nance from  the  Articles  or  Canons.  Civil  things,  questions  of 
property,  even  though  involved  in  or  mixed  up  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal causes,  belong  in  their  own  nature  to  the  province  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  should  of  course  be  determined  by  the  or- 
dinary civil  tribunals,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  legally  pro- 
vided, by  mutual  agreement  between  the  Church  and  the  State, 
that  they  are  to  follow  the  sentences  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nals, pronounced  upon  the  ecclesiastical  departments  of  the 
causes  in  which  they  are  involved.  There  is  no  necessary 
violation  of  the  essential  independence  of  the  Church,  in  the 
civil  power  reserving  to  its  own  tribunals  the  decision  of  all 
questions  which  directly  concern  the  persons  and  the  property 
oi  mQiij  provided  the  Church  is  left  at  full  liberty  to  give  effect 
to  her  own  judgment  and  decision  with  respect  to  what  may 
be  properly  ecclesiastical  in  the  cause,  that  is,  to  take  an  illus- 
tration from  the  class  of  cases  that  ordinarily  occur,  provided  she 
is  left  at  full  liberty  to  refuse  to  admit  to  offices  or  ordinances 
in  the  Church,  all  whom  she  regards  as  unfit  or  unworthy,  in 
whatever  way  this  refusal  may  affect  questions  of  property.  In 
this  sense,  and  with  these  limitations,  there  is  a  civil  supremacy 
in  ecclesiastical  causes,  which  may  be  lawftilly  ascribed  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  without  necessarily  interfering  with  the  Church's 
liberty  and  independence.  But  so  far  as  the  Church  of  England 
is  concerned,  it  is  only  Tractarians  and  High-churchmen  who 
seem  to  have  knowledge  enough  of  these  subjects  to  understand 
and  employ  the  distinction,  and  though  they  thus  indicate  an 
approximation  to  some  sound  notions  of  what  a  Church  of  Christ 
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is,  they  are  unable  to  shew  that  the  distinction  has  been  sane* 
tioned  either  by  Church  or  State,  and,  of  course,  they  are 
unable  to  defend  by  means  of  it  their  own  position  as  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

This  distinction,  to  which  the  Tractarians  are  now  so  fond  of 
having  recourse,  is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  which  was 
employed  by  the  old  Presbyterian  writers  in  Scotland  and  Hol- 
land, who  defended  the  independence  of  the  Church  against  the 
Erastian  encroachments  of  the  civil  power,  when  they  ascribed 
to  the  civil  magistrate  authority  circa  eacra^  but  denied  to  him 
all  jurisdiction  in  sacris.     It  was  on  the  same  ground  that  the 
Puritans  in  Queen  Elizabeth"'s  days  were  generally  willing  to 
subscribe  the  terms  of  the  37th  Article,  though  they  openly  and 
strenuously  objected  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
as  established  by  law,  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England  generally,  as  implying  an  approbation  of  the  legal  pro- 
visions connected  with  this  subject.*     Even  the  old  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  who  were  at  once  more  intelligent  and  more  rigid 
than  any  other  body  of  men  in  their  time,  on  all  the  points  m« 
volved  in  the  question  as  to  the  right  relation  between  the  civil 
and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  admitted  that  there  was  a  sense 
in  which  a  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  causes  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  Crown,  although  they  refused  to  make  a  profession  in 
these  terms,  unless  it  were  accompanied  with  a  formal  and  re- 
cognised explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  they  understood 
them.     Some  very  interesting  notices  upon  this  subject  are  to 
be  found  in  Wodrow's  History  of  the  SuflFerings  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  b.  i.  c.  iii.  sect.  4  and  5.     Upon  the  restoration  of 
Charles  H.,  some  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  willing  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  ac- 
company it  with  this  explanation,  "  that  the  King's  sovereignty 
reacneth  all  persons  and  all  causes  as  well  ecclesiastic  as  civil, 
having  them  both  for  its  object,  albeit  it  be  in  its  own  nature  only 
civil  and  extrinsic  in  regard  to  causes  ecclesiastical^    This  explar 

*  This  appears  clearly  from  the  ground  taken  on  both  sides  in  the  celebrated  con- 
ti'oversy  between  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  Cartwright  That  this  held  true  also  at 
a  later  period,  see  Hickman's  Apologia  pro  Ministris  Nouconformistis,  published 
in  J  664,  pp.  141-44.  This  state  of  matters  gave  some  little  appearance  of  truth 
to  a  statement  of  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  Becanus,  made  in  the  time  of  James  VI.  He 
alleged  that  there  were  three  parties  in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  King's  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  ;  1st,  the  Episcopalians  who  believed  it  and  swore  to  it ;  2d, 
the  Puritans  who  did  not  believe  it,  but  who  swore  to  it;  and,  3d,  the  Catholics, 
who  neither  believed  it  nor  swore  to  it  Dissidium  Anglicanum  de  Primatu  Regis, 
1612,  p.  55.  There  are  some  very  interesting  materials,  bringing  out  fully  what 
were  the  views  of  the  Puritans  upon  this  subject  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
and  proving  tliat  they  were  then  openly  avowed  and  well  known,  collected  in 
Bishop  Madox's  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  reply  to  Neal's  History 
of  the  Puritans.— C.  IV.  pp.  1 80-295. 
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nation  was  reckoned  by  the  Privy  Council  a  refusal  of  the  oath, 
and  as  the  ministers  refused  to  take  the  oath,  unless  this  expla- 
nation were  accepted,  they  were  deprived  and  banished.  Their 
conduct  on  this  occasion  affords  conclusive  evidence  at  once  of 
their  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  of  their  mo- 
deration and  conscientiousness,  and  on  these  grounds  it  presents 
a  favourable  contrast  with  that  of  all  the  different  sections  or 
parties  in  the  Church  of  England. 

We  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  collect  from  the  writings  of 
the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  any  precise  or  definite 
ideas  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical 
ciiuses,  which  they  ascribe  to  the  Crown.  They  often  write 
about  it,  Hke  men  who  neither  know  what  they  say  nor  whereof 
they  aiSrm.  Many  of  them  present  the  unpleasant  aspect  of 
men  who  are  obliged  to  defend  a  point  to  which  they  are  com- 
mitted, and  which  they  cannot  abandon,  but  which  they  are  half 
conscious  is  really  untenable.  The  vacillation  and  confusion 
exhibited  by  the  defenders  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
Crown,  have  given  a  great  advantage  to  their  opponents  in  the 
controversy,  whether  Presbyterians  or  Papists.  The  work  of 
the  Jesuit  Becanus,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note,  was  directed 
to  the  object  of  exposing  this,  and  he  certainly  does  shew  that  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  and  inconsistency  was  exhibited  upon  this 
subject,  by  the  divines  who  discussed  it  in  the  controversy  occa- 
sioned by  the  imposition  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  by  King 
James  on  Romanists  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  No  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  English  divines  in  defence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  will  have  any  hesitation, 
unless  he  be  one  of  themselves,  in  assenting  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  description  given  of  them  by  Calderwood,  in  his  able  and 
learned  work  entitled,  Altare  Damascenum,  in  which  he  makes 
a  full  and  elaborate  exposure  of  the  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment obtruded  by  King  James  upon  Scotland  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England.  Calderwood's  statement  upon 
the  point  is  this  : — "  Qui  primatus  regii  jura  discere  voluerit  ex 
hierarchicorum  contra  pontificios  scriptis  polemicis,  nihil  certi 
reperiet.  Nam  vel  andabatarum  more  inter  se  dimicant,  vel  de 
facto  potius  exempla  quorundam  Imperatorum  a  recta  norma 
saepius  deflectentium  congerunt,  quam  de  jure  argumenta  pro- 
ferunt."— (C.  I.  p.  27.) 

The  reference  in  the  Canons  to  the  godly  kings  of  Judah  and 
to  the  first  Christian  emperors,  seems  to  have  been  intended 
both  as  a  proof,  generally,  of  the  lawftilness  of  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  Crown,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  extent  of 
authority  implied  in  it.  But  the  materials  referred  to  are  quite 
insufficient  for  either  of  these  purposes.    The  interferences  in  re- 
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ligious  matters  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  cannot  of  themselFes 
afford  a  satisfactory  argument  in  favour  of  the  ecclesiastical  supie-' 
niacy  of  the  Grown^  because,  in  so  far  as  they  seem  to  involye  any 
thing  beyond  what  all  but  the  advocates  of  Voluntaryism  concede 
to  the  civil  magistrate,  they  are  manifestly  occasional,  isolated, 
and  peculiar  in  their  character  and  circumstances ;  and,  because, 
for  anything  that  can  be  proved  to  the  contrary,  they  may  be 
explained  by  the  principle,  that  they  took  place  under  special 
divine  guidance  and  direction,  and  not  in  the  exercise  of  the 
ordinary  right  of  sovereignty — that  they  are  to  be  referred  rather 
to  the  prophetical,  than  to  the  kingly  office.  And  even  if  it 
were  conceded  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  give  some 
countenance  to  the  general  idea  of  an  extent  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  civil  power  in  religious  matters,  such  as  has  been  re- 
garded by  many  as  Erastian,  they  would  still  be  of  no  avail  to 
defend  the  specific  provisions  implied  in  the  eccleiuastical  supre- 
macy of  the  Crown,  as  it  is  settled  by  law  in  England.  It  is 
mere  folly  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  early  Christian  em- 
perors as  affording  either  a  warrant  or  a  model  for  the  exercise 
of  the  supremacy.  Their  actings  carry  with  them  neither  legal 
nor  moral  weight ;  they  were  evidently  based  upon  no  princi- 
ple but  that  of  assuming  as  much  power  in  Church  matters  as 
they  found  it  practicable  or  convenient  to  exercise ;  and  taken 
complexly  and  in  the  mass,  they  do  not  constitute  a  definite 
and  well-digested  system  of  interference  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs. 
In  short,  those  who  object  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
Crown,  attach  no  more  weight  to  the  proceedings  of  the  early 
Christian  emperors,  than  to  those  which  form  directly  and  imme- 
diately the  subject  of  controversy,  viz.,  the  actings  and  enact- 
ments of  Henry  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth* 

There  is  no  possibility,  then,  of  forming  any  definite  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  implied  in  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  from  a  reference  to  the 
first  standard  indicated  in  the  second  Canon,  viz.,  the  godly  kings 
among  the  Jews  and  the  Christian  emperors  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  another 
standard  which  is  there  also  indicated  and  recognised,  where  it 
denounces  excommunication  against  all  who  ^^  impeach  any  part 
of  the  royal  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  restored  to  the 
Crown,  and  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  therein  established."  We 
are  thus  warranted  and  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  laws,  lawyers, 
and  ordinary  established  practice,  though  it  is  fair,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  regard  to  any  thing  which  High-church  divines  may 
have  adduced  to  explain  or  modify  the  conclusions  which  lawyers 
may  have  adopted.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  in  any 
author,  whether  lawyer  or  divine,  a  fuller,  a  more  precise,  or  a 
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more  accurate  description  of  what  is  implied  in  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  Crown,  than  is  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  famous  sermon  preached  by  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
at  Paul's  Gross  in  1588 : — "  In  this  supremacy,  (as  established  at 
the  Beformation),  these  principal  points  were  contained,  that 
the  king  hath  ordinary  authority  m  causes  ecclesiastical,  that 
he  is  the  chiefest  in  the  decision  and  determination  of  Church 
causes,  that  he  hath  ordinary  authority  for  making  all  laws, 
ceremonies,  and  constitutions  of  the  Church,  that  without  his 
authority  no  such  laws,  ceremonies,  or  constitutions,  are,  or 
ought  to  be  of  force ;  and,  lastly,  that  all  appellations,  which 
berore  were  made  to  Rome,  should  ever  be  made  hereafter  to  His 
Majesty's  Chancery,  to  be  ended  and  determined,  as  the  manner 
now  is,  by  Delegates.'^*  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
this  remarkable  statement  of  Bancrofts  is  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  what  was  generally  admitted  to  be  involved  in  the  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  of  the  Crown,  by  those  divines  who  defended 
it  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  against  its  popish  and 
puritan  assailants.  It  seems  very  plain,  we  think,  tnat  all  this 
IS  fully  warranted  by  the  laws  of  the  land  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  by  the  ordinary  practice  which  has  obtained  under 
their  authority.  And  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  canons  of 
1603,  which  were  prepared  under  Bancrofts  superintendencey 
were  intended  to  direct  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
all  who  should  impeach  any  part  of  this. 

The  main  points  involved  m  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  are 
these— 1«^,  That  no  synod  or  convocation  professing  to  represent 
the  Church,  or  to  possess  ecclesiastical  authority,  can  assemble 
or  transact  any  business  without  the  sovereign's  express  per- 
mission previously  accorded,  and  that  no  rules  they  may  adopt, 
and  no  decisions  they  may  pronounce,  are  valid  or  binding 
to  any  effect  or  upon  any  partVj  without  his  subsequent  con- 
sent or  approbation  ;  and,  2dy  that  the  ultimate  appeal  in  eccle- 
siastical causes,  including  all  questions  that  may  arise  about  the 
admission  of  particular  individuals  to  benefices  and  to  ordinances, 
though  they  may  involve  points  of  faith,  charges  of  heresy,  is  to 
the  king  in  Chancery.  £k>th  these  positions  are  established  by 
the  Act  of  Submission,  the  25th  of  Henry  VIII.,  c.  19,  and  by  a 
uniform  and  consistent  course  of  practice  following  thereon,  and  we 
know  of  no  grounds  on  which  it  can  be  denied  with  any  plausi- 
bility, that  tney  form  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  that  Church  has  given  her  consent  to 
these  arrangements  as  a  part  of  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which 

*  Biblioiheca  Scriptoruni  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae  1709,  p.  291.  This  is  a  reprint 
in  ft  collected  form  of  '*  Tracts  relating  to  the  goYernment  and  authority  of  the 
Church."     It  was  evidently  published  under  High  Church  auspices. 
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she  enjoys  her  emoluments  and  privileges  as  an  establishmeut^ 
and  that  she  is  bound  to  take  the  responsibility  of  defending 
them,  and  of  proving,  if  she  can,   that  they  involve  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  scriptural  rights  and  liberties  of  a  Church 
of  Christ.   An  attempt  was  made  by  Bishop  Atterbury,  and  some 
other  High-churchmen,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  to  prove 
that  the  sovereign  was  as  much  bound  to  call  a  convocation 
from  time  to  time,  as  to  call  a  parliament,  and  to  allow  them  to 
proceed  to  transact  business.     But  they  were  defeated  in  argu- 
ment, that  is,  upon  the  ground  of  the  constitution  and  law  of 
England,  by  Archbishop  Wake  and  the  Low-churchmen,  and 
the  matter  was  settled  practically  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
which  has  never  since  allowed  the  convocation  to  transact  any 
business  whatever.     The  Act  of  Submission  provides  that  "  for 
lack  of  justice  in  the  Archbishop's  courts,  the  party  may  appeal  to 
the  king  in  Chancery,""  who  is  further  authorized  to  appoint  under 
the  great  seal  commissioners  or  delegates  to  decide  finally  on  the 
appeal.     This  was  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  court  of 
Delegates  referred  to  in  the  quotation  from  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft, which  continued   to  exercise  its   functions,  as  occasion 
required,  till  a  few  years  ago,  when,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  they 
were  transferred  to  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.     This 
involved  no  change  of  principle  whatever,  as  the  Sovereign  was 
entitled  to  constitute  the  Court  of  Delegates,  for  trying  appeals 
from  the  Archbishop's  Courts,  of  any  persons  whom  he  chose  to 
select.    So  that  upon  the  footing  of  the  constitution,  the  Church 
of  England  has  no  ground  to  complain  of  the  existing  tribunal  for 
deciding  finally  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  no  right  to  refuse 
obedience  to  its  judgments,  unless  indeed  she  choose  to  face  the  re- 
sponsibility of  abandoning  her  emoluments  and  privileges  as  an 
establishment.  The  case  of  Mr.  Gorham  came,  in  the  first  mstance, 
before  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  as  judge  ordinary  of  the  diocese,  who 
judicially  refused  to  grant  him  Institution  and  Induction,  on  the 
•ound  that  he  was  a  heretic.   It  then  came,  by  appeal,  before  Sir 
'.  J.  Fust,  as  Official  Principal  of  tlte  Archbishop^  the  Metropoli' 
tan  of  the  Province,,  who  confirmed  the  Bishop's  sentence.    It  was 
then  carried  by  appeal,  according  to  the  undoubted  provision  of  the 
constitution,  to  the  Queen  in  Chancery,  and  as  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  had  been  legally  substituted  in  room  of  the  Court 
of  Delegates,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise  this  depart- 
ment of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown,  the  case  was  finally  dis- 
posed of  by  that  body,  who  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  and  decided,  in  opposition  to  the  Bishop  and  to 
the  Archbishop's  Official,  that  Mr.  Gorham  was  not  a  heretic,  and 
that  he  must  have  Institution  and  Induction,  which  he  has  accord- 
ingly obtained. 
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This,  then,  being  the  authority  which  the  civil  power  possesses 
and  exercises  over  the  Church  of  England,  this  being  what  the 
Church  has  accepted  and  consented  to,  the  great  question  is — 
Has  the  State,  in  this  matter,  usurped  a  power  or  authority 
which  does  not  rightfully  belong  to  it  ?  Has  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land become  a  consenting  party  to  an  arrangement  which  in- 
volves an  unwarrantable  compromise  of  her  independence — of 
her  rights  and  liberties  as  a  Church  of  Christ  ?  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  which  have  been  always  held  by  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  these 
questions  in  the  afiSrmative.  We  are  persuaded,  on  these  prin- 
ciples, that  the  authority  thus  conferred  by  the  Legislature 
upon  the  Crown,  is  an  encroachment  of  the  State  upon  the 
Church's  province,  and  that  the  Church,  in  consenting  to  it, 
is  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty,  and  abandons  rights  and 
liberties  which,  upon  scriptural  principles,  she  was  bound  to 
have  maintained.  The  opposite  view  can  be  defended  only 
upon  the  principle  of  the  superiority,  in  point  of  jurisdiction,  of 
toe  civil  power  over  the  ecclesiastical;  a  principle  which  has 
been  generally  regarded  by  the  Churches  of  Christ  as  an  Eras- 
tian  extreme,  opposite  to  that  which  is  held  by  the  Church  of 
Eome.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  both  these  extremes  depends 
essentially  upon  the  settlement  of  this  question — ^Whether  the 
Church  and  the  State  be  two  distinct  independent  societies, 
having  distinct  ends  and  objects,  and  distinct  constitutions  and 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  their  affairs.  If  this  question  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  as  it  plainly  should  be,  then  any 
superiority  in  point  of  jurisdiction  of  the  one  over  the  other, 
is  excluded,  unless  direct  and  specific  proof  of  a  peculiarly 
clear  and  conclusive  kind  can  be  adduced  from  Scripture,  in 
support  of  the  alleged  superiority.  Now  no  proof  can  be  ad- 
duced from  Scripture,  or  from  any  other  quarter,  in  support  of 
the  alleged  right  of  the  Church  to  exercise  proper  authority, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  temporal  matters,  or  of  the  alleged  right 
of  the  State  to  exercise  proper  authority,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  The  Church  and  the  State  are  two  dis- 
tinct independent  societies ;  and  each  has  its  own  province.  If 
they  enter  into  a  friendly  union  or  alliance  for  mutual  assistance 
and  co-operation,  they  may  arrange  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  alliance  according  to  their  own  convictions  of  what  is 
right.     But  they  should  do  this  as  two  co-equal  independent 

Eowers,  having  no  authority  over  each  other.  And  after  they 
ave  done  this,  their  original  and  essential  independence  should 
be  still  asserted  and  maintained,  to  be  acted  upon  if  any  unwar- 
rantable encroachments  should  be  attempted  oy  either  of  them, 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  unwarrantable  usurpation  on 
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the  part  of  the  civil  power,  when  it  gives  the  sanctioD  of 
law,  with  a  view  to  civil  and  legal  effects,  to  what  may  have 
been  agreed  on  between  the  parties,  respecting  the  iaith, 
government,  and  worship  of  the  Church,  and  uiut  there  is 
no  sacrifice  of  the  Church's  independence  in  her  pledging  her- 
self to  adhere  to  the  faith,  government,  and  worship  which  have 
been  agreed  upon,  and  which  she  believes  to  be  scriptural,  so  as 
to  be  tied  up  n*om  making  any  change  without  the  consent  of 
the  State,  except,  of  course,  in  the  way  of  falling  back  upon  her 
original  and  essential  independence,  and  renouncing  any  advan- 
tages she  may  have  derived  from  her  State  connexion.  But  still 
the  Church  and  the  State  have  their  distinct  provinces,  and  each 
is  supreme  and  independent  in  its  own  province.  And  there  la 
no  great  difficulty — no  such  difficulty  as  is  often  alleged  by  those 
who  are  afraid  to  think  and  speak  with  clearness  and  discrimi- 
nation upon  this  subject,  in  settling  the  boundaries  of  these  pro- 
vinces. The  province  of  the  State,  the  sphere  in  which  the 
civil  power  is  entitled  to  exercise  proper  authority,  so  (uto  tm^ 
pose  a  valid  obligation  to  obedience^  comprehends  only  the  per- 
sons and  the  property  of  men,  and  does  not  compiiehend  the 
Church  of  Chnst.  Civil  rulers  may  be,  we  believe  they  are, 
bound  to  employ  their  legitimate  autJbority  in  civil  things — their 
lawful  authority  over  the  persons  and  the  property  of  men — 
their  right  to  make  national  laws  and  to  regulate  national  mea- 
sures, in  such  a  way  as  to  promote,  so  far  as  they  can,  the  wel- 
fare of  religion,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
But  this  does  not  imply  or  confer  any  proper  authority,  any 
right  of  jurisdiction,  in  religious  matters,  or  within  the  Church'a 
province,  and  does  not  warrant  them  to  interfere  authoritatively 
in  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  province  of  the 
Church  comprehends  all  those  processes  which  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  ordinary  necessary  business  of  a  Church  of  Christy 
and  which  ought  to  be  going  on  wherever  a  Church  of  Christ 
exists  and  is  in  full  operation.  Over  these  processes  the  civil 
power  has  no  jurisdiction,  or  right  of  authoritative  control.  The 
Church  is  bound  to  conduct  them  all  according  to  the  revealed 
will  of  her  master,  and  her  own  conscientious  convictions,  and 
cannot  lawfully  be  a  consenting  party  to  any  arrangements 
which  prevent  her  from  doing  this. 

A  fair  application  of  these  plain  principles^  will  enable  us  to 
judge,  without  much  difficulty,  in  each  case  of  a  union  or  alliance 
subsisting  between  Church  and  State,  whether  the  respective  rights 
and  functions  of  the  two  parties  have  been  rightly  adjusted — ^whe- 
ther  the  line  has  been  accurately  drawn  and  maintained  betweoa 
the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  provinces.  The  unicm  between 
Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  as  settled  at  the  Revolution,  and 
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guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Union,  was  in  substantial  accordance 
with  these  sound  principles,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  the 
recent  interferences  of  the  civil  power,  which  produced  the  Dis- 
ruption, and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church,  But 
the  matter  was  not  accurately  adjusted  in  England.  There, 
we  think,  the  civil  power  has  plainly  encroached  upon  the 

J)roper  province  of  the  Church,  and  interfered  with  her  right- 
ill  independence.  Henry  VIII.  was  determined  to  be  Head  of 
the  Church  as  well  as  Sovereign  of  the  State,  and  to  this  hour  his 
wishes,  and  his  success  in  gratifying  them,  determine  the  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
It  seems  plainly  necessary  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  a 
Church,  that  it  shall  have  power  to  meet  and  deliberate  about 
the  execution  of  its  own  appropriate  functions,  the  performance 
of  its  own  necessary  business.  And  this  general  principle  applies 
universally  to  a  Church,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 
a  single  congregation  or  of  many  congregations  associated  toge- 
ther, and,  if  of  many,  whether  they  are  associated  under  a  Pres- 
byterian or  under  a  Prelatic  government  A  Church  may  have 
to  submit  to  the  want  of  this  right  of  meeting  and  deliberating, 
when  subjected  to  persecution,  and  oppressed  by  open  violence, 
but  cannot  lawfully  become  a  consenting  party  to  this  depriva- 
tion, as  she  thereby  renounces  a  right  which  her  Master  has  con- 
ferred npon  her,  and  incapacitates  herself  for  the  discharge  of 
duties  which  he  has  imposed  upon  her.  Any  power  which  may 
attempt  to  deprive  a  Church  of  this  right,  she  should  regard  as  a 
tyrant  and  oppressor,  and  if  emoluments  and  advantages  are 
offered  in  compensation,  she  should  look  upon  them  as  the  price 
of  her  liberty.  This  right  of  meeting  to  deliberate  and  decide 
upon  ecclesiastical  questions,  formed  one  of  the  chief  subjects 
of  contention  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
in  Scotland,  when  King  James  was  labouring  to  reduce  the 
Church  to  a  state  of  subjection  to  civil  control,  and  the  Church 
never  ceased  to  strive  until  she  obtained  the  full  sanction  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  right  of  the  General  Assembly  to  meet  every 
year  for  disposing  freely  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  Pro- 
testant Church  of  England  has  never  possessed,  and  indeed  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  ever  claimed,  a  right  to  meet  and  decide 
on  ecclesiastical  subjects.  No  body  acting  in  her  name  and  en- 
titled to  represent  her,  has  been  allowed  to  assemble  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  this  is  a  state  of  matters  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  a  Church  of  Christ,  and  implying  that  her  independence 
as  such,  or  the  rights  and  liberties  properly  attaching  to  that 
character,  have  been  taken  away  from  her. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  presumed,  and  is  no  doubt  true  in  fact, 
that  the  Church  of  England  conscientiously  approved  of  the 
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arrangements  in  regard  to  doctrine,  government,  and  worship, 
which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  she 
would  never  have  submitted  to  have  nad  these  forced  upon 
her  against  her  will,  or  unless  she  had  really  believed  them  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But  the  preach- 
ing of  the  word,  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  the  administration 
of  sacraments,  do  not  constitute  the  whole  of  the  functions 
of  a  Church  of  Christ,  do  not  exhaust  the  processes  which  must 
be  going  on  wherever  a  Church  is  in  full  operation.  In  addition 
to  all  these,  there  still  remains  the  administration  of  the  ordin- 
ary government  of  the  Church  as  a  distinct  society,  including 
especially  the  decision  of  controversies  that  may  arise  on  religious 
subjects,  and  the  determination  of  any  questions  that  may  be 
raised  about  the  admission  of  particular  individuals  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  ecclesiastical  functions,  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  eccle- 
siastical privileges,  to  the  cure  of  souls,  or  to  the  sacraments. 
The  process  of  admitting  men  individually  to  the  cure  of  souls 
and  to  the  sacraments,  or  excluding  them  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, must  be  ever  going  on  where  a  Church  of  Christ  is  in 
operation.  And  the  question  that  is  raised  upon  this  point  is, — 
should  these  processes  hejinally  determined  by  the  Church  her- 
self, or  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  according  to  their  own 
conscientious  judgment  of  what  is  right  and  scriptural  ?  or  has 
the  civil  power  a  right  of  interfering  authoritatively  in  the  deter- 
mination of  them,  and  may  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  sanction 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  and  submit  to  decisions  upon  such 
questions  pronounced  by  civil  functionaries,  acting  in  the  name 
of  the  Sovereign,  even  when  these  decisions  are  m  their  judg- 
ment erroneousi  If  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  proper  jurisdiction 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  then  decisions  upon  such  questions 
pronounced  by  civil  functionaries,  acting  in  the  Queen's  name, 
proceed  a  non  habente  potestateniy  and  of  course  have  no  power  to 
bind  the  conscience,  and  are  not,  upon  general  principles,  entitled 
to  obedience.  The  Church  by  acknowledging  this  right  in  the 
civil  power,  sanctions  an  unlawful  intrusion  into  her  own  pro- 
vince, and  consents  to  abandon  the  liberty  or  independence 
which  her  Master  has  conferred  upon  her.  So  the  matter  stands 
upon  the  footing  of  the  Scriptural  principles  by  which  this  sub- 
ject ought  to  be  regulated,  but  so  it  does  not  stand  upon  the 
footing  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the 
civil  or  legal  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  before  the 
occurrence  of  the  recent  proceedings  which  led  to  the  Disruption, 
the  State  expressly  recognised  the  General  Assembly,  the  su- 
preme ecclesiastical  tribunal,  as  entitled  to  adjudicate^TiaZZy  on  all 
such  questions,  while  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England 
deprives  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  a  right  of  final  judgment, 
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and  authorizes  an  appeal  for  ultimate  decision  to  the  Queen  in 
Chancery.  In  the  Grorham  case,  the  last  decision  pronounced 
by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  was  that  of  Sir  H.  J.  Fust,  the 
official  principal  of  the  Archbishop,  and  even  this  was  the  deci- 
sion of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  the 
province,  only  by  a  sort  of  fiction  of  law ;  but  after  all  the  autho- 
rities who  could  be  called  in  any  sense  ecclesiastical^  had  pro- 
nounced upon  it,  it  was  taken  for  final  judgment  to  a  tribunal 
purely  and  palpably  civil,  constituted  by  the  Queen,  acting  in  her 
name,  and  exercising  a  jurisdiction  which  by  Statute  belongs  to 
the  Sovereign.  And  the  effect  of  this  final  decision  by  a  purely 
civil  tribunal,  was  to  invest  Mr.  Gorham  not  only  with  the 
benefice,  but  with  the  spiritual  office,  with  the  cure  of  soulsj 
though  all  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  who  had  adjudicated 
upon  his  case,  had  pronounced  him  a  heretic. 

On  these  grounds,  we  hold  that  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  the  Crown,  as  established  by  law  in  England,  is  an  unwar- 
rantable usurpation  of  the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and 
is  inconsistent  with  the  independent  right  of  self-government 
which  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  every  branch  or  section  of  it, 
ought  to  enjoy,  and  is  bound,  so  far  as  it  can,  to  maintain.  And 
when  we  attend  to  the  grounds  on  which  it  has  been  defended, 
we  can  discover  little  else  but  obscurity  and  confusion.  It  has 
been  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  its 
constitution  and  arrangements,  except  in  so  far  as  concerns  the 
fundamentals  of  its  public  profession  as  a  Christian  Church,  on 
which,  of  course,  no  honest  men  could  submit  to  a  compromise, 
have  to  some  extent  owed  their  origin  to  adventitious  circum- 
stances and  extraneous  influences,  rather  than  to  a  deliberate 
and  impartial  examination  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case,  and 
of  the  principles  by  which  it  ought  to  be  regulated.  The  Liturgy, 
it  is  understood,  was  to  some  extent  regulated,  as  to  its  character 
and  contents,  by  a  desire  to  please  Komanists,  and  to  retain  them 
in  communion,  and  this  object  is  said  to  have  been  eflFected,  dur- 
ing a  few  years,  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  this 
temporary  and  unworthy  advantage  has  been  far  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  mischief  of  a  Romanizing  faction  arising  at  dif- 
ferent periods  within  her  pale,  and  finding  in  this  same  Liturgy 
some  plausible  countenance  for  their  fundamental  principles. 
There  are  not  a  few  provisions  which  enter  into  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  England,  that  were  originally  rather  submitted 
to  than  approved  of  by  the  Church  herself,  or  by  those  who  re- 
presented her  in  her  ecclesiastical  character.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  most  eminent  and  influential  churchmen  of  the  early 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  desired  a  more  thorough  reformation, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  ceremonies,  than  they  were  able  to 
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effect,  and  that  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  regulate  the  Chui'ch^s 
constitution  in  the  way  they  thought  most  accordant  with  Scrip- 
ture and  reason,  some  of  those  things  would  have  been  omitted, 
which  afterwards  contributed  largely  to  produce  the  Puritan  con- 
troversy, and  which,  when  attacked,  subsequent  generations  of 
ecclesiastics  have  defended,  as  if  they  were  most  excellent  and 
important  in  themselves, — as  if  they  were  the  Church's  palladium. 
The  ease  is  somewhat  similar  in  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy of  tlie  Crown.  Henry  and  Elizabeth  claimed  and  assumed 
it.  It  was  very  congenial  to  the  minds  of  politicians  and  law- 
yers, though  not  likely  to  be  quite  so  palatable  to  ecclesiastics. 
But  the  Church  submitted  and  consented  to  it,  and  her  divines 
havethereforebeen  obliged,  though  in  many  cases  withevidentsigna 
of  discomfort  and  reluctance,  to  defend  it  as  well  as  they  could. 
The  course  that  has  been  pursued  in  explaining  and  defending 
this  topic,  has  been  determined  chiefly  by  the  comparative  souncU 
ness  and  accuracy  of  the  conceptions  entertained  by  different 
individuals  and  parties,  as  to  the  constitution  and  character  of 
the  Church,  as  a  distinct  society,  of  divine  institution^  subject  to 
the  authoritv  of  Christ,  and  bound  to  be  regulated  in  all  things 
by  the  standard  of  His  Word.  Those  of  them  who  identify  the 
Church  with  its  benefices,  who  regard  the  Church  merely  as  a 
moral  police,  or  as  a  department  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
State  direciied  to  the  promotion  of  the  peace  and  general  welfare 
of  the  community,  find,  of  course,  in  mere  Acts  of  Parliament 
sufficient  warrant  for  all  that  they  need  to  maintain,  and  never 
think  of  looking  higher.  The  nearer  their  views  have  approxi- 
mated to  scriptural  conceptions  of  what  a  Church  of  Const  is 
and  should  be,  the  more  anxious  have  they  been  to  explain  away 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  and  the  greater  di£&- 
culty  have  they  felt  in  defending  it  as  it  is  by  law  established* 
The  High-churchmen  usually  contend  that  the  ^^  chief  govern- 
ment" of  the  Crown  in  ecclesiastical  causes  is  a  mere  civil  supre* 
macy,  bearing  only  on  what  is  civil  in  these  causes,  on  tneir 
temporal  elements  and  consequences ;  and  vindicate  this  on  the 
principle,  that  the  civil  power  is  entitled  to  assume  a  general 
inspection,  superintendence,  and  control  of  all  things  that  take 
place  within  its  dominions,  with  the  view  of  protecting  men's 
civil  rights,  and  preventing  the  frustration  of  the  great  ends  of 
civil  society.  This  gener^  principle  is  undoubtedly  a  sound 
one,  and  in  this  sense,  and  to  this  extent,  it  cannot  be  disputed, 
that  not  only  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  society,  but  even  the 
conscience  of  individuals,  is  subject  to  the  superintendence  and 
control  of  the  supreme  civil  power.  But  this  principle,  thourii 
true  and  sound  in  itself,  has  evidently  no  real  application  to  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  as  exhibited  both  by  law 
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and  practice  in  England.  That  supremacy  manifestly  involves  the 
assumption  and  exercise  of  proper  jurisdiction,  or  authoritative 
control)  not  merely  circa  sacra  but  in  aacrisy  the  imposition  of  a 
restraint  upon  the  essential  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Churcii 
as.  a  distinct  society,  having  the  power  of  self-government,  which 
includes  the  right  of  finally  and  fully  dispoi^g  of  all  questions, 
the  determination  of  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Churches 
ordinary  necessary  business,  Accordingly,  very  few  Church-of- 
England  men  have  ventured  explicitly  and  unequivocally  to  take 
this  ground  of  defence ;  for  though  it  is  right  in  itself,  and  if  teor 
able  by  them,  would  leave  room  for  professing  scriptural  views  with 
respect  to  the  Church "'s  independence,  it  is  plainly  precluded  by 
an  impartial  investigation  of  the  actual  constitution  of  the  Churcli 
of  England.  The  Low-churchmen,  who  usually  admit  that  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Grown  does  involve  the  exercise  of 
proper  ef;clesia3tical  jurisdiction,  are  equally  perplexed  and  coor 
fused  in  their  attempts  to  defend  it,  because,  thoufi^h  their  posi- 
tion is  plainly  right  when  tried  by  the  standard  oi  the  constitu- 
tion of  tne  Church  of  England,  it  is  manifestly  wrong  when  tried 
by  the  standard  of  scriptural  views  of  what  a  Church  of  Chrirt 
is,  and  of  what  are  the  principles  by  which  the  administration  of 
its  affairs  ought  to  be  regulated. 

In  consequence  of  these  difficulties  and  cross-currents  of  thought 
and  mfluence,  the  writings  of  most  Anglican  divines  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  miserably  defective  in  laying  down  consistent  and  definite 
principles,  and  commonly  exhibit  a  mass  of  vagueness  and  evasion, 
of  obscurity  and  confusion.  We  scarcely  know  of  any  eminent 
divine  of  the  Church  of  England  who  has  fairly  and  manfully  faced 
the  task  of  giving  a  formal  and  detailed  exposition  of  the  relation 
that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  with  a  de- 
fence of  its  different  provisions,  except  Warburton,  in  his  Alliance; 
and  here,  certainly,  the  exception  confirms  the  rule.  Warburton 
fully  admits  the  original  and  natural  independence  of  the  two 
societies,  tbe  Church  and  the  State ;  but  he  contends  that,  when 
they  enter  into  an  alliance  with  each  other,  the  independence  of 
the  Church  must  be  sacrificed.  He  has  not  proved  that  the  for- 
mation of  an  alliance  between  them  necessarily  requires  this, 
and  he  has  scarcely  attempted  to  prove,  that  it  is  lawful  for  the 
State  to  reduce  the  Church  to  subjection,  or  for  the  Church  to 
consent  to  this.  The  second  of  these  points  ought  to  have  been 
proved  as  well  as  the  first,  because,  tnough  it  were  established 
that  an  alliance  between  Church  and  State  necessarily  involved 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Church's  original  and  natural  independence, 
yet  unless  it  were  further  shewn  that  this  sacrifice  was  lawful, 
the  only  conclusion  resulting  would  be,  that  no  alliance  could  be 
legitimately  formed.     But  having  got  over  this  great  step  of  the 
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sacrifice  of  the  Church's  independence^  to  his  own  satisfaction^ 
Warburton  proceeds  to  deduce  in  detail,  professedly  upon  theo- 
retical and  abstract  grounds,  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which  the 
alliance  ought  to  be  formed ;  and  he  brings  out,  as  the  result  of 
his  abstract  speculations  about  what  is  right  and  good,  just  the 
very  terms  on  which  the  alliance  is  actually  formed  between 
Church  and  State  in  England,  such  as  the  appointment  of  bishops 
and  othet  dignitaries  by  the  Crown,  the  prevention  or  restraint 
of  ecclesiastical  synods,  and  the  ultimate  decision,  upon  appeal, 
of  ecclesiastical  causes  by  a  civil  tribunal.  And  then  he  holds 
it  up  as  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England,  that  it  should  so  wonderfully 
coincide  with  what  he  had  demonstrated  by  pure  abstract  reason* 
ing  to  be  the  right  adjustment,  while  it  is  pretty  plain  that,  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  his  professedly  abstract  argumentation,  he 
had  the  Church  of  England  in  his  eye,  and  was  predetermined  to 
bring  out  a  vindication  of  its  constitution. 

Most  of  the  other  Anglican  divines,  in  discussing  this  subject, 
just  take  things  as  they  find  them,  and  endeavour  to  put  the  best 
face  they  can  upon  them,  varying  in  the  accuracy  and  fairness 
with  which  they  bring  out  what  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  really  involves,  and  in  the  boldness  and  manliness 
with  which  they  defend  it,  according  as  they  have  or  have  not 
something  like  scriptural  views  of  what  a  Church  of  Christ  is, 
and  of  wnat  are  the  principles,  the  standard,  and  the  rules,  by 
which  its  afiairs  ought  to  be  regulated. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Episcopalian  divines  had 
to  defend  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  against  the  assaults  both  ot 
Papists  and  Puritans,  Home  and  Bilson,  bishops  of  Winchester, 
and  Nowell,  dean  of  St,  Paul's,  being  the  chief  opponents  of  the 
former  class,  and  Whitgift  and  Hooker  of  the  latter.  The  Puritan 
cause  was  ably  defended  at  this  period  by  Cartwright  and  Travers. 
The  next  era  in  this  .controversy  in  England  was  the  discussion 
occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  on  Papists 
after  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  This  discussion  turned  chiefly  upon 
the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  especially  in  its  bearing  upon 
temporal  things,  but  it  took  in  also  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  writings  of  Bellarmine  and  Becanus  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  King  James  and  Bishop  Andrews  on  the  other,  contain 
a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter.  When  High-church  views 
of  the  relation  between  Church  and  State  began  to  prevail  under 
Laud's  influence,  they  were  zealously  attacked  by  Prynne,  the 
celebrated  an ti- Episcopalian  lawyer,  who  conducted  the  opposi- 
tion upon  the  lowest  Erastian  grounds,  and  thus  became  involved 
in  controversy  also  with  his  Presbyterian  friends.  It  was  at  this 
time,  and  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  form  which  the  contro- 
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versy  assumed,  as  conducted  between  Prynne  and  the  faction  of 
Laud,  that  Bishop  Sanderson  wrote  his  work  entitled  "  Episco- 
pacy as  established  by  law  in  England  not  prejudicial  to  royal 
power."  He  has  certainly  established  his  position,  but  it  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  spend  so  much  labour  in  demonstrating  a 
truism.  There  was  not  much  discussion  upon  this  subject,  be- 
tween the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution.  One  work  of  consi- 
derable value,  however,  was  published  during  this  period,  in 
1685 — ''  Of  the  subject  of  Church  power,"  by  the  Rev.  Simon 
Lowth.  This  work  is  written  in  a  very  uncouth  style,  but  it 
contains  a  good  deal  of  important  matter  in  opposition  to  the 
Erastianism  of  Grotius,  Hobbes,  and  Selden,  and  in  defence  of 
the  opinions  and  position  of  Anglican  High-churchmen,  It  was 
followed  by  a  valuable  supplement,  published  in  1716,  entitled 
"  The  independent  power  of  the  Church  not  Romish,  but  primi- 
tive and  Catholic."  But  perhaps  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting department  of  this  controversy  in  England,  was  that  which 
was  connected  with  the  discussion  of  the  views  and  position  of 
the  Nonjurors  after  the  Revolution.  We  cannot  enter  into  any 
details  upon  this  subject ;  we  can  merely  state  that  the  leading 
Nonjurors,  in  maintaining  the  unlawfulness  of  the  deprivation  by 
Act  of  Parliament  of  the  bishops  who  refused  to  take  the  oaths 
to  William  and  Mary,  put  forth  sounder  views  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church  than  had  ever  before  been  held  by  Church 
of  England  divines — views  in  substance  the  same  as  those  which 
have  been  maintained  by  the  Tractarians  in  our  own  day.  The 
principal  works  of  the  Nonjurors  in  which  these  opinions  were 
advocated,  are  "  Leslie's  case  of  the  Regale  and  the  Pontificate," 
published  in  1700;  "DodwelPs  Paraenesis  de  Nupero  Schismate 
Anglicano,"  in  1704  ;  and  "  Hickes's  Treatises  on  the  Christian 
Priesthood,  and  the  Dignity  of  the  Episcopal  order,"  in  1707, 
and  his  "  Collection  of  Papers  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Catholic 
Church,'^  in  1716. 

It  was  a  very  common  thing  for  the  defenders  of  the  eccle* 
siastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  especially  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  to  endeavour  to  supply  their  lack  of  satisfactory  argu- 
ment upon  the  proper  merits  of  the  case,  by  a  liberal  use  of  the 
argumentum  ad  invidiam^  in  the  way  of  enlarging  upon  the  fact 
of  the  concurrence  of  the  Papists  and  the  Puritans  or  Presbyter- 
ians upon  this  subject,  and  holding  up  this  fact  as  affording  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  opposition  made  to  the  supremacy 
was  unfounded.  As  it  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day 
to  be  a  favourite  expedient  of  the  opponents  of  the  independent 
authority  of  the  Church  within  its  own  province,  or  its  power  of 
self-government,  to  represent  this  doctrine  as  Popish,  and  as  the 
history  of  Tractarianism  may  seem  to  give  some  countenance  to 
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the  allegation^  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  observations 
upon  it. 

It  is  quite  true^  that  in  so  far  as  concerns  mere  opposition  to 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Grown  as  established  by  law 
in  England,  or  a  mere  negation  of  the  general  principle  on  which 
it  is  based,  yiz.,  that  the  ciyil  magistrate  is  entitled  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  or  authoritative  control  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
Papists  and  Presbyterians  are  of  one  mind.  The  grounds,  too^ 
on  which  they  rest  their  opposition,  are,  of  course,  m  substance 
the  same,  viz.  these — Ist^  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  afford  no 
sanction  to  the  assumption  of  such  jurisdiction  by  the  civil  power ; 
and,  2d,  that  the  Scriptural  views  of  the  functions,  privile^^es, 
and  duties  of  the  Christian  Church,  of  its  relation  to  Christ  and 
to  his  Word,  preclude  it.  Thus  far  Presbyterians  agree  with 
Papists,  but  no  further,  and  in  agreeing  with  them  thus  far,  they 
are  supported  by  the  concurrence  of  the  primitive  Church,  the 
leading  Reformers,  and  all  the  existing  Churches  of  Christ 
thix>ughout  the  world,  except  those  which,  having  tamely  yielded 
to  civil  control,  are  called  upon  to  try  to  defend  the  lawfulness 
of  their  actual  position.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  retained  a 
great  Scriptural  truth  in  asserting  the  independence  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  of  all  authoritative  civil  control,  and  her  reten- 
tion of  this  truth  affords  no  reason  why  other  Churches  should 
abandon  it.  It  is  true  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  grossly 
corrupted  this  doctrine,  as  she  has  corrupted  every  other  portion 
of  Scriptural  truth  the  profession  of  wnich  she  has  retained. 
While  Romish  writers  often  talk,  in  conformity  with  primitive 
usage,  of  the  independence  of  the  Church  upon  the  civil  power,  as 
if  they  meant  merely  to  assert  the  truth  of  the  Church's  right  of 
self-government,  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  upon 
the  subject  is,  as  we  have  explained,  the  superiority  of  the 
Church  over  the  State.  From  this  doctrine  she  has  deduced 
these  important  practical  conclusions — 1^^,  that  the  Church 
has  jurisaiction,  at  least  indirectly,  and  in  ordine  ad  spiritualia^ 
in  civil  affairs ;  and,  2d^  that  ecclesiastical  persons  should  be  ex^- 
empted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  State  tribunals  even 
in  civil  and  criminal  matters ;  just  as  the  Erastian  defenders  of 
the  royal  supremacy  have  deduced  from  their  principle  of  the 
superiority  of  the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical,  the  conclusions, 
\sty  that  the  Crown  is  the  final  judge  in  the  decision  of  ecclesias- 
tical causes;  and,  id^  that  the  sovereign,  being  the  head  of  the 
Church,  cannot  be  lawfully  excommunicated.  The  true  Scrip- 
tural Presbyterian  doctrine  of  the  mutual  independence  of  the 
Church  and  the  State  as  two  distinct  societies,  and  the  principle 
involved  in  this  doctrine,  viz.,  that  of  a  co-ordination  of  powers 
with  a  mutual  subordination  of  persons,  not  only  afford  no  coiui- 
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tenance  to  the  distinctive  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Church  of 
Eome,  but  positively  exclude  both  Popish  and  Erastian  extremes. 
It  is  then  an  entire  misrepresentation  to  hold  up  the  Presbyterian 
doctrine,  as  to  the  relation  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  as  identical  with  that  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Presbyterian  doctrine  not  only  does 
not  involve,  but  it  does  not  admit  of,  the  assumption  of  any  con- 
trol by  the  Church  over  the  State ;  and  it  not  only  does  not 
countenance,  but  it  precludes,  the  exemption  of  any  ecclesiastical 
persons  or  of  any  civil  questions  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
power.  Nations  and  States  have  no  ground  to  be  jealous  or 
afraid  of  Presbyterian,  but  much  of  Popish,  principles  on  this  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  we  do  not  know  that  a  more  ample  and  emphatic 
testimony  has  ever  been  rendered  to  the  principle  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  civil  power  in  all  civil  matters,  than  was  given  oy  those 
who  now  form  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  at  the  Disruption  of 
the  Scottish  Establishment  in  1 843.  Their  conduct  upon  that 
occasion  proved,  that  they  held  that  principle  thoroughly  and 
honestly,  in  all  its  extent  and  with  conscientious  conviction, 
and  that  they  were  anxious  to  pay  to  it  the  utmost  deference. 
The  peculiarity  in  their  position  which  imparted  this  character 
to  their  testimony  was  this,  that  they  believed  and  maintained, 
undertook  to  prove  and  did  prove,  that  the  interferences  of  the 
civil  courts  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  to  which  they  could  not 
render  obedience,  were  violations  of  the  constitution  and  law  of 
Scotland,  infractions  of  the  Revolution  settlement  and  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  that  not  the  Church  but  the  State  had  viola- 
ted the  established  conditions  of  the  union  between  them,  and 
that  of  course  the  Church  still  had  a  moral  right,  upon  constitu- 
tional and  legal  grounds,  to  her  civil  privileges  and  emoluments, 
notwithstanding  all  she  had  done.  And  yet,  in  these  circuro  • 
stances,  with  this  opinion  honestly  held,  openly  maintained,  and 
conclusively  proved,  they,  when  refused  redress  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, deferred  to  the  supremacy  of  the  existing  civil  power  in 
civil  matters,  by  voluntarily  resigning  all  the  civil  privileges  and 
emoluments  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them. 

Not  only,  however,  is  there  a  clear  and  broad  line  of  demarc- 
ation between  the  Presbyterian  and  Popish  systems  as  to  the 
relation  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  civil  and  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  but  the  independence  of  the  Church,  as 
it  has  been  usually  asserted  by  English  High-churchmen,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  Presbyterians  have  ever  con- 
tended for.  High-churchmen  are,  of  course,  deeply  tainted 
with  the  Popish  element,  with  the  sacramental  and  the  hierar- 
chical principles,  while  they  are  hampered  on  the  other  side  by 
their  acknowledgment  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
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Crown,  These  opposing  inflaences  have  usually  communicated 
a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  inconsistency  to  their  expositions  of 
this  subject.  Still  it  must  be  admitted,  that  some  of  the  leading 
Nonjurors  did  bring  out  with  considerable  fulness  and  clearness 
the  doctrine  of  the  independence  of  the  Church,  as  involving  a 
denial  of  all  civil  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  They  had, 
like  their  modern  representatives,  the  Tractarians,  a  bitter 
hatred  of  everything  Calvinistic  and  Presbyterian,  but  they  ad- 
mitted that  on  this  subject  they  adopted  the  Presbyterian  principle. 
Dr.  Hickes  says — "  What  I  have  written  here  on  the  principle  of 
independency  for  the  Church's  rights,  is  agreeable  to  what  all 
parties  in  religion  profess  and  practise,  particularly  in  our  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  (Scotland),  where,  though  they  are  right  in 
the  principle,  they  have  no  right  to  apply  it  against  the  secular 
power /or  want  of  Succession  and  Mission^  without  which  they  have 
neither  priesthood  nor  Church,  But,  God  be  praised,  toe  have 
bothy  and  it  is  their  sacred  and  independent  rights  we  defend 
against  the  invasions  of  the  lay  power."*  This  statement,  while 
asserting  a  general  identity  of  principle  between  High-church 
and  Presbyterian  views  of  the  independence  of  the  Church,  indi- 
cates also,  plainly  enough,  that  there  is  a  difference,  and  what 
it  is.  According  to  High-church  views,  the  independence  of 
the  Church  is  a  right  that  belongs  only  to  the  clergy,  and  be- 
longs to  them  in  virtue  of  their  proper  priesthood,  derived  from 
apostolic  succession,  whereas  every  notion  and  claim  of  this  sort 
Presbyterians  utterly  repudiate.  The  High-church  principle 
is  the  exclusive  and  lordly  domination  of  a  privileged  caste, 
claiming  control  over  the  conscience,  in  virtue  of  a  divine  au- 
thority communicated  to  them  to  give  or  withhold  the  necessary 
means  of  eternal  life.  These  are  the  views  of  Church  power,  and 
of  the  priesthood  of  the  clergy  on  which  it  is  based,  that  are  held 
by  High-churchmen,  and  they  are  plainly  popish  in  their  whole 
substance  and  foundation,  in  their  whole  spirit  and  tendency. 
They  are  explicitly  asserted,  and  fully  developed  in  the  writings 
of  the  leading  Nonjurors — Leslie,  Dodwell,  and  Hickes,  and 
they  have  been  distinctly  taught  by  the  Tractarians  of  our  own 
day?  The  Presbyterian  principle,  on  the  contrary,  is  merely  a 
reasonable  power  of  self-government  vested  in  the  Church,  and 
in  every  section  or  branch  of  the  Church,  as  a  distinct  society, 
limited  or  conditioned  by  the  necessity  of  scriptural  warrant  for 
all  that  is  done  or  imposed,  and  by  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
which  is  freely  conceded  to  all,  to  be  exercised  upon  their  own 
responsibility,  Presbyterians  assign  important  riglits,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  self-government,  to  all  the 

*  Constitution  of  the  Catholic  Chui-cb,  p.  128. 
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members  of  the  society,  especially  the  right  of  electing  all  their 
own  oflBce-bearers ;  and  though  they  think  that  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Cnurch  is  vested  in  the  office- 
bearers, they  do  not  restrict  this  right  of  ruling  to  the  clergy,  but 
extend  it  equally  to  the  elders,  who,  though  not  technically 
laymen,  because  ordained  to  their  office,  are  engaged  in  all  the 
ordinary  duties  and  occupations  of  secular  life,  and  fairly  repre- 
sent the  society  at  large.  They  do  not  ascribe  to  ecclesiastical 
office-bearers,  whether  clergymen  or  elders,  any  priestly  function 
or  authority  whatever.  High-church  views  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  priestly  office,  and  the  functions  and  authority  which  belong 
to  it,  amount  to  a  virtual  claim  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  to  infalli- 
bility, and  to  a  power  to  save  or  to  condemn.  They  thus  effec- 
tually provide  for  trampling  down  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
under  the  crushing  weight  of  Church  authority.  On  all  these 
points,  the  independence  of  the  Church,  as  advocated  by  High- 
churchmen,  differs  essentially  from  the  same  principle  as  held 
by  Presbyterians,  though  in  both  cases  it  excludes  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  civil  power.  It  should  also,  in  addition,  be  remem- 
bered, that  as  the  doctrine  of  High-churchmen  about  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church,  as  based  upon  and  deduced  from  the 
priestly  functions  and  authority  of  the  clergy,  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  Church  of  Kome,  so  they  have  sometimes  shewn  a 
considerable  leaning  towards  the  Popish  principles  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church  in  temporal  matters,  and  the  exemption  of 
ecclesiastics  from  ordinary  civil  control,  though  they  have 
scarcely  ventured  to  bring  out  these  notions  openly  and  formally. 
The  Tractarians  of  our  day  have  embraced  and  promulgated 
the  substance  of  the  views  held  by  the  old  Nonjurors  upon  this 
subject,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  decision  in  theGorham  case  will 
now  lead  to  a  fuller  discussion  and  development  of  them.  Soon 
after  the  decision  of  that  case  by  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  above  1800  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  sub- 
scribed a  solemn  protest  condemning  the  judgment,  not  only  as 
erroneous,  but  as  incompetent,  because  involving  the  exercise 
of  civil  authority  in  determining  an  ecclesiastical  question.  Dr. 
Pusey's  work,  the  title  of  whicn  we  have  prefixed  to  this  Article, 
is  intended  to  defend  this  important  step,  though,  so  far  as  yet 
published,  it  contains  scarcely  any  general  argument,  and  is 
filled  with  "  ancient  precedents,"  that  is,  the  actual  interferences 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  of  "  the  Christian  Emperors  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church"  referred  to  in  the  second  Canon.  These  High- 
churchmen  have  not  yet  given  any  indication  of  any  practical 
steps  by  which  they  mean  to  follow  up  their  protest,  and  we 
certainly  do  not  expect  much  from  them,  or,  indeed,  from  any 
party  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  way  of  energetic  and 
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combined  action  upon  grounds  of  public  principle.  We  do  not 
meddle  at  present  with  the  soundness  of  the  decision  in  the  Oor- 
ham  case  with  reference  to  its  own  proper  merits,  that  is^  with 
the  question,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Gorham  had  taught  any  such 
error  as  ought  to  have  shut  him  out  from  a  benefice  and  a  core 
of  souls  in  the  Church  of  England.  But  there  can,  we  think, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  decision  was  pronounced  by  a  competent 
authority,  that  is,  by  the  tribunal,  which,  according  to  the 
recognised  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  entitled 
to  pronounce  it.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friend*  in 
thinking  it  to  be  wrong  in  itself,  and  degrading  to  the  Oburch^ 
that  a  civil  tribunal  should  possess  the  supreme  or  ultimate  juris- 
diction in  a  case  of  this  sort.  But  while  this  state  of  matters  is 
wrong  scripturally,  it  is  certainly  right  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  of  England.  We  have  referred  to  the 
proof  of  this  already,  and  need  not  now  repeat  it.  We  cannot  see 
that  there  is  any  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point. 
The  Church  must  have  known  that  this  provision  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  was  a  part  of  her  legal  con- 
stitution, a  term  or  condition  on  which  she  enjoyed  the  privileges 
and  emoluments,  which,  as  an  Establishment,  she  derived  from 
the  State.  She  must  be  held  to  have  consented  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  so  must  every  clergyman  who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  benefice.  If  the  Church  of  England  should  ever  come  to  en- 
tertain Scriptural  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  constitution  of 
a  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  relation  that  ought  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  State,  she  would  see  at  once  the  un- 
warrantableness  of  the  legal  arrangements  to  which  she  has 
hitherto  consented,  she  would  forthwith  go  to  the  civil  power 
and  ask  that  these  arrangements  should  be  altered,  and  brought 
into  conformity  with  sound  principles,  and,  if  she  failed  in  ^is^ 
she  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  renounce  her  privi- 
leges and  emoluments  as  an  Establishment.  As  to  the  indi- 
vidual clergymen  who  have  protested  against  the  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council  as  incompetent,  it  is  quite  plain  that,  by  the  2d 
Canon,  they  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  excommunication 
ipso  facto.  We  do  not  know  how  these  sentences  of  excommu- 
nication ipso  factOy  which  the  Canons  deal  about  so  liberally, 
are  to  be  enforced,  but  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  case 
the  penalty  has  been  incurred,  by  ^'  impeaching  a  part  oi  the 
royal  supremacy  as  established  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,"  surely 
the  two  Archbishops  could  and  should  do  something  for  carry- 
ing the  sentence  into  effect;  and  they  might  in  this  way,  perhaps, 
if  they  had  courage  enough,  get  quit  of  these  men,  who  on  other 
and  higher  grounds  are  manifestly  unwm*thy  to  hold  office  in 
any  Protestant  Church. 
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There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  position  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  reference  to  the  Gorham 
case,  and  that  of  those  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  who  now  form  the  Free  Church,  in  reference 
to  their  collision  with  the  civil  courts.  It  is  this :  that  every 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  when  he  entered  it,  that  the  established  constitutional 

Erovision  for  deciding  finally  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  afler  they 
ad  been  tried  by  the  Bishop  and  the  Archbishop,  was  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Chancery;  whereas  the  interferences 
of  the  civil  courts,  which  led  to  the  Disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Establishment,  were  unauthorized,  unprecedented,  unexpected, 
— such  as  the  Church  had  no  ground  to  anticipate  from  any- 
thing contained  in  any  statute,  from  any  dictum  of  any  insti- 
tutional writer,  or  from  anything  implied  in  any  decision  which 
had  ever  before  been  pronounced  by  the  civil  courts  in  similar 
questions.     When  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  pronounced  a  sentence 
refusing  to  institute  Mr.  Gorham  on  the  ground  of  alleged 
heresy,  he  knew  quite  well  that  the  established  provision  ibr 
ultimately  deciding  this  question,  contained  in  the  constitution 
to  which  he  must  be  held  in  all  fair  construction  to  have  con- 
sented, and  under  which  he  enjoyed  his  status  and  emoluments 
as  a  Prelate  of  the  Establishment,  was  an  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council.     Upon  this  ground  he,  and  all  other  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church,  are  precluded,  in  common  honesty,  from 
complaining  of  the  sentence  as  incompetent,  however  errone- 
ous and  dangerous  they  may  reckon  it,  and  have  no  fair  alter^ 
native  but  submission,  unless,  indeed,  they  choose  to  renounce 
the  civil  privileges  and  emoluments  of  a  constitution  to  which 
they  have  consented,  but  to  which  they  can  no  longer  render 
obedience.     It  is  of  some  importance  to  notice  this  difference 
between  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  and  that  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  previous  to  the  Disruption,  for  it  affords 
materials  which  waiTant  a  condemnation  of  those  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  protest  against  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council  as  incompetent,  and  a  vindication  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  refusing,  even  in  her  character  as  an  Establishment,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  ecclesiastical  causes. 

From  the  views  we  have  taken  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  in- 
ferred that,  in  reference  to  the  recent  Papal  Aggression,  which  has 
awakened  so  much  interest  in  our  land,  we  do  not  attach  much 
weight  to  the  objection  against  the  Pope's  proceedings,  that  they 
interfere  with  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  It  is 
so ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  there 
are  perfectly  sufficient  grounds  to  justify  the  strong  and  almost 
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universal  feeling  which  the  Papal  Aggression  has  called  forth,  and 
to  make  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  British  nation  to  resent  and 
to  repel  it.  The  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown  is  not  sano 
tioned  by  law  in  Scotland,  and  never  has  been  so,  since  the  laws  of 
Charles  II.  establishing  it,  were  annulled  by  the  first  Act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  in  1690.  And,  even  in  regard  to  England, 
the  royal  supremacy  cannot  be  held  to  be,  in  the  full  and  proper 
sense  of  the  expression,  the  law  of  the  land ;  because,  in  what- 
ever terms  the  old  statutes  upon  the  subject  may  be  expressed,  the 
introduction  of  the  principle  of  toleration  must  be  held  to  have 
virtually  restricted  their  force  and  application  to  the  Established 
Church.  English  Nonconformists,  we  presume,  are  no  more 
called  upon,  in  virtue  of  any  obligation  attaching  to  them  as 
British  subjects,  to  acknowledge  and  submit  to  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  than  Scotchmen  are.  We  rejoice  in 
the  strong  and  general  feeling  of  indignation  which  the  Papal 
Aggression  has  called  forth,  and  have  a  sanguine  hope  that  this 
feeling,  if  rightly  guided  and  directed,  will  issue  in  most  bene- 
ficial results  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  and  the  interests  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  Of  course,  we  have  no  objection  to  any 
of  our  fellow  Protestants  vindicating  their  feelings  and  conduct 
in  this  matter,  upon  any  ground  which  approves  itself  to  their 
own  minds.  But  we  claim  the  same  liberty  for  ourselves ;  and, 
besides,  we  think  it  very  desirable  that  any  national  measures 
which  may  be  adopted  should  be  based  upon  national  grounds — 
upon  grounds  in  which  the  whole  of  the  true  and  honest  Protes- 
tantism of  the  empire  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  concur. 
We  have  not  space  to  discuss  this  subject  of  the  Papal  Aggression, 
but  we  would  like  to  state  our  views  upon  it  in  a  few  sentences. 
The  recent  Papal  Aggression  consists  of  two  parts — Isty  The 
appointment  of  a  Cardinal  to  reside  in  this  country,  and  to  dis- 
charge at  the  same  time  ordinary  archiepiscopal  functions ;  and, 
2c?,  The  introduction  of  a  fully  organized  hierarchy,  including 
Bishops  with  territorial  titles,  instead  of  Vicars  Apostolic,  or 
Bishops  in  partibus  infidelium  as  they  are  called,  and  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  canon  law.  The  motives  in  which  this  aggression 
originated,  were  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  his  Holiness  that 
Popery  had  of  late  made  such  progress  in  Great  Britain,  that 
he  was  warranted  in  his  treating  this  country  as  one  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Roman  obedience,  and  a  determination  to  adopt  the 
means  best  fitted  to  bring  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain 
under  his  sway.  And  the  question  is — How  should  such  an 
aggression,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  originating  in  such  mo- 
tives, and  directed  to  such  ends,  be  regarded  and  treated  by  the 
British  nation  ?  We  assume,  in  considering  this  question,  that 
Protestants,  the  great  majority  of  the  British  nation,  regard 
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Popery  as  a  bad  thing,  and  as  a  formidable  thing.  If  they  are 
honest  in  their  Protestant  profession,  they  must  regard  Popery 
as  injurious  both  to  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man- 
kind— to  the  best  interests  of  individuals,  families,  and  communi- 
ties ;  and  if  they  are  intelligent  in  their  Protestant  profession, 
they  must  regard  Popery  as  a  formidable  foe,  and  as  now  growing, 
and  not  unlikely  to  continue  to  grow,  in  strength  and  influence, 
in  its  bearing  both  upon  the  mind  of  individuals  and  upon  the 
regulation  of  political  affairs.  A  profession  of  contempt  for 
Popery,  as  if  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  it,  may  be  fairly 
regarded,  in  existing  circumstances,  as  traceable  either  to  ignor- 
ance and  stupidity,  or  to  affisctation  and  treachery;  and,  however 
excusable  such  a  profession  may  have  been  in  former  times,  it  is 
now  wholly  out  of  the  question  in  the  case  of  any  honest  and 
intelligent  Protestant.  Popery  is  not  to  be  despised,  either  in 
its  theological  or  in  its  political  bearings ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
palpable  and  compendious  proof  that  could  be  given  of  this,  is 
the  undoubted  fact,  that  at  this  moment,  in  France  and  Austria, 
countries  so  widely  different  in  many  important  respects  which 
might  be  supposed  to  affect  such  a  result.  Popery  and  the  Papacy 
have  much  more  influence  both  on  individual  conviction  and  on 
political  action,  than  they  have  had  for  more  than  a  century. 
Upon  these  grounds,  we  think  it  could  be  easily  shewn  that  it 
was  right  and  reasonable,  that  the  recent  Papal  Aggression  should 
excite  the  attention  of  the  British  nation,  should  call  forth  strong 
feeling,  and  should  lead  to  decided  action — a  conclusion  power- 
fully confirmed  by  every  view  which  history  suggests,  of  the 
peculiar  character  and  tendencies  of  Popery,  of  the  objects  it 
aims  at,  and  of  the  means  it  employs  to  accomplish  its  ends. 
Assuming,  upon  these  grounds,  that  action  is  imperatively  called 
for,  the  next  question  is — What  should  that  action  be  ?  In  an- 
swer to  this  question,  we  submit  the  following  observations, 
which  we  can  merely  state,  without  enlarging  upon  them  : — 

Firsty  That  since  this  Papal  Aggression  is  symptomatic  of  the  in- 
crease of  Popery  amongst  us,  an  increase  already  in  some  measure 
effected,  and  likely  to  go  on,  it  should  stir  up  all  Protestants 
and  Protestant  Churches  to  more  united,  systematic,  and  vigor- 
ous efforts,  in  the  use  of  all  lawful  and  appropriate  means,  to 
check  the  progress  of  Popery,  by  preserving  Protestants  from 
embracing  it,  and  by  rescuing  Papists  from  its  errors  and  delu- 
sions. This  is  at  once  the  most  unquestionable  and  the  most 
important  duty  which  the  Papal  Aggression  imposes  upon  British 
Protestants.  It  is  to  be  discharged  by  combined,  energetic,  and 
persevering  exertions,  on  the  part  of  all  Protestants  and  all  Pro- 
testant Churches,  in  the  way  of  pressing  upon  the  attention  of 
the  whole  community  scriptural  views  of  Protestantism  and  of 
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Popery.  As  to  the  imperatiye  obligation  of  this  mode  of  action, 
in  existing  circumstances,  there  is  scarcely  room  for  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  honest  Protestants ;  and  its  paramount  im- 

Eortance,  we  trust,  will  not  be  overlooked  amid  more  exciting 
ut  temporary  subjects  of  interest. 
Second^  That  the  proximate  causes  which  have  tended  more  im- 
mediately to  produce  this  increase  of  Popery,  and  to  encourage 
the  Pope  to  attempt  this  aggression,  should  be  ascertained  and 
dealt  with.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  some  of  these 
causes ;  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  and  influential  are  the  posi- 
tive encouragement  that  has  been  given  by  successive  Governments 
to  Popery,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  prevalence  of 
Tractarianism,  issuing  in  Popery,  in  the  Universities  and  Church 
of  England.  Let  these  two  things,  then^  be  dealt  with,  and  let 
a  remedy  be  applied.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  them,  there 
is  no  difficulty,  at  least  theoretically  and  in  argument.  It  is  the 
clear  and  imperative  duty  of  the  British  nation  to  withdraw  at 
once  all  the  positive  encouragement  that  has  been  given  of  late 
to  Popery,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  way  of  endowments, 
titles  of  honour,  and  special  privileges,  and  to  reduce  the  Church 
of  Rome  amongst  us  to  the  condition  of  other  tolerated  sects. 
We  have  no  wish  to  infringe  upon  the  principles  of  toleration 
even  in  the  case  of  Popery,  or  to  deprive  our  Popish  country- 
men of  the  ordinary  rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects ;  but 
the  Protestant  nation  of  Britain  is  bound  to  see  to  it,  that  she 
gives  to  Popery  nothing  more  than  toleration,  and  that  she  does  not 
incur  the  guilt  of  positively  aiding  and  encouraging  it,  of  afford- 
ing it  means  and  facilities  for  advancing  its  o^'ects.  As  to  the 
way  in  which  the  Universities  and  Church  of  England  should  be 
dealt  with,  this  is  a  more  difficult  practical  question ;  but  there 
can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  British  nation  is  entitled  and 
bound  to  insist,  that  some  effectual  measures  shall  be  taken  to  se- 
cure that  these  important  national  institutions  shall  not  continue 
to  be  nurseries  for  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Thirdy  That  the  aggression  itself  should,  if  possible,  be  directly 
resented  and  repelled.  Under  the  two  former  heads  we  have 
considered  the  Papal  Aggression  rather  indirectly,  as  a  symptom 
or  conseauence  of  other  things,  and  as  suggesting  measures 
wider  ana  more  comprehensive  than  its  own  immediate  sphere  of 
operation.  But  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  think  it  can  be  easily 
shewn,  that  everything  in  the  character  and  history  of  our  adver- 
sary, and  everything  in  the  circumstances  of  the  attack  which  he 
has  made  upon  us,  concur  in  proving,  that  the  aggression  in  it- 
self should,  if  possible,  be  directly  met  and  resisted.  We  have 
said,  ifpossibkj  because  it  might  have  been,  that  the  aggression 
had  been  managed  with  so  much  caution  and  cunning,  that  it 
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could  not  be  directly  grappled  with  and  repelled  by  any  national  acty 
without  trenching  upon  sound  principles  and  incurring  greater 
evils,  and  that  we  must  on  this  account  have  been  contented  with 
the  more  indirect,  though  intrinsically  much  more  important, 
measures,  suggested  under  the  two  former  heads.  Having  a 
strong  conviction,  founded  upon  every  consideration  which  the 
character  and  history  of  Popery  suggest,  of  the  expediency  of 
directly  dealing  with  and  repelling  this  Papal  Aggression,  if  it 
be  at  all  warrantable  and  practicable  to  do  so,  we  are  heartily 
glad  that  we  can  see  our  way  to  this  being  done  by  the  nation, 
without  trenching  upon  any  principles  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  respect.  The  aggression  itself  consists,  as  we  have  said,  of  two 
parts.  IsU  The  appointment  of  a  Cardinal  to  reside  amongst  us, 
and,  2nJ,  the  appointment  of  Popish  Bishops  with  territorial 
titles ;  and,  of  course,  the  process  by  which  this  aggression  is  to  be 
directly  resented  and  repelled,  is,  that  the  British  nation  should 
expel  the  Cardinal  from  the  country,  and  should  prohibit  the 
assumption  of  these  titles.  There  are  many  very  powerful 
reasons  why  we  should  do  these  two  things.  Are  there  any  suffi- 
cient grounds  to  prevent  us  from  doing  them  1  This  is  the  true 
status  questionisy  and  when  considered  in  this  light  it  is  easily 
solved. 

The  residence  of  a  Cardinal  amongst  us  is  wholly  unneces* 
sary  for  any  of  the  spiritual  functions,  any  of  the  ecclesiastical 
arrangements,  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  therefore  the  ful- 
lest religious  toleration  does  not  require  that  he  should  be  tole- 
rated. This  appointment  was  a  gratuitous  and  wanton  insult  to 
the  British  sovereign  and  nation,  and  as  such  it  ought  to  be 
resented.  A  Cardinal  is  a  prince  of  the  Romish  Church,  the 
highest  functionary  in  the  Court  of  Rome,  a  sworn  privy-council- 
lor of  the  Pope,  not  only  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  but  as  a  teni- 
f)oral  sovereign.  Cardinal  Bellarmine  informs  us  (De  Clericis, 
ib.  i.,  c.  xvi.)  that  one  main  cause  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment and  elevation  of  the  Cardinalate  was  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness at  the  Court  of  Rome,  especially  after  ilie  Popes  acquired 
temporal  sovereignty^  under  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  and  the 
general  description  which  he  gives  of  their  "Eminences'*'  is  that 
they  are  "  the  electors,  the  councillors,  and  the  coadjutors  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff."  When  King  James  in  his  controversy  with 
Bellarmine,  complained  that  he  had  not  been  treated  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  royal  dignity,  the  Cardinal  replied,  that  the 
Pope  was  superior  in  rank  and  dignity  to  all  monarchs,  that 
Cardinals,  being  next  to  him,  were  on  a  level  with  crowned 
heads,  and  that  ne  therefore  was  Jameses  equal,  (Apologia  pro  Re- 
sponsionead  librum  Jacobi  Magnse  Britanniae  Regis,  c.  iv.)  In 
the  authorized  Caeremoniale  of  the  Church  of  Some,  (Hb.  i.. 
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sect.  3,)  it  is  laid  down  that  in  all  public  processions  and  enter* 
tainments,  kings  are  to  take  rank  along  with  the  Cardinal  Bishops, 
that  these  two  classes  are  to  be  intermingled  with  each  other^  one 
of  each  following  regularly  in  succession,  and  that  the  sons  and 
brothers  of  kings  are  to  take  rank  in  like  manner  with  the 
Cardinal  deacons.  There  is  then  a  special  provision,  that  if  the 
eldest  son  and  heir-apparent  of  a  king  be  present,  he  is  not  to 
be  admitted  among  the  Cardinal  Bishops,  but  to  take  rank 
among  the  Cardinal  priests.  This  intermediate  position  is  that 
held  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  who  is  thus  placed  upon  a  level  in  point  of 
rank  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  above  all  the  other  members 
of  the  royal  family.  It  is  quite  plain  that  a  man  holding  the 
ofBce  of  privy-councillor  to  the  Pope,  and  bound  by  the  obliga- 
tions attaching  to  that  office,  can  have  no  right  to  the  privileges 
of  a  British  subject,  and  can  have  no  claim  to  be  allowed  to  live 
in  this  country  unless  he  comes  as  the  accredited  ambassador 
of  his  own  Sovereign  ;  and  that  too  is  impracticable  in  this  case, 
for  by  the  Diplomatic  Relations  Bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  j)rovided  that  the  Pope  should  not  be  allowed  to 
send  an  ecclesiastic  as  his  representative.  There  is  no  valid 
objection,  then,  to  giving  Cardinal  Wiseman  the  alternative 
of  renouncing  his  office,  or  of  quitting  the  country;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  such  a  procedure  would  be  fully  warranted  by 
the  recognised  principles  applicable  to  the  ordinary  regulation  of 
such  matters.* 

That  a  prohibition  of  the  assumption  by  bishops  of  territorial 
titles,  involves  nothing  inconsistent  with  full  religious  toleration, 
is  quite  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  assumption  was  an  innovation,  never  formerly 
thought  necessary  for  Romanists  in  England.  From  some 
statistics  which  we  met  with  lately  in  a  Popish  periodical,  it  ap- 
pears that  of  about  1350  bishops  throughout  the  world  subject  to 
the  Pope,  all  in  the  full  execution  of  the  functions  of  the  Epis- 
copate, one-third  were  Vicars  Apostolic,  without  territorial  titles 
derived  from  the  places  where  they  labour.  This  assumption  of  ter- 


*  A  curious  combination  of  circumstances  once  produced  a  formal  and  elaborate 
probation,  that  a  Cardinal  in  virtue  of  his  office  was  disqualified  for  being  /Sovereign 
of  Great  Britain.  When  Cardinal  York,  the  grandson  of  James  VII.,  became  by 
the  death  of  his  brother  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  British  Crown,  the  Scotch  Epis- 
copalians thought  this  a  good  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  penal  restrictions 
to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  subjected,  because  of  their  refusal  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance ;  and  while  they  professed  that  they  would  have  acknowledged  him  as 
king  of  Great  Britain,  if  he  had  renounced  his  official  subjection  to  the  Pope,  they 
maintained  that  his  retention  of  his  official  position  disqualified  him  for  the  Crown, 
and  freed  them  from  all  obligation  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  Sovereign.  See 
Reasons  for  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Clergy  submitting  to  the  Royal  Family  of  Hanover, 
by  Bishop  Abernethy  Drummond.     Edinburgh,  \79% 
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ritorial  titles  was  introduced  amongst  us  for  two  reasons — Ist^  to 
be  a  public  proclamation  to  the  world,  that  England  was  now  again 
subjected  to  the  Roman  obedience,  like  Italy  and  Spain,  and 
that  the  Pope  was  entitled  to  parcel  out  its  counties  to  be  "  go- 
verned" by  his  creatures ;  and,  2c?,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  full 
application  of  the  canon  law  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  unde- 
niable right,  and  the  imperative  jduty  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
nation  of  Great  Britain,  to  throw  back  this  insult,  to  contradict 
this  falsehood,  to  trample  upon  this  claim,  by  prohibiting  and 
annihilating  the  act  by  which  the  insult  is  conveyed,  the  falsehood 
is  asserted,  and  the  claim  is  advanced.  The  substance  of  the  canon 
law  is  thus  given  by  Luther  in  his  defence  of  his  conduct  in  pub- 
licly burning  it,  Papa  est  Deus  in  terris,  superior  omnibus,  celesti- 
bus  et  terrenis,  spiritualibus  et  secularibus.  Et  omnia  papae  sunt 
propria,  cui  nemo  audeat  dicere,  quid  facis? — (Tom.  ii.  p.  334.) 
It  is  certainly  nothing  more  than  a  necessary  act  of  self-defence 
— a  just  protection  to  Romanists  as  well  as  Protestants — to  resist  a 
measure  avowedly  directed  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  system 
as  this. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  then,  in  point  of  principle,  in  the 
British  nation  directly  repelling  the  Papal  Aggression,  by  ex- 
pelling the  Cardinal  and  prohibiting  the  assumption  of  terri- 
torial titles.  The  only  consideration  that  can  be  plausibly  ad- 
vanced against  this  mode  of  action,  is  that  it  would  elevate  into 
importance  a  man  and  an  act,  which  might  be,  with  equal  safety 
and  more  dignity,  disregarded.  But  the  man,  insignificant  as  he 
may  be  individually,  is  the  representative  and  the  agent  of  the 
Papacy  in  this  country,  and  is  himself  the  main  author  and 
cause  of  the  insulting  aggression  ;  and  the  act,  however  paltry  in 
itself,  is  one  by  which  the  Pope  assumes  and  exercises  jurisdic- 
tion over  Great  Britain,  as  if  it  were  a  country  wholly  subject  to 
his  control.  Upon  these  grounds,  it  becomes  not  only  warrant- 
able but  imperative,  to  bring  to  bear  upon  this  man  and  this  acty 
all  those  powerful  considerations  which  demonstrate,  that  it  is 
the  present  duty  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Papacy  with  a  jealous  eye, 
to  treat  Popery  in  all  its  manifestations  as  a  formidable  and  impla- 
cable foe,  and  to  take  care,  as  they  shall  answer  to  God  and  the 
nation,  that  nothing,  lawful  in  itself  and  competent  to  them,  shall 
be  left  undone,  which  may  be  fitted  to  check  the  progress  of 
Popery,  and  to  prevent  its  prevalence  in  the  British  Empire. 
Some  of  these  considerations  are  very  vigorously  and  eloquently 
brought  out  in  Mr.  Warren's  pamphlet,  "The  Queen  or  the 
Pope,"  the  title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  Article, 
and  which  we  commend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 

We  have  thus  sketched  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  outline 
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of  a  train  of  thought,  which^  if  followed  out  and  filled  up,  would, 
we  are  persuaded,  afford  a  satisfactory  vindication  of  trie  strong 
feeling  which  the  recent  Papal  Aggression  has  called  forth  in  the 
minds  of  Protestants,  and  of  the  measures  which  have  been  takeii 
to  repel  it,  while  it  would  also  shew  that  much  more  remains  te 
be  done  than  has  yet  been  attempted.  We  regret  that  Lord 
John  Kussell's  Bill  against  the  Papal  Aggression,  did  not  contain 
a  provision  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Carainal,  and  that  it  has  been 
emasculated  of  much  of  its  original  strength ;  but  we  would  regard 
the  rejection  of  it  as  a  '^  heavy  blow  and  a  great  discouragement 
to  Protestantism,"  and  we  would  rejoice  to  see  it  become  the  law 
of  thejand.  There  is,  however,  some  additional  legislation, 
bearing  upon  topics  which  this  Papal  Aggression  suggests,  espe* 
cially  nunneries  and  deathbed  bequests,  which  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  toleration,  and  can  b^  fully  vindi- 
cated, upon  the  ground  of  the  obligation  of  Government  to  secure 
complete  protection  to  all  its  subjects  in  their  persons  and  their 
property.  As  legislation  upon  these  points,  and  with  this  view, 
is  thoroughly  justifiable  in  itself,  and  is  imperiously  demanded 
by  existing  circumstances,  by  events  which  have  most  seasonably 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  community,  we  trust  that  the  com- 
position of  the  next  House  of  Commons,  will  be  such  as  to  render 
the  Prime  Minister  independent  of  the  minions  of  Popish  Con- 
tinental despots  like  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Graham, 
of  the  sordid  ^*  shopkeepers"  of  the  Manchester  school,  and  of 
the  ferocious  mouthpieces  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  and  enable  him 
to  prosecute  with  firmness  the  noble  r^rotestant  course,  on  which 
we  would  fain  hope  that  he  has  entered. 

We  would  return  for  a  moment,  in  conclusion,  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Whenever  we  think  of  the  mass  of  confusion  and 
inconsistency,  not  to  speak  of  what  we  reckon  error,  to  be  found  in 
the  constitution  of  that  Church,  we  feel  grateful  that  we  have  no 
connexion  with  it — that  we  have  no  responsibility  for  the  defence 
of  Its  position  or  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  that  we  are  not 
called  upon,  unless  we  choose,  to  give  advice  to  those  who  have. 
The  course  which  should  be  adopted  in  existing  circumstances  by 
an  out-and-out  Churcli  of  England  man,  would  be  a  very  odd  one, 
a  course  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  trace  in  theory,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  realize  in  practice.  Upon  Scriptural  and  Chris- 
tian grounds,  our  general  sympathies  are  all  with  the  Evangelical 
party  in  that  Church,  and  we  are  very  willing  to  make  ample 
allowance  for  the  practical  difficulties  of  their  position.  But  we 
must  say,  that  having  the  two  primates  at  their  head,  they  might 
surely  now  do  something  vigorous  and  decided,  if  they  are  not 
totally  unfit  for  the  emergency  into  which  they  have  been  thrown. 
We  have  been  grieved  by  the  indications  which  the  Evangelical 
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clergy  have  been  giving  of  late,  that  they  place  much  reliance  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  patronage  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  the  Crown.  They  seenrto  be  thus  converting  what  is  only  a 
lucky  accident,  or  rather  a  temporary  providence,  bringing  good 
out  of  evil,  into  a  principle  of  general  and  permanent  application. 
The  appointment  of  bishops  by  the  Crown,  and  the  final  deter- 
mination of  Ecclesiastical  causes  by  a  civil  tribunal,  are  utterly 
indefensible  in  principle,  and  never  can  commend  themselves 
to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  thoughtful  and  earnest 
men  who  know  what  a  Church  of  Christ  is;  and  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Crown,  and  the  decisions  of  its  tribunals,  may 
very  soon  be  turned  against  them.  The  two  main  causes  that 
fostered  and  strengthened  Tractarianism,  and  led  ultimately  to 
Popery,  in  the  Church  of  England,  were  the  very  equivocal  f^ro- 
testantism  of  the  Liturgy  and  the  Canons,  and  tlie  dissatisfaction 
legitimately  called  forth  by  the  patronage  and  the  supremacy  ex- 
ercised by  the  Crown.  It  was  the  latter  of  these  influences  that 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  original  Tractarian  movement, 
and  this  has  been  the  turning  point  of  many  of  the  recent  seces- 
sions to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  so  far  as  these  men  merely 
deny  the  lawfulness  of  the  controlling  influence  and  iurisdiction 
of  the  Crown  and  the  civil  power,  the  Evangelical  clergy  are 
utterly  unable  to  meet  them  on  the  ground  of  Scripture,  what- 
ever they  may  have  to  allege  from  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  England.  And  if  these  really  were  the  two  main  causes 
that  led  first  to  Tractarianism  and  then  to  Popery,  surely  the 
Church  is  bound  to  endeavour  to  apply  corresponding  remedies 
and  preventives :  Isty  by  taking  advantage  of  the  present  strong 
Protestant  feeling  for  thoroughly  clearing  her  Liturgy  and 
Canons  of  the  Popish  element  that  corrupts  them ;  and  then,  2rf, 
by  trying  at  least  to  cast  off"  the  bondage  of  civil  control,  and  to 
stand  forth  in  the  liberty  and  independence  of  a  Church  of 
Christ.* 


*  In  speakings  of  the  office  of  Cardinal,  p.  285,  we  omitted  to  mention  that  during 
Tacaneies  in  the  Papal  chair,  and  these  l^ive  sometimes  lasted  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  execution  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  Pope,  not  only  as  the  head 
of  tiie  Church,  but  also  as  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  States,  is  constitutionally 
Tested  in  the  Sacred  College,  as  it  is  called,  so  that  if  the  Pope  were  to  die  to- 
morrow, Cardinal  Wiseman  would  at  once,  and  ipsofacto^  be  il^volved  in  the  re- 
nponsibilities  and  obligations  of  the  actual  possession,  in  conjunction  with  others,  of 
toe  tOTereignty  of  an  independent  foreign  kingdom,  a  consideration  which  brings 
out  very  strikingly  the  incompatibility  of  the  office  he  holds,  with  the  discharge  of 
the  duties,  or  the  enji^ynient  of  the  privileges,  of  a  British  subject 
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5.  Social  Statics ;  or^  The  Conditions  essential  to  Human  Uappi' 
ness  specified^  ofnd  the  first  of  them  developed.  By  Herbert 
Spencer.    London,  1851. 

6.  Lectures  on  Political  Economy ,  By  Francis  William  New- 
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Among  the  many  lucid  and  valuable  conceptions  that  have 
been  given  to  the  world  by  the  French  thinker  Anguste  Comte, 
whose  name,  we  believe,  is  now  tolerably  familiar  to  most  Bri- 
tish readers,  one  of  the  most  serviceable  is  his  classification  of 
the  Sciences.  Taking  for  his  principle  of  arrangement  that  of 
proceeding  from  the  more  general  and  simple  onward  to  the 
more  special  and  complex,  M.  Comte  classifies  the  sciences  or 
possible  departments  of  human  knowledge  in  the  following  or- 
der : — Mathematics ;  Astronomy ;  General  Physics ;  Chemistry; 
Biology,  or  the  science  of  individual  organized  beings,  (sub- 
divided into  the  two  branches  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physio- 
logy, of  the  latter  of  which  the  whole  science  of  the  human  mind 
constitutes,  in  M.  Comte's  scheme,  only  a  prolongation  or  ap*- 
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pendage,  under  the  form  of  a  special  investigation  into  the 
cerebral  functions  of  the  animal  Man  ;)  and  Sociology,  or  the 
science  of  human  society.  This  arrangement  of  the  sciences 
according  to  their  natural  relations,  coincides,  M.  Comte  afSrms^ 
with  the  order  of  their  historical  discovery  and  development ; 
and  it  ought  also,  he  thinks,  to  be  adopted  as  the  proper  order 
of  study  in  a  course  of  general  education.  At  the  present  day, 
he  thinks,  only  the  first  four  sciences  of  the  series — ^Mathema* 
tics,  Astronomy,  General  Physics,  and  Chemistry — have  been 
overtaken  by  the  scientific  spirit,  and  subjected  to  scientific  me- 
thods,— the  two  last,  indeed,  being  but  recent  acquisitions  of  the 
human  intellect ;  Biology  is  still  an  unorganized  medley,  in 
which,  though  the  scientific  spirit  has  entered  upon  it,  and  is 
daily  efiecting  the  most  powerful  reductions  amid  its  pheno- 
mena, all  sorts  of  superstitious  and  unscientific  notions  still  pre- 
vail ;  and  lastly.  Sociology,  the  mere  conception  of  which  as  a 
possible  science  is  but  an  event  of  yesterday,  exists  yet  only  as 
a  hope,  a  prediction,  a  blank  space  chalked  out  by  anticipation 
for  tne  speculative  labours  of  the  future. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  thorough  criticism  of  the  foregoing 
classification  of  the  sciences.  Such  a  criticism  would  involve  a 
rigorous  representation  of  the  whole  battle  between  that  system 
of  so-called  positive  philosophy  of  which  M.  Comte  is  the  advo- 
cate, and  which  resolves  all  human  knowledge  back  into  the  one 
element  of  sensuous  or  external  experience,  and  that  other,  and 
we  believe  truer  system,  which,  assuming  as  its  first  axiom  the 
radical  distinction  between  man  and  the  conditions  in  which  he 
finds  himself,  seeks  in  the  original  and  independent  structure  of 
the  human  mind  itself  the  warrants  of  a  higher  certainty,  and 
the  necessary  measure  and  predetermined  form  of  all  possible 
experience.  Such  an  argument  we  would  willingly  attempt  on 
a  fitting  occasion,  but  it  is  beyond  our  present  purpose ;  and  we 
forego  it  the  more  readily,  because  we  know  that  in  the  city 
where  these  pages  shall  first  see  the  light  a  hundred  swords  will 
have  already  leapt  from  their  scabbards  at  the  mere  prospect  of 
a  skirmish  in  the  hereditary  metaphysic  cause.  Accepted,  how- 
ever, with  due  limitations,  the  classification  of  the  sciences  pro-^ 
posed  by  M.  Comte  will  be  found  of  admirable  use ;  we  perceive 
that  it  is  already  gaining  ground  in  quarters  where  its  origin  19 
either  unknown  or  concealed;  and  without  the  slightest  fear 
that  good  money  will  turn  into  slate-stones  in  our  possession 
because  it  may  have  been  obtained  from  a  suspicious  source,  we 
feel  convinced  that  we  cannot  better  usher  in  the  conception  of 
Sociology  as  a  possible  science,  than  by  calling  attention  to  the 
place  it  holds  relatively  to  other  sciences  in  the  scheme  of  the 
thinker  who  has  announced  its  advent  most  formally,  and  writ- 
ten on  it  most  largely. 
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The  word  Sociology  is  a  convenient  barbarism  coined  by  M. 
Comte,  and  objectionable  only  as  being  a  hybrid  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Grreek.  Among  the  synonymous  names  are 
these — the  Social  Science,  the  Science  of  Society,  Social  Phy- 
sics, Political  Science,  Historical  Science,  the  Science  of  His- 
tory. The  general  idea  involved  in  all  these  phrases  is  essentially 
this : — All  the  phenomena  of  society,  all  the  events  and  move* 
ments  that  occur  in  communities  of  human  beings,  take  place  in 
accordance  with  fixed  natural  laws ;  every  community,  however 
large  it  may  be,  however  heterogeneous  its  composition,  and 
however  discordant  the  aims  of  its  members,  is  yet  borne  along 
in  a  regular  inwardly  determined  path  or  career ;  nay,  the  lire 
of  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  all  calamities,  wars,  and  national 
vicissitudes  included,  is  but  one  grand  and  divinely  pre-arranged 
evolution,  pervaded  by  a  huge  intention,  and  leading  to  a  defi- 
nite result.  From  this  description  of  the  Social  science  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  properly  placed  by  M.  Comte  as  the  last  in  the 
series  of  the  sciences.  Should  any  one,  admitting  the  title  of 
Mathematics,  Astronomy,  General  Physics,  and  Chemistry  to 
rank  as  sciences,  deny  the  possibility  of  a  Biological  Science,  at 
least  in  its  higher  departments,  on  the  ground  that  the  fact  of 
life  or  free-will  interposes  a  gulf,  impassable  to  any  scientific 
method,  between  the  domain  of  matter  and  that  of  mind,  such  a 
person  must  a  fortiori  deny  the  possibility  of  a  Social  science ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  whosoever  admits  a  psychological 
science,  or  science  of  the  mental  phenomena  of  individual  hu- 
man beings,  to  be  possible,  must  see  that  its  relation  to  its 
theoretical  successor,  the  Social  science,  is  that  of  the  less  to  the 
more  complex,  and  that  as  Psychology  proper  presupposes  the 
conclusions  of  Physiology,  Physiology  those  of  Chemistry,  Che- 
mistry those  of  General  Physics,  General  Physics  those  of 
Astronomy,  and  Astronomy  those  of  Mathematics,  so  the  con- 
clusions of  Psychology,  together  with  those  of  the  whole  preced- 
ing series,  must  be  carried  forward  as  a  contribution  to  the  Social 
science,  there  to  be  combined  with  new  elements,  and  treated  to 
a  higher  elaboration. 

The  idea  of  the  resistless  progress  of  human  afiairs  in  a  cer- 
tain determined  path  is  one  >vhich,  in  some  form  or  other,  has 
existed  in  every  age.  To  the  religious  mind,  especially,  it  has 
at  all  times  been  familiar.  The  ancient  Pagan  nations,  when 
they  fancied  the  interests  of  special  communities  to  be  under  the 
care  of  special  tutelary  deities,  entertained  a  notion  the  effect  of 
which  was  in  some  degree  scientific,  inasmuch  as  it  taught  them 
to  believe  that  a  hidden  unity  and  meaning  underlay  all  the 
perplexing  phenomena  of  visible  history.  Indeed,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  object-matter  of  the  Social  science,  the  scientific 
aspiration  must  have  manifested  itself  there  long  before  it  can 
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have  entered  on  the  domain  of  the  later  sciences  of  the  inoiqganic 
series.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  social  phenomena, 
such  as  wars,  laws,  and  revolutions,  have  been  among  the  most 
obvious  and  interesting  objects  of  human  attention ;  wbefeas* 
the  materials  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  sciences  have  been 
dug  slowly  into  light  one  bv  one,  and  have  never  stood  forth  in 
attractive  accumulation  beibre  the  common  gaze.  Hence,  cu- 
riously enough,  the  aspiration  after  a  science  of  history  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  beginnings  of  astronomical  science.  While 
as  yet  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology-  slumbered  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  the  heavenly  luminaries  wheeled  their  silent 
courses  in  the  conspicuous  vault  above ;  and  no  sooner  had  mea 
ascertained  something  regarding  their  times  and  revolntionSy 
than,  hastening  to  connect  these  brilliant  motions  of  the  upper 
concave  with  the  only  others  that  rivalled  them  in  extent  and 
visibility,  namely,  the  motions  of  men  on  the  subjacent  plane  oi 
earth,  they  sought  to  involve  both  in  a  single  system,  so  that 
the  little  knowledge  they  had  gained  of  the  one  might  serve  ako 
in  lieu  of  a  science  of  the  other.  Although,  therefore,  in  the 
order  of  strict  development.  Sociology  may  be  the  last  of  the 
sciences,  it  existed  in  conception,  and  as  an  attempt,  almost  be» 
fore  any  of  the  others. 

FamiUar  to  the  religious  mind  in  all  ages,  the  idea  of  a  resist* 
less  and  determinate  progress  in  human  affairs  has,  of  course, 
been  specially  familiar,  and  in  a  far  higher  form,  to  the  Chris- 
tian intellect.  Two  forms,  we  think,  may  be  distinguished,  in 
which  the  ftmdamental  religious  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Providence 
as  pervading  history  has  been  developed  in  Christian  philosophy. 
The  first  is  the  theory  of  general  optimism,  according  to  wnidi 
the  notion  that  all  is  for  the  best  is  superadded  to  the  radical 
notion  that  all  is  predetermined.  But  nowever  irresistibly  this 
theory  may  recommend  itself  to  the  religious  mind  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  propounded  by  Leibnitz,  namely,  as  applicable 
to  the  whole  finished  rhythm  of  the  Divine  procedure,  to  the 
universal  series  of  ages  and  worlds,  to  assume  it  as  true  in  that 
more  restricted  sense  in  which  alone  it  could  furnish  the  organ- 
izing principle  of  the  Social  science,  namely,  as  predicable  of  this 
world  by  itself,  would  be  quite  unwarrantable.  The  idea,  in- 
deed, of  a  purely  terrestrial  optimism — the  idea  that  this  worid 
has  been  necessarily  arranged  so  as  to  contain  within  itself  all 
the  elements  of  a  full  and  pacific  solution,  is  at  present,  espe- 
cially in  the  hands  of  a  certain  school  of  sentimentalists,  one  of 
the  most  notable  impediments  in  the  way  of  a  sound  and  healthy 
philosophy.  Far  more  fit  to  perform  the  function  of  a  leading 
conception  in  the  Social  science,  and  at  the  same  time  far  more 
peculiarly  Christian  in  its  character,  is  that  other  form,  of  the 
great  idea  of  Providence  which  sees  in  all  history  but  one  con- 
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1;inuous  evolution  of  the  Divine  scheme  for  the  redemption  of  a 
fellen  race.  Although  this  view  has  been  necessarily  present 
in  the  really  Christian  mind  of  all  ages,  and  although  so  cele- 
brated a  writer  as  Jonathan  Edwards  devoted  one  of  his  treatises 
to  a  special  elaboration  of  it,  the  full  apprehension  of  it  by 
Christian  thinkers,  and  even  by  Church-historians,  seems  to  be 
an  event  hardly  yet  completed.  Hence  the  continued  preva- 
lence of  the  distinction  between  sacred  and  profane  history — 
a  distinction  proceeding,  it  is  true,  on  certain  important  consi- 
derations, but  the  inordinate  recognition  of  which  nas  been  very 
injurious.  Even  the  similar  distinction  between  ancient  and 
modern  history,  though  conventionally  far  more  necessary,  car- 
ries with  it  a  mischievous  effect. 

But,  though  religious  faith  in  general,  and  the  Christian 
theology  in  particular,  had  thus  from  the  beginning  prescribed 
a  mode  of  looking  at  history  which  was  tantamount,  had  thfe 
fact  been  perceived,  to  the  instauration  of  history  as  a  possible 
science,  the  effective  and  detailed  conception  of  such  a  science 
as  a  department  of  real  knowledge  was  only  practicable  at  an 
advanced  point  in  the  natural  career  of  progressive  human 
culture. 

'*  The  condition  of  politics,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  was  until  very  lately, 
and  has  scarcely  even  yet  ceased  to  be,  that  which  Bacon  animad- 
verted on,  as  the  natural  state  of  the  sciences  while  their  cultivation 
is  abandoned  to  practitioners ;  not  being  carried  on  as  a  branch  of 
speculative  inquiry,  but  only  with  a  view  to  the  exigencies  of  daily 
practice,  and  the  fructifera  experimenta  therefore  being  aimed  at| 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lucifera.  Such  was  medical  investiga- 
tion before  physiology  and  natural  history  began  to  be  cultivated  as 
branches  of  general  knowledge.  The  only  questions  examined  were^ 
what  diet  is  wholesome?  or  what  medicine  will  cure  some  given 
disease?  without  any  previous  systematic  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  nu* 
trition,  and  of  the  healthy  and  morbid  action  of  the  different  organs-, 
on  which  laws  the  effect  of  any  diet  or  medicine  must  evidently 
depend.  And  in  politics  the  questions  which  engaged  general  atten- 
tion were  similar  : — Is  such  an  enactment,  or  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, beneficial  or  the  reverse,  either  universally  or  to  some  particular 
community  ?  without  inquiry  into  the  general  conditions  by  which 
the  operation  of  legislative  measures,  or  the  effects  produced  by  forms 

of  government,  are  determined No  wonder  that,  when  the 

phenomena  of  society  have  so  rarely  been  contemplated  in  the  point 
of  view  characteristic  of  science,  the  philosophy  of  society  should  have 
made  little  progress — should  contain  few  general  propositions  suffi- 
ciently precise  and  certain  for  common  inquirers  to  recognise  in 
them  a  scientific  character.  The  vulgar  notion  accordingly  is,  that 
all  pretension  to  lay  down  general  truths  on  politics  and  society  is 
quackery  ;  that  no  universality  and  no  certainty  are  attainable  in 
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«uch  matters.  What  partly  excuses  this  common  notion  is,  that  it  ia 
really  not  without  foundation  in  one  particular  sense.  A  large  pro* 
portion  of  those  who  have  laid  claim  to  the  character  of  philosophic 
politicians,  have  attempted,- not  to  ascertain  universal  sequences,  but 
to  frame  universal  precepts.  They  have  had  some  one  form  of  go- 
vernment, or  system  of  laws,  to  fit  all  cases ;  a  pretension  well  merit- 
ing the  ridicule  with  which  it  is  treated  by  practitioners,  and  wholly 
unsupported  by  the  analogy  of  the  art  to  which,  from  the  nature  of 
its  subject,  that  of  politics  must  be  most  nearly  allied.  No  one  now 
supposes  it  possible  that  one  remedy  can  cure  all  diseases,  or  even 
the  same  disease  in  all  constitutions  and  habits  of  body." — MUTs 
Logic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  449-451. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  this 

Eractical  denial  in  detail  of  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history 
as  co-existed  all  along  with  that  speculative  assent  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  science  which  is  involved  in  the  belief  in  a 
Divine  Providence.  The  notion  that  all  history  is  regulated  by, 
and  representative  of,  a  divine  purpose,  might  very  well  exist, 
and  yet  the  notion  that  this  purpose  is  immanent  in  history  in 
the  form  of  general  laws,  indissolubly  inwrought  through  its 
very  matter,  might  very  well  be  wanting.  But  precisely  in  this 
latter  notion  lies  the  essence  of  the  conception,  so  far  as  any  de- 
vout Theist  can  entertain  it,  that  history  may  be  prosecuted  as 
one  of  the  inductive  sciences.  The  conception  of  a  Social  science 
cannot  be  entertained  at  all  by  any  one  who  has  a  true  faith  in 
God's  existence,  unless  the  grand  primary  notion  of  **  the  hand 
of  God  in  history"  is  strictly  reconcilable  with  the  notion  that 
the  historic  evolution,  complex  as  it  is,  is  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  what  are  called  laws.  Instead  of  a  reconciliation, 
indeed,  between  the  two  notions,  M.  Comte  and  his  school  con- 
tend for  the  absolute  transmutation  of  the  one  into  the  other ; 
the  idea  of  general  laws  being,  according  to  them,  only  the  ma- 
tured expression  of  what  was  formerly  conceived  under  the  notion 
of  supernatural  activity,  which  notion,  therefore,  is  already  being 
gradually  disintegrated,  and  is  doomed,  they  say,  to  ultimate  evan- 
escence, according  as  the  expression  into  which  it  has  been  trans- 
lated is  efficiently  extended  out  of  the  simpler  into  the  more 
complex  departments  of  human  experience.  But  no  one  will  fear 
this  omen  whose  philosophy  is  faithful  enough  and  profound  enough 
to  see  how  the  idea  of  Deity  may  be  retained,  and  intellectually 
required  and  exulted  in,  even  in  that  field  from  which  it  is  de- 
clared by  the  thinkers  in  question  to  have  been  irrecoverably  ba- 
nished— the  field  of  astronomical  science.  He  in  whose  mind  the 
study  of  the  micanique  celeste  has  produced  such  all- sufficing 
conifort  as  to  make  the  idea  of  Divine  energy  rationally  unne- 
cessary in  the  contemplation  of  the  stars  and  planets,  has  assu- 
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redly  very  little  religion  left  to  be  lost  in  speculations  on  men 
and  peoples. 

Among  the  conditions  that  were  necessary  to  the  full  concep- 
tion of  history  as  a  possible  science,  and  the  want  of  which 
Postponed  that  conception  till  a  date  comparatively  so  recent, 
I.  Uomte  specifies  two — a  suflScient  base  of  social  phenomena 
from  which  to  generalize ;  and  a  sufficient  prior  cultivation  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  and  accumulation  of  scientific  conclusions,  by 
research  in  the  field  of  the  simpler  sciences.  Neither  of  these 
conditions,  he  thinks,  was  adequately  fulfilled  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thinkers  who  lived 
before  that  time  neither  had  a  sufficiently  large  or  competently 
recorded  range  of  past  time  wherein  to  prosecute  their  explora- 
tions, nor  were  they  sufficiently  trained  in  the  inorganic  and 
physiological  sciences  to  know  how  to  conduct  their  explorations 
m  a  hopeful  manner.  Acquiescing  in  this  characteristic  and 
just  remark,  we  would  call  attention  more  expressly  te  one  par- 
ticular condition  virtually  involved  in  the  second  of  those  men- 
tioned  by  M.  Comte,  the  realization  of  which  has,  in  our  opinion, 
contributed  enormously  to  the  development  of  the  conception  of 
a  Social  science.  We  have  often  fancied  that  a  most  interesting 
essay  might  be  written  on  the  effects  produced  on  human 
thought,  both  in  the  general  and  in  individual  minds,  by  the 
first  thorough  apprehension  of  the  notion  that  the  earth  is  not  a 
plane,  but  a  measurable  globe.      The  effects  of  the  gradual 

frowth  of  this  notion  in  the  mind  of  the  race  as  a  whole  have 
een  immense ;  and  much  of  the  entire  intellectual  difference 
between  the  ancients  and  the  more  recent  modems  may  be 
summed  up  as  consisting  in  the  fact  that  this  notion,  unknown 
or  very  slightly  apprehended  by  the  former,  has  been  familiar 
to  the  latter.  Moreover,  we  would  almost  assert  that  the  degree 
and  constancy  with  which  this  notion  is  present  in  individual 
minds,  may  be  taken  as  a  test  and  measure  of  their  comparative 
intellectual  generality.  All  great  modem  poets,  such  as  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Goethe,  have  had  this  astronomical  no- 
tion present  in  their  minds  in  such  a  degree  and  so  continually, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  one  of  the  habitual 
forms  of  their  thought.     Thus,  Shakespeare — 

"  Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world." 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see,  in  particular,  how  this  notion  stands 
related  to  the  development  of  Social  science.  The  cardinal  con- 
ception of  such  a  science  is  the  conception  of  humanity  as  a 
whole ;  and  although  minds  of  metaphysic  reach,  or  minds  that 
Christian  doctrine  had  taught  to  rise  above  the  idea  of  nation- 
ality,  might  be  able  to  compass  this  conception,  even  while  con- 
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tinuing  tx>  imagine  the  human  race  as  the  dispersed  tenants  of 
an  unaefined  earth,  yet  the  conception  could  be  grasped  firmly 
and  familiarly  only  after  the  imagination  had  learned  to  picture 
the  race  as  the  living  freight  of  a  ponderable  and  moving  ball, 
eight  thousand  miles,  or  thereby,  in  diameter.  Nay,  as  by  the 
increase  of  our  mechanical  means  for  locomotion,  and  for  the 
rapid  intercommunication  between  diflferent  parts  of  the  earth, 
mankind  at  large  are  becoming  more  familiar  with  this  concep- 
tion of  the  physical  form  and  limitation  of  our  planet,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  cardinal  notion  of  the  Social  science  is  even 
now  continually  gaining  force. 

Pascal  seems  very  distinctly  to  have  apprehended  this  cardinal 
conception,  as  we  have  called  it,  of  the  science  o£  history.  "  The 
entire  succession  of  men,"  he  said,  "  during  the  long  series  of 
ages,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  single  individual,  subsisting 
for  ever,  and  continually  learning."  It  is  now  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  merit  of  having  first  expounded  the  possibility  of 
a  social  science,  and  of  having  first  attempted  to  lay  the  specu- 
lative foundations  of  such  a  science,  belongs  to  the  illustrious 
Italian  philosopher,  Giovanni  Battista  Yico,  who  was  bom  at 
Naples  m  the  year  1668,  and  died,  after  an  active,  though  not 
very  happy  life,  in  the  year  1744.  After  having  distinguished 
himself  oy  various  ingenious  writings,  Vico,  in  the  year  1725, 
or  when  he  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  published  his  greatest 
work,  the  Scienza  Nuova^  under  the  following  title — "  Prmciples 
of  a  New  Science,  relative  to  the  Common  Nature  of  Nations, 
whereby  may  be  discovered  New  Principles  of  Natural  Law." 
To  this  work,  the  confused  and  fragmentary  form  of  which 
caused  it  to  be  neglected  for  many  years,  'the  attention  of 
scholars  has  recently  been  directed  with  considerable  interest, 
chiefly,  we  believe,  from  the  fact  that  two  of  the  most  important 
trains  of  speculation  that  have  occupied  the  learned  world  during 
the  last  century — namely,  the  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  the  personality  or  non-personality  of  Homer; 
and  the  speculation  as  to  the  authenticity  or  non-authenticity  of 
early  Roman  history — are  to  be  found  there  distinctly  pro- 
pounded. In  the  one  speculation  Vico  seems  to  have  anticipated 
Wolf;  in  the  other  Niebuhr.  These  brilliant  anticipations,  how- 
ever, constituting  together,  as  they  do,  almost  a  complete  previ- 
sion of  the  modern  theory  of  the  Mythus,  are  but  episodes  in  the 
development  of  the  main  doctrine  of  Vice's  work,  which  is  this: 
That,  as  the  idea  of  the  material  world  existed  in  the  Divine 
mind  before  the  creation  of  that  world,  and  is  now  carried  out 
by  means  of  material  laws ;  so  there  pre-existed  in  the  Divine 
mind  an  eternal  idea  of  human  history,  which  idea  is  similai'ly 
carried  out  in  the  actual  course  of  events.     It  is  to  the  inyesti- 
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gation  of  this  great  subject  that  he  invites  attention,  with  the 
bold  but  perfectly  just  assertion,  that  in  doing  so  he  is  installing 
^^a  new  science."  The  manner  in  which  he  proceeds,  proves 
that  he  meant  to  place  the  new  science  strictly  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  ordinary  scientific  methods,  as  these  were  then  under- 
stood, not  excepting  the  recently  promulgated 'Baconian  rule. 
He  opens  the  work  by  laying  down  a  base  of  material  in  the 
form  of  a  chronological  table  of  the  events  of  ancient  history  as 
far  as  the  second  Punic  war,  and  by  enumerating,  in  connexior^ 
with  it,  certain  axioms  or  general  truths,  by  the  application  of 
which  conclusions  may  be  arrived  at ;  after  which  he  launchesf 
into  an  exposition  of  his  own  historical  generalizations.  An  ex- 
tract or  two,  quoted  from  Michelet's  French  translation  of  the 
work,  will  give  a  notion  of  its  style  and  tenor. 

"  In  default  of  knowing  the  true,  men  strive  to  arrive  at  the  certain^ 
to  the  end  that,  if  the  intelligence  may  not  be  satisfied  by  science,  the 
tmll  may  at  least  repose  on  conscience. 

"  Philosophy  contemplates  the  reason,  whence  comes  the  science  of 
the  true ;  philology  studies  the  acts  of  human  liberty,  whence  follows 
authority ;  and  it  is  from  this  that  there  arises  the  conscience  of  the 
certain.  We  comprehend,  therefore,  under  the  name  of  philologists, 
all  the  grammarians,  the  historians,  and  the  critics,  who  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  knowledge  of  languages  and  of  facts,  (as  much  the 
internal  facts  of  the  history  of  peoples,  such  as  laws  and  usages,  as 
the  exteimal  facts,  such  as  wars,  treaties  of  peacie  and  alliahce,  com- 
merce, and  travels.)  The  same  axiom  shews  us  that  the  philosophers 
have  stopped  half-way,  in  neglecting  to  give  to  their  reasonings  a  certi- 
tude drawn  from  the  authority  of  the  philologists,  and  that  the  phil- 
ologists have  fallen  into  the  same  fault  in  neglecting  to  give  to  facts 
the  character  of  truth  which  they  would  have  received  from  philo- 
sophic reasonings.  Had  philosophers  and  philologists  avoided  this 
double  error,  they  would  have  been  more  useful  to  society,  and  they 
would  have  anticipated  us  in  the  search  after  this  new  science. 

"  The  study  of  the  acts  of  human  liberty,  so  uncertain  by  nature, 
derives  its  certitude  and  determination  from  the  common  sense  applied 
by  men  to  human  needs  or  uses — a  double  source  of  the  natural  law  of 
nations. 

"  The  common  sense  is  a  judgment  without  reflection,  participated 
by  a  whole  order,  a  whole  people,  a  whole  nation,  or  the  whole  human 
race.  This  axiom  will  open  up  to  us  a  new  critic  relative  to  the 
authors  of  peoples,  who  must  have  preceded  by  more  than  a  thousand 
years  the  authors  of  hooks,  with  whom  criticism  hitherto  has  exclu- 
sively occupied  itself. 

"  Uniform  ideas  born  among  peoples  unknown  to  each  other,  must 
have  a  common  ground  of  truth.  A  great  principle  this,  according 
to  which  the  common  understanding  of  the  human  race  is  the  cri- 
terium  indicated  by  Providence  for  determining  what  is  certain  in 
the  natural  law  of  nations !    This  certitude  is  arrived  at  by  knowing 
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the  uuity,  the  essence  of  this  law,  to  which  all  nations  conform  with 
diverse  modifications.  The  same  axiom  forecloses  all  the  ideas  that 
have  been  formed  hitherto  regarding  the  natural  law  of  nations;  a 
law  which,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  must  have  come  forth 
out  of  some  one  nation  in  order  to  be  transmitted  to  all  others.  Thii 
error  has  been  made  predominant  by  the  vanity  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Greeks,  who^  if  we  are  to  believe  themselves,  have  diffused 
civilisation  over  the  world.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
opinion,  that  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  represented  as  having 
come  to  Rome  from  Greece.  Thus  civil  law  must  have  been  com- 
municated to  other  peoples  by  a  purely  human  arrangement;  and 
there  would  have  been  no  law  planted  by  Divine  Providence  in  the 
nature,  in  the  manners,  of  humanity  at  large,  and  ordained  by  it  as 
binding  among  all  nations !  We  shall  not  cease  in  this  work  to  strive 
to  demonstrate  that  the  natural  law  of  nations  has  its  birth  in  each 
people  in  particular,  without  any  one  of  them  having  any  knowledge 
of  the  others ;  and  that,  consequently^  on  the  occasion  of  wars,  em- 
bassies, alliances,  treaties  of  commerce,  this  law  has  been  recognised 
as  common  to  the  whole  human  race. 

^^  The  nature  of  things  consists  in  this,  that  the  things  happen  in 
certain  circumstances,  and  in  certain  manners.  Let  circumstances 
present  themselves  the  same,  things  will  happen  the  same  and  not 
different." — Sctenza  Nuova,  Book  i.  ch.  2,  sees.  9-14. 

^*  The  human  mind  naturally  loves  uniformity.  This  axiom  applied 
to  legends  depends  on  an  observation.  Let  a  man  be  famous  for  good 
or  evil^  the  popular  mind  will  not  fail  to  place  him  in  such  or  such  a 
circumstance,  and  to  invent  in  his  behalf  fables  in  harmony  with  his 
character — lies  in  facty  doubtless,  but  truths  in  idea,  since  the  public 
only  imagines  what  is  analogous  to  reality.  Let  one  reflect^  and  one 
will  find  that  the  poetically  true  is  the  metaphysically  true,  and  that 
whatever  of  the  physically  true  is  not  conformable  thereto  ought  to 
pass  for  false.  The  true  captain,  for  example,  is  the  Godfrey  of  Tasso ; 
all  those  who  do  not  wholly  conform  to  this  model  merit  not  the  name 
of  captain.  A  consideration  important  in  the  science  of  poetry  I  "— 
Ibid.,  sec.  47. 

"  The  vanity  of  nations,  each  of  which  wishes  to  be  considered  the 
most  ancient  of  all,  deprives  us  of  the  hope  of  finding  the  principles 
of  the  new  science  in  the  writings  of  philologists ;  and  the  vanity  of 
savanSf  who  will  have  it  that  their  favourite  sciences  had  reached  per- 
fection from  the  commencement  of  the  world,  prevents  us  from  seek- 
ing them  in  the  works  of  philosophers  ;  we  will  follow  our  researches, 
therefore,  as  if  books  did  not  exist.  But  in  this  dark  night,  in  which 
the  most  remote  antiquity  is  shrouded  from  our  eyes,  there  appears 
a  light  which  cannot  lead  us  wrong.  I  speak  of  this  incontestable 
truth  :  The  social  world  is  certainly  the  work  of  men,  whence  it  results 
that  its  principles  can  and  ought  to  be  found  in  the  modifications  of 
human  intelligence  themselves.  This  admitted,  will  not  every  reflect- 
ing man  be  astonished  that  philosophers  have  seriously  attempted  to 
understand  the  world  of  nature^  which  God  has  made,  and  whereof 
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He  haa  reserved  the  science  to  Himself,  and  have  neglected  to  medi- 
tate on  that  social  world  which  men  can  understand,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
their  own  work  ?  .  .  .  .  Since  the  social  world  is  the  woi^k  of  men, 
let  us  examine  in  what  they  are  agreed,  and  will  always  agree.  It  is 
thence  that  we  shall  derive  the  principles  which  explain  how  all  societies 
form,  and  how  they  maintain  themselves — principles  universal  and  eter- 
nal, as  those  of  every  science  ought  to  be." — Sdenza  Nuova^  Book  i. 
oh.  3. 

"  The  new  science  will,  in  one  of  its  principal  aspects,  be  a  civil 
theology  of  the  Divine  Providence,  a  thing  which  seems  till  now  to  have 
been  wanting.  Philosophers  have  either  entirely  misconceived  Provi- 
dence, as  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans  did,  or  have  considered  it  solely 
in  the  physical  order  of  things.  They  bestow  the  name  of  natural 
theology  on  the  metaphysic  in  which  they  study  this  attribute  of  God, 
and  they  rest  their  reasonings  on  observations  drawn  from  the  material 
world;  but  it  was,  above  all,  in  the  economy  of  the  civil  world  that  they 
ought  to  have  sought  their  proofs  of  Providence.  The  new  science 
will  be,  so  to  speak,  a  demonstration  in  fact,  a  historical  demonstration^ 
of  Providence ;  inasmuch  as  it  ought  to  be  a  history  of  the  decrees  by 
which  this  Providence  has  governed,  without  the  knowledge  of  men, 
and  often  in  spite  of  them^  the  grand  corporation  of  the  human  race. 
Although  this  world  has  been  created  particularly^  and  in  time,  the  laws 
that  have  been  given  to  it  are  not  the  less  universal  and  eternal,  ,  .  . 
In  the  whole  series  of  possible  things,  can  our  spirit  imagine  causes 
more  numerous,  less  numerous,  or  other  than  those  of  which  the  social 
world  is  the  product?  ...  In  order  to  find  the  so-called  nature  of  things 
as  regards  human  affairs,  the  new  science  proceeds  by  a  severe  analysis 
of  the  thoughts  of  men  relative  to  the  needs  or  uses  of  the  social  life,  which 
are  the  two  sources  of  the  natural  law  of  nations.  Thus  considered  under 
the  second  of  its  principal  aspects,  the  new  science  is  a  history  of  human 
ideas,  in  accordance  with  which  it  appeal's  that  the  metaphysic  of  the 
human  mind  should  proceed.  If  it  is  true  that  the  sciences  ought  to  com" 
mence  at  the  same  point  where  their  subject  {oh^ect-maitteT)  has  C07nmencedj 
metaphysics,  this  queen  of  the  sciences,  commences  at  the  epoch  when 
men  set  themselves  to  think  humanly,  and  not  at  that  when  philoso- 
phers set  themselves  to  reflect  on  human  ideas.  In  order  to  determine 
the  epoch  and  the  place  in  which  these  ideas  had  their  birth,  in  order 
to  give  to  their  history  the  certitude  which  it  ought  to  derive  from  the 
metaphysical  chronology  and  geography  proper  to  them,  the  new  science 
applies  a  similarly  metaphysical  criticism  to  the  founders,  the  authors  of 
nations ;  who  preceded,  by  more  than  a  thousand  years,  the  authors  of 
books,  with  whom  philological  criticism  has  hitherto  occupied  itself. 
The  criterium  of  which  it  makes  use,  is  that  which  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  taught  equally  to  all  nations,  namely,  the  common  under- 
standing of  the  human  race,  determined  by  the  necessary  convenience  of 
human  affairs  themselves.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  sort  of  proof 
on  which  we  principally  lean  is,  that,  such  laws  having  been  established 
by  Providence,  the  destiny  of  nations  must  have  followed,  still  does, 
and  always  will,  follow  the  course  indicated  by  the  new  science,  even 
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were  an  infinite  number  of  worlds  to  arise  during  eternity — a  hypo- 
thesis indubitably  false.  In  this  manner  the  new  science  traces  the 
eternal  circle  of  an  ideal  history ^  in  which  the  histories  of  all  nations  m 
time  revolve,  with  their  birth,  their  progress,  their  decline,  and  their 
termination.  .  .  .  What  history  more  certain  than  that  in  which 
the  same  person  is  at  once  the  actor  and  the  historian  ?  Thus  the 
new  science  proceeds  precisely  after  the  manner  of  geometry,  which 
at  once  creates  and  contemplates  the  ideal  world  of  magnitudes ;  but 
the  new  science  has  as  much  more  of  reality,  as  the  laws  which  regu- 
late human  affairs  have,  than  mere  points,  lines,  surfaces,  and  figures. 
This  shews  that  the  proofs,  whereof  we  have  spoken,  are  of  a  divime 
species,  and  that  they  ought,  O  reader,  to  give  thee  a  divim  pleasure, 
for  with  God  to  know  and  to  do  are  the  same  thing." — Sdema  Nuova, 
Book  i.  ch.  4. 

From  these  extracts,  in  which  we  have  purposely  preserved 
the  original  italics,  it  will  be  seen  how  powerfully  Vice  had 
grasped  the  conception  of  the  new  science.  The  expressions  he 
uses  are,  it  will  be  observed,  somewhat  hazy  and  obsolete,  and  his 
book  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  medley  of  thoughts  and  fancies, 
pervaded  by  a  central  idea,  than  a  coherent  treatise ;  but  we 
doubt  if  there  are  not  things  in  Vico  with  which  the  intellect, 
even  of  our  own  time,  has  not  yet  fully  come  up.  We  doubt, 
for  example,  if  even  yet  our  thinkers  could  furnish  a  deeper  sum^ 
mary  of  the  truths  on  which  the  Social  science  proceeds^  than 
that  which  may  be  condensed  from  the  foregoing  passages  of  the 
Scienza  Nuova ;  to  wit,  that  human  nature  is  a  substance,  so  to 
speak,  possessing  certain  essential  properties  and  attributes,  like 
any  other  substance  to  which  men  give  a  name  ;  that  wherever  it 
is,  therefore,  human  nature  will,  if  the  conditions  are  similar, 
yield  similar  manifestations ;  that,  consequently,  separate  nations 
commencing  the  career  of  civilisation  at  the  same  time,  or  from 
the  same  point,  would  necessarily,  and  without  any  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  go  through  stages  similar  in  the  main ;  that 
the  true  power  whereby  this  social  life,  this  development  of  hu- 
man nature  in  the  mass,  is  advanced,  is  to  be  sought  for  primarily, 
not  in  the  books  of  writers,  but  in  the  popular  and  universal  sense 
of  mankind,  the  sapienza  volgare^  the  general  social  heart ;  that 
what  the  generality  of  the  human  race  feels  to  be  just  is  de  facto 
the  rule  of  the  social  life ;  that  the  manner  in  which  this  rule 
acts  for  the  evolution  of  history,  is  by  the  concentration,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  of  the  common  understanding  or  sense  of  man- 
kind on  general  human  needs  and  uses  as  they  arise ;  and  that 
the  career  which  humanity  thus  actually  works  out  for  itself,  is 
the  fulfilment  of  the  ideal  scheme  of  history  which  pre-existed  in 
the  Divine  mind. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  describe  farther  what  was  Vico's  own 
conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  path  in  which  humanity  ad- 
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vances ;  in  otlier  words,  what  was  his  theory  of  history.  Con- 
fining himself  at  first  to  the  ancient  world,  the  schenae  of  which 
he  had  laid  down  at  the  outset  in  his  chronological  table  as  a 
base  of  speculation,  he  defines  the  course  of  ancient  history 
among  all  the  nations  usually  considered  under  that  head,  a» 
having  consisted  of  three  ages  or  states  of  being — first,  a  divine- 
or  theocratic  age  ;  next,  a  heroic  or  poetical  age ;  and  lastly,  a 
human  or  consciously  rational  age.  In  the  first  age,  all  the 
manifestations  of  human  activity  were  characterized  by  the  pre-r 
valence  of  the  religious  mode  of  thought  alone  and  by  itself — 
laws  and  governments  were  theocratic,  manners  and  customs 
were  acts  of  worship,  judicial  trials  were  appeals  to  the  divinity, 
even  language  was  hieroglyphic ;  in  the  second  age,  the  heroic 
9iode  of  thought  dominated — hence  aristocratic  governments, 
feudal  customs,  metaphorical  or  poetical  language,  &c. ;  and 
lastly,  in  the  human  age,  the  procedure  of  which  is  consciously 
rational,  come  monarchical  or  democratic  governments,  civilized 
social  usages,  and  language  either  scientific  or  scientifically  di- 
rected. Such,  Vico  says,  is  the  true  generalization  of  the  course 
of  history,  as  exhibited  in  the  ancient  nations.  Now,  his  theory 
is,  that  modern  history  is  essentially  a  repetition  of  this  process  ;- 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  civilisation  by  the 
northern  races  was,  as  it  were,  a  reduction  of  human  society  back 
to  its  beginnings  in  primary  chaos,  and  that  the  progi'ess  of  the 
modern  nations  since,  has  been  essentially  an  advance  in  the 
career  of  the  three  stages — the  divine,  the  heroic,  and  the  human. 
In  other  words.  Vice's  theory  or  representation  of  history  is  that 
of  a  recurring  cycle  or  curve,  repeating  itself  indefinitely,  in  each 
ease  presenting  distinctly  the  same  succession  of  stages.  Society, 
according  to  him,  is  a  phoenix,  periodically  destroyed,  and  perio- 
dically arising  out  of  its  own  ashes. 

Though  not  deficient  in  a  certain  superficial  plausibility,  and 
though  possibly  containing  a  fund  of  real  truth,  which  may  be- 
effectively  absorbed  into  a  higher  view,  this  conclusion  of  Vica 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  path  in  which  the  human  race  necessarily 
advances,  is  certainly  a  failure  in  the  supreme  sense  in  which  it 
is  promulgated,  and  far  less  worthy  of  commemoration  than  the 
fine  prior  speculations  on  which  it  is  founded.  Accordingly,  in 
the  progress  of  the  conception  of  a  Social  science  since  Vico"'s 
time,  his  special  theory  of  the  law  of  the  historic  movement  has 
almost  disappeared,  perhaps  without  having  received  a  suiBScient 
appreciation  of  what  is  really  substantial  in  it.  His  general  views, 
however,  have  gradually  gained  ground  in  the  speculative  world, 
though  at  a  rate  so  slow  as  to  prove  his  wonderful  forwardness  a^ 
a  thinker.  To  trace  the  development  of  his  main  conception 
systematically,  from  the  publication  of  the  Soienza  l^uova  to  the 
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present  time,  is  impossible  here  ;  we  can  but  indicate  the  points 
that  seem  most  worthy  of  notice. 

Vice's  own  principle  of  the  necessary  appearance  of  similar 
social  manifestations  m  similar  circumstances  would  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  who  should  insist  on  tracing  the  growth  of  histo- 
rical science  in  France  during  the  last  and  the  present  centnir 
directly  to  his  influence.  Were  there  evidence  that  those  of  his 
French  contemporaries,  whose  influence  on  historical  literature 
was  most  marked,  had  studied  or  borrowed  from  his  work,  the 
case  would,  of  course,  be  altered ;  but  this  is  a  question  on  which 
we  cannot  enter.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  there  did  arise  in  France  a  new  mode  of  regarding 
history,  and  of  writing  it,  which  proved  that  the  notion  of  a 

Possible  Social  science  had  obtained  a  place  in  the  French  mind, 
'his  change  consisted  not  so  much  in  an  express  and  conscious 
eflbrt  to  realize  a  result  previously  conceived  under  the  name  of 
Social  science,  as  in  a  kind  of  instinct  which  led  writers  to  treat 
the  facts  of  history  in  a  spirit  of  scientific  generality,  and  to 
philosophize  on  social  details.  Among  the  names  most  worthy 
of  notice  in  connexion  with  this  determination  of  French  thought, 
is  that  of  Montesquieu.  In  his  Essay  on  the  Greatness  of  the 
Romans^  (1734,)  and  more  conspicuously,  in  his  Spirit  of  LatoSy 
(1748,)  Montesquieu,  without  having  a  conception  of  the  Social 
science  as  a  whole  by  any  means  comparable  to  that  of  Vico, 
gave  his  countrymen  a  very  instructive  example  of  the  manner 
m  which  the  inductive  method  might  be  applied  in  the  work  of 
political  generalization.  His  chief  use  of  this  method  may  be 
said  to  have  consisted  in  the  perception  that,  by  observing  the 
circumstances  in  which  particular  human  customs  and  particular 
modes  of  government  are  uniformly  found,  conclusions  may  be 
arrived  at  as  regards  the  causes  of  which  such  social  manifesta- 
tions are  the  product.  Probably  the  value  of  this  lesson  was 
not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  certain  kinds  of 
causes — those  of  climate,  for  example — in  modifying  human  in- 
stitutions, was  greatly  exaggerated  by  Montesquieu. 

The  tendency  to  generality,  to  the  observation  of  social  coin- 
cidences and  sequences,  thus  introduced  into  French  historical 
literature,  and  so  consistent  with  the  habits  of  the  French  mind, 
received  an  immense  increase  about  the  epoch  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Considered,  indeed,  with  reference  to  its  intellectual 
consequences,  that  event  may  be  described  as  a  prodigious  ex- 
periment worked  by  Nature  for  the  behoof  of  the  Social  science, 
at  a  time  when  nothing  more  could  be  made  of  a  mere  survey 
of  the  quiet  past.  Among  the  new  conceptions  with  which  it 
flooded  the  speculative  world,  one  of  the  most  important  was 
that  involved  in  the  now  time-honoured  phrase.  Progress  of  the 
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Species.  The  authorship  of  this  conception  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  has  since  been  current,  is  ascribed  more  particularly  to  the 
unfortunate  Condorcet,  whose  "  Sketch  of  a  Iiistoric  View  of  the 
Progress  of  the  Human  Mind"  was  written  in  1793 ;  the  germ 
of  the  conception,  however,  may  be  traced  to  Turgot.  Since  it 
was  promulgated  it  is  certain  that  the  theory  of  progress,  of  con- 
tinued motion  in  one  direction,  as  the  law  of  history,  has  com- 
pletely displaced  the  cyclical  theory  of  Vico. 

As  promulgated  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  how- 
ever, the  theory  of  progress,  as  the  law  of  the  historic  movement, 
was  clogged  with  certain  serious  misapprehensions  which  robbed 
it  of  its  genuine  scientific  value,  and  which  have  vitiated  the 
whole  course  of  subsequent  social  speculation.  As  the  word 
Progress,  etymologically,  implies  nothing  more  than  continuous 
advancement  in  a  straight  line,  so,  when  applied  as  a  description 
of  the  character  of  the  historic  movement,  it  ought  properly  to 
imply  nothing  more  than  this — that  the  evolution  of  the  human 
destinies  proceeds  regularly  through  a  series  of  continuous  stages; 
that  in  the  succession  of  human  generations  each  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  necessary  result  of  that  which  preceded  it,  and  as 
the  necessary  parent  of  that  which  follows  it.  The  thinkers  of 
the  French  Revolution,  however,  did  not  master  this  purely 
scientific  view  of  the  social  progress.  Exulting  in  the  vast 
emancipation  which  had  just  been  wrought  out,  drunk  with  their 
new  liberties,  they  represented  themselves  as  cut  off  from  the 
whoje  preceding  past  by  a  great  gulf  which  humanity  had  mira- 
culously overleaped  ;  on  all  the  many  centuries  that  lay  on  the 
other  side  of  that  gulf  they  looked  back  with  an  eye  of  scorn,  as 
if  nothing  had  ever  been  rightly  done  in  them,  except  perhaps 
by  a  Brutus  here  and  there  in  an  anti-despotic  fit ;  while  to  the 
centuries  that  were  to  come  they  looked  forward  with  a  sanguine 
enthusiasm,  as  along  a  bright  vista,  wherein,  with  the  aid  of 
reason  and  representative  institutions,  mankind  were  to  attain 
happiness  and  perfection.  Though  natural  and  even  necessary 
as  a  protest  against  the  opposite  mode  of  thinking  which  had  till 
then  prevailed,  and  which  represented  all  history  as  a  degeneracy 
from  a  golden  past,  it  is  obvious  that  this  view  of  the  revolution- 
ary thinkers  was  deplorably  unscientific.  In  the  first  place,  as 
regards  its  general  vituperation  of  the  past,  it  proceeded  on  a 
total  oblivion  of  the  law  of  historic  continuity,  which  teaches  us 
to  regard  the  entire  succession  of  generations  as  connected  toge- 
ther in  such  a  manner  that  not  one  generation  could  possibly 
have  been  omitted,  or  have  been,  in  the  slightest  particular,  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was,  without  a  complete  change  in  the  final 
result.  And,  in  the  second  place,  in  holding  forth  the  prospect 
of  infinite  perfectibility,  it  was  false  to  the  scientific  law  that  the 
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length  to  which  any  process  can  go  is  limited  by  the  nature  of 
the  elements  concerned  in  the  process.  Yet,  both  these  errors 
have  been  perpetuated  in  association  with  the  word  Proaress. 
The  perpetuation  of  the  one  we  see  in  the  daily  speech  and  con- 
duct  of  that  ungenial  class  of  sciolists  who  are  ever  regaling  us 
with  the  song,  "  Our  enlightened  age — our  enlightened  age  ;** 
the  perpetuation  of  the  other  in  the  daily  speech  and  conduct  of 
those  more  amiable  sciolists  who  spend  their  time  in  foretelling 
the  final  perfection  of  the  species.  Of  the  two  errors,  though 
they  are  sometimes  found  in  combination,  the  former  is  the  mate 
noxious  and  the  more  ungraceful.  That  mode  of  thinking  which, 
boasting  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  present,  looks  back  to  the 
past  witn  scorn  and  intolerance,  denouncing  all  that  was  there 
transacted  as  wrong  and  irrational,  representing  all  its  great 
men  as  brutes  or  barbarians,  all  its  institutions  as  olunders,  and 
all  its  movements  as  mere  waste  of  energy,  is  a  mode  of  thinking 
to  which  no  mercy  should  be  shewn,  but  which  should  be  tnaoled 
on  the  head  wherever  it  appears.  What  I  shall  men  malign  the 
dead  over  whom  they  walk,  and  the  fruit  of  whose  labours  they 
thanklessly  inherit  ?  Shall  we,  so  proud  of  what  we  are,  find 
nothing  right,  nothing  admirable,  in  that  series  of  past  efforts  by 
which  Nature  has  at  least  arrived  at  the  pitch  of  producing  us  t 
Let  us  take  care  I  If  we  of  generation  M  think  so  scornftuly  of 
generations  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  what  will  generation  Q,  not  to  speak 
of  generation  Z,  have  a  right  to  think  of  us  ?  That  view  ci 
history,  in  short,  is  alone  just,  which  regards  each  generaticm  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  whole  historic  evolution,  and  as  deriving 
its  title  and  its  meaning  from  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  that 
whole.  How  this  view  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  right  ot 
passing  moral  judgments  on  the  past,  and  how  it  is  also  to  be 
incorporated  with  a  true  theory  of  progressive  human  improve- 
ment, are  questions  of  a  higher  nature. 

The  position  to  which  historical  philosophy  had  been  brought 
in  France  and  in  other  countries,  by  the  dissemination  of  the 
progress-notion  in  the  sense  which  we  have  described,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  condition  of  politics  both  in  France  and  in  othw 
countries  since  that  time.  On  the  one  hand  arose  Toryism  in 
its  various  forms,  defending  the  cause  of  order  and  clinging  to 
the  traditions  of  the  past ;  on  the  other  hand  arose  Radicalism^ 
or  the  revolutionary  doctrine,  to  press  the  cause  of  progress^ 
and  apply  a  critical  analysis  to  the  past ;  and  the  business  of  re- 
conciling between  the  two  was  undertaken  by  Whigffismy  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  finality  of  parliamentary  institutions  on  the  Eng- 
lish plan.  Into  this  medley  of  opinions,  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  French  Revolution,  two  distinct  streams  of  speculati(m 
have  since  discharged  themselves,  the  efi*ect  of  which,  conjoined 
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m\h  that  produced  by  the  continued  and  zealous  profiecution  of 
all  kinds  of  historical  studies  in  France,  has  been  to  bring  the 
political  philosophy  of  that  country  exactly  to  its  present  state. 
These  two  streams  of  speculation  are — firstj  that  contributed  by 
the  school  oi  Political  Economy ;  and,  secondly y  that  contributeq 
by  the  school  of  Socialism.     Political  economy,  as  is  well  ex- 
plained by  its  most  distinguished  living  English  teacher,  is  a 
departmental  science,  cut  out  from  the  general  body  of  the  Social 
science,  because  the  class  of  social  phenomena  of  which  it  treats 
are  easily  capable  of  being  viewed  apart.     These  phenomena 
are  "  those,**'  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  in  which  the  immediately  deter- 
mining causes  are  principally  those  which  act  through  the  desire 
of  wealth ;  and  in  which  the  psychological  law  mainly  concerned 
is  the  familiar  one,  that  a  greater  gain  is  preferred  to  a  smaller. 
By  reasoning  from  that  one  law  of  human  nature,  and  from  the 
principal  outward  circumstances  which  operate  upon  the  human 
mind  through  that  law,  we  may  be  enabled  to  explain  and  pre- 
dict this  portion  of  the  phenomena  of  society,  so  far  as  they 
depend  on  that  class  of  circumstances  only ;    overlooking  the 
influence  of  any  other  of  the  circumstances  of  society;  and 
therefore  neither  tracing  back  the  circumstances  which  we  do 
take  into  account,  to  their  possible  origin  in  some  other  facts 
in  the  social  state,  nor  making  allowance  for  the  manner  in 
which  any  of  those  other  circumstances  may  interfere  with  and 
counteract  or  modify  the  effect  of  the  former."     Although,  how- 
ever, by  thus  isolating  the  economic  portion  of  the  social  pheno- 
mena, it  is  possible  to  construct  a  special  science,  the  prosecution 
of  which  shall  be  far  more  easy  than  that  of  the  general  Social 
science  to  which  it  belongs,  it  is  clear  that  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  all  those  truths  which  may  be  arrived  at  in  the  special  or 
economic  science,  is  to  be  returned  into  the  body  of  the  general 
or  Social  science,  there  to  act,  so  to  speak,  only  as  a  thicKening 
ingredient,  to  facilitate,  by  its  interpenetrating  power,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  remaining  phenomena.    Such  a  thickening  ingredient, 
such  a  body  of  partial  doctrine,  has  actually  been  contributed  to 
Social  science  by  the  labours  of  political  economists;  indeed, 
among  the  surest  generalizations  that  social  or  political  science  can 
exhibit  are  those  which  have  been  contributed  by  the  economists ; 
and  that  these  generalizations  are  insufficient  to  yield  a  complete 
rule  of  social  procedure — a  fact  involved  in  the  departmental 
nature  of  the  science  to  which  they  belong — does  not  detract 
from  their  real  value.     But  besides  contributing  a  body  of  actual 
doctrines  towards  the  formation  of  a  Social  science,  political  eco- 
nomy has,  by  the  general  spirit  and  tenor  of  its  teacnings,  had  a 
reflex  effect  on  the  very  conception  of  such  a  science.     The 
primary  notion  of  political  economy,  it  is  well  known,  is  that  of 
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freedom,  of  non-intervention,  of  the  correlation  of  supply  and 
demand.     Now,  extend  this  notion,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
studies  of  the  political  economists  have  been  peculiarly  fitted  to 
educate  men  in  the  conception,  so  important  to  a  right  view  of 
the  Social  science,  of  the  spontaneous  tendency  of  phenomena 
towards  a  natural  order,  and  of  the  necessary  inter-relation  of  all 
classes  of  social  phenomena  and  of  all  portions  of  society.     Fol- 
lowed out  to  the  utmost,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  political  economy 
leads  to  the  fatal  conclusion — that  the  conduct  of  the  socinl  life 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  spontaneous  operation  of  those  laws 
which  have  their  seat  of  action  in  the  minds  of  individuals^ 
^without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  society,  as  such,  to  exert  a 
controlling  influence ;  in  other  words,  without  allowing  to  the 
State  or  to  institutions  for  general  government  any  higher  func- 
tion than  that  of  protecting  the  individual  freedom.     And  it  is 
in  this  respect  that  political  economy  has  called  forth  the  anta- 
gonistic doctrine  of  Socialism.  Viewed  historically.  Socialism  has 
certainly  some  of  the  marks  of  a  genuine  step  in  the  progressive 
development  of  the  human  mind ;  hardly  any  movement,  indeed^ 
could  DO  named,  answering  more  exactly,  in  some  of  its  charac- 
ters, at  least,  to  Vice's  beautiful  criterium  of  what  constitutes  a 
real  and  authoritative  intention  of  Nature  in  history — namely,  a 
clear  origin  in  the  common  understanding  and  sense  of  mankind 
as  applied  to  the  consideration  of  a  newly-felt  want.     The  in- 
fluence of  Socialism,  however,  on  Social  science,  properly  so  called^ 
has  consisted  less  in  the  addition  of  positive  doctrines  of  any 
substantial  value,  than  in  the  general  impulse  it  has  given  to  so- 
cial speculation,  and  the  efiect  it  has  had  in  familiarizing  the 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  large  social  combinations.     As  op- 
posed to  political  economy  its  eff*ect  has  been  to  vindicate  the 
right  of  other  laws  than  those  concerned  in  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  to  a  recognition  in  the  social  constitution ;  and  also  to 
reassert,  in  a  new  and  higher  form,  the  necessity  of  general  go- 
vernment, that  is,  the  scientific  superiority  of  the  will  of  society, 
as  such,  to  that  of  all  its  members  individually.     On  this  last 
point  we  shall  have  yet  to  enlarge.* 

Out  of  this  unorganized  mixture  of  so  many  elements — Tory- 
ism, Radicalism,  Whiggism,  economic  dogma,  and  Socialist  aspi- 

*  111  Mr.  Newman's  recently  published  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  the 
reader  will  find  a  very  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Political  Economy  is 
but  a  subordinate  or  departmental  science,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  wiUi  a 
very  emphatic  assertion  of  the  real  claims  of  this  science,  departmental  as  it  is. 
Among  the  many  merits  of  Mr.  Newman's  volume,  however,  we  cannot  rank  his 
unexceptiug  depreciation  of  the  political  force  of  the  Socialist  movement.  No 
movement  occupying  so  large  a  space  in  history  could  possibly  be  so  devoid  of 
positive  worth  of  any  kind  as  he  represents  Socialism  to  be.  In  this  respect,  Mr. 
Mill,  who  anticipates  much  from  Socialism,  seems  to  entertain  the  more  just  And 
philosophic  view. 
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ration — has  resulted  that  state  of  anarchy  in  poh'tical  matters,  in 
which  France,  and  with  it  almost  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  now 
find  themselves.  Names  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  those  of 
Saint-Simon,  Michel  Chevalier,  Guizot,  and  Proudhon,  illustrat- 
ing, each  in  a  special  manner,  the  various  leading  directions  of 
French  thought  that  meet  and  cross  each  other  in  this  anarchy. 
It  is  time,  however,  to  allude  more  particularly  to  the  views  of 
M.  Comte,  who,  notwithstanding  the  small  acceptance  which  his 
speculations  at  present  find  in  his  own  country,  really  is,  what 
he  asserts  himself  to  be,  the  man  who  has  most  distinctly  per- 
ceived the  fact  of  this  anarchy,  and  has  made  the  most  system- 
atic attempt  to  bring  it  to  an  end,  by  introducing  into  politics 
the  methods  of  general  science.  M.  Comte's  views  of  the  Social 
science,  and  of  its  application  to  the  present  state  of  Europe,  are 
to  be  gathered  from  various  writings  published  since  1822,  but 
chiefly  from  the  last  three  volumes  of  his  principal  work,  the 
Syst^me  de  Philosophic  Positive,  These  volumes,  published  be- 
tween 1839  and  1842,  are  entirely  devoted  to  Sociology,  viev^ed 
as  the  last  member  of  the  whole  series  of  positive  Sciences. 
We  understand,  indeed,  that  M.  Comte  has  an  express  and  se- 
parate work  on  Sociology  now  ready,  containing  a  more  detailed 
exposition  of  his  views ;  but  the  work  cannot  find  a  publisher. 

M.  Comte's  services  to  Social  science  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads : — First,  His  distinct  exposition  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  science,  of  its  nature  and  methods,  and  of  the  benefits  that 
will  arise  from  its  cultivation ;  second,  His  attempt  to  initiate 
such  a  science  by  supplying  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  correct 
formula  of  the  cardinal  law  of  all  social  development ;  and  third. 
His  contribution,  while  illustrating  this  law,  oi  a  mass  of  inde- 
pendent propositions  or  generalizations,  applicable  either  to  the 
interpretation  of  history  or  to  the  conduct  of  politics,  and  in- 
tended to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  body  of  positive  social  doctrine. 
Our  admiration  of  his  remarkable  merits  under  the  first  of  these 
heads  is  qualified  by  that  fundamental  and  profound  objection 
which  we  have  to  his  whole  philosophy.  According  to  M. 
Comte'^s  definition  of  science,  phenomena  are  then  only  viewed 
scientifically  when  they  are  contemplated  as  arising  from  the 
operation  of  natural  laws,  and  when  the  notion  of  divine  or 
supernatural  activity,  in  connexion  with  them,  is  entirely  got 
rid  of  as  irrational  and  absurd.  Hence,  when  he  proposes  to 
invest  history  with  the  dignity  and  name  of  a  science,  what  he 
really  means,  is  to  perform  for  social  what  he  thinks  has  been 
already  performed  for  astronomical  and  physical  phenomena, 
namely,  chase  the  idea  of  deity  or  providence  from  the  naidst  of 
them,  so  as  thus  finally  to  extinguish  that  idea  from  the  human 
mind  altogether,  and  complete  the  triumph  of  atheism.     Now 
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this,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  is  quite  consistent  with  that 
principle  of  universal  empiricism  on  which  the  philosophy  of 
Comte  and  his  school  is  irrevocably  founded.  If  the  conception 
of  deity  is  empiric,  a  mere  generalization  from  European,  Asi- 
atic, African,  and  American  experience,  then  the  idea  which 
generalization  has  created,  generalization  may  dissipate.  But 
if,  as  a  nobler  philosophy  tells  us,  our  faith  in  God  rests  on  an- 
other, even  an  eternal  foundation,  then  all  this  is  false;  and,  as 
the  religious  sentiment  which  teaches  the  presence  and  power  of 
deity  may  coexist  in  astronomical  science  with  a  conception  of 
invariable  astronomical  taws,  as  strong  and  accurate  as  that  which 
Comte  himself  holds,  so,  also,  in  Social  science  the  religious  senti- 
ment may  and  will  survive  all  the  inroads  of  the  most  remorse- 
less »o«iftri<^.  In  this  respect,  even  Vico's  old  conception  of  the 
Social  science  was  nobler  and  profounder  than  that  of  Comte ; 
and  we  shall  soon  see,  in  other  instances,  that,  whatever  Comte 
may  think,  the  conception  of  history  as  a  thing  of  lawa  and 
sequences,  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  avatar  of  atheism. 

The  formula  laid  down  by  Comte,  as  expressive  of  the  main 
law  of  all  social  development,  is  this — ^that  the  human  mind|, 
both  in  the  general  career  of  history,  and  in  the  process  of  ela- 
borating the  special  sciences,  has  passed  through  three  successive 
stages,  which  he  calls  respectively,  the  theological,  the  metaphysi- 
cal, and  the  positive.  In  the  first  stage,  man  explains  pheno- 
mena by  the  nypothesis  of  supernatural  activity ;  m  the  second 
he  substitutes  abstract  or  metaphysical  notions,  such  as  those 
implied  in  the  words  nature,  power,  goodness,  for  real  divine 
entities ;  and  in  the  third  he  arrives  at  accurate  science,  in  the 
absolate  resolution  of  all  that  he  sees  into  natural  laws.  Con'e- 
sponding,  in  the  material,  with  the  first  or  theological  stage  in 
the  spiritual  order,  is,  according  to  Comte,  the  age  of  military 
activity,  through  which  humanity  has  already  almost  passed ; 
corresponding  to  the  third  or  positive  stage,  is  the  age  or  indus- 
trial activity,  already  begun ;  and  that  we  are  still  in  a  state  of 
transition  between  the  two,  arises  from  our  being  stilly  in  a  great 
measure,  in  the  second  or  metaphysical  stage.  Of  this  alleged 
law  of  history,  which  M.  Comte  claims  as  his  greatest  discoTery, 
we  have  only  to  say  that,  though  liable  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  advanced,  to  the  fundamental  objection  already  specifie(^  and 
though  by  no  means  so  enormous  an  intellectual  feat  in  our  eyes 
as  it  seems  in  those  of  M.  Comte  himself,  it  will  yet  be  found  a 
very  serviceable  expression  in  representing  certain  aspects  of  the 
social  progress,  fndeed,  it  does  not  greatly  diflFer,  even  rerb- 
ally,  from  the  law  of  the  historic  movement  already  mentioned 
as  naving  been  long  ago  propounded  by  Vico.  This  is  not  the 
only  instance,  however,  in  which  M.  Comte's  exclusive  acquaint^ 
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ance  with  the  writers  of  his  own  countiy,  or  at  least  scanty  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  thought,  has  led  him  to  exaggerate  the 
novelty  of  his  views. 

To  our  mind,  the  most  valuable  of  the  services  rendered  by 
M.  Comte  to  the  science  of  society,  next  to  his  advocacy  of  the 
claims  of  the  science  itseli^  consists  in  the  number  of  miscel* 
laneous  generalities  which  he  has  contributed  towards  the  for- 
mation of  the  science.  We  hardly  know  a  book  so  rich  in 
luminous  propositions,  applicable  to  politics,  as  the  last  three 
volumes  of  the  Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive*  Notwithstanding 
the  inherent  defects  of  the  author's  philosophy^  which  frequently 
vitiate  bis  speculations,  these  three  volumes  may  be  recx)mmend'- 
ed  as  a  magazine  of  truths,  which  it  would  be  for  the  advantage 
<rf  every  speculative  or  practical  politician  to  have  thoroughly 
mastered.  M.  Comte's  criticisms  of  the  existing  state  of  politics 
deserve  special  attention.  Without  entering,  however,  into  a 
detailed  consideration  of  any  of  the  multitudinous  propositions 
o£^ed  in  the  treatise  as  a  nucleus  of  future  political  doctrine, 
let  us  mention  one  admirable  distinction  transplanted  by  M. 
Comte  with  the  happiest  eflFects  from  the  anterior  sciences  of 
his  secies  into  th«  science  of  social  physics.  In  material  physics, 
it  is  well  known,  a  distinction  is  made  between  what  are  called 
statical  la*08y  that  is  the  laws  or  conditions  of  equilibrium,  and 
what  are  called  dynamical  lawsy  that  is  the  laws  or  conditions  of 
movement.  A  similar  distinction  is  made  in  biological  studies, 
where  the  phenomena  of  organization^  properly  so  called,  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  life^  properly  so  called ;  the  one  being 
made  the  subject  of  a  statical  science,  under  the  name  of  ana- 
tomy, and  the  other  the  subject  of  a  dynamical  science,  under  the 
name  of  physiology.  Extending  this  distinction  to  Sociology, 
M.  Comte  divides  that  science  ideally  into  two  branches  of  in- 
quiry, the  one  of  which  he  calls  social  staticsy  the  other  social 
dynamics.  Under  the  title  of  social  statics  he  includes  all  in- 
vestigations into  the  laws  of  social  equilibrium  or  organization, 
all  the  anatomy  of  society ;  under  the  title  of  social  dynamics, 
he  includes  all  investigations  into  the  laws  of  social  movement 
or  life,  all  the  physiology  of  society.  In  other  words,  social 
statics  aims  at  a  theory  of  possible  social  simultaneities^ — ^that  is, 
at  the  knowledge  of  what  social  fact  or  phenomenon  can  spon- 
taneously co-exist  with  what  other  social  fact  or  phenomenon ; 
social  dynamics  aims  at  a  theory  of  possible  social  successions, — 
that  is,  at  the  knowledge  of  what  social  phenomenon  or  ar- 
rangement of  phenomena  will  result  from,  or  will  produce,  what 
other  social  phenomenon  or  arrangement  of  phenomena.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  disorder  consists  in  an  attempt  to  force  impossible 
social  simultaneities,  and  as  the  failure  of  progress  arises  from 
ignorance  of  possible  social  successions,  it  follows  that  it  belongs 
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to  social  statics  to  furnisli  politicians  with  the  true  theory  of 
order y  and  to  social  dynamics  to  furnish  them  with  the  trae 
theory  oi progress;  and  that  only  by  the  conjoint  study  of  botb^ 
as  branches  of  one  science,  can  the  great  problem  of  politics^  the 
reconciliation  of  the  interests  of  order  with  those  of  progress, 
be  adequately  solved. 

Having  thus  traced,  in  a  cursory  manner,  the  progress  of  the 
conception  of  a  Social  science,  as  that  has  been  developed  xdotq 
especially  in  the  French  mind  during  the  last  century,  let  us 
turn  our  attention  to  the  fate  of  the  same  conception  in  Ger- 
many. As,  in  many  respects,  ho^^ever,  our  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  historical  philosophy  in  France  may  be  accepted  as  a 
sketch  of  its  progress  over  all  Europe,  we  have  only  to  note  in 
particular,  as  regards  Germany,  those  points  wherein  the  special 
peculiarities  of  German  thought  have  modified  the  general  con- 
ception of  a  Social  science  in  that  country,  and  in  all,  wherever 
situated,  whom  its  thinkers  have  affected. 

One  of  the  first  Germans  that  caught  or  reproduced  the  idea 
of  Vico,  was  the  celebrated  Herder,  whose  well-known  work, 
entitled,  "  Ideas  towards  a  Philosophy  of  History,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1774.  In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  that 
work,  there  occurs  the  following  sentence,  explanatory  of  its 
title  and  its  general  tenor : — "  At  an  early  age,  when  the  dawn 
of  science  appeared  to  my  sight  in  all  its  beauty,  the  thought 
frequently  occurred  to  me,  whether,  as  everything  in  the  world 
has  its  philosophy  and  science,  there  must  not  also  be  a  philo^ 
sophy  or  science  of  what  concerns  us  most  nearly,  of  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  at  large."  In  accordance  with  the  view  thus 
briefly  propounded,  there  is  found  throughout  Herder's  work^ 
both  in  its  dissertations  on  the  physical  relation  of  man  to  the 
rest  of  the  universe,  and  in  its  general  survey  of  human  history, 
a  constant  recognition  of  the  idea  of  scientific  connexion,  and 
of  the  presence  of  a  meaning,  determining  each  part  and  char- 
acterizing the  whole.  Nor  is  this  rendered  less  appreciable  by 
the  glowing  tone  of  religious  eloquence  which  pervades  the  work, 
and  the  natural  manner  in  which,  in  his  language,  the  cold  alge- 
braic things^  called  general  laws,  are  always  represented  as  the 
external  symptoms  of  a  divine  and  ever- working  purpose^ 

Herder's  idea  of  a  science  of  history,  however,  hardly  equalled 
in  precision  that  of  Vico,  and  certainly  fell  short  of  the  iaea  of  such 
a  science,  which  lay,  clear  and  definite,  amid  such  a  mass  of  other 
mighty  things,  in  the  mind  of  the  great  Kant.  That  we  were 
not  wrong  in  saying  that  M.  Comte'*s  exclusive  acquaintance 
with  French  thought,  leads  him  to  exaggerate  the  novelty  of 
many  of  the  views  which  he  expounds,  and  the  claims  of  the 
French  intellect  to  original  property  in  them,  will  appear,  we 
believe,  from  the  following  most  notable  extract  from  a  short 
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essay  of  Kant's  published  in  1784,  and  entitled,  "An  Idea  of 
a  Universal  History,  in  a  Cosmopolitical  Point  of  View."— 
{Jdee  zu  einer  allgemeinen  Geschichte  in  weltbilrgerlicher  AbsichU) 

"  Whatever  be  the  conception  of  the  liberty  of  the  will  which  one 
may  form  in  a  metaphysical  point  of  view,  its  phenomena,  human  ac- 
tions, are  determined,  just  as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  natural  events, 
according  to  universal  laws  of  nature.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
history  which  is  occupied  about  the  narrative  of  these  phenomena^ 
however  deeply  concealed  their  causes  may  be»  will,  when  it  contem- 
plates the  play  of  the  liberty  of  the  human  will  in  the  main,  discover 
a  regular  course  of  it,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  that  which  is  obvi- 
ously implicated  and  irregular  in  single  subjects,  will  be  cognised  ia 
the  whole  species  as  a  continually  progressive,  though  slow,  unfolding 
of  its  original  predispositions.  Thus,  marriages,  and  the  births  and 
deaths  arising  from  them,  seem,  as  the  free-will  of  men  has  so  great  an 
influence  on  them,  to  be  subjected  to  no  rule  according  to  which  their 
number  can  be  previously  determined  by  reckoning;  and  yet  the^ 
yearly  tables  of  them  in  great  nations,  evince  that  they  happen  just  as 
much  according  to  constant  laws  of  nature  as  the  so  inconstant  rains, 
whose  happening  cannot  be  previously  determined  singly,  but  whichj 
on  the  whole,  do  not  fail  to  maintain  the  growth  of  plants,  the  flow 
of  rivers,  and  other  dispositions  of  nature,  in  a  uniform  uninterrupted 
course.  Individuals,  and  even  whole  nations,  little  think  that,  while 
they,  every  one  according  to  his  own  mind,  and  the  one  often  con- 
trary to  the  other,  pursue  their  own  individual  purposes,  they  go  (m^ 
unobserved,  as  if  guided  by  a  clue,  in  a  design  of  nature  which  is  un- 
known to  them,  and  labour  at  the  furtherance  of  that  design ;  which 
design,  were  it  known,  would  signify  very  little  to  them.  As  men,  on 
the  whole,  do  not  proceed  in  their  pursuits  conformably  to  an  instinct 
merely,  like  brutes,  and  yet  not  according  to  a  concerted  plan,  as 
rational  citizens  of  the  world,  it  seems  that  no  history  of  them,  agree- 
able to  a  plan,  (as  of  the  bees  and  the  beavers,)  is  possible.  One 
cannot  forbear  a  certain  indignation  at  seeing  their  actions  repre- 
sented on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
wisdom  of  individuals  appearing  here  and  there,  at  finding,  at  last, 
everything  in  the  gross  composed  of  madness,  of  childish  vanity,  and 
frequently  of  childish  wickedness  and  the  rage  of  destruction  ;  so  that 
one  is  finally  at  a  loss  what  sort  of  conception  one  ought  to  form  of 
our  species,  so  conceited  of  its  superiority.  There  is  here  no  expedient 
for  the  philosopher,  but  (as  he  cannot  at  all  presuppose,  in  men  and 
in  their  actions  in  gross,  any  rational  proper  design)  that  of  endea- 
vouring to  discover  a  design  of  nature  in  this  nonsensical  course  of 
human  affairs,  so  that  a  history  of  creatures  who  proceed  without  a 
plan,  may  nevertheless  be  possible,  according  to  such  a  determinate 
plan  of  nature.  Let  us  see  whether  we  can  succeed  in  finding  a  clue 
to  such  a  history,  and  we  shall  then  leave  it  to  nature  to  produce  the 
man  who  is  to  compose  the  history  itself  afterwards.  She  thus  pro- 
duced a  Kepler,  who  subjected,  in  an  unexpected  manner,  to  precise 
laws  the  eccentric  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  a  Newton,  who  explained 
these  laws  from  a  universal  natural  cause." 
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The  special  ^^  cloe'*'  to  the  course  of  history,  which  Kant  thus 
announces  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  his  essay  to  fiimishy  in  other 
words,  the  special  philosophic  conception  in  the  light  of  which 
he  proposes  that  history,  as  a  whole,  should  be  regarded,  is  that 
indicated  by  the  phrase  of  the  title,  In  weltbHrgerlicher  A  bsicht, 
^^  In  a  costnopolitical  point  of  view.'*'  The  manner  in  which  he 
evolves  this  conception  is  as  follows : — All  the  natural  predispo- 
sitions of  a  creature  are  destined,  one  time  or  another,  to  be  de- 
veloped completely  and  conformably  to  an  end ;  in  man,  how- 
ever, as  a  rational  being,  and  capable  of  advancing,  therefore,  only 
by  slow  and  continued  effort,  those  natural  predispositions,  which 
lead  to  the  use  of  reason,  can  be  completely  developed  only  in 
the  species,  not  in  the  individual ;  it  is  the  will  of  nature  that 
man  shall  unfold  entirely  out  of  himself  cver^'thing  that  surpasses 
the  order  of  his  mere  animal  existence ;  the  means  which  nature 
uses  to  bring  about  the  development  of  all  her  predispositions, 
is  their  antagonism  in  society;  the  greatest  problem  for  the 
human  species,  to  the  solution  of  which  all  nature  compels  it,  is 
the  establishment  of  a  universal  civil  society  administering  law 
to  itself;  this  problem  is  at  once  the  most  difficult,  and  that 
which  will  be  solved  the  latest  by  the  human  species ;  it  is  de- 
pendent on  the  other  problem,  of  the  establishment  of  a  legal 
external  inter-relation  of  states,  and  cannot  be  solved  except 
through  that  problem  ;  therefore,  "  The  history  of  the  human  spe- 
cies  in  the  gross  may  be  considered  as  the  execution  of  a  hidden 
plan  of  naturcy  in  order  to  bring  about  an  internal  perfect  constitu- 
tion of  state^  and,  to  this  endy  an  external  one  too^  as  the  only  condir 
tion  of  things  in  zvhich  she  can  fully  unfold  all  the  predispositions 
in  humanity.''^  This  clue  Kant  does  not  ofier  as  the  only  one 
that  could  be  given,  but  simply  as  one  which  appears  to  him  to 
have  peculiar  advantages.  By  viewing  all  history  as  a  secret  striv- 
ing forward  of  nature  towards  the  goal  of  cosmopolitanism,  i.e., 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  universal  civil  constitution  of 
human  society  through  the  medium  of  a  prior  legal  union  of 
states,  we  shall  be  able,  Kant  believes,  not  only  to  diffuse  expla- 
natory light  through  the  distracted  play  of  human  affairs,  not 
only  to  arrive  at  a  kind  of  art  of  political  prediction,  but  also  to 
open  up  to  the  human  race  a  consolatory  prospect  of  its  future 
on  the  earth,  and  so  to  oflFer  to  reason  "  a  justification  {Rechtfer- 
tigung)  of  Nature^  or  rather  of  Providence.^'  Moreover,  as  he 
sagaciously  remarks,  such  a  view  will  correspond  with  that  which 
people  will  be  soon  obliged  to  take  at  any  rate ;  for,  considering 
what  a  load  of  history  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  a  load 
which  will  be  all  the  larger  for  the  laudable  circumstantiality 
w^^tli  which  history  is  now  written,  it  is  clear  that  posterity  will 
take  account  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the  past  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  interests  themselves,  in  other  words,  in  the  light 
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itf  the  question,  What  have  nations  and  governments  perfected, 
\rhsA  spoiled,  in  a  cosmopolitical  point  of  view  ? 

Kant  protests  that,  though  the  clue  proposed  in  his  essay  is  in 
some  degree  derived  a  priori,  it  is  not  his  intention  to  supplant 
the  merely  empiric  generalization  of  history ;  he  has  but  given 
"  a  notion,"  he  says,  "  of  what  a  philosophic  head  (who  must 
have  a  great  knowledge  of  history)  might  try  from  another  point 
of  view.^'  Still,  as  the  philosophic  heads  of  Germany,  subsequent 
to  Kant,  have  generally. shunned  that  "  elaboration  of  history 
empirically  compiled  merely,"  which  he  left  open  to  them,  it  may 
be  said  that  in  the  tinge  of  a  priori  thought  which  pervades  the 
foregoing  extract,  we  have  the  characteristic  difference  between 
the  philosophy  of  history  as  it  has  been  prosecuted  in  Germany, 
and  the  philosophy  of  history  as  it  has  been  generally  understood 
IB  France.  Comte's  notion  of  the  way  to  proceed  in  theorizing 
npon  history  corresponds  with  the  nature  of  his  system.  Acquiring 
as  large  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  empiric  facts  of  history,  he 
would  construct,  with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  his  previous  em- 
piric conclusions  in  other  sciences,  the  most  general  possible 
expression  that  would  accurately  describe  these  facts ;  and  then, 
avoiding,  as  metaphysical  or  theological,  all  talk  of  what  nature 
or  any  other  entity  must  have  designed,  or  not  designed,  with 
regard  to  the  human  race,  he  would  come  forth  with  this  general 
expression,  and  affirm  it  to  be  the  law  of  history.  Kant,  on  the 
other  hand,  coming,  like  a  strong  man  m  the  morning,  from  a 
prior  field  of  teleology  and  metaphysic,  wherein  he  has  been  expa- 
tiating, brings  with  him  into  history  a  clue  derived  from  his  more 
abstract  speculations,  and  eking  this  out  by  sagacious  empiric 
observation,  (the  perception  of  the  tendency  of  mankind  towards 
an  external  cosmopolitical  organization  was  less  easy  in  Kant's 
time  than  it  is  in  ours,)  he  announces*^ his  law  in  terms  which 
correspond  with  the  mode  in  which  irwas  conceived,  and  reli- 
giously links,  as  it  were,  this  ephemeral  world  with  the  realms  of 
the  everlasting  and  invisible.  And  thus,  even  in  history,  there 
enacts  itself  a  portion  of  the  eternal  antagonism  between  the  two 
polar  philosophies. 

A  far  less  mitigated  attempt  than  that  of  Kant  to  introduce  a 
priori  reasonings  into  history,  was  made  by  his  successor  Fichte, 
whose  convictions  on  this  point  were  so  strong  that  he  would 
not  acknowledge  any  history  to  be  philosophical  unless  the  author 
were  prepared  to  exhibit  the  actual  phenomena  with  which  he 
had  to  deal,  under  the  form  of  necessary  deductions  from  some 
a  priori  principle.  His  views  on  this  matter  are  thus  expressed 
ill  the  first  of  his  lectures  on  "  the  Characteristics  of  the  Present 
Age." 

"  Tlie  mere  empiricist,  who  should  undertake  a  description  of  the 
age,  would  seize  upon  some  of  its  most  striking  phenoniena,  just  as  they 
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presented  themselves  to  casual  observation,  and  recount  these,  without 
having  any  assured  conviction  that  he  had  understood  them  all,  and 
without  being  able  to  point  out  any  other  connexion  between  them 
than  their  co-existence  in  one  and  the  same  time.  The  philosopher  who 
should  propose  to  himself  the  task  of  such  a  description,  would,  inde» 
pendently  of  all  experience,  seek  out  an  idea  of  the  age,  (which,  in- 
deed, in  its  own  form,  as  idea,  cannot  be  apparent  in  experience,)  and 
exhibit  the  mode  in  which  this  idea  would  reveal  itself  under  the  forms 
of  the  necessary  phenomena  of  the  age ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  would 
distinctly  exhaust  the  circle  of  these  phenomena,  and  bring  them  forth 
in  necessary  connexion  with  each  other,  through  the  common  idea 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  them  all.  The  first  would  be  the  chroruckr 
of  the  age  ;  the  second  would  have  made  a  history  of  it  a  possible  thing. 
.  .  .  .Thus,  then,  every  particular  epoch  of  time  is  the  fundamental 
idea  of  a  particular  age.  These  epochs  and  fundamental  ideas  of  paiv 
ticular  ages,  however,  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  and 
through  each  other,  and  by  means  of  their  relation  to  universal  time. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  philosopher,  in  order  to  be  able  rightly  to 
characterize  any  individual  age,  and,  if  he  will,  his  own,  must  first 
have  understood  a  priori,  and  thoroughly  penetrated  into  the  signifi- 
cation  of  universal  time,  and  all  its  possible  epochs.  The  compre- 
hension of  universal  time,  like  all  philosophical  comprehension,  again 
presupposes  a  fundamental  idea  of  time,  an  idea  of  a  fore-ordered, 
although  only  gradually  unfolding,  accomplishment  of  time,  in  which 
each  successive  period  is  determined  by  the  preceding ;  or  to  express 
this  more  shortly,  and  in  more  common  phraseology,  it  presupposes  a 
world-plan,  which,  in  its  primitive  unity,  may  be  clearly  comprehended, 
and  from  which  may  be  correctly  deduced  all  the  great  epochs  of  hu» 
man  life  on  earth,  so  that  they  may  be  distinctly  understood  both  in 
their  origin  and  in  their  connexion  with  each  other." — Fichte^s  Charac* 
teristica  of  the  present  Age;  SmitlCs  Translation,  pp.  2-4, 

This  ''  world-plan"  of  Fichte,  which,  according  to  him,  is  to 
be  excogitated  a  priori,  and  from  which  all  the  actual  facts  of  his- 
tory are  to  be  deducible,  corresponds,  it  will  be  seen,  to  the  "  clue'^ 
of  Kant.  Referring  the  proof  of  the  proposition  to  the  higher 
metaphysics,  Fichte  affirms  his  own  idea  of  this  world-plan  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  Tlie  end  of  the  life  of  mankind  on  earHi  is 
thisy  that  in  this  life  they  may  order  all  their  relations  witli  freedom 
according  to  reason.^^  This  being  the  end  of  the  life  of  mankind, 
it  follows,  he  says,  that  that  life  divides  itself  into  two  parts — the 
one  in  which  the  end  has  not  been  yet  attained,  the  other  in 
which  it  approaches  its  attainment ;  and,  proceeding  farther,  he 
divides  the  whole  process  of  its  gradual  achievement,  in  other 
words,  the  whole  life  of  the  human  species  into  five  demonstrably 
necessary  epochs,  to  wit: — 1.  "  The  epoch  of  the  unlimited  domi* 
nion  of  reason  as  mere  unconscious  instinct," — i.e.,  the  age  when 
the  species,  organized  according  to  reason,  and  carrying  reason^ 
as  it  were,  physically  inherent  in  its  very  blood  and  veins,  shall 
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yet  act  blindly,  and  not  by  a  free-will  choosing  the  reasonable  ; 
2.  ^^  The  epoch  in  which  reason,  as  instinct,  is  changed  into  an 
external  ruling  anthority," — z.g.,  the  age  in  which  positive  systems 
of  life  and  doctrine,  which  cannot  prove  themselves,  shall  usurp 
and  compel  the  blind  obedience  of  mankind  ;  3,  '*  The  epoch  of 
liberation,  directly  from  the  external  iniling  authority^  indirectly 
from  reason  as  instinct,  and  generally  from  reason  in  any  form," 
— e.g.,  the  age  of  absolute  lawlessness  and  indifference  to  truth  ; 
4.  "  The  epoch  of  reason  as  science," — i,e,^  the  age  when  mankind 
shall  make  the  rules  of  reason  their  study  ;  and,  5.  "  The  epoch 
of  reason  as  art," — i.g.,the  age  in  which  humanity  shall  completely 
and  freely  shape  itself  into  a  type  of  reason.  According  to  this 
scheme  of  history,  as  necessitated  a  priori^  it  will  be  observed 
that  reason  is  the  eternal  or  stationary  element,  and  freedom  the 
element  to  be  evolved  in  time.  In  other  words,  history  is,  ac-^ 
cording  to  Fichte,  the  problem  of  the  identification  of  reason  with 
freedom,  or  rather  of  the  gradual  transmutation  of  reason  as  a 
mere  physical  property,  inherent  in  the  human  race,  into  reason 
as  a  conscious  virtue.  It  may  be  added,  that  Fichte,  calling  to 
his  aid  an  empiric  verification,  declares  the  present  time  to  be- 
long to  the  third  of  the  foregoing  ages,  that  is,  to  the  middle  and 
worst  stage  of  the  historic  evolution. 

What  our  Baconian  readers  will  say  to  this  bold  attempt  to 
prescribe  on  absolute  or  metaphysic  grounds  the  course  along 
which  history  must  necessarily  march,  we  can  very  well  surmise; 
nor  are  we  disposed  to  withhold  our  sympathy  when  they  pro- 
test against  the  incurable  character  of  arbitrariness  which  must 
always  attend  such  reasonings.  Of  the  treatise,  however,  of 
which  the  foregoing  scheme  of  history  forms,  as  it  were,  the  ver- 
tebral theory,  we  have  to  say,  that  it  is  worthy  of  any  reader's 
best  attention,  not  less  from  the  really  just  and  solid  thoughts 
which  it  contains,  and  which,  though  made  dependent  by  their 
author  on  the  theory  they  illustrate,  are  yet  independently  im- 
pressive, than  from  the  exemplary  moral  earnestness  with  which 
it  is  written,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  communicate  itself  to  the 
reader.  Besides,  our  impression  is,  that  the  main  theory  itself 
contains  much  that  may  very  well  stand  good  even  when  trans- 
lated into  the  form  of  an  induction  from  actual  history ;  if, 
indeed,  there  was  not  a  larger  exercise  of  empiric  reference  in 
the  act  of  constructing  the  theory  than  the  author  was  himself 
aware  of  And,  after  all,  at  a  time  when  there  is  such  a  disposi- 
tion to  allow  man  only  such  thoughts  as  accompany  the  process 
of  generalizing  empirically  outwards  from  the  human  centre, 
there  is  health  in  every  attempt,  though  it  be  but  of  the  arbitrary 
philosophic  imagination,  to  reverse  this  mental  process,  and  to 
bring  down  out  of  the  region  of  infinite  contemplations,  if  not  a 
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spark  of  transcendental  light,  at  least  new  store  of  that  primal 
sense  of  mystery  wherein  it  is,  as  we  believe,  a  condition  even  of 
scientific  truth  that  the. sciences  themselves  shall  be  shrouded. 

Without  tracing  the  farther  development  which  the  philo- 
sophy of  history  has  received  in  Germany  at  the  hands  of 
Schlegel  and  Hegel,  let  us  attend  to  one  remarkable  interposi- 
tion in  the  course  of  that  development  made  by  the  greatest  of 
the  German  church-historians.  The  question  must  have  already 
occurred  to  many  of  our  readers,  how  this  conception  of  history 
as  a  scientific  evolution  according  to  regular  laws  inherent  in 
the  very  constitution  of  the  species  as  such — a  conception  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  seems  now  to  be  an  accepted  fact  among  iJl 
general  thinkers — is  reconcilable  with  the  belief  in  the  altogether 
superhuman  origin  of  Christianity.  The  transcendentalistS|  Kant 
and  Fichte,  of  course,  as  well  as  the  empiricist  Comte,  get  quit 
of  this  diiSculty  by  denying  this  superhuman  origin,  and  includ- 
ing Christianity  itself  as  a  necessaiy  portion  of  the  general 
mundane  evolution,  divine  only  in  the  sense  in  which  all  is 
divine.  The  orthodox  Christian,  however,  whose  faith  revolts 
from  such  a  view,  must  seek  another  solution.  To  him  also,  if 
a  man  of  philosophic  culture,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  science  of 
history,  that  society  has  advanced  and  does  advance  according 
to  re^lar  laws  inherent  in  its  ori^nal  constitution,  is  tindeniablel 
he  no  more  denies  it  than  he  denies  that  there  is  a  science  of  the 
individual  human  mind,  on  account  of  the  diflSculty  of  reconcil- 
ing this  fact  with  the  belief,  which  he  independently  holds,  that 
the  communication  of  grace  to  the  heart  of  man  is  altogether  a 
supernatural  act.  The  difficulty,  it  will  be  observed,  is  precisely 
the  same  in  both  cases ;  and,  as  in  the  one  case,  it  has  not  pre- 
vented Christians  from  accepting  as  possible  a  science  of  the 
human  mind,  and  even  being  distinguished  labourers  in  that 
science,  so,  in  the  other,  it  does  not  prevent  them  from  accept- 
ing as  possible  and  from  cultivating  a  science  of  history.  The 
solution  they  confide  in  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  As  they  be- 
lieve the  power  of  grace  to  be  supernaturally  communicated^ 
and  yet  its  essence  to  be  in  profound  adaptation  to  the  human 
constitution,  and  its  operation  in  the  heart  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  mental  laws;  so,  believing  the  origin  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  to  be  altogether  divine,  they  yet  be- 
lieve its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  humanity  to  have  been  pre- 
established,  and  its  incorporation  with  history  to  have  proceeded 
according  to  the  ordinary  social  laws.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
view  promulgated,  in  opposition  to  the  rationalism  of  his  coun- 
try, by  the  noble  Neander.  The  following  are  almost  the 
opening  words  in  his  General  History  of  the  Church  : — 

"  The  history  (of  the  Church)  will  shew  how  a  little  leaven,  cast 
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into  the  mass  of  humanity,  has  been  gradually  penetrating  it.  Look- 
ing back  on  the  period  of  eighteen  centuries,  we  would  survey  a  pro- 
cess of  development  in  which  we  ourselves  are  included — a  process 
moving  steadily  onward,  though  not  in  a  direct  line,  but  through 
various  windings,  yet  in  the  end  furthered  by  whatever  has  attempted 
to  arrest  its  course ;  a  process  having  its  issue  in  eternity,  but  con- 
stantly following  the  same  laws,  so  that,  in  the  past,  as  it  unfolds 
itself  to  our  view,  we  may  see  the  germ  of  the  future  which  is  coming 
to  meet  us.  But,  although  the  contemplation  of  history  enables  us 
to  perceive  the  powers  as  they  are  prepared  in  their  secret  labora- 
tories, and  as  they  are  exhibited  in  actual  operation,  yet,  in  order  to 
a  right  understanding  of  all  this,  it  is  presupposed  that  we  have 
formed  some  just  conception  of  that,  in  its  inward  essence,  which  we 

would  study  in  its  manifestation  and  process  of  development 

Now,  Christianity  we  regard  not  as  a  power  that  has  sprung  up  out 
of  the  hidden  depths  of  man's  nature,  but  as  one  which  descended 
from  above,  because  heaven  opened  itself  for  the  rescue  of  revolted 
humanity ;  a  power  which,  as  it  is  exalted  above  all  that  human  na- 
ture can  create  out  of  its  own  resources,  must  impart  to  that  nature 

a  new  life,  and  change  it   from  its  inmost  centre But, 

although  Christianity  can  be  understood  only  as  something  which  is 
above  nature  and  reason,  something  communicated  to  them  from  a 
higher  source,  yet  it  stands  in  necessary  connexion  with  the  essence 
of  these  powers  and  with  their  mode  of  development — otherwise,  in- 
deed, it  could  not  be  fitted  to  elevate  them  to  any  higher  stage ; 
otherwise,  it  could  not  operate  on  them  at  all.  And  such  a  con- 
nexion, considered  by  itself,  we  must  presume  to  exist  in  the  works 
of  God,  in  the  mutual  and  harmonious  agreement  of  which  is  mani- 
fested the  divine  order  of  the  universe.  The  connexion  of  which  we 
now  speak  consists  in  this, — that  what  has  by  their  Creator  been 
implanted  in  the  essence  of  human  nature  and  reason,  what  has  its 
ground  in  their  idea  and  their  destination,  can  attain  its  full  realiza* 
tion  only  by  means  of  that  higher  principle,  as  we  see  it  actually 
realized  in  Him  who  is  its  source,  and  in  whom  is  expressed  the 
original  type  and  model  after  which  humanity  has  to  strive.  And, 
accordingly,  we  see  the  evidence  of  this  connexion  whenever  we 
observe  how  human  nature  and  reason  do,  by  virtue  of  this  their 
original  capacity,  actually  strive,  in  their  historical  development, 
towards  this  higher  principle,  which  needs  to  be  communicated  to 
them  in  order  to  their  own  completion,  and  how,  by  the  same  capa- 
city, they  are  made  receptive  of  this  principle,  and  conducted  onward 
till  they  yield  to  it,  and  become  moulded  by  its  influence." — Neander  a 
General  Church  History,  Translated  in  Clarke^s  Foreign  Theological 
Library,  pp.  1-3. 

According  to  this  view,  the  relationship  of  Christianity  to  the 
world  is  to  be  regarded  as  consisting  in  what  Dr.  Chalmers 
would  have  called  a  special  collocation  of  the  superhuman  and 
the  human — a  pre-arranged  contact,  so  to  speak,  between  two 
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systems,  the  law  of  whose  higher  unity  lies  in  the  infinite  pur- 
pose of  the  Divine  Mind.  And  here,  if  anywhere,  one  must  be 
aware  of  the  miserable  leanness  and  pedantry  of  all  our  concep- 
tions of  things  got  out  of  this  vain  analytic  by  which  science 
necessarily  proceeds,  as  compared  with  the  awful  sense  of  mys- 
tery that  oppresses  us  when  we  give  ourselves  naturally  up  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  whole.  If,  considering  the  complexity 
of  human  nature,  its  wonderful  and  inexplicable  activity  in  the 
living  and  glowing  man,  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  proscribe 
as  useless  all  talk  about  laws,  sequences,  and  the  like,  and  are 
ever  constrained  at  the  last  to  take  refuge  in  the  fact,  that  all 
emanates  immediately  from  vital  energy  and  volition ;  how 
much  more,  in  regarding  the  wonders  of  history,  shall  we  find 
it  necessary  either  to  dismiss  our  petty  Social  science,  with  its 
mechanical  jargon  about  natural  laws,  as  a  pretence  and  imper- 
tinence, or  to  take  it  strictly  to  heart  that  this  science,  witn  its 
jargon,  is  but  a  way  of  viewing  the  matter  for  occasional  conve- 
nience, and  that  after  all  the  old  faith  is  still  also  the  true  one, 
that  tliere  is  an*  indwelling  Spirit  of  the  ages  and  the  worlds, 
whose  will  governs  all  things ! 

In  England  the  notion  of  a  Social  science  in  any  very  deter- 
minate sense  of  the  phrase,  is  extremely  recent.  Among  our 
political  writers,  indeed,  there  have  been  men  of  real  scientific 
generality,  among  whom  no  one  deserves  more  particular  men- 
tion than  Edmund  Burke.  England,  also,  has  partaken  in  the 
main  in  the  development  of  political  doctrine,  which  has  gone 
on  in  France  since  the  epoch  of  the  French  llevolution,  and  her 
contributions  to  the  departmental  science  of  political  economy 
have  been  larger  than  tnose  of  any  other  nation.  Nor  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  mere  poetic  instinct  of  many  of  our  his- 
torical writers — the  essence  of  the  narrative  art  consisting  in  a 
perception  of  the  fact  of  plot  or  evolution — has  enabled  them  to 
produce  works  such  as  even  the  scientific  critic  must  pronounce 
admirable.  But  in  the  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  there  is, 
and  must  be,  a  science  of  social  as  well  as  of  any  other  kind  of 
phenomena,  England  has  certainly  been  later  than  either  France 
or  Germany.     Dr.  Arnold,  for  example,  seems  to  have  caught  a 

fjlimmer  of  such  a  conception  only  towards  the  close  of  his 
ife,  when  he  was  composing  his  course  of  General  Lectures  on 
Modern  History.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  conception  in  England,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  was 
made  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  some  years  ago,  in  that  part  of 
his  general  work  on  Logic  which  is  devoted  to  a  disquisition  on 
what  the  author  calls  the  Logic  of  the  Moral  Sciences.  Chap- 
ters VI. — X.  of  that  disquisition  may  be  still  referred  to  as  a 
repertory  of  thoughts  on  the  subject. 
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Among  the  English  works  of  more  recent  date  in  which  the 
idea  of  a  Social  science  is  assumed  and  argued  on,  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  is  the  "  Social  Statics  "  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  The  title  of  this  work,  however,  is  a  complete  mis- 
nomer. According  to  all  analogy,  the  phrase  "  Social  Statics*' 
should  be  used  only  in  some  such  sense  as  that  in  which,  as  we 
have  already  explained,  it  is  used  by  Comte,  namely,  as  designate 
ing  a  branch  of  inquiry  whose  end  it  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  of 
social  equilibrium  or  order,  as  distinct  ideally  from  those  of  so- 
cial movement  or  progress.  Of  this  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  the  slightest  notion,  but  to  have  chosen  the  name  of 
his  work  only  as  a  means  of  indicating  vaguely  that  it  proposed 
to  treat  of  social  concerns  in  a  scientific  manner.  This  is  to  be 
regretted  the  more,  because  it  would  have  been  easy  to  convey 
the  same  intimation  in  a  more  appropriate  title ;  as,  for  example, 
that  of  "  Social  Ethics."  For,  in  reality,  the  work  is  a  contri- 
bution to  the  philosophy  of  political  right,  an  investigation  into 
the  nature  and  limits  of  the  notion  of  duty,  as  it  applies  to  the 
conduct  of  men  in  their  purely  social  relations.  So  viewed,  it 
deserves  very  high  praise  for  the  ability,  clearness,  and  force  with 
which  it  is  written,  and  which  entitle  it  to  the  character,  now  so 
rare,  of  a  really  substantial  book.  Were  we  here  treating  of  the 
work  as  a  whole  we  should  have  some  exceptions  to  take  to  its 
doctrine  as  a  work  on  social  ethics;  our  criticisms,  however, 
must  be  confined  to  a  notice  of  what  the  work  implies  with  re- 
spect to  the  author's  views  in  social  physics,  that  is,  with  respect 
to  the  theory  he  holds  of  the  nature  of  the  social  development. 

In  this  aspect,  the  point  of  view  of  the  author  may  be  summa- 
rily described  as  being  that  natural  to  a  person  whose  intellectual 
habits  have  been  formed  chiefly  by  prior  studies  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  more  common  English  metaphysics,  and  in  the  de- 
partment of  political  economy.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this, 
we  think,  that  the  work  bears  a  certain  perceptible  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  writings  of  Proudhon  ;  though  Proudhon,  whose 
metaphysical  notions  have  been  derived  from  the  more  profound 
school  of  Germany,  and  whose  moral  vehemence  leads  him  far 
beyond  the  economists,  writes  in  a  style  compared  with  which 
Mr.  Spencer'*s  is  mild,  and  propounds  conclusions  compared 
with  which  Mr.  Spencer's  are  timid  and  conservative.  Mr. 
Spencer  begins  his  work  by  an  acute  and  satisfactory  refutation 
of  the  doctrine  of  expediency  as  the  ground  of  moral  obligation. 
Adopting,  as  the  only  possible  foundation  of  morals,  the  doctrine 
of  a  special  moral  sense,  he  proceeds,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner, 
to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  one  maxim  or  principle  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  primary  or  fundamental  revelation  of 
this  moral  sense,  and  from  which,  as  the  specific  propositions  of 
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geometry  from  the  geometric  axioms^  all  the  various  formfei  of 
social  duty  may  be  evolved.  Such  a  first  principle  he  finds  in 
the  following  definition  of  justice : — "  Every  man  lias  freedom  to 
do  all  thai  he  tmlls,  provided  he  infringes  not  the  equal  freedom 
of  any  btlier  man,^^  This,  he  says,  is  the  sole  law  of  the  social 
relationship  :  whatever  action  or  institution  respects  it,  is  socially 
right ;  and  whatever  action  or  institution  infringes  it,  is  socially 
wrong.  There  may,  he  admits,  be  other  maxims  of  morality  im- 
posing limitations  on  the  right  of  individuals  to  use  the  full  per- 
sonal liberty  which  the  foregoing  maxim  would  allow  them — as, 
for  example,  it  may  be  wrong  for  a  man  to  get  drunk,  notwitli- 
standing  that  he  has,  according  to  the  foregoing  maxim,  full 
liberty  to  do  so,  if  he  pleases ;  these  laws,  however,  if  they  exist, 
are  only  supplementary  to  the  main  one ;  they  hold  only  as  be- 
tween individuals  and  the  Supreme  Being,  and  have  no  claim 
whatever  to  social  recognition.  The  great  primary  principle,  as 
it  were,  first  chalks  out  a  certain  circle  of  lioerties  for  eacn  man, 
the  measure  of  this  circle  being  the  demands  of  the  personality  of 
each  as  conditioned  by  the  equal  liberty  of  all  others ;  whedier 
the  individual  shall  occupy  the  whole  of  this  circle,  or  whether 
he  shall  restrain  himself  by  certain  additional  rules  of  action,  is 
a  matter  for  his  own  consideration,  with  which  society,  as  sucb| 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

This  principle  of  Social  Ethics,  which  is  identical  with  one  of 
the  pervading  doctrines  of  Proudhon,  Mr.  Spencer  appli^  at 
least  by  inference,  to  the  criticism  of  history.     So  far  as  we  can 
gather  his  views  of  history  from  the  course  of  his  remarks,  it 
seems  to  be  this — that  the  whole  life  of  the  species  has  been  a 
gradual  development,  having  for  its  end  the  final  and  triumphant 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  equal  rights.     Hitherto,  the  prin* 
ciple  has  not  been  recognised ;  in  the  early  portion  of  the  history 
of  our  species,  it  was  unknown  or  trampled  on  ;  physical  force, 
tyranny,  the  sword  ruled ;  individuals  accumulated  in  their  own 
hands  the  liberties  of  millions,  and  perpetuated  the  same  abuse 
by  unjust  laws  and  institutions ;  and  thus  society  has  reached 
our  time  bearing  in  its  bosom  a  mass  of  indurate  wrong,  legalized 
injustice,  and  organized  oppression.     This,  like  other  forms  of 
evil,  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  the  human  race  was  not 
originally  adapted  to  the  ensetnble  of  the  conditions  in  which  it 
was  placed,  but  was  left  to  work  out  such  an  adaptation  in  time. 
The  process  of  adaptation,  however,  is  going  on ;  already  for  ser 
veral  generations  there  have  been  loud  though  vague  assertions 
of  the  grand  social  principle  of  equal  liberty ;  and  the  whole 
tendency  of  events  is  towards  the  rational  promulgation  and 
social  victory  of  this  principle.     One  form  of  tnis  victory  will  be 
the  ultimate  abrogation  of  government  both  as  a  fact  and  as  a 
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notion.  For,  as  all  civil  government,  all  institutions  for  repress- 
ing crime,  have  originated  in  the  disposition  of  men  to  inmnge 
each  other's  liberties,  when  this  disposition  disappears,  govern- 
ment will  be  unnecessary,  and  each  individual  will  move  as  a 
self-regulated  unit.  In  all  this,  Mr.  Spencer  but  repeats  the 
well-known  cardinal  speculation  of  Proudhon,  whose  notion  also 
it  is  that  history  is  an  evolution  of  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights, 
and  that  the  goal  to  which  the  human  race  tends  is  that  of 
anarchy y  or  the  absence  of  all  forms  of  government.     In  the  ap- 

1)lication  of  his  principle,  however,  to  the  special  institution  or 
aw  of  property,  Proudhon  goes  a  thousand  miles  beyond  Mr. 
Spencer — ilenying  the  right  of  property  altogether,  while  Mr. 
Spencer  only  denies  the  right  of  ()roperty  in  land. 

Among  the  objections  we  have  to  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  book,  one  of  the  strongest  is  this,  that,  at  least  in  the 
special  manner  in  which  it  is  put  forth,  it  seems  to  cast  a  cold 
and  irreverent  look  over  the  whole  past.  Oppression,  tyranny, 
extortion,  wrong,  the  wholesale  butcheries  of  ancient  conquerors, 
the  despotic  exactions  of  feudal  lords — such  are  the  phrases  in 
which  Mr.  Spencer's  impressions  regarding  the  past  seem  most 
naturally  to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Now,  our  convictions  on 
this  point  have  been  already  stated,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
say  that  these  are  so  strong  that,  if  any  doctrine  could  be  shewn 
necessarily  to  involve  such  a  systematic  depreciation  of  the  past, 
Ave  should  instantly,  and  without  farther  inquiry,  reject  that 
doctrine  as  false  and  unscientific.  We  hate  your  men  who  are 
for  ever  telling  you  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  a  monster,  and 
Caesar  a  tyrant,  and  everybody  else  that  used  a  baton  or  a  battle- 
axe,  a  villain  and  a  ruffian.  We  dislike  even  that  milder  degree 
of  the  same  sentiment  which  Mr.  Spencer  shews  when  he  repeats 
the  commonplace  complaint,  that  people  erect  monuments  to  the 
Napoleons  and  Wellingtons  rather  than  to  the  Watts  and  Ark- 
wrights  of  the  human  species.  This  is  but  trumpery  talk,  un- 
worthy of  a  man  of  profound  science.  But  we  do  not  see,  after 
all,  that  it  is  necessary  to  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  the  human 
progress,  according  to  every  mode  rn  which  that  theory  could  be 
understood.  Although  the  law  of  equal  social  liberty  may  be  the 
rule  of  the  human  species  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  end  towards 
which  the  human  species  tends  and  has  been  tending  from  the 
beginning,  we  do  not  see  that  our  criticisms  of  special  portions 
of  the  past  should  be  soured  by  the  sense  that  then  the  rule  was 
neither  attained  nor  hinted  at.  In  any  process  having  for  its 
end  a  definite  result,  our  rule  of  criticism,  as  the  process  goes  on, 
should  certainly  consist  at  most  in  this  question.  How  far  is  this 
or  that  part  of  the  process  a  step  towards  the  intended  result  ? 
We  do  not  despise  a  machine  while  it  is  being  made,  nor  object 
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to  a  child  because  he  is  not  yet  a  man.  Even  according  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  own  view,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  the  social  deve- 
lopment, we  think  his  manner  of  speaking  of  the  past  needlessly 
irreverent.  If  an  end  is  glorious,  the  evolution  of  that  end,  even 
had  it  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  the  evolution  of  the  end, 
is  surely  respectable.  But  Mr.  Spencer's  error  is,  that,  attend- 
ing exclusively  to  that  element  in  the  social  progress  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  a  thing  of  evolution,  namely,  the  element  of 
freedom,  he  takes  no  account  of  the  other  element,  the  eternal 
reason,  to  use  Fichte's  phrase,  which  must  be  assumed  as  having 
been  primarily  inherent  even  in  the  unconscious  and  instinctive 
being,  so  to  speak,  of  the  human  race.  Fichte,  in  whose  theory 
of  history  the  development  of  conscious  freedom  figures  as  largely 
as  in  that  of  Mr.  Spencer,  is  enabled,  by  this  accompanying  idea, 
to  maintain  and  recognise  for  the  past  a  higher  title  to  reverence 
than  that  of  having  been  a  mere  struggle  towards  the  present 
and  the  future ;  and  hence  his  allusions  to  the  actual  course  of 
the  world  in  bygone  times  are  warm  with  all  a  poet's  feeling  for 
the  ancestral  and  the  heroic.  Comte,  also,  though  occupying  so 
different  a  point  of  view,  has  this  singular  merit  of  a  large  and 
unreserved  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  the  whole  past. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  we  think  Mr.  Spencer's 
views  err  against  the  most  advanced  conception  of  a  Social 
science.  His  main  principle,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  that 
society,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actions  of  individuals 
so  long  as  these  actions  lie  strictly  within  the  circle  marked  out 
for  each  man  by  the  requirement  of  non-interference  with  the 
freedom  of  his  neighbours.  Every  man,  so  far  as  society  is 
concerned,  may  do  as  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  keeps  within  that 
circle ;  and  the  only  proper  function  of  government,  therefore, 
so  long  as  the  imperfection  of  men  shall  render  government  ne- 
cessary, is  to  prevent  men  from  selfishly  going  beyond  their 
legitimate  circles,  and  extending  their  own  liberties  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  liberties  of  others.  That  this  principle,  so  peremp- 
torily expressed,  leaves  a  considerable  difficulty  behind  it,  Mr. 
Spencer  seems  to  be  himself  aware — acknowledging,  for  example, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  assent  to  the  notion  that  society  ought  to 
let  a  man  be  a  drunkard  or  any  other  kind  of  sinner  he  pleases, 
provided  he  maintains  that  character  peaceably,  and  does  harm, 
as  the  phrase  is,  to  nobody  but  himself.  But  Mr.  Spencer's 
hesitation  in  such  cases  does  not  arise  from  any  doubt  of  the 
universality  of  his  principle,  but  from  the  practical  consideration 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  such  cases  that  it  does  not  apply ; 
diflScult,  for  example,  to  be  sure  that  the  drunkard  or  other  pri- 
vate sinner  is  doing  harm  to  nobody  but  himself.  Let  the 
principle  be  clearly  applicable,  and  he  will  carry  it  out  to  the 
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utmost.  Thus,  in  discussing  the  rights  of  children,  he  pushes 
his  idea  of .  the  equal  freedom  of  all  not  only  to  the  length  of 
abolishing  the  supposed  right  of  parental  compulsion,  but  even, 
as  the  impression  of  most  of  his  readers  must  be,, to  a  length 
that  would  abolish  all  parental  authority  whatever,  and  entirely 
revolutionize  the  filial  relationship.  We  suppose,  too,  that  he 
would  think  it  a  legitimate  consequence  of  his  principle  that 
suicide,  and  a  number  of  other  acts  now  punishable  by  law, 
should  be  removed  altogether  from  the  list  of  civil  offences, 
and  treated  only  as  sins  of  the  private  conscience.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  see  how  he  can  stop  short  of  authorizing  the  ex- 
posure of  infants ;  for,  unless  there  be  a  special  enactment 
exempting  children  under  a  certain  age  from  the  operation  of 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  entitling  them  to  be  treated 
under  another  principle,  (a  thing  which  Mr,  Spencer  himself 
ridicules,)  we  do  not  see  what  right  a  baby  has  to  sustenance 

5rovided  its  mother  wishes  to  break  the  mammary  relation* 
?he  exposure  of  infants,  therefore,  though  not  their  violent 
murder,  would  be  socially  legitimate.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Spencer 
distinctly  asserts  and  contends  for  the  right  of  every  individual 
to  ignore  the  State  when  he  chooses — that  is,  to  refuse  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  community  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  on  condi- 
tion, of  course,  of  renouncing  its  privileges.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, many  other  curious  consequences  to  which  Mr.  Spencer*"* 
principle  would  lead,  for  he  intimates  his  knowledge  that  it  in- 
volves very  startling  results ;  and  though  the  mere  contempla- 
tion of  these  results  is,  of  itself,  no  refutation  of  the  principle, 
it  is  right  that  in  playing  with  such  a  dagger  we  should  know 
the  sharpness  of  its  edges. 

It  is  not  in  its  aspect  as  an  ethical  proposition  that  we  are  to 
consider  Mr.  Spencer's  principle.  We  will  admit  even  that  we 
see  various  directions  in  which  a  certain  modified  version  of  the 
principle  might  be  advantageously  put  in  practice.  Possibly 
enough  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  with  individual  action, 
except  on  definite  grounds  of  social  necessity  or  protection,  has 
not  yet  been  exhausted  of  all  its  useful  applications  even  in  free 
countries*  But  when  we  translate  Mr.  Spencer"'s  principle  into 
its  necessary  correlative  form  as  a  proposition  in  social  physics, 
then,  we  believe,  the  inevitable  dislike,  if  not  horror,  which  the 
principle  must  produce  in  the  quick  common  mind,  when  given 
as  an  ethical  prescription,  will  be  amply  justified  by  its  demon- 
strably unscientific  character  when  stated  indicatively.  For 
what  is  the  principle  when  so  translated  ?  Nothing  less,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  than  a  definition  of  society  in  the  following 
terms  : — Society  is  simply  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  moving 
iincl  acting  each  within  a  special  circle,  the  circumference  of 
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which  IS  determined  positively  bv  the  strength  of  the  indaded 
personality,  that  is,  by  the  absolute  capacity  of  the  facalties  ta 
exercise  themselves,  and  negatively  by  the  pressure  of  all  the 
competing  circles  ;  the  sole  problem  of  the  social  state  is,  there- 
fore, the  establishment  of  equal  freedom  by  the  rule  of  LaisseZ' 
faire  for  all  the  aggregated  individuals ;  and  the  laws  of  the 
social  life  are  simply  those  of  the  mechanical  co-existence  of  a 
certain  number  of  human  units.  "  The  characteristics  exhibited 
by  beings  in  an  associated  state,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  **  cannot 
arise  from  the  accident  of  their  combination,  but  must  be  the 
consequences  of  certain  inherent  properties  of  the  beings  them- 
selves. True,  the  gathering  together  may  call  out  these  char- 
acteristics;  it  may  make  manifest  what  was  before  dormant  ;= 
it  may  afford  the  opportunity  for  undeveloped  peculiarities  to 
appear  ;  but  it  evidently  does  not  create  them.  No  phenome- 
non can  be  presented  by  a  corporate  body  but  what  there  is  a 
pre-existing  capacity  in  its  individual  members  for  producing.^ 
Again  he  says,  "  Every  social  phenomenon  must  have  its  origin 
in  some  property  of  the  individual."  And  again  in  combating 
Socialism,  he  observes  that  it  could  only  be  true  if  we  existed 
in  society  "  after  the  same  fashion  as  those  compound  polyps, 
in  which  a  number  of  individuals  are  based  upon  a  living  trunk 
common  to  them  all ;"  a  theory  which  he  believes  no  one  would 
be  absurd  enough  to  hold.  In  this  resolute  representation  of  all 
social  phenomena  as  taking  their  rise  in  the  constitution  of  the 
individual  man,  Mr.  Spencer  is  supported  by  Mr.  Mill.  "  The 
laws  of  the  phenomena  of  society,'**  says  Mr.  Mill,  '*  are  and  can 
be  nothing  but  the  laws  of  the  actions  and  passions  of  human 
beings  united  together  in  the  social  state.  .  .  .  Men  are  not, 
when  brought  together,  converted  into  another  kind  of  sub- 
stance, with  different  properties,  as  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are 
different  from  water,  or  as  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote,  are  dit 
ferent  from  nerves,  muscles,  and  tendons.  Human  beings  in 
society  have  no  properties  but  those  which  are  derived  from,  and 
may  be  resolved  into,  the  laws  of  the  nature  of  individual  man.'' 
It  may  be  added  that  this  view  is  natural  to  students  of  political 
economy, — the  contests  of  this  science  for  absolute  commercial 
freedom  having  bestowed  on  its  students  a  special  clearness  of 
vision  with  respect  to  the  motions  of  the  human  unit  or  mole- 
cule, often,  though  not  in  Mr.  Mill's  case,  prejudicial  to  their 
conceptions  of  society  in  the  aggregate. 

Now  there  is  a  great  deal  in  this  with  which  we  cannot  agree, 
though  it  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  find  language  in  which  to  ex- 
press our  difference.  There  is,  it  appears  to  us,  something  con- 
fusing in  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Mill  state 
their  helief  that  the  phenomena  of  society  are  only  the  manifes- 
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tations  of  the  human  nature  of  individuals  in  a  state  of  union. 
For,  though  the  individual  human  being,  as  such,  is  conceivable 
to  us,  and  though  there  are  certain  sciences  which  are  concerned 
with  the  laws  of  purely  individual  human  nature,  yet,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  individual  human  being  is  always  thought  of  by  us 
as  a  member  of  society.  The  individual  man  who  is  the  object 
of  our  studies  is  always  imagined  as  already  existing  in  social 
relationship  with  other  men ;  so  that  many  of  the  phenomena 
which  we  set  down  as  those  of  individual  human  nature,  are  in 
reality  dependent  for  their  existence  on  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls 
the  accident  of  social  combination.  In  short,  instead  of  repre- 
senting society  as  built  up  of  individuals,  we  may  reverse  the 
mode  of  thought,  and  represent  individuals  as  the  decomposed 
particles  of  society.  In  this  sense,  of  course,  it  is  true  that  the 
properties  of  the  mass  are  the  combined  result  of  the  properties 
of  the  particles,  seeing  that  we  have  already  implied  in  the  par- 
ticles the  properties  which  they  derive  from  belonging  to  the 
mass.  But  if  we  conceive  the  particles  per  se,  if  we  first  take 
for  granted  about  human  beings  only  as  much  as  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  conceive  known  about  them  as  individual  objects,  then 
it  is  not  true  that  the  farther  knowledge  of  what  would  result 
from  the  accident  of  their  combination  would  be  a  mere  work  of 
logical  inference.  Were  our  knowledge  of  individual  human 
nature  in  this  sense  as  profound  and  accurate  as  it  could  possibly 
be,  we  could  no  more  deduce  thence  the  phenomena  of  associated 
human  nature  without  the  help  of  empiric  observation  of  society 
than  we  could  tell  beforehand,  from  our  knowledge  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  separately,  that,  when  combined,  they  would  form 
water.  Instead  of  saying,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Spencer,  that  "  the 
characteristics  of  beings  in  an  associated  state  cannot  arise  from 
the  accident  of  combination,"  and  then  patching  up  this  propo- 
sition by  admitting  that  "  the  gathering  together  may  call  out 
these  characteristics,""  thus  landing  ourselves  in  a  metaphysical 
controversy  between  arising  and  calling  out^  between  the  cause 
of  a  phenomenon  which  inductive  science  has  nothing  to  do 
with,  and  the  conditions  of  the  appearance  of  a  phenomenon 
which  is  what  inductive  science  professes  to  ascertain  ;  the  true 
scientific  mode  of  expression  certainly  would  be,  to  say  that  the 
accident  of  combination  generates  new  phenomena,  and  that  there- 
fore our  knowledge  of  society  as  such  has  to  be  attained  by  distinct 
induction  with  respect  to  the  social  state,  and  not  merely  from 
our  knowledge  of  human  beings  individually.  In  other  words,  the 
laws  of  the  action  of  human  beings  in  the  mass  are  not  logically  re- 
solvable into  the  laws  of  the  action  of  human  beings  as  individuals; 
and  nothing  can  be  possibly  affirmed  as  completely  true  in  the 
Social  science  from  any  theory,  however  correct,  of  individual 
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human  nature.   A  committee,  or  a  public  meeting  even,  is  some* 
thing  more  than  merely  the  sum  total  of  the  individuals  that  com- 
pose it.     Wherever  a  few  persons  are  gathered  together  for  a 
common  purpose,  much  more  in  political  communities  and  nations, 
there  is,  we  believe,  the  virtual  creation  of  a  new  organization 
subject  to  new  laws  of  life.     The  researches  of  Reichenbach  and 
the  animal  magnetists,  may  yet  throw  some  light  on  this  subject, 
by  investigating  the  phenomena  of  sociability ;  meanwhile,  let 
the  fact  as  we  have  stated  it  be  distinctly  comprehended.   As  far 
as  the  application  of  Mr.  Mill's  simile  is  fair,  men  when  brought 
together  are  converted  into  another  kind  of  substance  with  dif- 
ferent properties,  as  water  is  different  from  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
or  as  nerves,  muscles,  and  tendons  are  different  from  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  azote.     The  contrary  can  be  maintained  only  by  a 
confusion  of  conception  equivalent  to  that  which,  first  implying 
in  hydrogen  and  oxygen  all  that  we  know  of  them  in  their  com- 
bined form  as  water,  should  then  assert  that  water  is  the  same  as 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  taking  no  account  of  the  cardinal  fact  of 
the  case,  that  of  the  chemical  union ;  or  which,  first  implying  in 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote,  all  that  is  known  of  them  in  tneir 
organized  form  as  nerves,  muscles,  and  tendons,  should  then  as- 
sert these  nerves,  muscles,  and  tendons  to  be  merely  the  chemical 
substances  aforesaid,  omitting  all  consideration  of  the  accident  of 
organization.     Or,  not  to  avoid  Mr.  Spencer's  challenge,  we  do 
believe  that  we  "  exist  in  society  after  the  same  fashion,  to  some 
extent,  as  those  compound  polyps  in  which  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals are  based  upon  a  living  trunk  common  to  them  all."    Not 
only  do  men  in  society  perform  functions  peculiar  to  them  in 
that  state,  as  for  example,  that  of  passing  laws,  condemning  cri- 
minals and  the  like,  but  some  of  the  phenomena  presented  by 
human  beings  in  the  mass  are  almost  contradictory  in  appearance 
to  those  exhibited  by  human  beings  individually.     We  believe 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  communities  and  nations  sponta- 
neously do  what  is  repugnant  to  the  wishes  of  all  their  members, 
taken  one  by  one — cases  in  which  men  maintain  sternly  in  the 
gross,  as  by  the  compulsion  of  a  social  reason  or  conscience, 
principles  of  action  which  individually  they  deny  or  abandon* 
Vico  seems  to  have  had  some  such  notion  very  clearly  in  his 
mind ;  and  we  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  correct  con- 
ception of  the  Social  science.     Thus  only,  indeed,  does  Sociology 
take  its  place  as  the  last  independent  member  of  the  series  of  the 
inductive  sciences,  distant  from  pure  biology'  by  an  equal  scien- 
tific remove,  as  that  by  which  biology  is  distant  from  chemistry, 
chemistry  from  physics,  physics  from  astronomy,  and  astronomy 
from  mathematics. 

Fully  to  develop  the  importance  of  the  notion  we  have  thus 
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attempted  to  expound,  would  require  more  space  than  we  have 
left.  Among  its  consequences,  as  appears  to  us,  would  be  a 
considerable  diminution  of  value  in  that  method  of  prosecuting 
the  Social  science,  which  Mr.  Mill  describes  by  the  name  of  the 
Direct  Deductive  Method,  that  is,  the  method  of  directly  infer- 
ring probable  laws  of  society  from  the  previously  ascertained  laws 
of  individual  hmnan  nature;  and  an  enhanced  regard  for  that  other 
method,  chiefly  favoured  by  Comte,  which  Mr.  Mill  describes  as 
the  Historical  or  Inverse  Deductive  Method,  that  is,  the  method 
of  first  generalizing  from  actual  observation  of  social  phenomena, 
and  then  verifying  the  generalizations  backward,  as  it  were,  by 
shewing  their  harmony  with  the  known  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
But  our  concern  is  chiefly  with  the  effects  of  the  notion  on  Mr. 
Spencer's  speculations.  The  radical  fallacy  of  these,  it  appears 
to  us,  consists  in  this,  that  they  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
society  has  no  life,  no  purpose,  no  destiny  as  such,  but  is  a  mere 
numerical  succession  of  individual  existences.  Hence,  fixing  his 
regard  on  the  increase  of  the  happiness  of  individuals,  as  the 
highest  conceivable  object  for  which  the  world  can  have  been 
created,  and  having  formulized  the  conditions  of  this  happiness 
in  the  principle  of  equal  rights  for  all,  he  constructs  an  ideal  of 
society,  whose  highest  principle  is  the  rule  of  universal  Laissez- 
faire,  The  whole  problem  of  the  Social  state  is,  according  to  his 
view,  to  secure  liberty  to  every  individual  to  do  as  he  pleases,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  infringe  on  the  liberty  of  others  to  do  as  they 
please  ;  and  the  sole  purpose  of  government  is  therefore  the  ne- 
gative one  of  repressing  crime.  Now  our  view  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  reverse  of  this.  Society,  as  we  believe,  is  not  merely 
a  device  for  the  wellbeing  of  individuals  ;  it  has,  we  believe,  an 
organic  life,  an  ulterior  destination,  of  its  own ;  and  it  may  some- 
times even  happen,  we  think,  as  in  the  case  of  a  general  war, 
that  what  is  good  and  splendid  in  the  social  development,  may  not 
coincide  with  what  is  immediately  beneficial  for  the  individuals 
concerned  in  effecting  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  subordinating 
the  laws  of  society  to  the  ascertained  personal  interests  of  the 
individual,  we  would  subordinate  the  laws  of  individual  action  to 
the  ascertained  conditions  of  noble  social  existence.  Instead  of 
regarding  the  polypidom  as  a  mere  invention  to  secure  the  rights 
of  the  polyps,  we  would  regard  the  polyps  as  indentured  servants 
to  the  higher  being  of  the  polypidom.  How  far  Mr.  Spencer's 
theory  of  equal  rights  for  all,  might  even  then  hold  good,  and 
whether  a  theory  of  inequality  of  rights,  of  proportionality  of 
rights  to  faculties,  of  a  hierarchy  of  parts,  might  not  be  more 
tenable,  we  shall  not  now  attempt  to  decide.  Regarding  his  doc- 
trine, however,  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  ignore  the  State, 
we  will  sav  that  we  cannot  assent  to  it ;  and  that  we  hold  that, 
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in  case  of  an  attempted  secession  of  the  kind,  the  State  has  a 
right,  capable  of  a  just  definition,  to  pursue  the  discontented  in- 
dividual, to  clutch  him  back  to  his  place,  and  to  make  him,  if  not 
hold  his  tongue,  (for  toleration  of  speech  may  be  an  ascertained 
condition  of  advanced  sociability,)  at  least  pay  his  taxes.  Again, 
with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  purely  negative  fiinction  of 
government,  and  its  consequent  evanescence  in  time,  here  also  we 
take  the  other  side.  As  society  has  a  general  will,  reason,  and 
purpose  of  its  own,  so,  we  believe,  has  it  positive  duties,  and  so 
ought  it  to  have  special  organs  of  thought,  expression,  and  acti- 
vity. Institutions  tor  social  government  are  therefore,  we  believe, 
necessaiy  facts  in  the  being  of  the  species ;  and  the  cosmopoli- 
tanism of  Kant,  rather  than  the  anarchy  of  Proudhon,  (perhaps, 
in  part,  through  it,)  is  the  historic  goal. 

It  is  a  consc(juence  of  the  high  degree  of  complexity  which  we 
thus  attribute  to  the  Social  science,  that  we  are  not  so  sanguine 
as  some  in  our  expectations  of  the  speedy  perfection  of  a  corre- 
sponding art  of  politics.     liut,  as  Mr.  Mill  remarks,  a  degree  of 
knowledge  whicn  is  very  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  historic 
prediction,  may  be  very  useful  for  the  purposes  of  political  guid- 
ance.    Already,  we  believe,  Social  science  is  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  doctrines  capable  of  beneficially  directing  the  conduct  of 
politicians.     Nay,  if  it  were  but  generally  understood  what  the 
political  art  is  ;  if  it  were  but  generally  underetood  that  polities 
is  not  a  hap- hazard  wrestling  with  a  heap  of  loose  matter,  but  an 
art,  the  essence  of  which  consists  in  so  modifying  existing  social 
phenomena  by  the  social  free-will,  that  desired  social  ends  may 
be  accomplished  through  the  spontaneous  operation  of  the  inva- 
riable social  laws  already  established,  we  believe  that  the  benefit 
would  be  immense.     Were  this  understood  now,  many  of  our 
most   admired   political  watch- words  would  cease   to   be   pro- 
nounced, and  many  of  our  most  conspicuous  statesmen  would 
have  a  place  on  the  shelf  among  other  lumber. 
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Art.  II. — Djemonstrations  Evangeliques  ; — de  TertulUeriy 
Origenej  Eusibe^  S.  Augustin,  Montaigne^  Bacon^  Grotius,  Des- 
cartes  J  Richelieu^  Arnaud^  De  Choiseul-du-Plessis-Fraslin^  Pas- 
cal^ Felissorij  Nicole^  Boyle,  Bossuet^  Bourdahuej  Locke,  Lamij 
Bumetj  Malebranclie,  Lesley,  Ldbnitz,  La  Bruyere,  Finelon, 
Huet,  Clarke,  Duguet,  Stanhope,  Bayle,  Le-Clerc,  Du-Fin, 
Jacquelot,  Tillotson,  De  Haller,  Sherlock,  Le  Moine,  Fope, 
Leland,  jRacinS,  Massillon^  Ditton,  Derham,  D^Aguesseau,  De 
PoUgnac,  Saurin,  Buffier,  Warburion,  Toumemine,  Bentley, 
Littleton,  Fabricius,  Addison,  De  Bemis,  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
Para  du  Phanjhas,  Stanislas  L,  Turgot,  Statler,  West,  BeauzSe, 
Bergier,  Carraccioli,  Jennings,  Duhamel,  Liguori,  Butler^ 
Bullet,  Vauvenargues,  Gurnard,  Blair,  De  Pompignan,  Deluc, 
Porteous,  Gerard,  Diessbach,  Jacques,  I^amourette,  La  Ilarpe, 
Le  Coz,  Duvoisin,  De  la  Luzerne,  Schmitt,  Foynier,  Moore, 
Silvio  Pellico,  Lingard,  Brunati,  Manzoni,  Paley,  Perrone, 
U  Orleans,  Campien^  Perennes^  Wiseman,  Buckland,  Marcel- 
de-Serres,  Keith,  Chalmers,  Dupin  Ain4,  S,S.  Gregoire  XVL 
Traduites,  pour  la  plupart,  des  diverses  langues  dans  les- 
quelles  elles  avaient  et6  ecrites  ;  reproduites  integrale- 
MENT,  non  par  extraits ;  annotees  et  publiees  par  M.  L'Abbe 
M(iGNE,)  editeur  des  Cours  Complets.  Petit  Montrouge, 
Paris,  1843. 

Such  is  the  title-page  of  this  elaborate  work,  and  we  give 
it  in  full  as  a  brief  but  comprehensive  table  of  its  contents. 
It  is  recommended  in  the  "  advertisement "  as  the  best  work 
on  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  general,  and  of  Catholicism  in 
particular,  in  the  whole  world ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  specially 
distinguished  by  this,  that  the  authors  of  the  treatises  included 
in  it  are  not  mere  commentators  or  theologians,  but  writers  of 
European  reputation,  (des  ceUbrit^s  Europeennes,)  who  are 
esteemed  alike  by  the  men  of  the  world  and  of  the  cloister, 
by  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic,  by  the  Infidel  and  the 
Believer,  as  those  who  have  been  foremost  in  point  of  intelligence 
in  their  several  ages  and  countries.  But  while  it  is  designed 
for  the  general  defence  of  Christianity,  it  is  designed  also  for 
the  special  vindication  of  Catholicism ;  and  is  directed  not  only 
against  Infidels,  who  deny  or  doubt  the  truth  of  the  one,  but 
also  against  Heretics  and  Schismatics,  who  question  the  autho- 
rity of  the  other.  Every  objection  which  has  been  urged  against 
Christianity,  as  it  is  professed  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  here 
refuted;  the  objections  of  Pagan  philosophy,  by  Origen,  Eusebius, 
and  Augustine ;  those  of  the  middle  age  and  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  by  Bacon,  Montaigne,  and  Descartes ;  those 
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of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Bossuet,  Pascal,  and  Nicole;  those 
of  the  eighteenth,  by  Gerdil,  La  Ilarpe,  and  Milner;  and  those 
of  the  nineteenth,  by  Poynter,  Keith,  and  Chalmers.  And  the 
value  of  the  whole  collection  is  said  to  consist  in  this,  that  each 
work  is  given  entire,  and  that  the  series  contains  more  than 
150  volumes,  translated  from  various  languages  into  French, 
and  constituting  a  complete  body  of  Apologetic  Theology.  Its 
value  is  supi)osed  to  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
whole  works  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  are  incorporated  in  it,  who 
is  characterized  as  oile  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the 
Episcopate,  and  who  is  said  to  have  furnished  to  the  editor  a 
copy  of  all  his  productions,  revised  and  annotated  by  his  own 
hand.  The  work  is  arranged  in  chronological  ordevj  and  exhibits 
the  various  defences  which  have  appeared  from  age  to  age  in 
rei)ly  to  the  successive  phases  of  unbelief,  as  the  best  method  of 
exhibiting  the  progress  of  human  thought,  and  the  filiation  and 
revolution  of  the  various  systems  of  opinion.  The  title-page  of 
the  first  volume,  how^ever,  was  adopted  provisionally,  and  every 
competent  reader  of  the  original  Avis  was  invited  to  send  in 
such  suggestions  as  might  occur  to  him,  with  the  view  of  com- 
pleting, by  means  of  additional  treatises,  the  outline  of  the  plan 
which  the  editor  had  sketched.  Accordingly,  in  the  course  of 
publication,  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  contents,  as 
originally  announced ;  Jive  names  which  appeared  in  the  title- 
page  have  been  entirely  omitted, — viz.,  Newton,  Necker,  Milner, 
Moehler,  and  Riambourg ;  partly  because  the  translations  of 
Milner  and  Moehler  had  not  been  completed  in  time,  partly,  also, 
because  Riambourg's  writings  had  not  yet  become  public  pro- 
perty, and  those  of  Newton  and  Necker  were  found  to  contain, 
the  one  too  much  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  Protestant,  the  other 
of  the  spirit  of  philosophy.  But  for  these  several  other  treatises 
have  been  substituted ;  and  we  are  led  to  expect  that  in  another 
work,  of  an  analogous  character,  under  the  title  of  "  Nouvelles 
Demonstrations  j^  we  shall  be  presented  with  a  hundred  additional 
apologists,  both  ancient  and  modern,  Frenchmen  and  foreigners. 
From  Italy  we  are  to  have  Rosmini,  Peralti,  Tassoni,  Trom- 
belli,  and  Valsecchi ;  from  England — Lardner,  Milman,  Ander- 
ton,  Beattie,  Erskine,  and  Sumner;  from  Germany — Kiihn, 
Goerres,  Doellinger,  Tholuck,  Miiller,  Hengstengberg,  Klee, 
Giinther,  Schlegel,  and  Drey ;  from  France — Gauchat,  Houte- 
ville,  Lefebre,  Fran9ois,  Papin,  Barruel,  Regnier,  Pontbriant, 
Beurier,  and  Bonhours.  From  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church  we 
are  to  have  Minucius  Felix,  Arnobius,  Lactantius,  and  Theodoret; 
from  the  middle  age — Anselm,  Thomas,  and  Raymond  LuUe ; 
from  the  more  modern  era,  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Savonarola,  Du 
Perron,  Vivfes,  De  Mornay,  Eckius,  Cotton,  and  Morus. 
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We  know  few  studies  more  interesting  or  more  instructive  than 
that  of  the  History  of  Apologetics.     As  Cliristianity  has  come 
into  collision  with  every  successive  system  of  error  through  the 
long  tract  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ;  with  the  Pharisaism  and 
Sadducism  of  the  Jews ;  with  the  popular  paganism  of  Greece 
and  Rome ;  with  the  philosophical  systems  of  Epicurus,  Plato, 
and  Zeno  ;  with  the  mythical  theories  of  Porphyry,  Jamblichus, 
and  Julian;  with  Mahommedanism  in  the  East,  and  Infidelity 
and  Rationalism  in  the  West,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
extensive  or  more  inviting  field  of  inquiry  than  that  in  which  we 
trace  the  progress  of  its  trials  and  triumphs  when  brought  into 
conflict,  at  successive  epochs,  with  so  many  and  such  formidable 
antagonists.     But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  theo- 
logical science,  the  subject  admits  of  being  viewed  from  different 
stand-points,  and  of  being  treated  in  different  ways.  The  method 
that  has  been  most  generally  followed  in  this  country,  is  that 
which  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  different  kinds  of  evidence  to 
which  an  appeal  is  made  in  defence  or  confirmation  of  our  faith; 
such  as — the  presumptive  evidence,  including  the  argument  from 
Analogy,  which  is  directed  to  the  object  partly  of  neutralizing  pre- 
liminary objections,  so  as  to  relieve  the  subject  of  the  weight  of 
any  adverse  prejudice,  and  partly,  also,  of  imparting  to  it  such  a 
character  of  verisimilitude,  as  may  serve  to  awaken  a  sense  of 
obhgation  to  further  inquiry; — the  direct  evidence,   including 
the  external^  the  internal  and  the  experimental  evidence,  and 
exhibiting  the  argument  from  the  miracles,  prophecies,  and  types 
of  Scripture,  with  their  historical  verifications ;  the  argument 
from  the  characters  of  divinity,  which  are  stamped  on  its  whole 
contents,  and  from  the  confirmatory  attestations  of  Christian  ex- 
perience ; — and  finally,  the  collateral  or  subsidiary  evidence, 
arising  from  tradition,  monumental  remains,  and  other  similar 
sources,  which  shew  that  profane  history  itself  is  in  accordance 
with  the  supposition  that  the  Christian  religion  is  true.  Another 
method  might  be  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  the  evidences  of 
revealed  religion  ; — a  method  less  scientific,  indeed,  in  point  of 
arrangement,  but  not,  perhaps,  less  interesting  or  less  impressive 
than  the  former — the  method  of  exhibiting,  in  their  proper  histo- 
rical order,  a  continuous  series,  or  at  least,  a  sufficient  specimen, 
of  the  various  defences  and  apologies  which  have  appeared  since 
the  Apostolic  age  down  to  the  present  time.     This  is  the  method 
which  has  been  preferred  and  adopted  by  the  Abbe  Migne  and 
his  associates.     But  even  when  the  historical  plan  is  pursued, 
there  is  still  room,  we  think,  for  a  classification  of  the  topics^  and 
there  might  be  great  advantage  in  availing  ourselves  of  the  aid 
of  system  which,  in  every  other  branch  of  inquiry,  is  found  to 
be  so  useful  and  indispensable. 


^^^ 
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Were  the  subject  treated,  not  chronologically,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  but  in  the  order  of  its  relation  to  the  various  parties 
with  whom  Christianity  lias  had  to  contend,  it  might  be  conve- 
niently divided  into  four  parts  :  the  first  exhibiting  an  historical 
view  of  the  Jewish  controversy,  or  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  Christianity,  as  stated  by  the  advocates  of  Judaism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  apologists  for  Christianity  on  the  other ; 
the  second  exhibiting  an  historical  view  of  the  Pagan  contro- 
versy, or  of  the  argument  maintained  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians against  ancient  heathenism,  both  in  its  popular  and 
philosophical  form  ;  the  third  exhibiting  an  outline  of  the  Ma- 
HOMMEDAN  Controversy,  or  of  the  argument  maintained  by  the 
Church  against  the  adherents  of  the  false  prophet;  and  the 
fourth  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  Modern  Infidel  controversy, 
including  both  the  argument  against  the  Deists  of  the  former^ 
and  the  Rationalists  of  the  present  age.  In  reviewing  the  his- 
tory of  these  several  branches  of  the  great  controversy,  we  shall 
find  that,  while  there  are  both  arguments  and  objections  which 
belong  peculiarly  to  each  of  them,  and  which  impart  to  them 
their  distinctive  character,  or  constitute  their  more  prominent 
features,  there  is  also  in  all  of  them  an  evidence  of  a  general 
kind,  applicable  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances,  and  avail- 
able for  the  benefit  of  the  Universal  Church.  The  Christian 
apologists  reasoned  differently,  in  some  respects,  with  Jews  and 
with  ji?agans,  with  Mahommedans,  with  Deists,  and  with  Neo- 
logians ;  for  the  principles  assumed,  or  the  facts  admitted  by 
these  several  parties,  were  not  the  same,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
adapt  their  mode  of  argument,  whether  in  the  way  of  attack  or 
of  defence,  to  the  peculiar  opinions  of  those  with  whom  they 
were  immediately  engaged;  but  notwithstanding  this  specific 
diversity,  there  is  a  body  of  positive  evidence  which  is  common 
to  them  all,  and  which  constitutes  the  solid  substratum  of  the 
Christian  faith,— even  that  evidence  which  arises  from  the  mi- 
racles and  prophecies  of  Scripture,  from  its  internal  character 
and  experimental  verifications,  and  which  is  still  available  for 
the  benefit  of  modern  times,  and  will  continue  to  be  valid  till 
the  end  of  the  world. 

Christianity  was  first  addressed  to  the  Jews,  and  it  ofiFered 
itself  to  them  as  a  completion  of  the  scheme  which  had  been  re- 
vealed in  their  own  Scriptures.  Some  of  them  believed  the 
Gospel;  others  rejected  it,  and  were  peculiarly  zealous  and  ac- 
tive in  opposing  tne  progress  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  an 
unwarranted  and  impious  innovation  on  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.  Their  opposition  began  during  our  Lord's  ministiy, 
and  was  continued  under  that  of  his  apostles ;  so  that  we  have 
in  the  New  Testament  itself  the  earliest  authentic  account  of  the 
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grounds  of  their  unbelief,  which  are  the  same  in  substance,  with 
some  modifications,  that  are  insisted  on  by  their  descendants  at 
the  present  day.  It  would  appear  from  the  sacred  narrative 
that,  even  during  the  short  period  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry, 
the  question  had  assumed  two  successive  shapes  :  at  first  it  was 
merely,  whether  Jesus  was  a  prophet  sent  from  God  ?  and  for  a 
time  many  seem  to  have  been  willing,  like  Nicodemus,  to 
acknowledge  him  in  this  character  on  the  strength  of  his  im- 
pressive teaching  and  his  amazing  miracles ;  but  afterwards, 
when  he  proclaimed  himself  as  the  Messiah  that  had  been 
promised  to  tlieir  fathers,  they  were  shut  up  to  the  alternative 
of  either  admitting  this  high  claim,  or  of  denying  that  he  was  a 
prophet  at  all ;  and  hence  those  who  expected  and  wished  a 
temporal  deliverer  rather  than  a  spiritual  Saviour,  treated  him 
as  an  impostor,  and  ascribed  his  very  miracles  to  Satanic 
agency.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  mental  process  by  which 
many  who  were  willing  at  first  to  acknowledge  his  prophetical 
character  were  ultimately  led  to  reject  his  claims.  Had  the 
question  been,  whether  he  was  a  prophet  sent  from  God  ?  they 
might  have  regarded  his  teaching  and  his  miracles  as  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  in  his  favour ;  but  when  the  question  came  to 
be,  whether  he  was  the  Messiah  of  whom  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets did  write  ?  another  element  must  be  taken  into  account, 
viz.,  the  conformity  between  his  character  and  work,  and  the 
descriptions  of  both  which  w^ere  contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 
And  hence  all  the  objections  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  as  having  been  raised  against  him  during  the  course 
of  his  personal  ministry  are  directed  to  this  point,  and  designed 
to  shew  that  he  wanted  some  mark  or  other  which  was  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Messiah,  and  by  which  he  should  be  iden- 
tified when  he  came.  In  like  manner,  the  great  object  of  the 
Apostles  in  arguing  with  the  Jews,  was  just  to  prove  that 
"  Jesus  is  the  Christ"  by  appealing  to  their  own  Scriptures,  and 
shewing  that  all  the  predictions  and  types  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  tlieir  true  and  complete  accomplishment  in* him. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  explain  the  state  of  the  question 
as  it  existed  in  the  Apostolic  age.  The  unbelieving  Jews  did 
not  deny  the  miracles  of  Christ,  but  conceived  that  if  they  could 
convict  him  by  their  own  Scriptures  of  pretending  falsely  to  the 
character  of  the  promised  Messiah,  they  might  account  for  his 
miracles  by  ascribing  them,  as  they  did  successively,  to  the 
power  of  Beelzebub,  or  the  influence  of  magic,  or  to  the  mystic 
virtue  of  the  Shem-hamphorash,  the  ineffable  name.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  in  their  own  account  of  the  life  of  Christ — the 
Toldoth  Jeshu — they  never  once  deny  his  miraculous  powers, 
but  attempt  merely  to  account  for  them  by  one  or  other  of  the 
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causes  to  which  wo  have  just  referred.  Their  infidelity,  the% 
rested  on  an  intellic;ible  ground :  it  may  be  traced  to  certain 
peculiarities  in  their  hereditary  opinions  and  expectations,  which 
originated  in  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  it  may  thus  be  accounted  for  in  perfect  consistency  with 
the  admitted  reality  of  those  miracles  which  the  Christians  as- 
cribed to  God,  the  God  of  Truth,  and  the  Jews  to  Beelzebub, 
the  Father  of  Lies.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  original 
grounds  of  their  objections  to  Christianity.  The  grand  parent 
cause  of  their  unbelief  was  undoubtedly  that  aversion  to  spirit- 
ual religion,  and  especially  that  repugnance  to  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  which  is  natural  to  the  human  mind ; 
but  next  to  this,  the  cause  which  operated  with  the  greatest 
efficacy  was  a  prejudice  induced  by  their  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  had  put  their  own  in- 
terpretation on  some  important  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, and  who  taught  them  to  expect  a  very  different  Messiah 
from  what  they  found  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  There  were  several 
distinct  topics  on  which  the  Christian  scheme  differed  widely 
from  their  traditional  opinions,  and  against  these  their  objections 
were  mainly  directed.  They  had  been  taught  to  expect  a  temporal 
deliverer  in  the  person  of  Messiah,  a  powerful  prince,  who  should 
emancipate  their  nation  from  the  thraldom  of  Rome,  and  re-esta- 
blish the  dominion  of  the  house  of  David ;  whereas  Jesus  ap- 
peared as  "  a  man  of  sorrows  and  accjuainted  with  grief,"  in  a 
state  of  ])overty  and  humiliation,  attended  only  by  a  band  of 
humble  fishermen.  He  ])roclaimed  himself,  indeed,  as  a  prince, 
but  only  as  "  the  Prince  of  Peace ;"  as  a  king,  but  as  one  whose 
"  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  ;"  as  a  Saviour,  but  as  one  who 
came  '*  to  save  his  y)eoj)le  from  their  sins.*"  They  had  been 
taught  that  the  law  and  the  institutions  of  Moses,  established  as 
they  had  been  by  Divine  authority,  were  innnutable  and  perpe- 
tual :  and,  looking  rather  to  the  letter  than  to  the  spirit  of  that 
economy,  they  regarded  every  alteration  in  its  form  as  an  impious 
attempt  to  supersede  or  to  innovate  on  a  constitution  which  had 
received  the  seal  of  God's  miraculous  attestation  :  whereas  Jesus 
appeared,  declaring,  indeed,  that  "  he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law 
but  to  fulfil,"  yet  proclaiming  also,  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God,^ 
a  new  and  better  dispensation,  was  at  hand,  and  that  "  the  hour 
Cometh  when  neither  in  the  mountain  of  Samaria,  nor  yet  at 
Jerusalem,  should  men  worship  the  Father,  but  all  should  wor- 
ship him  everywhere  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  They  had  been 
taught  to  regard  themselves  as  standing  in  a  peculiar  relation  to 
God,  from  which  the  Gentiles  had  been  expressly  excluded,  and 
to  believe  that  none  could  share  in  the  blessings  which  belonged 
to  the  faithful,  otherwise  than  by  becoming  proselytes  to  the 
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Jewish  faith  and  worship  ;  but  Jesus  appeared,  proclaiming  his 
reverence  for  their  religious  sers  ices,  yet  predicting  the  abolition 
of  their  distinctive  privileges,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
itself:  and  he  was  followed  by  his  apostles,  who  announced  the 
calling  in  of  the  Gentiles,  without  any  of  the  forms  of  Jewish 
proselytism,  and  without  even  the  preliminary  of  circumcision. 
They  had  been  taught  that  their  acceptance  with  God  stood 
connected  with  the  observance  of  their  sacred  rites,  and  might 
be  secured  by  the  works  of  their  law  :  hence  they  gloried  in  their 
being  the  children  of  Abraham,  and  heirs  according  to  the  pro- 
mise ;  but  Jesus  appeared,  declaring  that  the  righteousness  even 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  could  not  entitle  them  to  admission 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  :  and  that  another  method  of  salvation, 
not  by  works  but  by  grace,  was  announced  in  the  gospel  of  his 
spiritual  kingdom. 

There  were  many  other  points  of  inferior  moment,  which  gave 
rise  to  occasional  controversy  between  the  first  Christians  and 
the  Jews,  in  those  colloquial  discussions  which  preceded  the 
literary  warfare  on  the  subject ;  but  the  topics  which  have  been 
briefly  indicated  were  the  cardinal  hinges  on  which  the  whole 
question  turned  in  primitive  times.  At  a  later  period,  the  Jews, 
while  they  retained  and  transmitted  the  old  objections  of  their 
fathers,  along  with  their  comments  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  the 
Saviour,  w^ere  driven  by  the  progress  of  events,  and  especially  by 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  dispersion  of  their  nation,  and 
the  continued  disappointment  of  their  fondly  cherished  hopes,  to 
have  recourse  to  other  expedients,  both  for  vindicating  their  own 
cause  and  assailing  the  credit  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  their 
more  recent  grounds  of  objection  may  be  described  as  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  following  particulars : — The  prophecies  which  their 
earlier  writers  had  usually  described  as  Messianic,  were  otherwise 
applied,  some  to  Hezekiah,  others  to  the  Jewish  nation  at  large, 
so  as  to  evade  or  invalidate  the  proof  which  Christians  had  de- 
rived from  them  in  favour  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  pre- 
dictions, again,  which  were  still  acknowledged  to  be  Messianic, 
were  said  to  be  suspended,  ortheir  fulfilment  delayed,  on  account 
of  their  sins,  and  to  wait  for  their  accomplishment  until  the  dis- 
persed of  Israel  should  return  "to  God  with  their  whole  heart. 
Some  of  their  writers,  too,  broached  the  idea  of  two  Messiahs, 
the  one  a  suffering,  the  other  a  conquering  and  victorious  Saviour, 
endeavouring  thereby  to  evade  the  argument  from  the  fulfilment 
of  ancient  prophecy,  both  in  the  humiliation  and  exaltation  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  further  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  great  variety  of  instances, 
and  by  most  minute  and  captious  criticism,  by  shewing  that  it  is 
self-contradictory,  as  well  as  utterly  at  variance  with  the  true 
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meaning  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  which  it  was  professedlT 
founded.  And  finally,  after  the  corruption  of  Christianity,  both 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  the  Jews  found  a  fertile, 
and,  it  must  be  owned,  a  well-founded  ground  of  objection 
against  Christianity  as  it  was  then  exhibited,  in  the  supersti- 
tions which  had  become  incorporated  with  it,  and  especially  in 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  saints  and  images,  which  they  justly 
conceived  to  be  at  direct  variance  with  the  whole  design  and 
scope  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  with  the  express  law  of  the 
Decalogue ;  and  thus  these  flagrant  corruptions  served  not  only 
to  weaken  the  Christian  Church,  but  also  to  confirm  the  un- 
belief of  God's  ancient  people,  who  did  not  discriminate  aright 
between  the  system  of  Christianity  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  corrupt  form  of  it  which  was  embodied  in 
the  visible  Church.  These  are  the  principal  heads  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Jews  and  Christians,  first  in  primitive, 
and  then  in  more  recent  times.  On  both  sides,  it  has  been 
partly  defensive,  and  partly  aggressive :  the  Jews  having  defended 
their  own  position,  and  assailed  that  of  the  Christians;  while  the 
Christians  have  vindicated  the  Gospel  from  Jewish  objections, 
and  assailed  the  Jews  in  their  turn,  by  shewing  the  incon- 
sistency of  their  tenets  with  the  true  meaning  of  their  own 
Scriptures.  In  reviewing  the  whole  course  of  this  most  interest- 
ing discussion,  between  the  representatives  of  God's  ancient 
people  and  the  followers  of  Christ,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  feeling  that  the  continued  unbelief  of  the  Jews, 
notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  their  long-cherished  hopes, 
and  the  signal  accomplishment  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  mourn- 
ful experience,  is  a  very  awful  phenomenon  in  the  moral  world ; 
but  it  is  one  which  should  in  nowise  shake  or  stagger  our  faith : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  Divine  prescience  by 
whicli  it  was  predicted  ;  and  it  should  lead  us  to  remove  every 
stumbling-block  out  of  their  way,  by  reforming  the  abuses  of 
the  Church,  while  we  wait  in  faith  and  prayer  for  the  time  when 
Israel  shall  be  graffed  in  again,  and  when  their  conversion  will 
add  fresh  evidence  and  impart  new  life  to  the  Christianity  of 
the  whole  world. 

The  literature  of  this  frst  branch  of  the  great  controversy  is 
peculiarly  rich.  It  commences  with  the  earliest  Apologists ;  it 
is  continued  onwards  from  ago  to  age,  long  after  Paganism 
had  been  overthrown ;  it  employed  many  pens  amidst  the  dark- 
ness of  mediajval  times ;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  amidst 
the  light  and  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  neither 
obsolete  nor  unimportant.  Any  one  who  is  disposed  to  study 
it  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  general  subject,  may  consult 
with  advantage  a  few  standard  works,  produced  at  each  of  the 
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successive  eras  of  its  history :  in  primitive  tiroes,  we  have  the 
dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  Trypho  a  Jew,  and  Origen's 
reply  to  Celsus,  who  personated  a  Jewish  objector  to  Christian- 
ity :  in  the  middle  age,  we  have  the  "  Pugio  Fidei  adversus 
Mauros  et  Judseos,"  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  after- 
wards published  at  Leipsic  with  valuable  prefaces  by  De  Voisin 
and  Carpzovius :  at  a  later  period,  we  have  the  "  Tela  Ignea 
Satanae,''  by  Wagenseil,  including  amongst  other  curious  pieces, 
the  Toldoth  Jeshu,  or  the  Jewish  account  of  the  life  and  mi- 
racles of  Christ ;  we  have  also  the  valuable  work  of  Limborch, 
"  A  mica  collatio  cum  erudite  Judseo,^'  (Dr.  Orobrius,)  with  the 
treatises  of  Kidder  and  Stanhope  in  the  Boyle  Lectureship  :  and 
in  our  own  age,  and  for  popular  use,  we  have  Charles  Leslie'*s 
"  Short  Method  with  the  Jews;"  Dr.  Greville  Ewing's  '*  Essays 
addressed  to  the  Jews,  on  the  authority,  the  scope,  and  the  con- 
summation of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets;"  and  *'The  Old 
Paths,  or  a  Comparison  of  the  Principles  and  Doctrines  of 
Modern  Judaism,  with  the  Religion  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets," 
by  Dr.  Alexander  M'Aul  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  These 
works,  read  in  connexion  with  Allen's  "  Modern  Judaism,''  which 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  their  present  opinions  and  observ- 
ances, and  with  Dr.  Owen's  "  Preliminary  Exercitations,"  which 
contain  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  the  methods  and  arti- 
fices of  Rabbinical  exegesis,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  illustration 
of  the  first  branch  of  Christian  Apologetics. 

The  controversy  w^ith  Judaism  began  during  the  personal  mi- 
nistry of  our  Lord ;  it  was  speedily  followed  by  the  Pagan  contro- 
versy, when,  under  the  ministry  of  his  Apostles,  Christianity  was 
openly  proclaimed  to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  the  Jews.  The 
history  of  this  second  branch  of  the  subject  is  deeply  interesting;  it 
leads  us  to  contemplate  the  progress  and  triumph  of  Divine  truth, 
proclaimed  by  a  few  fishermen  and  tentmakers,  in  opposition  to 
the  learning,  and  policy,  and  power,  of  the  greatest  empire  that 
ever  existed  in  the  world.  We  must  endeavour  to  conceive  of 
the  grandeur  and  gorgeousness  of  that  system  of  superstitious 
worship  which  then  prevailed,  if  we  would  estimate  either  the 
difficulty  or  the  value  of  the  triumph  which  Christianity  achieved. 
It  was  a  system  of  Polytheism,  universally  diffused  and  firmly 
established  :  tolerant  of  all  forms  of  religious  observance,  and  of 
every  variety  of  religious  creed,  one  only  excepted, — a  system 
which  had  been  the  gradual  growth  of  centuries, — which  priests 
had  hallowed,  and  poets  celebrated,  and  princes  patronized :  a 
system  defended  by  the  policy  and  power  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  associated  with  the  prejudices  and  habits,  the  affections  and 
interests,  the  very  pastimes  and  passions  of  the  people  :  a  system 
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which  statesmen  upheld  as  a  convenient  engine  of  government; 
which  philosophers  might    inwardly  despise^   but   would   doC; 
openly  assail ;  and  to  which  the  veriest  sceptics  o£Pered  the  boma|«e 
of  outward  respect  and  observance.     In  the  words  of  Gibbon,— 
"  The  policy  of  the  emperors  and  the  Senate,  as  far  as  it  con- 
cerned religion,  was  happily  seconded  by  the  reflections  of  the 
enlightened,  and  by  the  habits  of  the  superstitious  part  of  their 
subjects.     The  various  modes  of  worship  which  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  world  were  all  considered  by  the  people  as  equally  true, 
by  the  philosopher,  as  equally  false,  and  by  the  magistrate,  as 
equally  useful :  and  thus  toleration  produced  not  only  mutaal 
indulgence,  but  even  religious  concord.    The  superstition  of  the 
people  was  not  embittered  by  any  mixture  of  theological  rancour; 
nor  was  it  confined  by  the  ciiains  of  any  speculative  system. 
^  The  devout  Polythelst,  though  fondly  attached  to  his  national 
rites,  admitted  with  implicit  faith  the  different  religions  of  the 
earth.'     '  Such  was  the  mild  spirit  of  antiquity,  that  the  nations 
were  less  attentive  to  the  difference  than  to  the  resemblance  of 
their  religious  worship.'      Notwithstanding  the  fashionable  irre- 
ligion  which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  both  the  in- 
terests of  the  priests  and  the  credulity  of  the  people  were  suffi- 
ciently respected.     In  their  writings  and  conversation,  the  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity  asserted  the  independent  dignity  of  reason, 
but  they  resigned  their  actions  to  the  commands  of  law  and  of 
custom.   Viewing  with  a  smile  of  pity  and  indulgence,  the  various 
errors  of  the  vulgar,  they  diligently  practised  the  ceremonies  of 
their  fathers,  devoutly  frequented  the  temples  of  the  gods :  and 
sometimes  condescending  to  act  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  super- 
stition, they  concealed  the  sentiments  of  an  Atheist  under  the 
sacerdotal  robes."*  Such  is  the  modem  sceptic's  glowing  picture 
of  ancient  Paganism:  yet,  suddenly  a  few  lishermen  appeared  in 
an  obscure  corner  of  the  Roman  Empire — they  preached,  and 
with  no  power,  excepting  that  which  accompanied  their  word, 
their  doctrine  spread,  and  spread  the  wider  and  faster  by  reason 
of  persecution  and  martyrdom,  until  that  oljdy  established,  and 

f gorgeous  superstition  fell,  like  Dagon  before  the  ark  of  the 
iving  God. 

The  Pagan  controversy  was  in  some  respects  widely  different 
from  the  Jewish.  With  a  few  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the 
Gentiles  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  character  and  will 
of  the  true  God  as  these  had  been  revealed  to  the  Jews  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  :  they  held  principles,  or  rather  were 
preoccupied  with  prejudices,  of  a  directly  opposite  kind.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  reason  differently  with  them,  and 
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to  direct  their  thoughts  in  the  first  instance  to  the  fundamental 
truths  of  a  pure  Theism,  and  the  flagrant  errors  of  their  favour- 
ite superstitions.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  contains  the  earliest  information  on  the  subject,  that  tlie 
Apostles  reasoned  with  the  Gentiles  in  this  way ;  as  when  Paul 
stood  on  Mars'  Hill,  and  addressing  the  cultivated  inhabitants 
of  Athens,  exclaimed,  "  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in 
all  things  ye  are  exceedingly  given  to  the  worship  o^the  Gods, 
(©9  Seca-tSacfMoveaTepov^;  vjjLa<;  ^eoop&f  Acts  xvii.  22 ;)  for  as  I 
passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar  with  this 
inscription.  To  the  "Unknown  God.  Whom  therefore  ye 
ignorantly  worship.  Him  declare  I  unto  you.  God  that  made 
the  world,  and  all  things  therein."  "  In  Him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being ;  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said, 
For  we  are  also  his  ofispring.  Forasmuch,  then,  as  we  are  the  off- 
spring of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like 
unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  or  man'^s  device." 
This  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  primitive  argument  against 
Paganism.  The  question,  however,  assumed  several  distinct 
shapes  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church.  In  its  earliest 
stage  it  was  simply  a  question  as  to  the  claims  of  Christ  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion,  or  as  the  object  of  religious  worship ; 
and  had  the  Apostles  contented  themselves  with  merely  urging 
these  claims,  without  denouncing  the  creeds  and  customs  of 
Polytheism,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  multi- 
tudes who  were  ready  to  welcome  any  new  system  which  com- 
mended itself  to  their  taste,  might  have  consented  to  give  Christ 
a  place  in  the  Pantheon,  and  Christianity  full  and  ample  tolera- 
tion in  the  empire.  But  the  very  genius  of  Christianity  forbade 
such  an  alliance :  it  was  essentially  and  directly  opposed  to 
Paganism  in  all  its  forms — it  admitted  of  no  compromise,  and 
could  not  speak  to  error  in  the  language  of  conciliation ;  and  as 
soon  as  its  true  character  was  discerned,  the  controversy  assumed 
a  new  and  more  formidable  aspect.  At  this  second  stage,  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  people  combined  with  the  policy 
and  power  of  government  to  put  down  Christianity  by  persecut- 
ing its  disciples,  not  because  Christianity  professed  to  be  a  true 
and  good  religion,  for  this  many  might  have  been  willing  to 
concede,  but  because  it  professed  to  be  the  only  religion  that  was 
pleasing  to  the  one  living  and  true  God.  Hence  "  the  mild  and 
tolerant  spirit  of  Paganism,"'  which  could  endure  and  even  pro- 
tect and  establish  every  form  of  superstitious  worship,  was  con- 
verted at  once  into  a  spirit  of  persecution.  This  was  the  age  of 
martyrdom,  and  the  arguments  of  the  first  Christians  were  seal- 
ed with  their  blood.  As  persecution  waxed  hotter,  the  contro- 
versy became,  on  the  side  of  the  Christians,  rather  an  assault  on 
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Paganism  than  a  defence  of  Christianity ;  the  courage  of  the 
martyrs  rose  as  their  danger  increased,  and  they  boldly  attacked 
both  the  superstitions  of  the  common  people  and  the  philoso- 
phical systems  of  the  more  refined  advocates  of  the  established  ^ 
worship.  A  third  stage  arrived,  when  the  opposition  which  had 
hitherto  been  made  to  Christianity  by  the  brute  power  of  the 
mob  or  the  magistrate,  was  embodied  in  writings  designed  partly 
for  the  vindication  of  the  ancient  system,  and  partly  for  the 
conviction  and  exposure  of  the  Christians.  Various  charges  of 
a  most  heinous  and  offensive  nature  were  preferred  against 
them,  charges  which,  if  they  had  been  true,  might  have  justified 
the  interference  of  the  Government  in  crushing  an  immoral  and 
unsocial  abomination ;  and  the  Christians  replied  in  self-defence| 
renewing,  at  the  same  time,  their  solemn  protest  against  Pagan- 
ism as  a  false  and  debasing  superstition.  This  was  the  era  of 
the  Apologists,  whose  writings,  often  addressed  to  the  Koman 
magistrates  and  emperors,  were  mainly  directed  to  disprove  the 
accusations  which  had  been  brought  against  them.  The  hut 
stage  of  the  controversy  arrived,  when  the  defenders  of  Pagan- 
ism, driven  from  many  of  their  ancient  strongholds,  and  no 
longer  able  to  defend  the  old  superstitions  in  their  naked  gross- 
ness,  had  recourse  to  an  allegorical  explanation  of  them,  con- 
tending that  they  were  designed  to  represent  the  principles  and 
processes  of  physical  nature,  and  that,  when  thus  interpreted, 
they  contained  the  maxims  of  a  hidden  wisdom.  They  had  re- 
course, too,  to  another  expedient — that  of  writing  the  lives  of 
their  great  men,  such  as  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  ana  setting  them 
up  as  rivals  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  extant  remains  or  reputed 
opinions  of  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  and  Julian,  throw  an  inter- 
esting light  on  this  phase  of  the  great  argument. 

But  Paganism  was  doomed  ;  the  breath  of  the  Lord  had 
smitten  it,  and  neither  the  power  of  the  empire,  nor  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  nor  the  artifices  of  the  priests,  nor  the  plau- 
sible sophistries  of  a  pliant  philosophy,  could  save  it ;  it  fell 
before  an  humble  band  of  Galilean  preachers,  and  now,  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  Europe,  it  lives  only  in  the  classic  page. — 
"  Stat  nominis  umbra.**' 

For  a  full  view  of  the  controversy,  which  issued  in  the  down- 
fal  of  ancient  Paganism  and  the  public  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, recoui'se  must  be  had  to  the  early  Apologists — to  Justin 
Martyr,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Minucios 
Felix,  Arnobius,  Eusebius,  and  Augustine.  In  the  "  Demon- 
strations Evangeliques,"  several  treatises  belonging  to  this  era 
are  given  entire  in  a  French  version,  viz.,  Tebtullian's  "  Apo- 
logeticus  adversus  Gentes  pro  Christianis,"  and  also  (for  a  spe- 
cial reason  which  will  be  noticed  afterwards)  his  "  Liber  de  Pre- 
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scriptionibus  HsBreticorum ;"  Orig£N*s  treatise  against  Celsas; 
the  Evangelical  Preparation  and  Evangelical  DemonstratioA  of 
EuSEBius;  andAuGUSTiNB'streatiseonthetmeBeligion.  These 
are  the  only  treatises  given  in  this  work  that  bear  on  the  early 
history  of  Christian  Apologetics ;  and  from  the  age  of  Augustine 
there  is  a  sudden  leap  to  that  of  Montaigne  and  Bacon.  The  bill  of 
fare  is  somewhat  meagre  in  this  department.  We  have  nothing 
of  Justin  Martyr,  nothing  of  Clement,  and  nothing  of  "  the  City 
of  God."  We  thankfully  accept  the  valuable  treatises  of  the  Bishop 
of  Csesarea,  and  have  long  wished  to  see  them  translated,  so  as 
to  be  made  accessible  to  the  unlearned  reader.  In  our  own 
language  we  have  a  good  specimen  of  the  earlier  Apologies  in 
Mr.  Keeves'  translation  of  Justin  Martjrr,  TertuUian,  Mmucius 
Felix,  and  Vincentius  Lirinencis,  which  may  be  read  with  the 
greater  advantage  after  a  careful  perusal  of  Archbishop  Wake'^s 
"  Genuine  Epistles  of  the  A  postolic  Fathers."  The  AbTO  Houte- 
ville,  in  a  discourse  prefixed  to  "  The  Christian  Beligion  proved 
by  Facts,"  gives  an  interesting  "  review  of  the  method  of  the 
principal  authors  who  have  written  for  and  against  Christianity 
since  the  Apostolic  age."  This  discourse  was  translated  into 
English,  and  published  separately.  Semisch  in  his  ^^Life  and 
Times  of  Justin  Martyr,^'  has  collected  a  large  variety  of  infor- 
mation illustrative  of  the  same  subject.  But  by  far  the  best 
source  of  information,  next  to  the  study  of  the  original  writers, 
is  the  immortal  work  of  Lardneb,  a  work  that  can  never  be 
superseded  nor  surpassed,  and  which  will  only  acquire  a  higher 
value  in  proportion  as  the  principles  of  historical  evidence  are 
more  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  application  of  them  m<Nre 
carefully  studied. 

The  conflict  with  ancient  Polytheism  had  scarcely  terminated, 
when  there  arose  in  the  East  a  new  and  formidable  antagonist  to 
Christianity,  which,  unlike  Paganism,  loudly  proclaim^  the  unity 
of  God,  and  admitted  generally  the  truth  both  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments,  while  it  proposed  a  new  and  authoritative 
revelation  from  Heaven.  Christianity  had  already  become  cor- 
rupt or  lethargic,  and  Mahomet  was  sent  as  a  scourge  to  the 
Eastern  churches.  ^^  With  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  Koran 
in  the  other,"*  he  speedily  obtained  a  complete  mastery  over  ex- 
tensive and  populous  regions,  and  establisned  an  almost  insur- 
mountable barrier  against  the  progress  of  gospel  truth.  Yet 
Mahomet  and  his  followers  were  not  unbelievers,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term ;  they  recognised  both  Moses  and  Christ  as 
true  prophets ;  and  the  Koran  itself  contains  innumerable  refer- 
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Paganism  than  a  defence  of  Christianity ;  the  courage  of  the 
martyrs  rose  as  their  clanger  increased,  and  they  boldly  attacked 
both  the  superstitions  of  the  common  people  and  the  philoso- 
phical systems  of  the  more  refined  advocates  of  the  established  ^ 
worship.  A  third  stage  arrived,  when  the  opposition  which  had 
hitherto  been  made  to  Christianity  by  the  brute  power  of  the 
mob  or  the  magistrate,  was  embodied  in  writings  designed  partly 
for  the  vindication  of  the  ancient  system,  and  partly  for  the 
conviction  and  exposure  of  the  Christians.  Various  charges  of 
a  most  heinous  and  offensive  nature  were  preferred  against 
them,  charges  which,  if  they  had  been  true,  might  have  justified 
the  interference  of  the  Government  in  crushing  an  immoral  and 
unsocial  abomination ;  and  the  Christians  replied  in  self-defence| 
renewing,  at  the  same  time,  their  solemn  protest  against  Pagan- 
ism as  a  false  and  debasing  superstition.  This  was  the  era  of 
the  Apologists,  whose  writings,  often  addressed  to  the  Koman 
magistrates  and  emperors,  were  mainly  directed  to  disprove  the 
accusations  which  had  been  brought  against  them.  The  hut 
stage  of  the  controversy  arrived,  when  the  defenders  of  Pagan- 
ism, driven  from  many  of  their  ancient  strongholds,  and  no 
longer  able  to  defend  the  old  superstitions  in  their  naked  gross- 
ness,  had  recourse  to  an  allegorical  explanation  of  them,  con- 
tending that  they  were  designed  to  represent  the  principles  and 
processes  of  physical  nature,  and  that,  when  thus  interpreted, 
they  contained  the  maxims  of  a  hidden  wisdom.  They  had  re- 
course, too,  to  another  expedient — that  of  writing  the  lives  of 
their  great  men,  such  as  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  ana  setting  them 
up  as  rivals  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  extant  remains  or  reputed 
opinions  of  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  and  Julian,  throw  an  inter- 
esting light  on  this  phase  of  the  great  argument. 

But  Paganism  was  doomed  ;  the  breath  of  the  Lord  had 
smitten  it,  and  neither  the  power  of  the  empire,  nor  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  nor  the  artifices  of  the  priests,  nor  the  plau- 
sible sophistries  of  a  pliant  philosophy,  could  save  it ;  it  fell 
before  an  humble  band  of  Galilean  preachers,  and  now,  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  Europe,  it  lives  only  in  the  classic  page. — 
"  Stat  nominis  umbra.**' 

For  a  full  view  of  the  controversy,  which  issued  in  the  down- 
fal  of  ancient  Paganism  and  the  public  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, recourse  must  be  had  to  the  early  Apologists — to  Justin 
Martyr,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Minucius 
Felix,  Arnobius,  Eusebius,  and  Augustine.  In  the  "  Demon- 
strations Evang^liques,"  several  treatises  belonging  to  this  era 
are  given  entire  in  a  French  version,  viz.,  Tebtullian's  "Apo- 
logeticus  adversus  Gentes  pro  Christianis,"  and  also  (for  a  spe- 
cial reason  which  will  be  noticed  afterwards)  his  "  Liber  de  Pre- 
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scriptionibus  Haereticorura ;"  Origen's  treatise  against  Celsus  ; 
the  Evangelical  Preparation  and  Evangelical  Demonstration  of 
EusEBius;  andAuGUSTiNE'streatiseonthetrueEeligion.  These 
are  the  only  treatises  given  in  this  work  that  bear  on  the  early 
history  of  Christian  Apologetics  ;  and  from  the  age  of  Augustine 
there  is  a  sudden  leap  to  that  of  Montaigne  and  Bacon.  The  bill  of 
fare  is  somewhat  meagre  in  this  department.  We  have  nothing 
of  Justin  Martyr,  nothing  of  Clement,  and  nothing  of  "  the  City 
of  God."  We  thankfully  accept  the  valuable  treatises  of  the  Bishop 
of  Csesarea,  and  have  long  wished  to  see  them  translated,  so  as 
to  be  made  accessible  to  the  unlearned  reader.  In  our  own 
language  we  have  a  good  specimen  of  the  earlier  Apologies  in 
Mr.  Reeves'  translation  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Minucius 
Felix,  and  Vincentius  Lirinencis,  which  may  be  read  with  the 
greater  advantage  after  a  careful  perusal  of  Archbishop  Wake's 
"  Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers."  The  Abbe  Houte- 
ville,  in  a  discourse  prefixed  to  "  The  Christian  Religion  proved 
by  Facts,"  gives  an  interesting  "  review  of  the  method  of  the 
principal  authors  who  have  written  for  and  against  Christianity 
since  the  Apostolic  age,"  This  discourse  was  translated  into 
English,  and  published  separately.  Semisch  in  his  "  Life  and 
Times  of  Justin  Martyr,**'  has  collected  a  large  variety  of  infor- 
mation illustrative  of  the  same  subject.  But  by  far  the  best 
source  of  information,  next  to  the  study  of  the  original  writers, 
is  the  immortal  work  of  Lardner,  a  work  that  can  never  be 
superseded  nor  surpassed,  and  which  will  only  acquire  a  higher 
value  in  proportion  as  the  principles  of  historical  evidence  are 
more  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  application  of  them  more 
carefully  studied. 

The  conflict  with  ancient  Polytheism  had  scarcely  terminated, 
when  there  arose  in  the  East  a  new  and  formidable  antagonist  to 
Christianity,  which,  unlike  Paganism,  loudly  proclaimed  the  unity 
of  God,  and  admitted  generally  the  truth  both  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments,  while  it  proposed  a  new  and  authoritative 
revelation  from  Heaven.  Christianity  had  already  become  cor- 
rupt or  lethargic,  and  Mahomet  was  sent  as  a  scourge  to  the 
Eastern  churches.  "  With  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  Koran 
in  the  other,"*  he  speedily  obtained  a  complete  mastery  over  ex- 
tensive and  populous  regions,  and  established  an  almost  insur- 
mountable barrier  against  the  progress  of  gospel  truth.  Yet 
Mahomet  and  his  followers  were  not  unbelievers,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term ;  they  recognised  both  Moses  and  Christ  as 
true  prophets ;  and  the  Koran  itself  contains  innumerable  refer- 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ix.  pp.  192,  224.    (12mo.) 
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ences  to  the  facts  and  doctrines  both  of  the  Old  and  the  Neir 
Testaments.  It  is,  in  fact,  founded  on  these  earlier  revelationSy 
and  professes  to  be  supplementary  to  them ;  but  it  speaks  not 
only  of  the  corruption  of  the  Christian  churches,  it  speaks  also  of 
the  corruption  of  the  sacred  writings ;  and  Mahomet  is  described 
as  the  Paraclete  or  comforter  whom  Christ  promised  to  send,  after 
his  ascension,  to  guide  his  disciples  into  all  trut/i.  It  contradicts 
the  received  Scriptures,  both  in  regard  to  some  matters  of  fact, 
and  to  several  important  points  of  faith  and  practice ;  but,  speak- 
ing generally,  it  does  homage  to  the  great  facts  on  whica  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  religion  are  based.  Its  brief  bat  compre- 
hensive confession  of  faith  may  be  summed  up  in  two  articlesi 
which  are  described  by  Gibbon  as  ^^  an  eternal  truth  and  a  ne- 
cessary fiction ;"  that  there  18  ONLY  ONE  God,  and  that 
Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God. 

Propounded  as  it  was  to  rude  and  ignorant  tribes,  many  of 
them  still  practising  the  rites  of  Sabean  worship,  and  offering 
their  homage  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  well  as  to  departed 
but  deified  heroes,  and  published  at  a  time  when  the  Christian 
Churches  in  the  East  had  fallen  into  corruption  and  decay,  it 
excited  opposition,  as  every  innovation  in  religion  must, — but  this 
was  speedily  quelled,  not  by  spiritual  but  by  carnal  weapons. 
We  have  fragments  of  colloquial  debate  and  discussion  during 
the  life  of  Mahomet,  which  are  incorporated  in  all  the  authentic 
histories  of  his  singular  career,  and  which  are  sufiicient  to  shew 
that  his  revelations  were  not  at  first  received  with  implicit  cre- 
dence :  but  we  have  no  record  of  any  literary  controversy  on  the 
subject  until  a  much  later  period,  when  the  claims  of  a  system, 
already  firmly  established  by  force,  began  to  be  canvassed  at  the 
bar  of  reason.  The  translation  of  the  Koran  by  Sale,  with  his 
introductory  dissertations ;  and  the  writings  of  Pococke,  Keland, 
Prideaux,  and  Boulainvilliers,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage 
on  its  earlier  history :  but  more  recent  works  must  be  referred 
to  if  we  would  understand  fully  the  precise  state  of  the  question 
as  between  the  Christian  and  Mahommedan  faith.  This  branch 
of  the  general  controversy  is  often  regarded  as  one  of  very 
subordinate  interest,  and  as  having  little  claim  on  the  attention 
of  students :  and  it  is  true,  so  far,  that  we  are  less  in  danger 
from  the  claims  of  the  false  prophet,  than  from  the  cavils  and 
objections  of  infidels  within  our  own  borders.  But  there  are  at 
least  two  considerations, — the  one  of  a  general,  the  other  of  a 
more  special  kind, — which  may  serve  to  vindicate  the  claims  of 
the  Mahommedan  controversy  to  the  careful  study  of  the  more 
inquiring  members  of  the  Christian  ministry: — the^r^^  is,  that 
it  serves,  in  the  way  of  contrast,  to  enhance  the  strength  and 
value  of  the  Christian  evidence,  by  shewing  how  difficult,  or 
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rftthelr  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  scheme  of  imposture  to  simU" 
Idte  an  evidence  of  the  same  or  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  hj  expos- 
fug  the  shifts  and  expedients  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  that 
crridence,  eveiy  impostor,  however  fanatical,  must  necessarilj  be 
i^sdnoed.     The  second  is,  that  if  it  be  not  necessary  for  all,  it  is 
indispensable  at  least  for  onr  missionaries  in  the  East,  to  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  as  between 
the  advocates  of  the  Christian  andMahommedan  faith ;  since  they 
Ainst  necessarily  come  into  frequent  intercourse  with  the  follow- 
ers of  the  false  prophet,  and  they  will  find,  that  of  all  the  oppon- 
ents of  Christianity,  they  are  the  least  ready  to  be  convinced  or 
impressed  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.     On  this  subject,  we 
refer  to  a  very  curious  collection  of  papers  recently  published  by 
Dr.  Lee,  PrdPessor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  entitled,  ^  Contro- 
versial Tracts  on  Christianity  and  Mahommedanism,  by  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
Persia.'*   In  a  very  long  and  learned  Preface,  Professor  Lee  gived 
•*  some  notices  and  extracts  from  the  controversy,  as  it  existed 
prior  to  the  times  of  Mr.  Martyn," — especially  from  three  books^ 
*^  one  composed  in  the  Persian  language  by  Hieronymo  Xavier, 
a  Catholic  missionary :  another,  containing  a  reply  to  Xavier's 
work,  by  a  Persian  nobleman  named  Ahmed  Ibn  Zain  El^bidin^ 
written  also  in  the  Persian  ;  and  the  third  a  rejoinder  in  Latin,  by 
Philip  Guadagnoli,  one  of  the  Professors  attached  to  the  College 
de propaganda  Jide J  in  defence  of  Xavier^s  work.**     In  the  first  of 
these  treatises  the  elementary  principles  of  Theism  are  inculcated 
at  the  outset,  in  opposition  to  the  Eastern  doctrines  of  Pantheism 
and  Absorption :  then  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  .original  sin,  are  ex- 
pounded ;  and,  finally,  the  contrast  between  the  Christian  and 
Mahommedan  faith  is  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  distinct.particu- 
lars.     All  this,  however,  is  intermingled,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  with  doctrines  peculiarly  Popish ;  such  as  the  worship 
of  images,  and  the  virtue  of  sacred  relics,  the  religious  observ- 
ance of  saints'  days,  and  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  6f  the 
Popes.    In  the  reply  of  the  Persian  nobleman  there  is  not  a  little 
of  acute  ingenious  pleading,  founded  on  the  contents  of  the  New 
Testament  itself.     He  attempts  to  shew  that  our  Lord's  warning 
against  false  prophets  does  not  apply  to  Mahomet,  whose  advent 
had  been  predicted,  as  well  as  that  of  Christ,  in  the  earliest 
Scriptures — the  Pentateuch ;  for  the  words,  "  a  light  came  firom 
Mount  Sinai,"  apply  to  Moses ;  and  the  words,  "  it  shone  upon 
us  from  Mount  Seir,''  apply  to  Christ,  who  spoke  from  Seir  in 
Galilee :  and  the  words,  "  it  was  revealed  to  us  from  Mount 
Paran,**  apply  to  Mahomet,  who  spake  from  Mount  Paran,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca.    He  farther  attempts  to  shew,  that 
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Christ^s  teaching  was  as  much  opposed  to  that  of  Moses  as  Ma- 
homet's was  to  that  of  Christ,  and  that  we  are  shat  up,  either  to 
the  impartial  rejection  of  both,  or  the  admission  of  their  respec- 
tive claims.  He  argues,  too,  with  all  the  subtlety  of  a  European 
critic,  quite,  indeed,  in  the  vein  of  Strauss  and  his  compatriots^ 
on  the  discrepancies  of  the  sacred  narrative,  and  is  quite  as  d^ 
cided,  and  as  rational  too,  as  any  Socinian  in  denying  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  denouncing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
defence  of  Xavier  by  Guadagnoli,  which  is  dedicated  to  Pop6 
Urban  VIII.,  and  which  bears  upon  it  the  approbation  and  im^ 
primatur  of  the  sacred  college,  is  divided  into  four  parte^  cor- 
responding to  the  four  principal  heads  of  objections  by  the  Ma- 
hommedans;  the  first  relating  to  the  sacred  mystery  of  the  Trinity; 
the  second,  to  the  ineffable  sacrament  of  the  Incarnation ;  the 
third,  to  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writings ;  and  the  fourth,  to 
the  Koran,  and  the  claims  of  Mahomet  as  a  legislator.  The 
controversy  between  the  saintly  Henry  Martyn  and  the  Mahom- 
medans  commenced  in  1811.  Mirza  Ibrahim,  the  preceptor  of 
all  the  Moolas,  was  the  writer  of  a  book  in  defence  of  Mahom- 
medanism,  which  appeared  on  the  26th  of  July.  "  A  consider- 
able time,"  it  is  said,  '^  had  been  spent  in  its  preparation,  and  on 
its  seeing  the  light  it  obtained  the  credit  of  surpassing  all  former 
treatises  upon  Islam."  Henry  Martyn'^s  biographer  says  that  his 
reply  to  it  was  divided  into  two  parts — the  first  devoted  princi- 
pally to  an  attack  upon  Mahommedanism;  the  second  intended  to 
display  the  evidences  and  establish  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Professor  Lee,  however,  divides  it  into  three  parts,  and 
offers  first  a  translation  of  the  Arabic  tract  of  Mirza  Ibrahim,  in 
defence  of  Islamism,  with  an  appendix,  containing  an  extract 
from  the  tract  of  Aga  Acber,  on  the  miracles  of  Mahomet ;  and 
then  the  translation  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  ti*act  of  Mirza 
Ibrahim,  by  Martyn,  with  the  rejoinder  of  Mohammed  Buza  in 
reply,  and  a  copious  criticism  by  the  editor  and  translator.  We 
have  referred  to  this  work  as  affording  the  best  exemplification, 
accessible  to  us,  of  the  state  of  the  Mahometan  controversy  in 
the  present  age ;  and  we  cordially  agree  with  Professor  Lee  in 
thinking,  ^^  that  the  general  attention  that  has  of  late  been  paid 
to  missionary  exertion,  both  within  and  without  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  England,  constitutes  a  farther  motive  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  these  studies ;  and  that  without  an  extensive  cultivation 
of  them,  there  is  not  much  reason  to  anticipate  the  success  to 
which  it  is  their  object  to  attain,**' 

The  more  modei'n  controversy  between  Christianity  and  un- 
belief falls  to  be  divided  into  two  parts — the  Deistical  and  the 
Neologian, 
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-  The  revival  of  letters,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Chnrch, 
aided  by  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  general  progress  of 
civilisation,  produced  an  active  and  restless  spirit  of  inquiry  in 
Europe,  while  the  offensive  and  intolerable  corruptions  wnich 
had  infected  the  visible  Church  gave  rise  in  many  minds  to  a 
deep-seated,  heartfelt  prejudice  against  Christianity  itself.  The 
right  of  private  judgment,  which  had  been  violently  wrested 
from  men,  and  as  violently  redeemed,  was  no  sooner  restored 
than,  by  a  natural  reaction,  it  sought  to  revenge  itself  on  those 
by  whom  it  had  been  forcibly  enchained.  And  the  fourtii  great 
controversy  between  Christianity  and  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  was 
occasioned^  more  or  less  directly,  although  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  caused,  by  that  great  revolution  in  the  public  mind 
of  Europe- 
There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  ancient  Pagan 
and  the  modem  Deistical  controversy.  In  the  former,  the  advo- 
cates of  Christianity  were  called  to  expose  the  absurdities  and 
immoralities  of  Polytheism,  which  had  become,  under  the  unaided 
light  of  nature,  the  universal  religion  of  mankind :  in  the  latter, 
they  were  met  with  the  plea  that  Bevelation  was  unnecessary, 
and  therefore  incredible,  by  reason  of  the  perfect  sufficiency  of  uie 
light  of  nature^  and  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  religious  sys- 
tem which  it  was  able  of  itself  to  establish  in  the  world.  What 
had  occurred,  it  might  be  asked,  in  the  ages  which  interven^ 
between  the  two  to  account  for,  or  to  justify  so  great  a  change 
in  the  state  of  the  question  %  Had  human  reason  excogitated 
for  itself  a  system  of  pure  and  perfect  Theism}  or  had  she 
derived  from  Christianity  a  new  view  of  nature,  and  decked  her- 
self out  in  borrowed  plumes  I  The  Bible,  as  God's  own  commen- 
tary on  his  works,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  constitution  of 
Nature,  and  on  the  course  of  Providence :  it  appeals  above  all 
to  the  conscience,  and  rouses  it  into  vigorous  action ;  and  thus, 
even  where  its  heavenly  origin  is  doubted,  or  its  peculiar  doctrines 
despised,  it  may  operate  powerfully  in  producing  both  a  purer 
Ethics  and  a  more  perfect  Theism,  than  had  ever  been  attained  to 
through  the  unaided  light  of  nature ;  and  on  the  ground  of  this 
very  benefit, — a  secondary  and  derivative  result  of  revelation, 
the  pride  of  man's  reason  may  found  an  argument  to  shew  that 
Natural  Eeligion  is  all-sufBcient,  and  supernatural  teaching 
superfluous.  Now  that  reason  was  recognised  as  a  rightful  in- 
quirer, she  must  forthwith  arrogate  the  functions  of  an  arbiter, 
and  the  authority  of  a  judge :  she  must  deliberate  on  the  reason-- 
ahleness  of  every  article  of  faith,  and  receive  or  reject  it  without 
reference  to  authority j  whether  human  or  Divine ;  and  thus,  in- 
stead of  sitting  down  meekly  as  a  scholar,  she  must  exalt  herself 
as  a  superior,  and  man's  folly  must  give  or  deny  its  sanction  to 
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the  wisdom  of  God.  This  fatal  principle, — so  different  from 
that  of  the  mere  right,  or  rather  the  moral  duty  of  private  judg- 
ment,— led  as  a  necessary  consequence  to  the  rejection  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  for  these  doctrines  which  con- 
stitute the  characteristic  features  and  the  very  essence  of  real 
Christianity,  are  alike  offensive  to  carnal  reason,  and  opposed  to 
the  corrupt  passions  of  men  ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  discarded 
as  "  foolishness,"  and  those  lessons  of  Scripture  must  only  be 
retained  whicli  commend  themselves  to  the  unrenewed  mind. 
Hence  the  Deism  of  Lord  Herbert ;  hence  the  meagre  heresy  of 
Socinus ;  and  hence  also  the  monstrous  Neology  of  Germany. 

But  this  controversy  also  has  assumed  various  shapes,  and 
passed  through  several  successive  stages.  Sometimes  it  has 
deified  Nature  and  denied  God — not  only  as  the  revealer  of 
supernatural  truth,  but  also  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the 
world ;  and  in  this  form  the  system  of  Pantheism,  idealistic  or 
material,  is  substituted  for  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  as  in  the 
writings  of  Spinoza  and  Comte.  Sometimes  it  has  decried 
reason  and  undennined  all  the  principles  of  human  belief;  and 
in  this  form  a  withering  and  dreary  scepticism  takes  the  place  of 
a  simple  and  confiding  faith,  as  in  the  writings  of  Montaigne 
and  Hume.  Sometimes  it  has  attempted  to  establish  a  system 
of  pure  Theism,  on  the  ground  of  natural  evidence  and  without 
the  aid  of  revelation ;  and  in  this  case,  a  cold  and  lifeless  form 
is  substituted  for  the  vital  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  in  the  writings 
of  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  On  this  important  branch  of  the  great 
controversy,  we  possess  an  invaluaole  treatise  in  Dr.  John 
Leland's  "  View  of  the  principal  Deistical  Writers  that  have 
appeared  in  England  in  the  last  and  present  Century;**  a  work 
which  states  the  views,  and  answers  the  objections  of  Herbert^ 
Hobbes,  Blount,  Toland,  Shaftesbury,  Collins,  Woolston,  Tin- 
dal,  Morgan,  Chubb,  Hume,  Bolingbroke,  and  some  other 
anonymous  writers,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  various  answers 
which  were  published  against  them  at  the  time  when  their 
writings  appeared.  Tlie  "Demonstrations  Evang^liques**  for- 
nish  a  usefiil  supplement  to  this  important  work,  by  making  us 
acquainted  with  a  considerable  numoer  of  Continental  writers, 
whose  works  are  not  so  generally  known  in  this  country,  and 
whose  views,  although  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  Pro- 
testant defenders  of  Christianity,  are  often  such  as  to  contribute 
both  strength  and  ornament  to  the  same  august  and  noble  cause. 

The  Deistical  controversy  in  England  had  a  closer  connexion 
than  may  at  first  sight  appear,  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  Ra- 
tionalism in  Germany.  For,  whether  we  accept  the  testimony 
of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  "  that  the  Rationalism  of  Ger- 
many was  occasioned  in  good  measure  by  the  importation  of 
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deistical  books  and  opinions  from  England — books  and  opinions 
which  England  herself  had  rejected ;"  *  or  the  somewhat  contra- 
dictory testimony  of  Dr.  Pusey,  "  that  the  constant  appeal  to 
the  rationality  of  Christianity,  which  led  Tindal  to  conceive  of 
it  as  a  mere  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature,  was  extremely 
encouraged  in  Germany  by  the  translation  of  the  works  of  tlie 
earlier  English  apologists  ;"t — i^i  either  case  a  coimexion  is  esta- 
blished between  the  two  great  phases  of  English  and  German 
infidelity ;  and  such  a  connexion  as  proves  the  filiation  of  the 
one  from  the  other.  The  supposed  "  reasonableness  of  Christi- 
anity "  led  some,  in  the  first  instance,  to  explain  away  all  that 
was  peculiar  to  the  Gospel,  or  ofiensive  to  the  natural  mind ; 
and  when  this  attempt  was  found  to  be  too  arduous,  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  theory  of  myths,  which  essayed  to  account  for 
every  fact  or  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  purely  natural  principles. 
The  history  of  this  portentous  aberration  of  reason  is  sketched 
by  Amand  Saintes,  in  his  "  Histoire  Critique  de  Rationalisme 
en  Allemagne  ;"t  and  its  leading  principles  are  well  discussed  in 
the  "  Etudes  Critiques  sur  le  Rationalisme  Contemporain,"  par 
L'Abbe  H.  de  Valroger.'''§  In  its  earlier  development  it  is 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Rose  and  Dr.  Pusey ;  in  its  latest  it  is  em- 
bodied in  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu^  which  has  been  answered  by 
Neander,  Tholuck,  and  others,  a  specimen  of  whose  arguments 
is  given  in  Dr.  Beard's  "  Voice  of  the  Church." 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  outline  of  a  comprehensive 
course  of  study  in  the  department  of  Christian  apologetics;  and 
we  think  that  some  such  arrangement  of  the  various  topics  of  that 
complex  theme  as  we  have  ventured  to  indicate  might  be  adopted 
with  great  practical  advantage.  Before  leaving  the  subject  we 
may  add,  that  besides  the  "Discours  Historique  et  Critique,"  by 
the  Abbe  Houteville,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  the 
history  of  apologetic  literature  has  been  written  in  German  by 
Tschimer,  (Geschichte  der  Apologetik;)  that  Dr.  Gerard  of 
Aberdeen  has  exhibited  a  succinct  but  comprehensive  "  View 
of  the  Controversy  concerning  the  Truth  of  Christianity,"  in 
his  Compend  of  the  Evidences ;  and  that  the  student  will  find 
an  excellent  guide  in  the  "  Delectus  Argumentorum  et  Syllabus 
Scriptorum  qui  Veritatem  Religionis  Christianse  adversus  Atheos, 
Epicureos,  Deistos,  seu  Natural istos,  Idololatros,  JudsBos,  et  Mu- 
hammedanoslucubrationibus  suis  asseruerunt,"  by  J.  A.Fabricius, 

The  voluminous,  and  in  some  respects  valuable  work,  whose 
title  stands  at  the  head  of  our  Article,  has  not  been  framed  ac- 
cording to  the  method  which  we  have  described.     The  editor, 

•  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  57,  p.  8.  t  Paris,  1841. 

t  Dr.  Pusey  on  the  Theology  of  Germany.        j  Paris,  1846,  pp.  912.    8va 
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following  no  other  order  of  arrangement  than  that  of  mere 
chronological  succession,  and  guided  in  his  selection  of  the  trea- 
tises which  should  be  inserted  simply  by  his  own  views,  or  by 
the  advice  which  he  received  from  others,  in  regard  to  what 
might  be  best  suited  to  the  wants  or  tastes  of  the  present  age, 
has  presented  to  the  public  a  translation  of  a  large  number  of 
volumes  and  tracts,  generally  well  executed,  and  often  accom- 
panied with  valuable  literary  notices,  both  of  the  authors  by  whom 
they  were  severally  written,  and  of  the  various  discussions  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  The  work,  however,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  store-house  of  materials  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
apologetics — a  store-house  which  is  peculiarly  rich  and  full  in 
the  department  of  the  more  modern  Continental  treatises,  but 
comparatively  meagre  in  that  of  the  earlier  apologists.  The  plan 
of  publishing  the  entire  treatise,  in  every  instance,  which  is  gene- 
rally followed,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended ;  and  we  are 
only  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  several  instances  in 
which  the  editor  has  departed  from  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Mon- 
taigne, Boyle,  and  Nicole.  The  editor  and  his  accomplished 
associates  deserve  our  thanks  for  the  intellectual  banquet  which 
they  have  prepared  for  us ;  the  viands  are  so  good,  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  we  are  assured,  so  very  cheap^  that  they  might  have 
been  safely  left  to  commend  themselves;  and  surely  it  could 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  introduce  such  a  work  to  the  only  class 
of  readers  who  are  at  all  likely  to  relish  it,  by  the  following  as- 
tounding gasconnade — '*  Nous  ne  craignons  pas  de  dire  de  cette 
publication  qu'^elle  est,  sans  contredit,  sur  la  v6rit^  du  Christian- 
isme  en  g^n^ral,  et  du  Catholicisme  en  particulier,  Touvrage  le 
plus  fort  qui  existe  dans  le  monde  entier."  "  Nous  ne  craignons 
pas  d'avancer  que  celui  qui  possfederait  bien  nos  Dimonstrations^ 
pourrait  k  bon  droit  faire  dire  de  lui  k  tout  adversaire,  Ttrneo 
unius  lihri  virum ;  et  si,  dans  nos  temps  de  scepticisme,  de  doubte 
et  d'indifference,  quelqu'un,  laique  ou  prStre,  se  trouvoit  con- 
damn^  k  n'avoir  qu'un  seul  ouvrage  en  sa  possession,  nous  bd 
conseilterions  volontiers  de  donnevy  aprks  lea  saints  livresy  la  pri" 
ference  a  nos  Demonstrations  /" 

The  work  thus  highly  extolled  is  liable,  in  our  opinion,  to  at 
least  one  very  grave  and  serious  objection.  It  is  avowedly  a 
defence  of  Christianity  in  general,  and  of  Catholicism  in  parti- 
cular ;  and  hence,  while  the  writings  of  Bacon,  Grotius,  Boyle, 
Locke,  Burnet,  Leslie,  Clarke,  Tillotson,  Sherlock,  Leiand, 
Chalmers,  Keith,  and  many  other  Protestants,  are  laid  under 
contribution  for  the  general  defence  of  Christianity,  those  of 
Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Fenelon,  Bergier,  Gerdil,  and  above  all,  of 
Wiseman,  are  added  not  only  in  defence  of  the  same  cause,  but 
also  in  support  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  claims  of  the  Church 
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of  Eome,  which  the  former  class  of  writers  would  have  indig- 
nantly denounced  as  flagrant  corruptions  of  "  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints."  We  do  not  accuse  the  editor  or  his 
associates  o(  mala  fides  in  this,  for  the  plan  of  the  work  is  boldly 
announced  at  the  outset,  and  we  are  frankly  told  that  the  writers 
have  been  purposely  selected,  on  the  principle  of  providing  for 
two  distinct  objects : — That  "  the  one  half  of  them  might  demon- 
strate Christianity,  in  opposition  to  doubters  and  infidels  of  all 
sorts,  and  the  other  half  might  compel  all  heretics  to  rush  into 
the  arms  of  Catholicism  as  their  only  safe  resting-place.  Nor 
are  we  prepared  to  say  that  every  allusion  to  the  distinctive 
principles  of  the  Church  to  which  the  writer  belongs  is  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  legitimate  controversy.  But  we  do  most  seriously 
protest  against  any  attempt  to  make  Christianity  responsible  for 
the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  to  throw 
the  onus  of  defending  the  spiritual  and  temporal  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  and  the  worship  of 
saints  and  images,  on  her  apologists.  We  hold  that  these  doc- 
trines and  rites  constitute  no  part  of  genuine  Christianity;  and  we 
know  of  nothing  more  fraught  with  danger  to  the  sacred  cause, 
than  any  attempt  to  mix  them  up  with  the  faith  which  we  are  con- 
cerned to  defend.  What  can  be  more  revolting  to  reason,  or  more 
inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of  our  very  senses,  than  the  figment 
of  Transubstantiation?  or  what  better  fitted  to  strengthen  the  pre- 
judices of  worldly  men  against  religion,  as  if  it  were  the  product  of 
mere  priestcraft,  than  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Pope  and 
his  hierarchy?  And  what  more  grievous  stumbling-block  to 
the  surviving  representatives  of  God's  ancient  people  than  the 
apparent  idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  Yet  all  these  obnox- 
ious tenets  and  observances  are  blended  in  this  work  with  the 
great  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  placed,  in  point 
of  evidence  and  authority,  precisely  on  the  same  level ;  as  if 
Christianity  could  not  exist  or  could  not  at  least  be  proved  with- 
out the  recognition  of  what  every  Protestant  abhors  and  abjures : 
and  this,  too,  while  the  Christianity  of  Bacon,  and  Locke,  and 
other  Protestants,  is  largely  insisted  on,  and  their  writings  are 
laid  under  contribution  in  aid  of  the  sacred  cause.  There  is 
in  our  mind  a  manifest  and  glaring  inconsistency  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  learned  Abbe  and  bis  assistants  in  this  matter* 
We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  formal  recognition  of  the  personal 
Christianity  of  such  Protestant  writers  as  Bacon,  Boyle,  Grotius, 
Newton,  and  Clarke ;  and  yet  we  have,  on  the  other,  an  equally 
explicit  denial  of  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  one 
true  Catholic  Church.  They  were  Christians,  and  sincere  Chris- 
tians too ;  nay,  they  were  able  and  valiant  defenders  of  the 
common  faith  of  Christendom,  insomuch  that  even  the  Papacy 
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itself  has  not  scorned  their  aid  in  constructing  a  body  of  apolo- 
getic theology  :  but  they  were  Protestants,  and  as  such  separated 
from  the  pale  of  that  Church  which  claims  a  monopoly  ox  salva- 
tion. They  ^^  were  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise."  Surely  the  learned  Abbi 
must  see  that,  if  real  personal  Christianity  may  exist  in  a  state  of 
separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  exclusive  claims  and 
arrogant  pretensions  of  that  Church  are  not  a  little  preposterous. 
And  yet,  while  it  is  admitted  that  Bacon  was  profounaly  versed 
in  the  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  that  it  was  a  delightfol  task 
to  collect  the  fragments  which  serve  to  shew  the  profound  reli- 
gion of  that  great  man,  {la  religion  profonde  de  ce  grand  homme^ 
while  the  personal  piety  of  Boyle,  ^iewton,  Stanhope,  and  many 
more,  is  explicitly  declared,  we  are  nevertheless  assured  that  they 
had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  Church  on  earth,  and  could  have  no 
hope  of  being  admitted  into  the  Church  in  heaven  I  Grotius 
had  said  towards  the  close  of  his  great  work — that  he  would  now 
shew  in  a  few  words  to  Christians,  of  whatever  nation  or  seet^ 
what  use  they  should  make  of  the  truths  which  had  been 
established  :  and  this  truly  liberal  and  catholic  recognition  of 
true  Christianity  wherever  it  exists  is  immediately  followed  up 
by  a  note  breathing  the  unchangeable  spirit  of  Popery.  "  C'est 
une  erreur  de  croire  qu'il  y  ait  d^autres  vrais  Chriiiens  ni 
d'autres  domestiques  de  la  foi,  que  les  fiddles  qui  sont  dans  le  sein 
de  VEglise  Catholique;  ceux  qui  s'en  sont  s^par6s,  ceux  qui  for- 
ment  ces  sectes,  qui  toutes  divisees  entre  elles,  ne  s^accordent 
que  pour  s'elever  centre  FEglise  Romaine,  la  seuU  virHablef^ 
tons  ceux-l&  ne  sont  point  enfants  de  I'Eglise  :  comme  ils  ne  re- 
connaissent  point  celle-ci  pour  leur  Mire  sur  la  terre^  ils  ne 
doivent point  espirer  d^ avoir  Dieupour  Fh'e  dans  le  cieL  L'Eglise 
est  FArche  hors  laquelle  il  viy  a  point  de  salut  /"  We  had 
thought  that  all  true  Christians  belong  to  the  true  Church  here, 
and  might  hope  for  admission  into  the  Church  above ;  but  no ; 
the  Christianity  of  Bacon  and  Boyle  is  admitted,  nevertheless 
they  were  Protestants,  and  as  Protestants  they  must  be  excluded. 
And  yet  occasionally  we  discover  some  traces  of  a  natural  re- 
lenting— some  indications  of  a  certain  degree  of  indecision. 
They  are  once  called  "  nos  freres  sSparSs ;"  and  the  definition 
of  the  Church  is  sometimes  made  wide  enough  to  embrace  all  in 
every  place  who  profess  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  ob- 
serve the  ordinances  of  his  house. 

We  cannot  of  course  attempt,  within  our  assigned  limits,  to 
offer  a  detailed  criticism  on  the  various  treatises,  extending^  as 
we  are  told,  to  somewhere  about  150  octavo  volumes,  which 
are  comprised  in  sixteen  folios,  closely  printed  in  double  columns ; 
but,  on  a  general  survey  of  their  contents,  we  have  collected  a 
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few  notabilia  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  at  once  the  general 
plan  of  the  work,  and  the  method  in  which  it  is  executed. 

The  selections  from  the  writings  of  Tebtullian,  which  form 
the  first  article  in  the  series,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  two- 
fold object  which  the  editor  has  kept  steadily  in  view  through- 
out— his  one  object  being  the  defence  of  Christianity  in  general, 
he  has  given  lertullian's  Apology  against  the  Gentiles,  and 
his  other  object  being  the  defence  of  Catholicism  in  particular, 
he  has  added  Tertullian's  Treatise  "  De  Praescriptionibus  Hse- 
reticorum."  This  "  unique  argument  des  Prescriptions,"  is  said 
to  be  vastly  effectual,  and  it  certainly  is  very  convenient :  it  is 
described  as  *'  a  peremptory  exception  which  the  defendant  is 
entitled  to  take  against  the  assailant,  and  by  which  the  latter  is 
non-suited,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  title  to  plead,  without 
entering  at  all  into  the  consideration  of  his  reasons  or  his  method." 
And  with  this  formidable  weapon  Tertullian  is  said  to  have 
vanquished  all  the  sects  that  were  hostile  to  the  Church,  "  withovt 
refuting  any  of  their  arguments — without  even  examining  any  of 
their  doctrines^  Why  then  did  Tertullian  publish  his  Apology? 
why  did  he  enter  on  a  formal  refutation  of  the  errors  of  Marcion  I 
why  did  he  argue  and  redargue  as  if  everything  depended  on 
the  strength  of  his  proofs  ?  and  why  do  his  Popish  Translators 
reproduce  his  arguments  in  defence  of  Christianity  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ?  Surely  if  Prescription  had  already  taken  place  while 
he  lived,  and  were  sufficient  of  itself  to  bar  all  pleas  whether  of 
infidels  or  of  heretics,  it  must  have  been  confirmed  by  the  lapse 
of  1600  years ;  and  yet  even  the  Church  of  Eome  will  not  leave 
the  cause  to  rest  upon  it ;  she  eagerly  lays  hold  of  every  sub- 
sidiary prop  which  reason  may  furnish,  and  does  not  disdain  even 
to  accept  the  aid  of  Leland,  and  Chalmers,  and  Keith. 

We  gladly  accept  the  version  of  Origen's  reply  to  Celsus,  and 
the  two  great  works  of  Eusebius — the  latter  being  still  a  de- 
sideratum in  our  own  language.  The  treatise  selected  from  the 
writings  of  Augustine  is  too  brief  to  afibrd  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  apologetics  of  the  author  of  "  The  City  of  God." 
In  these  cases  the  rule  of  translating  the  entire  treatise  has  been 
adhered  to,  but  we  are  now  introduced  to  a  class  of  writings 
which  are  presented  only  in  fragments,  and  these  fragments  are 
selected  and  arranged  without  any  intelligible  principle  other 
than  the  mere  taste  of  the  translator.  Thus,  after  a  long  dis- 
quisition, entitled,  "  The  Christianity  of  Montaigne,"  in  which  the 
philosophical  sceptic  is  declared  to  have  been  a  sound  believer 
and  a  true  Catholic,  nay,  all  but  inspired,  if  we  can  believe  his 
enthusiastic  panegyrist,  who  does  not  scruple  to  say,  "  L^ Esprit 
de  Dieu  semblait  dieter^  et  Montaigne  tenir  la  plumej^  we  are 
presented  with  a  long  series  of  extracts  from  the  Natural  Theo- 
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logj'  of  Raymond  de  Sebonde,  accompanied  with  a  corresponding 
series  of  extracts  from  Montaigne's  Essays^  and  these  are  strung 
together  without  any  discernible  principle  of  connexion. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  immortal  Bacon  ;  and  we  are  grati- 
fied to  find  that,  although  not  a  Catholic,  he  is  recognised  as  a 
Christian,  while  his  great  merits  as  the  Father  of  Inductive 
Science  are  frankly  acknowledged.  In  a  preliminary  discourse, 
containing  some  interesting  literary  notices  illustrative  of  the 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained  of  the  Baconian  philo- 
sophy on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  France,  the  translator 
confesses,  that,  in  common  with  many  writers  of  the  Bomish 
Church,  he  entertained  a  very  natural  prejudice  against  Bacon 
on  account  of  the  encom.iums  which  had  been  pronounced  upon 
him  by  the  Encyclopaedists  and  other  enemies  of  Christianity ; 
but  adds,  that  this  prejudice  was  entirely  dissipated  by  a  careful 
study  of  his  writings,  and  gave  place  to  a  sentiment  of  profound 
admiration,  not  only  of  his  genius,  but  of  his  piety.  It  is  not  a 
little  strange  that,  when  Komish  writers  abroad  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  religious  spirit  of  Bacon,  some  liberals  in  our  own 
country  have  not  scrupled  to  hint  at  the  Atheistic  tendency  of 
his  system,  and  have  even  had  the  effrontery  to  affirm,  that  his 
professed  belief  in  God  was  a  necessary  expedient  for  retaining 
his  Chancellorship  I*  The  revolting  imputations  of  Atkinson  and 
Martineau  are  similar  to  those  which  were  long  since  broached 
by  the  author  of  the  Analysis  of  Bacon's  Philosophy^ublished  in 
1755,  by  which  he  was  for  the  most  part  known  in  France :  and 
they  are  answered  by  anticipation  in  this  preliminary  discourse. 

Thus  far  we  are  indebted  to  our  French  neighbours  for  the 
vindication  of  our  illustrious  countryman :  but  we  cannot  ap- 
prove of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  exhibited  his  views  by 
means  of  garbled  extracts^  nor  of  the  use  which  they  have  some- 
times made  of  his  remarks  on  disputed  points  of  doctrine.  Thus, 
we  are  told  that  Bacon  was  a  Protestant,  but  that  in  his  con- 
fession of  faith  there  is  nothing  that  might  not  be  assented  to  by 
a  member  of  the  Romish  Church.  This  might  have  been  per- 
fectly true ;  for  the  Romish  Church  having  added  the  creed  of 
Pope  Pius  to  the  articles  of  the  earlier  creeds,  a  Protestant  who 
ex  animo  believes  in  the  latter,  might  possibly  construct  a  con- 
fession from  which  a  Roman  Catholic  need  not  dissent :  but  we 
greatly  doubt  whether  a  staunch  Romanist  could,  consistently 
with  his  belief  in  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  subscribe 
the  noble  testimony  of  Bacon,  when  he  says,  "  that  the  Church 
hath  no  power  over  the  Scriptures,  to  teach  or  command  any 


*  "  Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man's  Nature  and  Development,"  by  H.  G.  A^kinaoii, 
Esq.,  and  Harriet  Martineau.    London,  1851.    Pp.  174,  182, 220,  265. 
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thing  contrary  to  the  written  Word,  but  is  as  the  ark  wherein 
the  tables  of  the  first  testament   were   kept   and   preserved; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Church  hath  only  the  custody  and  delivery 
over  of  the  Scriptures  committed  unto  the  same ;  together  with 
the  interpretation  of  them,  but  such  only  as  is  conceived  from 
themselves"     We  are  told  again,  that  Bacon  always  speaks  re- 
spectfully of  the  Pope :  that  if  he  opposed  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Romish  See,  he  did  so  only  as  the  defenders  of  the  Gallican 
liberties  have  done ;  and  that  he  often  praised  the  writings  of  the 
scholastic  divines.     Let  Bacon  speak  for  himself.*     "  It  was 
great  blasphemy,  when  the  devil  said,  '  1  will  ascend  and  be  like 
the  Highest;''  but  it  is  greater  blasphemy  to  personate  God,  and 
bring  him  in  saying,  ^  I  will  descend  and  be  like  the  prince  of 
darknessJ'\    And  what  is  it  better  to  make  the  cause  of  religion 
descend  to  the  cruel  and  miserable  actions  of  murthering  princes, 
butchery  of  people,  and  subversion  of  states  and  governments. 
Surely  this  is  to  bring  down  the  Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  the 
likeness  of  a  dove,  in  the  shape  of  a  vulture  or  raven ;  and  to 
set,  out  of  the  bark  of  a  Christian  Church,  a  flag  of  a  bark  of 
pirates  and  assassins.     Therefore  it  is  most  necessary  that  the 
Church  by  doctrine  and   decree,  princes  by  their  sword,,  and 
all  learnings,  both  christian  and  moral,  as  by  their  mercury  rod, 
do  damn  and  send  to  hell  for  ever  those  facts  and  opinions 
tending  to  the  support  of  the  same,  as  hath  been  already  in  good 
part  done."     In  another  place,t  he  speaks  of  the  Reformation 
in  these  terms :  "  The  purity  of  Religion,  which  is  a  benefit  in- 
estimable, and  was  in  the  time  of  all  former  princes,  until  the 
days  of  her  Majesty's  father  of  famous  memory,  unheard  of. 
Out  of  which  purity  of  religion  have  since  ensued,  beside  the 
principal  effect  of  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  three 
points  of  great  consequence  to  the  civil  state.     One,  the  stay  of 
a  mighty  treasure  within  the  realm,  which  in  foretimes  was 
drawn  forth  to  Rome.     Another,  the  dispersion  and  distribution 
of  those  revenues,  amounting  to  a  third  part  of  the  land  of  the 
realm,  and  that  of  the  goodliest  and  the  richest  sort,  which  here- 
tofore was  unprofitably  spent  in  monasteriesj  into  such  hands  as 
by  whom  the  realm  receiveth,  at  this  day,  service  and  strength, 
and  many  great  houses  have  been  set  up  and  augmented.     The 
third,  the  managing  and  enfranchising  of  the  regal  dignity  from 
the  recognition  of  a  foreign  superior H     And  in  answer  to  the 
favourite  argument  of  Papists  founded  on  the  existence  of  sects 
and  divisions  in  the  Protestant  Church,  he  says,  "  that  the 
Church  of  God  hath  been  in  all  ages  subject  to  contentions  and 
schisms :  the  tares  were  not  sown  but  where  the  wheat  was  sown 
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before.     Oar  Saviour  Christ  delivered  it  for  an  ill  note  to  have 
outward  peace.^'     ^^  And  reason  teacheth  us,  that  in  ignaranee 
and  implied  belief  it  is  easy  to  agree,  as  colours  agree  in  me  dark; 
or  if  any  country  decline  into  Atheism,  the  controversies  wax 
dainty,  because  men  do  think  religion  scarce  worth  the  fidling 
out  for ;  so  as  it  is  weak  divinity  to  account  controversies  an  iU 
sign  in  the  ChurchJ^    Bacon's  Protestantism  can  scarcely  be 
questioned  after  reading  these  explicit  testimonies:  bat  by  a 
peculiar  sort  of  management,  whicn  has  of^en  been  resorted  to 
oy  Popish  controversialists,  his  writings  may  be  garbled,  and  the 
reader  may  be  misled  by  partial  quotations.     \Ve  have  some 
amusing  instances  of  this  in  the  compilation  of  M.  Emery.     He 
translates  a  large  portion  of  ^^  The  Characters  of  a  believing 
Christian,  in  paradoxes  and  seeming  contradictions  :"*  bat  on 
comparing  the  translation  with  the  original,  we  find  that  the 
first  four  paragraphs  are  entirely  omitted ;  that  the  fifth  is  in 
one  important  respect  mistranslated;  for  Bacon's  words,  ^^He 
believes  God  accepts  him  in  these  services  wherein  he  is  able  to 
find  many  faults,"  are  rendered  thas — ''  il  croit  que  des  actions 
oil  Dieu  pent  lui  reprocher  bien  des  fautes,  servent  h  sajuetificor 
aon;"t — that  the  sixth  is  added  with  some  alterations  to  the  fifth; 
that  the  seventh  is  abbreviated ;  that  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth 
are  omitted — the  latter  for  this  good  reason  apparently,  that  it 
condemns  the  worship  of  angels ;  and  this  is  only  a  specimen  of 
the  mode  in  which  several  w^orks  are  given  which  are  described 
on  the  general  title-page  as  ^^  reproduites  integkaltcment,  non 
par  extraits."    Bacon's  "  Advertisement  touching  the  C<mtro* 
versies  of  the  Church  of  England,"  is  given  only  in  part,  and 
that  too  in  detached  fragments :  and  his  noble  introdactioOi  in 
which  he  expressly  contrasts  the  controversies  which  Protestants 
have  waged  among  themselves,  with  the  more  vital  questions  be- 
tween them  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  entirely  suppressed* 

In  connexion  with  the  illustrious  Bacon,  we  cannot  refirain 
from  referring  to  the  treatment  which  another  of  our  most  dis^ 
tinguished  countrymen  has  received  at  the  hand  of  the  editor 
and  his  associates— we  mean  the  truly  excellent  and  amiable 
EoBERT  Boyle.  Of  all  his  admirable  treatises  one  only  is 
given  in  this  voluminous  collection,  viz.,  his  ^^  Dissertation  on 
the  profound  reverence  which  is  due  to  God ;"  and  while  his 
enlightened  zeal  for  the  cause  of  revealed  religion  is  explicitly 
acknowledged,  the  truly  Catholic  spirit  which  prompted  him  to 
found  the  noble  Lectureship  whicn  bears  his  name,  and  which 
dictated  the  terms  of  his  bequest,  is  so  ill  appreciated  by  his 
Eomish  commentators,  that  they  afiect  to  find  in  it  a  proof  of 

. .       -  -  -  ^  ^  _     _  ■      a^^_^.^ 

*  Bacon,  II.  494.    Demonstrations  Evangd.,  II.  712,  789. 
t  Ibid.y  II.  600.    Demonstrations  Evangel.,  II.  713, 902. 
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the  inherent  weakness  of  Protestantism,  or  at  least  of  his  want 
of  confidence  in  its  stability.  For  several  timesy  in  different 
parts  of  the  work,  we  have  the  same  miserably  low-minded  esti** 
mate  of  the  motives  which  induced  that  truly  noble  man  to 
found  a  lectureship  on  ^^  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
general^  which  should  not  enter  on  the  discussion  of  those  con- 
troversies by  which  Christians  were  divided  among  themselves." 
Thus  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "Demonstrations  Evan- 
g^liques,"  after  quoting  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  as  providing 
"  pour  un  certain  non^re  de  sermons  qu^on  doit  prScher  toutes 
les  ann^es  sur  les  v6rit6s  de  la  Eeligion  Chretienne  en  general, 
sans  entrer  dans  les  disputes  particuli&res  qui  divisent  les  Chre- 
tiens," the  writer  adds,  "  il  sentait  que  la  secte  qvkil  professait  ns 
fiagnerait  rien  a  cette  disomsionJ^  And  again  in  the  siath  vo- 
ume,  ^'  on  aper9oit  facilement,  d'apr^s  la  aisposition  qu'on  vient 
de  lire,  que  le  testateur,  iniimemmt  convainou  de  la  foiblesse  des 
sectes  Protestantesy  craignit  de  les  detruire  toutes,  et  la  sienne  en 
particulier,  en  les  mettant  aux  prises,  et  jugea  k  propos,  pour 
eviter  ce  danger,  de  s'attacher  k  la  defense  du  Christianisme  eu 
general."  (I)  Surely  it  might  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  any 
candid  Catholic  that  the  defence  of  Christianity  is  one  thing, 
and  the  defence  of  any  particular  denomination  of  Christians 
another ;  and  that  to  such  a  lofty  and  comprehensive  mind  as 
that  of  Robert  Boyle  it  might  seem  to  be  expedient  to  unite  all 
the  churches  of  Christendom  in  defence  of  their  common  cause, 
by  excluding  from  his  lectureship  everything  that  might  tend  to 
revive  unnecessarily  the  points  of  comparatively  minor  moment 
on  which  they  differed  among  themselves.  And,  strange  to  say, 
this  more  liberal  view  of  the  matter  is  given  by  the  French 
translator  of  Samuel  Clarke's  Demonstration,  which  is  inserted 
in  the  Jifth  volume  of  the  <^  Demonstrations ;"  for,  notwithstand-^ 
ing  their  common  connexion  with  the  Romish  Church,  and  the 
vigilant  editorial  supervision  of  Abb^  Migne,  the  translators  are 
not  always  found  to  be  of  the  same  mind.  After  narrating  the 
terms  of  the  bequest,  it  is  added,  "  il  fit  plus,  car  il  prit  soin  de 
marquer  en  general  le  sujet  sur  lequel  il  entendait  que  cette 
lecture  rould,t.  II  interdit  k  ceux  qui  entreraient  dans  la  car- 
rifere  qu'il  ouvrait  la  controverse  centre  les  sectes  particuliferes 
qui  partagent  le  Christianisme.  II  y  a  tout  lieu  de  croire  que 
les  sages  reflexions  que  cet  habile  homme  avait  faites  sur  la 
manie  de  predicateurs  qui,  dans  presque  tons  les  pays,  s'achar- 
nent  sur  des  disputes  de  neant,  pendant  qu'ils  negligent  les 
matiferes  les  plus  importantes ;  il  y  a,  dis-je,  tout  lieu  de  croire 
que  ces  reflexions  ont  produit  la  cause  de  son  codicille  qui  res- 
treint  la  lecture  en  question  aux  veritis  ginerales  et  aux  prin>- 
cipes  de  la  foi."     .     .     .     .     "II  ordonna  en  un  mot  que  cette 
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lecture  fdt  toute  employee  a  mettre  en  evidence  les  preaves  de 
la  v^rite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  et  k  les  defendre  centre  les 
attaques  des  infideles,  notoirement  tels,  comme  sont  les  Ath^es^ 
les  Deistes,  les  Paiens,  les  Juifs,  et  les  Mahometans,  sans 
toucher  aux  controverses  que  les  diverses  Societ6s  de  Chretiens 
ont  les  unes  avec  les  autres."  The  plan  of  the  "  Demonstrations 
Evangeliques"  proceeds  on  a  different  principle ;  it  attempts  to 
combine  the  defence  of  Christianity  with  the  vindication  of 
Popery,  and  is  as  much  directed  against  the  Protestant  as 
against  the  infidel  cause.  We  think  that  M.  Abb^  Migne  had 
done  well  to  imitate  the  example  of  Robert  Boyle,  and  that,  in 
doing  so,  he  would  have  shewn  more  of  a  truly  Catholic  spirit, 
and  less  of  a  narrow  sectarian  bigotry. 

On  the  whole,  this  collection  of  "Demonstrations  Evang6- 
liques,^  although  far  from  being  either  complete  or  in  all  respects 
unexceptionable,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  sacred  literature. 
It  offers,  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  in  a  commodious  form,  a  French 
version  of  some  standard  works ;  and  did  it  contain  nothing  else 
than  the  massive  treatises  of  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Huet,  it 
might  be  accepted  with  gratitude  by  every  student  of  Apologetics. 
But  it  contains  much  more.  It  places  before  the  English  reader 
many  treatises  well  known  on  the  Continent,  but  hitherto  almost 
inaccessible  to  ourselves,  which  possess  a  high  value,  both  in  a 
literary  and  theological  point  of  view  :  such  as,  the  comprehen- 
sive work  of  Statler  on  the  " Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religion;** 
the  "  Historic  Proof,"  by  Beauzee ;  the  "  Philosophy  of  Religion," 
by  the  Abbe  Para  du  Phanjhas ;  and  the  Poems  of  Cardinal  de 
Bernis  and  of  Cardinal  Polignac,  ("  La  Religion  Veng6e  "  and 
"Anti-Lucretius,")  and  some  others,  which  have  hitherto  been 
comparatively  little  known  to  the  English  reader.  And  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  may  be  salutary  to  our  Continental 
neighbours  themselves  to  be  made  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
standard  works  of  our  great  English  apologists :  and  that  the 
translations  of  such  treatises  as  those  of  Clarke,  Lesley,  Stanhope, 
West,  Bentley,  Littleton,  Warburton,  Chalmers,  and  Keith,  may 
lead  some  at  least  of  the  more  candid  Churchmen  of  Rome  to 
concur  with  the  distinguished  Abbe  Guen^e  in  saying,  "  Rendons 

1'ustice  k  la  nation  Anglaise,  quoique  maintenant  notre  ennemie. 
1  est  glorieux  pour  elle  que  la  religion  Chr^tienne  y  trouve  des 
defenseurs  si  z61es  parmi  ceux  qui  y  occupent  les  premiers  raugs 
dans  la  litterature,  et  les  plus  hautes  places  dans  TEtat.  Noos 
accusons  souvent  I'Angleterre  comme  la  source  de  Tincr^dnliti 
parmi  nous :  et  de  son  c6t6,  elle  nous  rend  bien  ce  reproche ; 
mais,  ilfaut  ravouer,  si  Ton  ne  saurait  nier  que  la  religion  n'ait 
^te  souvent  et  vivement  attaquee  par  quelques  ecrivains  de  ciette 
nation,  elle  n^a  guere  ete  nulle  part  plus  savamment  difendue,^^ 
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Art.  in. — 1.  Royalty  and  Republicanism  in  Italy.     By  Joseph 

Mazzini.     London,  1850. 
2    Italy  in  1848.     By  Mariotti.     London,  1851. 

3.  Taschenbuch  der  Ne^iesten  Geschichte,     Von  Robt.   Prutz. 
Dessau,  1851. 

4.  Germuny  in  1850 ;  its  Courts y  Camps y  and  People.     By  the 
Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury.     London,  1850. 

Probably  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  world  has 
never  seen  a  year  so  eventful  and  distracting  as  1848.  It  seemed 
like  a  century  compressed  into  a  lustrum.  Never  was  there  a 
year  so  distinguished  beyond  all  previous  example  by  the  magni- 
tude and  the  multiplicity  of  its  political  changes — by  the  violence 
of  the  shock  which  it  gave  to  the  framework  of  European  society 
— by  the  oscillations  of  opinion  and  success  between  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  Continental  struggle.  Never  was  there  a 
year  so  pregnant  with  instruction  and  with  warning — so  rich  in 
all  the  materials  of  wisdom  both  for  sovereign  and  for  people — 
so  crowded  with  wrecks  and  niins,  with  the  ruins  of  ancient 
grandeur,  and  the  wrecks  of  glorious  anticipations — so  filled  with 
splendid  promises  and  paltry  realizations,  with  hopes  brilliant 
and  fantastic  as  fairy-land,  with  disappointments  dismal  and 
bitter  as  the  grave.  Thrones,  which  but  yesterday  had  seemed 
based  upon  the  everlasting  hills,  shattered  in  a  day ;  sovereigns, 
whose  wisdom  had  become  a  proverb,  and  sovereigns  whose 
imbecility  had  been  notorious,  alike  flying  from  their  capi- 
tals, and  abdicating  without  a  natural  murmur  or  a  gall  apt 
struggle ;  rulers,  who  had  long  been  the  embodiment  of  obstinate 
resistance  to  all  popular  demands,  vying  with  each  other  in  the 
promptitude  and  the  extent  of  their  concessions ;  statesmen  of 
the  longest  experience,  the  deepest  insight,  the  acutest  talent — 
statesmen  like  Mettemich  and  Guizot — bafHed,  beaten,  and 
chased  away,  and  reaching  their  foreign  banishment  only  to 
turn  and  gaze  with  a  melancholy  and  bewildered  air  on  the 
Scroulem£nt  of  schemes  and  systems  of  policy,  the  construction  of 
which  had  been  the  labour  of  a  lifetime ;  eminent  men  sinking 
into  obscurity,  and  going  out  like  snuff;  obscure  men  rising  at 
one  bound  into  eminence  and  power;  ambitious  men  finding 
the  objects  of  their  wildest  hopes  suddenly  placed  within  their 
grasp ;  Utopian  dreamers  staggered  and  intoxicated  by  seeing 
their  most  gorgeous  visions  on  the  point  of  realization  ;  patriots 
beholding  the  sudden  and  miraculous  advent  of  that  liberty 
which  they  had  prayed  for,  fought  for,  suffered  for,  through 
years  of  imprisonment,  poverty,  and  exile;  nations,  which  had 
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long  pined  in  darkness,  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the  blaze  of 
instantaneous  light ;  the  powerful  smitten  with  impotence ;  the 
peasant  and  the  bondsman  endowed  with  freedom  and  unresisted 
might ;  the  first  last  and  the  last  first ; — such  were  the  strange 
phenomena  of  that  marvellous  era,  which  took  away  the  breath 
of  the  beholder,  which  the  journalist  was  unable  to  keep  pace 
with,  and  "  which  panting  Time  toiled  after  in  vain.*' 

The  year  openea  with  apparent  tranquillity.    In  two  quarters 
only  of  Europe  had  there  been  any  indications  of  the  coming 
earthquake ;  and  to  both  of  these  the  eyes  of  all  friends  of  firee- 
dom  were  turned  with  hopeful  interest  and  earnest  sympathy. 
The  first  dawn  of  a  new  day  had  arisen  in  a  country  where  least 
of  all  it  could  have  been  looked  for — in  Rome.     There,  in  a 
state  long  renowned  for  the  most  corrupt,  imbecile,  mischievous 
administration  of  the  western  world,  a  new  Pope,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  full  of  respect  for  his  sacred  office,  and  deeply  impressed  with 
the  solemn  responsibilities  of  his  high  position,  set  himself  with 
serious  purpose  and  a  single  mind,  tnough  with  limited  views 
and  inadequate  capacities,  to  the  task  of  cleansing  those  Augean 
stables  from  the  accumulated  filth  of  centuries.    He  commenced 
reform — where  reform,  though  most  rare,  is  alwavB  the  most 
safe — from  above ;  he  purified  the  grosser  parts  oi  the  old  ad- 
ministrative system ;  he  shewed  an  active  determination  to  put 
down  all  abuse,  and  to  give  his  people  the  benefit  of  a  really 
honest  government ;  he  ventured  on  the  bold  innovation,  in  it- 
self a  mighty  boon  and  a  strange  progress,  of  appointing  laymen 
to  offices  of  state ;  and,  finally,  he  convoked  a  representative  as- 
sembly, and  gave  the  Romans  a  ox>nstitution — the  first  they  had 
seen  since  the  days  of  Rienzi.     His  people  were,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  warmly  grateful  for  the  gifts,  and  entnusiastio- 
ally  attached  to  the  person^  of  their  excellent  Pontifi*;  all  Europe 
looked  on  with  delight ;  Pio  Nono  was  the  hero  of  the  day ;  and 
everything  seemed  so  safe,  so  wise,  so  happy,  that  we  felt  justified 
in  hoping  that  a  new  day  had  really  dawned  upon  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  world. 

Sicily,  too,  had  about  the  same  time  entered  upon  a  struf^l^ 
to  recover  some  portion  of  her  promised  fireedom  and  her  stmen 
rights.  Her  wrongs  had  been  so  flagrant,  so  manifold,  so  mon- 
strous ;  the  despotism  under  which  she  groaned  was  at  once  so 
incapable,  so  mean,  so  low,  so  brutal;  her  condition  was  so 
wretched,  and  her  capabilities  so  vast,  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
world  went  with  her  in  her  struggle  with  her  false  and  bad  op- 
pressor. All  ranks  of  her  citizens  were  unanimous  in  their  re- 
solution of  resistance ;  even  the  priests,  elsewhere  the  ready  tools 
of  tyranny,  here  fought  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  bles^  th« 
arms  and  banners  of  the  reformers ;  and  what  was  still  more 
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remarkable,  and  of  more  hopefal  augury,  all  classes  seemed  to 
put  mutual  jealousies  aside,  and  to  be  actuated  by  the  same 
spirit  of  sincere,  self-denying,  self-sacrificing  patriotism.  Their 
demands  were  moderate  but  firm,  and  so  reasonable,  that  the 
mere  fact  of  such  demands  having  to  be  made,  was  an  indelible 
disgrace  to  Naples.  So  far,  too,  their  course  had  been  singularly 
cautious ;  they  had  committed  no  blunder,  they  had  displayed 
no  sanguinary  passion,  and  no  violent  excitement,  and  it  was 
impossible  not  to  hope  everything  fi:om  a  contest  so  wisely  con- 
ducted, and  so  unimpeachably  just.  At  length,  on  the  8th  of 
February,  the  Sicilians  having  been  everywhere  victorious,  the 
preliminaries  of  an  arrangement  with  the  king  of  Naples  were 
agreed  to,  on  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  1812.  So  far  all 
went  well. 

In  the  meantime,  excited  or  warned  by  the  example  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Komans,  other  Italian  princes 
began  to  move  in  the  path  of  improvement.  The  Kibl?  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  King  ot  Naples, 
promised  a  constitution  to  their  subjects,  and  actually  took  mea- 
sures for  carrying  these  promises  into  effect.  The  excitement 
soon  reached  Lombardy  ;  popular  movements  took  place  at 
Milan,  but  were  repressed  by  the  Austrian  Government  with 
even  more  than  wonted  promptitude  and  severity.  Hungary  had 
for  some  years  been  mating  great  efforts  towards  national  im- 
provement, and  some  relaxation  of  the  old  feudal  privileges,  as 
well  as  towards  a  recovery  of  their  old  constitutional  liberties ; 
but  Austria  had  steadily  repressed  all  such  exertions ;  and  a  long 
course  of  perfidy  and  oppression  had  at  lengtli  so  exasperated  the 
Hungarians,  and  united  all  parties  among  them  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  that  it  became  evident  that  the  contest  was  ap- 
proaching to  an  open  rupture. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  the  French  Revolution 
of  February  came  like  an  earthquake,  astounding  nations,  "  and, 
with  fear  of  change,  perplexing  monarchs."  The  events  which 
ensued  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  men.  The  democratic 
party  throughout  the  whole  of  central  Europe  burned  to  follow 
the  example  of  a  movement  the  success  of  which  had  been  so 
signal  and  so  prompt.  The  effect  was  electric ;  but  not  every- 
where, nor  altogether,  wholesome.  The  friends  of  freedom  felt 
that  the  time  was  come  to  assert  their  cause,  and  to  claim,  with- 
out fear  of  a  refusal,  the  rights  so  long  withheld ;  while  those 
nations  which  had  already  taken  some  steps  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  free  institutions,  and  had  hitherto  deemed  their  progress 
rapid  and  brilliant  beyond  their  most  sanguine  anticipations,  now 
began  to  regard  it  as  tardy,  jog-troty  and  inadequate.  They 
looked  askance  on  constitutional  monarchy,  and  began  to  sigh 
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for  a  republic.  The  arrangement  between  the  Sicilians  and  their 
sovereign,  which  had  been  all  but  concluded,  was  broken  off,  in 
consequence  of  an  augmentation  of  the  popular  demands ;  while 
Tuscany,  Sardinia,  and  Home  began  to  think  their  liberal  miers 
scarce  liberal  enough.  At  Berlin,  where  some  tardy  steps  had 
at  length  been  taken  towards  the  advent  of  a  constitational 
government,  the  people  were  anxious  to  get  on  faster  than  the  fears 
or  the  opinions  of  the  monarch  could  go  with  them ;  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  and  a  sanguinary  contest  of  two  days'  duration 
desolated  the  city,  and  terminated  in  the  scarcely  veiled  defeat 
of  the  crown.  This  was  on  the  18th  of  March.  On  the  6th, 
an  insurrection  took  place  at  Munich,  which  resulted  in  the  ex- 
action of  extensive  reforms,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  followed 
by  the  abdication  of  the  king.  On  the  14th,  a  revolution  broke 
out  at  Vienna,  which  ended  in  the  flight  of  Prince  Mettemichy 
and  the  proclamation  of  a  representative  government.  On  the 
19th  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  of  Milan,  and  a  provisional 
government  was  established  in  Lombardy.  Thus,  in  a  month 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  whole  of  central 
Europe  was  revolutionized. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  these  astounding  events,  the  like  of 
which  were  assuredly  never  crowded  into  so  brief  a  portion  of 
time.  The  popular  party — the  friends  of  free  institutions  and 
constitutional  rule— everywhere  aroused  and  everywhere  trium- 
phant, achieving,  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  which  partook  of  the 
miraculous,  the  most  decisive  victories  over  the  oldest,  sternest, 
rustiest  administrative  systems  of  Europe, — were  everywhere  fol- 
lowed by  the  sympathy,  the  admiration,  and  the  prayers  of  all 
lovers  of  humanity,  and  everywhere  strong  with  the  strength 
which  such  sympathy  must  alwavs  give. 

Where  now  are  all  tholse  bright  prospects  vanished? — which 
of  all  those  mighty  changes  have  become  permanent? — what 
has  been  the  enduring  fruit  of  all  these  brilliant  victories  ? — 
where  now  are  to  be  found  all  those  fresh,  young,  sanguine  con- 
stitutions? With  scarcely  an  exception,  everything  lias  fallen 
back  into  its  old  condition.  In  nearly  every  state  the  old  demon 
of  despotism  has  returned,  bringing  with  it  worse  devils  than 
itself.  Hungary  and  Ilesse  are  crushed ;  Bavaria  has  been  de- 
graded into  the  brutal  tool  of  a  more  brutal  tyrant ;  the  Prussian 
people  are  sullen,  desponding,  and  disarmed,  and  the  Prussian 
Government  sunk  into  a  terrible  abyss  of  degradation  ;  Austria 
has  a  new  emperor,  more  insolently  despotic  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors for  many  a  long  year ;  and  throughout  Germany  con- 
stitutional liberty  has  been  effectually  trampled  out.  In  Italy, 
Venice  and  Lombardy  have  been  reconquered,  and  are  now  ex- 
periencing the  vce  victis ;  Tuscany  is  worse,  because  more  Aus- 
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trian  than  before,  and  alarmed  at  the  peril  she  has  incurred ;  the 
small  duchies  are  as  bad  as  ever — they  could  not  be  worse ;  the 
Pope,  terrified  out  of  his  benevolence  and  his  patriotism,  has 
been  restored  by  foreign  arms,  and  the  old  ecclesiastical  abomi- 
nations are  reinstated  in  their  old  supremacy ;  while  Naples  and 
Sicily  are  again  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  most  imbecile  and 
brutal  of  the  incurable  race  of  Bourbons.  Two  short  years  have 
passed  away  since  Europe  presented  to  the  lover  of  liberty  and 
human  progress  the  most  smiling  aspect  she  had  ever  worn ; — and 
in  this  brief  space  of  time,  an  inexorable  destiny  has  gathered 
together  all  the  far  reaching  anticipations,  all  the  noble  prospects, 
all  the  rapid  conquests,  all  the  rich  achievements  of  that  memor- 
able era,  and  covered  them  over  with  these  two  narrow  words — 
Hie  jacet. 

Even  patriots  like  ourselves,  who  stood  aloof  from  actual  par- 
ticipation in  the  strife,  viewing  its  vicissitudes  with  the  simple 
interest  of  spectators,  and  who  had  no  personal  concern  in  the 
issue,  might  well  be  disheartened  at  such  tremendous  reverses 
and  such  extreme  reaction.  The  cup  of  hope  was  probably  never 
filled  so  full,  or  approached  so  near  to  the  lips  that  were  not  to 
drink  it.  A  victory  so  nearly  gained,  and  so  entirely  lost — suc- 
cess so  brilliant  and  complete,  followed  by  failure  so  disastrous 
and  so  crushing — has  scarcely  ever  been  recorded  in  history. 
But  we  are  too  firm  believers  in  human  progress  to  imagine  that 
even  in  this  case  the  defeat  has  been  as  total  and  thorough  as  it 
appears ;  nay,  we  are  convinced  that  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
retrogression  there  has  been  actual  advance  ;  that  in  spite  of  all 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  the  years  1848,  1849,  1850,  have 
not  been  lost  to  the  onward  march  of  humanity;  that  the  cause 
of  freedom — though  often  fought  so  ill,  though  stained  with 
some  excesses,  though  tarnished  by  so  many  follies,  though  (wer- 
shadowed  for  the  moment  by  so  dark  and  thick  a  cloud — has 
yet  on  the  whole  gained  by  the  struggle,  and  grown  stronger 
notwithstanding  its  manifest  defeat ;  and  instead,  therefore,  of 
lamenting  an  irrevocable  past,  or  endeavouring  to  allot  to  the 
various  parties  in  the  mSUe  their  respective  shares  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  common  failure,  we  shall  do  better  service  by 
attempting  to  extract  from  the  confusion  of  events  the  net  results^ 
the  residual  gain,  of  these  unexampled  years. 

The  progress  of  humanity  is  never  regular.  Freedom  and 
civilisation  advance,  externally  at  least,  by  fitful  and  spasmo- 
dic springs.  Their  march  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
flood-tide,  where  every  wave  retires,  yet  the  whole  mass  of  waters 
moves  incessantly  and  irresistibly  onwards.  But  the  similitude 
is  inaccurate,  inasmuch  as  in  human  progress  there  is  no  con- 
stant and  steady  movement,  and  no  inevitable  ebb.     A   more 
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correct  likeness  may  be  found  in  the  wave  which  is  slowly  but 
perpetually  undermining  a  vast  cliffy  covered  with  buildings  and 
crowded  with  men^  containing  monuments  which  have  endured 
for  ages,  and  results  of  energetic  industry  which  look  forward  to 
ages  more.  Everything  bears  the  impress  of  stability,  every 
individual  has  the  conviction  of  immutable  security,  save  the  few 
who  have  descended  to  the  base  of  the  cliff  and  perceived  the 
fearful  havoc  wrought  by  the  ceaseless  and  silent  toil  of  their 
unseen  destroyer.  No  warning  sound,  no  partial  sinking  of  the 
earth  gives  timely  intimation  of  the  catastrophe  which  is  pre- 

!>aring ; — till  at  length,  when  the  work  is  complete,  and  the 
bundations  wholly  washed  away,  an  accident,  a  nothing,  a 
trivial  shake,  a  rolling  of  distant  thunder,  gives  the  needed  Jar, 
and  the  whole  structure,  with  its  mighty  edifices^  its  ancient 
bulwarks,  its  modem  creations,  its  vivid,  teeming,  multitudinous 
life,  is  engulfed  in  the  destroying  sea. 

A  more  exact  one  still  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  arithmetical 
puzzle  of  our  childhood — the  snail  which  climbed  up  three  feet 
every  day,  and  slipped  down  two  feet  every  night.  The  year  1848 
was  the  climbing  day :  1849  and  1850  were  the  backslidmg  night 
Now.  in  1851,  we  can  estimate  the  two  together,  and  calciuate 
rougnly  how  much  has  on  the  whole  been  gained,  how  much 
further  forward  we  are  than  we  were  in  1847.  In  our  last 
Number  we  spoke  of  France :  her  drama  is  not  yet  played  out, 
and  its  issue  and  residual  phenomenon  no  man  can  foresee.  At 
present  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  Germany  and  Italy — 
a  sad  spectacle,  but,  closely  and  rightly  viewed,  by  no  meazu  a 
despairing  one. 

The  condition  of  these  two  countries  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  presented  some  interesting  points  of  similarity  with 
each  other,  and  of  contrast  with  France  and  England,  which  it  is 
important  to  notice.  In  all  four  countries  there  was  much  sufBsr- 
ing  and  much  discontent;  but  the  malcontents  and  the  sufferers 
belonged  to  different  classes  in  society.  In  England  and  in 
France  the  lower  orders  were  the  chief  malcontents ;  and  un- 
questionably, especially  in  the  latter  country,  they  had  much  to 
complain  of,  ana  much  to  endure.  Difficulty  of  obtaining  sub- 
sistence, actual  and  severe  privation  in  the  present,  and  no  more 
hopeful  prospects  for  the  future,  darkened  the  lot  and  soured  the 
temper  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people.  The  more  for- 
tunate saw  little  before  them  beyond  strenuous  and  ceaseless 
toil,  from  early  morning  till  late  evening,  from  precocious  child- 
hood to  premature  decrepitude.  The  less  fortunate  often  sought 
toil  in  vain,  dug  for  it  as  for  hidden  treasure,  and  founcT  it 
when  obtained,  uncertain  and  unremunerative.  A  class— of^n 
a  very  numerous  class — had  grown  up  among  them,  whom  de- 
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fective  social  arrangements  had  left  without  any  means  of  sub- 
sistence, beyond  habitual  crime  and  the  God-send  of  occasional 
insurrections. 

Nearly  all  these  were  more  or  less  uneducated,  with  passions 
unsoftened  by  culture,  and  appetites  sharpened  by  privation-^ 
excitable,  undisciplined,  and  brutal.  Such  were  always  ready 
for  any  social  or  political  convulsion — prompt  to  aid  and  aggra- 
vate it,  certain  to  complicate  and  disgrace  it.  It  is  a  fearful 
addition  to  the  perplexities  and  horrors  of  a  revolution  when  the 
mass  of  the  nation  are  destitute  and  wretched.  Germany  and 
Italy  were  in  a  singular  measure  free  from  this  element  of  con- 
fusion ;  and  in  so  far  their  path  was  wonderfully  clear  and 
easy.  In  Germany  the  orderly,  industrious,  and  simple  habits 
of  the  peasantry ;  the  general  possession  of  land  by  the  rural 
portion  of  them,  especially  in  the  Prussian  provinces ;  the  relics 
of  the  old  distribution  of  artisans  into  guilds ;  the  watchful  care 
of  the  numberless  bureaucratic  governments  to  prevent  the  too 
rapid  increase  of  this,  or  indeed  of  any  class ;  the  systematic 
care  of  Austria,  especially,  to  keep  the  lower  classes  in  a  state 
of  material  comfort ;  the  habit  in  some  states,  as  Bavaria,  of  re- 
quiring a  certificate  of  property  as  a  preliminary  to  marriage,— 
Had  combined  to  prevent  poverty,  except  in  rare  cases,  from  de- 
generating into  destitution,  so  that  there  was,  generally  speaking, 
little  physical  distress  or  suffering  among  the  mass.  The  dif- 
fusion of  elementary  education  too,  (such  as  it  was,  for  we  are 
no  amateurs  of  the  Continental  system  in  such  matters,)  pre- 
vented the  existence  of  such  utterly  savage  and  ignorant  masses 
as  were  to  be  met  with  in  France,  and  unhappily  in  England 
also.  The  same  exemption  from  squalid  misery  which  in  Ger- 
many was  due  to  care,  system,  and  culture,  was  bestowed  upon 
the  Italians  by  their  genial  climate,  their  fertile  soil,  and  their 
temperate  ancf  frugal  habits,  so  that  though  there  was  often 
poverty — though  poverty,  and,  as  we  in  England  should  regard 
It,  poverty  of  the  extremest  kind  was  frequent,  and  in  Rome  and 
Naples  almost  universal — still,  that  actual  want  of  the  bread  of 
to-day,  and  that  anxiety  for  the  bread  of  to-morrow,  which  make 
men  ready  for  any  violence  or  commotion,  were  in  the  greater 
part  of  Italy  comparatively  rare.  In  Tuscany  and  Lombardy, 
more  especially,  the  utterly  destitute  and  starving  were  a  class 
quite  unknown. 

In  both  countries,  therefore,  the  discontented  and  aspiring 
class — the  makers  of  Kevolutions — were  the  educated  and  the 
well-to-do ;  men  whose  moral,  not  whose  material,  wants  were 
starved  and  denied  by  the  existing  system ;  men  of  the  middle 
ranks,  who  found  their  free  action  impeded  at  every  step,  whose 
noblest  instincts  were  relentlessly  crushed,  whose  intellectual 
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cravings  were  famished  by  the  censorship,  and  whose  hungry  and 
avid  minds  were  compelled  daily  to  sit  down  to  a  meal  of  miser- 
able and  unrelished  pottage ;  men  of  the  upper  classes,  whose 
ambition  was  cramped  into  the  pettiest  sphere,  and  forced  into 
the  narrowest  channels,  to  whom  every  career  worthy  of  their 
energies  and  their  patriotism  was  despotically  closed,  who  were 
compelled  to  waste  their  life  and  fritter  away  their  powers  in  the 
insipid  j)lcasures  of  a  spiritless  society,  in  metaphysical  specula- 
tion, or  antiquarian  research.  Hence,  with  all  its  faults,  the 
revolution  in  Germany  and  in  Italy  had  a  far  nobler  origin,  and 
a  loftier  character  than  that  of  France ;  it  was  the  revolt  not  of 
starved  stomachs,  but  of  famished  souls ;  it  was  the  protest  of 
human  beings  against  a  tyranny  by  which  the  noblest  attributes 
of  humanity  were  affronted  and  suppressed ;  it  was  the  recoil 
from  a  listless  and  unsatisfying  life  by  men  who  felt  that  they 
were  made  for,  and  competent  to,  a  worthier  existence ;  it  was  a 
rebellion  of  hearts  who  loved  their  country,  against  a  system  by 
which  that  country  was  dishonoured,  and  its  development  im- 
peded ;  it  was  not  the  work  of  passionate,  personal,  and  party  aims, 
but  of  men  who,  however  wild  their  enthusiasm,  however  deplor- 
able their  blunders,  still  set  before  them  a  lofty  purpose,  and 
worshipped  a  high  ideal. 

The  mouvenient  party  (to  borrow  an  expressive  phrase  from  the 
French)  is  composed  in  different  countries  of  characteristically 
different  materials.  The  busy  ex-parliamentary  reformers ;  the 
radicals,  who  take  one  grievance  or  anomaly  after  another,  and 
agitate  and  grumble  till  they  have  procured  its  abolition ;  who 
have  either  originated  or  been  the  means  of  carrying  each  suc- 
cessive measure  of  reform,  are  with  us  almost  exclusively  com- 
posed of  the  active  and  practical  men  of  the  middle  classes — 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  educated  enpugh  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  whole  bearings  of  the  case,  but  distrusting 
theory,  eschewing  abstractions,  and  too  well  trained  in  the  actiial 
business  of  life  to  be  in  much  danger  from  disproportionate 
enthusiasm ;  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen,  not  perhaps  masters  of 
the  political  importance  or  full  scope  of  the  Question  at  issue, 
but  quick  to  detect  its  bearing  on  their  personal  interests,  brinj^- 
ing  to  its  examination  a  strong,  if  a  somewhat  narrow,  common 
sense,  observing  a  due  proportion  between  their  means  and  their 
ends,  and  never,  in  the  heat  of  contest,  losing  sight  of  the  main 
chance ; — these  constitute  the  centre  and  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment party  in  England,  and  have  imparted  to  all  our  innovations 
that  cliaracter  for  distinctness  of  purpose,  sobriety  of  aim,  and 
practicality  of  result,  which  has  always  marked  them. — In 
France  the  mouvement  party  has  been  composed  of  the  politicians 
by  f)rofession  or  by  taste ;  of  the  amateurs  and  adventurers  of 
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public  life ;  of  journalists,  who  had  each  their  pet  crotchet  and 
their  special  watchword,  and  who  attained  in  that  country  a  de- 
gree of  personal  influence  which  is  without  a  parallel  elsewhere ; 
of  men  to  whom  the  Republic  was  a  passion ;  of  men  to  whom 
it  was  a  dream ;  of  men  to  whom  it  opened  a  vista  rich  in  visions 
of  pillage  and  of  pleasure.    It  was  a  vast  heterogeneous  congeries 
of  all  the  impatient  suflering,  of  all  the  fermenting  discontent, 
of  all  the  unchained  and  disreputable  passions,  of  all  the  low  and 
of  all  the  lofty  ambition  of  the  community. — In  Germany,  again, 
the  mouvement  party  was  composed,  in  overwhelming  proportion, 
of  the  Burschenschaft — of  students  and  professors,  oi  young 
dreamers  and  their  dreaming  guides — men  qualified  beyond  all 
others  to  conceive  and  describe  a  glorious  Utopia,  but  disqualified 
beyond  all  others  to  embody  it  in  actual  life.     It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  everywhere  throughout  the  German  revolutions, 
the  collegians  were  prominent.     The  students  led  the  struggle 
at  Berlin  ;  the  Academic  Legion  was  for  some  time  the  ruling 
body  at  Vienna;  the  Frankfort  Assembly  was,  as  The  Times 
truly  characterized   it,   "  an  anarchy  of  professors."     We  do 
not   mean  to  say,  that  the  revolutionary  movement  was  not 
joined   and   sympathized  with   by  numbers  in  all  ranks  and 
classes — though  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  from  the  pe- 
culiar system  of  educational   training  in  Germany,  all   these 
had  gone  through  the  same  discipline,  and  been  subject  to  the 
same  influences;    but  the  tone  of  the  movement  was  given, 
its   course  directed,   and    its   limit  decided,  by  learned   men, 
whom  a  life  of  university  seclusion  and  theoretic  studies  had 
precluded  from  the  possession  of  all  practical  experience,  and  by 
young  men  fresh  from  the  scenes  and  the  heroes  of  classic  times, 
and  glowing  with  that  wild  enthusiasm,  that  passionate  but  un- 
chastened  patriotism,  those  visions  of  an  earthly  Eden  and  a 
golden  age,  and  that  unreasoning  devotion  to  everything  that 
bears  the  name  or  usurps  the  semblance  of  liberty,  which  at 
their  age  it  would  be  grievous  not  to  find.     Finally,  in  Italy, 
the  leaders  of  the  new  Reformation  were  men  of  as  pure  and 
lofty  an  enthusiasm,  but  of  far  finer  capacities,  and  of  a  sterner 
and  firmer  make  of  mind,  but  equally  untrained  in  political  ad- 
ministration, and  with  a  task  beyond  their  means ; — men,  not 
indeed  finished  statesmen  or  accurate  philosophers,  because  de- 
barred from  that  education  of  auction  which  alone  can  complete 
the  training  of  the  statesman  and  test  the  principles  of  the 
thinker, — but  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  noblest  statesmen 
and  the  profoundest  philosophers  are  made  ; — many  of  them 

**  Of  the  canvass  which  men  use 
To  make  storm  stay-sails  ;" 
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many  of  them   exhibiting  powers  for  government  and   wtr 
which  need  only  a  fairer  fiela  to  obtain  their  full  appreciation. 

It  is  natural  that  political  changes  emanating  from  bodies  so 
variously  constituted  as  these  shomd  be  widely  different  in  their 
nature  and  objects,  and  be  crowned  with  veiy  various  degrees 
of  success.  In  Italy  and  Germany  the  patriots  had  one  almost 
insuperable  difficulty  to  contend  with.  In  both  countries  the 
fatal  system  of  bureaucracy  had  paralyzed  the  ene^es  and 
dwarfed  the  political  capacities  oi  the  people.  In  Germany 
they  had  been  ruled  like  children — in  Italy  like  victims  or  like 
vanauished  slaves.  But  in  both  countries  the  whole  province  of 
administration,  even  in  its  lowest  branches,  had  been  confided  to 
a  separate  class,  set  apart  and  trained  to  that  profession,  and 
directed  and  controlled  from  head-quarters.  The  people  could 
do  nothing  except  by  official  permission  and  under  official  su- 
pervision ;  long  aisuse  produced  inevitable  disqualification ;  long 
maction  inevitable  incapacity ; — ^till  when  the  crisis  arrived,  it 
appeared  that  the  old  estabushed  functionaries  were  the  only 
men  capable  of  practical  action.  When  the  power  was  sud- 
denly thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  classes,  none 
could  be  found  among  them — in  Germany  at  least — competent 
to  use  it.  In  the  south  of  Italy  the  old  functionaries  had  always 
been  so  abominably  bad,  that  even  the  most  incompetent  and 
fresh  of  the  new  aspirants  could  not  possibly  make  worse  admi- 
nistrators. But  in  Germany  the  fact  was  as  unquestionable  as 
humiliating ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  inculcated 
by  the  time  was  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  best  contrived  sys- 
tem of  national  or  college  education  for  supplying  political 
training.  The  lower  portion  of  the  middle  classes  in  Germany 
receive  a  far  more  complete  and  careful  education  in  literary 
and  scientific  matters  than  the  same  portion  with  us ;  and  in 
the  instruction  of  the  working-classes  there  is  (or  was  lately)  no 
comparison ;  yet  our  municipal  councils,  our  vestry  meetings, 
our  boards  of  guardians,  our  numberless  voluntary  associations, 
form  normal  schools  for  statesmen  and  administrators  to  which 
the  Continent  presents  no  analogies,  and  for  which  unhappily  it 
can  furnish  no  substitutes,  and  the  want  of  which  was  most  aeeply 
felt  in  1848.  It  may  be  safely  conceded  to  the  advocates  of 
bureaucracy  and  centralization  in  this  country,  that  we  pay 
dearly  for  our  love  of  self-government  in  daily  extravagance  and 
incessant  blunders ;  but  it  must  also  be  alldwed,  after  recent 
events,  that  the  costly  experience  and  capacity  thus  acquired  is 
cheap  at  any  price. 

In  speaking,  however,  thus  severely  of  the  incapacity  dis- 
played by  the  Germans  for  the  construction  and  management  of 
constitutional  forms  of  government,  we  are  bound  to  particular- 
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ize  one  remarkable  exception — ^an  exception  so  signal  and  in- 
structive as  to  inspire  the  most  sanguine  hopes  for  the  success 
of  the  Germans  in  this  new  career,  when  the  next  opportunity 
shall  be  aflForded  them  of  shewing  how  far  they  have  profited  by 
the  experience  of  the  past.  We  allude  to  the  small  state  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  whose  admirable  struggle  and  sad  catastrophe  well 
deserve  a  brief  digression.  In  genlfal,  we  are  too  welf  aware, 
our  countrymen  take  little  interest  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
foreign  states ;  but  the  case  of  Hesse  is  so  peculiar,  so  scandal- 
ous, and  presents  so  many  analogies  with  the  most  important 
and  glorious  struggles  in  our  own  history,  that  it  will  need  only 
a  short  statement  of  what  her  constitution  was,  how  it  has  been 
crushed,  and  how  it  has  been  defended,  to  excite  in  English 
bosoms  the  warmest  admiration  for  the  unfortunate  vanquished, 
and  the  sincerest  admiration  for  their  firmness,  forbearance, 
noble  disinterestedness,  and  unswerving  reverence  for  law. 

The  Constitution  of  Hesse-Cassel  was  granted  on  the  5th  of 
January  1831,  by  the  father  of  the  present  Elector.  Its  date 
shews  its  origin.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830  had  awak- 
ened in  the  mind  of  Frederick- William  some  fears  for  the  stabi- 
lity of  his  own  throne,  and  he  proffered  his  subjects  a  free 
constitution.  The  terms  were  soon  agreed  upon  ;  and  consider- 
ing the  period  of  excitement  in  which  they  originated,  they  are 
strangely  moderate  and  fair,  and  shew,  on  the  part  of  the 
Hessians,  a  far  more  real  conception  of  the  essence  and  the 
guarantees  of  freedom  than  is  common  among  Continental  nar 
tions.     The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  important  provisions: 

^'  The  representatives  are  not  bound  by  instructions  from  their 
electors,  but  give  their  vote  in  accordance  with  their  duties  towards 
their  Sovereign  and  their  fellow-citizens,  according  to  their  own 
judgment,  as  they  hope  to  answer  it  before  God  and  their  conscience. 

''  Each  representative  must  take  the  following  oath  ; — ^  I  swear  to 
hold  sacred  the  Constitution,  and  always  to  have  at  heart,  in  my 
votes  and  motions  in  this  Assembly,  both  the  welfare  of  my  Sove- 
reign and  that  of  my  fatherland,  according  to  my  own  conviction, 
and  without  allowing  myself  to  be  influenced  by  any  other  conside- 
ration.    So  help  me  God.' 

"  The  representatives  are  elected  to  act  as  such  for  three  years. 
Afler  three  years,  new  elections  take  place,  without  any  decree  to 
that  effect  requiring  to  be  issued  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
The  same  persons  may  be  re-elected. 

^'  The  Elector  calls  the  representatives  together  as  often  as  he  may 
think  it  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  any  important  or  pressing 
matters  referring  to  the  affairs  of  the  State.  They  must,  however, 
be  called  together  at  least  every  three  years. 

'*  The  Elector  has  the  right  tp  adjourn  or  dissolve  the  Assembly, 
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but  the  adjournment  is  not  to  last  above  three  months,  and  in  case 
of  a  dissolution,  the  order  for  new  elections  has  to  be  issaed  at  the 
same  time. 

*'  All  orders  and  regulations  referring  to  the  maintenance  or  car- 
rying out  of  any  of  tlie  existing  laws  shall  emanate  from  the  Grovem- 
ment  alone.  The  Government  can  also,  during  the  time  the  Assem- 
bly is  not  sitting,  on  the  request  of  the  respective  heads  of  the 
ministerial  departments,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  permanent 
committee,  pass  such  exceptional  measures  as  the  already  enst- 
ing  laws  may  not  provide  for,  but  which  they  may  consider  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  State,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic peace.  After  such  measures  have  been  passed,  the  representatives 
shall,  on  the  requisition  of  their  committee,  be  called  together  with- 
out delay,  in  order  that  their  sanction  to  such  measures  may  be 
obtained. 

'^  Previous  to  a  dissolution  or  adjournment  of  the  Assembly  taking 
place,  the  members  have  to  elect  a  committee  of  three  or  five  of 
their  own  number,  not  only  to  watch  the  carrying  out  of  the  mea- 
sures or  laws  passed  by  the  Assembly,  and  take  care  of  its  interest, 
but  also  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  they  may  have 
received  from  the  Assembly,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
The  majority  of  this  committee  shall  neither  consist  of  officers  of 
Government  nor  of  those  holding  appointments  at  Court. 

''  The  head  of  each  ministerial  department  has  to  countersign  any 
decree  or  regulation  referring  to  his  department  issued  by  the  Elec- 
tor, and  is  held  personally  responsible  for  the  contents  being  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  country.  As  regards  any  decrees  or  regulations  which  have 
reference  to  more  than  one  or  the  whole  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments, they  have  to  be  countersigned,  jointly,  by  the  respective 
heads  of  each  department,  each  being  held  personally  responsible  for 
his  own  department. 

''  All  Government  officers  shall  be  held  responsible  for  their  acts,  and 
any  one  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  particularly  hy  carrymg 
out  any  decree  not  issued  in  a  strictly  constitutional  form^  shall  be  proceeded 
against  before  the  competent  legal  authorities.  The  representatives 
have  the  right,  and  are  bound  to  proceed  before  the  High  Court  of 
Appeal,  against  any  of  the  heads  of  the  Government  departments  who 
may  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  Should  the  accused 
be  found  guilty  he  is  dismissed,  and  can  no  longer  hold  office. 

"  Beginning  with  the  year  1831,  no  direct  or  indirect  taxes  can  he 
levied^  either  in  war  or  peace^  without  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly,  For 
this  purpose  an  estimate,  stating  the  probable  income  and  cost  of  the 
Government,  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and  completeness, 
must  be  laid  before  the  Assembly.  The  necessity  or  desirableness  of 
the  different  estimates  must  be  shewn  ;  the  different  departments  of  the 
Government  are  bound  to  furnish  i/ie  Assembly  with  any  information  m  their 
possession  which  may  be  required. 

^^  All  Government  decrees  relating  to  the  collection  of  taxes  shall 
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state  particularly  that  such  taxes  are  levied  with  the  consent  of  the 
Assembly,  without  which  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  collector  to 
collect  such  taxes,  nor  are  the  people  bound  to  pay  them." 

To  this  Constitution  the  Hessian  representatives,  the  civil  and 
military  functionaries,  and  the  Elector  himself,  solemnly  swore 
allegiance.  So  sensible,  so  moderate,  so  little  democratic  was  it, 
though  framed  at  a  time  when  most  extravagant  ideas  of  freedom 
were  fermenting  throughout  Europe — so  scrupulously  did  it  con- 
fine itself  to  those  two  essential  provisions,  without  which  all 
political  freedom  is  a  mockery,  (viz.,  establishing  the  supremacy 
of  law,  and  securing  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  the  sole 
power  of  taxation,)  that  it  caused  considerable  disappointment  to 
the  extreme  party.  Moderate  as  it  was,  however,  the  ink  was 
scarcely  dry  with  which  the  Elector  had  signed  his  name  to  it, 
before  he  began  a  series  of  covert  stratagems  to  undermine  the 
liberties  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  inviolate ;  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  same  Hasenflug,  who  has  since  earned  such  an 
unenviable  notoriety  as  prime  minister  in  one  country,  and  as 
prisoner,  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  in  another — ^lie  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  constitution  to  a  mere  name,  when  the 
Revolution  of  February  broke  out  in  Paris,  and  frightened  him 
back  into  decency  and  law.  As  cowardly  as  he  was  false,  he 
immediately  issued  a  proclamation  'announcing  his  intention  to 
govern  in  future  in  a  really  legal  and  popular  spirit,  and  gave  a 
ready  sanction  to  a  number  of  salutary  reforms.  The  result  was 
that  Hesse-Cassel  remained  perfectly  tranquil  during  the  revolu- 
tionary furor  which  deluged  and  desolated  the  rest  of  Germany 
in  1848  and  1849 ;  and  with  a  forbearance  and  magnanimity 
which  has  met  with  a  black  requital,  the  people  refrained  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  power  which  that  season  of  excitement 
put  into  their  hands,  to  extort  from  their  perfidious  prince  any 
additional  securities,  or  more  extended  rights. 

But  the  Elector  was  not  a  man  to  whom  forbearance  could  be 
safely  shewn.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of  sovereigns  who  have 
been  described  as  "  the  opprobria  of  the  southern  thrones  of 
Europe — men  false  alike  to  the  accomplices  who  have  served 
them,  and  the  opponents  who  have  spared  them — men  who,  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  concede  everything,  promise  everything, 
turn  their  cheek  to  every  smiter,  give  up  to  vengeance  every 
minister  of  their  iniquities,  and  await,  with  meek  and  smiling 
implacability,  the  blessed  day  of  perjury  and  proscription."  As 
soon  as  the  prevalence  of  the  reactionary  spirit  of  1850  made  it 
safe,  Hasennug  (who  had  been  obliged  to  retire  in  1837)  re- 
appeared in  the  Council-chamber,  detested  from  old  recollections, 
and  loaded  with  recent  infamy.  He  returned  with  the  express 
mission  of  trampling  down  tne  constitution,  and  lost  no  time  in 
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setting  about  his  task.  In  direct  violation  of  clanae  144,  he 
demanded  a  vote  of  money  from  the  Chamber,  but  proposed  no 
budget,  and  insolently  refused  all  explanation  of  the  parposes  to 
which  the  money  was  to  be  applied.  The  Chamber  did  its  duty, 
and  refused  the  vote.  Hasenflug  then  dissolved  the  Chambw, 
and,  in  violation  of  clause  146,  issued  a  decree  ordering  payment 
of  the  unvoted  taxes.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  pronounced 
the  decree  illegal.  The  people,  confident  in  tlie  sense  and  par 
triotism  of  the  civil  authorities,  remained  stubbornly  and  provok- 
ingly  tranquil,  notwithstanding  many  sinister  attempts  to  goad 
them  into  some  uproar  which  might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  more 
violent  proceedings.  The  Elector,  however,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, placing  the  whole  country  under  martial  law,  and  directing 
the  press  to  be  silenced,  and  the  taxes  to  be  levied  by  force.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  immediately  issued  a  counter  procla- 
mation, pronouncing  all  these  transactions  unconstitutional  and 
illegal,  and  impeaching  the  general  officer  (Bauer^  who  had 
accepted  the  office  of  carrying  them  out.  General  Bauer  re- 
signed, and  the  Elector  and  his  minister  fled,  baffled,  dishonouredy 
and  derided. 

From  his  place  of  refuge  the  Elector  appointed  a  new  com- 
mander-in-chief. General  Haynau,  with  unlimited  powers.  It 
now  became  necessary  for  th»  Hessian  army  to  decide  upon  thdr 
course.  They  had  to  decide  between  their  countir  and  their 
oath  on  the  one  side,  and  their  habits  of  military  obedience  on 
the  other.  The  officers  consulted  together,  and  then  waited  on 
the  General,  and  informed  him  that  he  might  depend  upon  them 
only  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  oath  they  had  been  re- 
ouired  to  give  to  uphold  the  constitution  intact.  He  gave  them 
tne  choice  between  obedience  or  throwing  up  their  commission : 
They  chose  the  latter  alternative  almost  to  a  man.  He  then  took 
the  step,  quite  without  a  precedent  in  Germany,  of  ofiering 
commands  to  the  non-commissioned  officers :  They  unani- 
mously refused  to  accept  them.  The  army  was  thus  paralyzed, 
the  press  was  silenced,  the  journals  seized,  the  courts  suspended, 
but  the  people  remained  resolute  and  passive ;  they  simply  did 
nothing,  and  by  this  attitude  embarrassed  the  Elector  far  more 
than  the  most  active  resistance  could  have  done.  The  taxes 
were  still  uncollected,  for  the  financial  employisy  pointing  to  clause 
146,  refused  to  collect  any  which  had  not  been  legally  imposed. 
The  Elector  was  baffied  by  the  pure  inability  to  find  among  his 
own  subjects  a  sufficient  number  of  agents,  either  civil  or  mili- 
tary, base  and  unpatriotic  enough  to  carry  out  his  nefarious 
designs.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  among  the  upper  classes, 
the  resistance  and  the  virtue  were  strictly  nationaL 

Under  these  circumstances  he  applied  to  Austria  for  assistance 
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to  reduce  his  subjects  to  obedience ;  and  the  Emperor,  too  happy 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  interference,  marched  a  body  of  Aus- 
trian and  Bavarian  troops  into  Hesse,  and  took  miKtary  posses- 
sion of  the  Electorate.  Prussia,  as  usual,  blustered,  threatened, 
and  gave  way,  leaving  the  unhappy  Hessians  to  tne  tender 
mercies  of  an  ill-disciplined  and  hostile  soldiery. 

These  troops — the  army  of  execution,  as  they  were  called — 
have  entirely  eaten  up  the  resources  of  the  Electorate.  They 
were  billeted  on  the  refractory  emphyis^  till  they  either  resigned 
or  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  illegal  decrees  of  the  Elector. 
Few  have  been  found  to  do  the  latter.  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  had  fifteen  to  twenty  Bavarian  brutes  quartered  on  their 
families,  with  a  threat  of  an  addition^  number  each  day,  if  they 
would  not  resign  their  functions  to  more  compliant  successors. 
The  members  of  the  Town-council,  in  addition  to  this,  were  me- 
naced with  a  court-martial  and  corporal  punishment,  if  they  would 
not  declare  Twhich  as  men  of  conscience  it  is  impossible  they 
could)  that  the  decree  of  martial  law  was  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution.  Individuals  of  every  class,  rich  and  poor,  were 
oppressed  and  extortionized  in  the  same  brutal  manner,  and  daily 
subjected  to  all  the  indignities  which  could  be  offered  to  them  by 
a  coarse  and  savage  soldiery,  whose  express  duty  was  to  make 
them  as  miserable  as  they  could,  for  the  sake  of  more  promptly 
reducing  them  to  submission. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  Hessian  tragedy : — such  the  de- 
liberate abolition  by  foreign  force  of  a  constitution  like  our  own ; 
— such  the  treatment  of  a  people  who  have  shewn  that  they  knew 
how  both  to  value  and  to  use  their  rights,  and  whose  conduct 
will  lose  nothing  by  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  constitutional 
heroes  of  our  own  country — the  goodly  fellowship  of  our  political 
Reformers — the  noble  army  of  our  civil  Martyrs.  Its  conse- 
quences will  probably  be  far  wider  and  more  serious  than  might, 
at  first  sight,  seem  likely  to  ensue  from  a  mere  piece  of  cruel 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  a  petty  sovereign  of  central  Europe. 
There  exists  an  element  of  revolutionary  disturbance  in  Germany 
which  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received, 
which  is  fraught  with  menace  not  only  to  the  present  order  of 
things,  but  to  monarchy  per  «g, — a  source  of  strength  to  the 
people,  and  of  weakness  and  danger  to  the  princes,  and  which  no 
mere  political  reaction,  no  mere  military  oppression,  can  put 
down.  The  Germans  are,  on  the  whole,  especially  the  middle 
classes,  a  sincere,  loyal,  virtuous,  and  reverential  people.  They 
are  attached  to  all  the  homely  and  substantial  excellencies  of 
character.  They  love  truth  and  honesty ;  they  value  the  deco- 
rums and  respectabilities  of  life ;  and  they  are  naturally  disposed 
to  respect,  even  to  enthusiasm,  the  authority  of  rank  and  gran* 
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deur.  But  this  disposition  and  habit  of  reverence  has  of  late 
been  rudely  shaken,  and  is  now  entirely  rooted  out.  As  they  look 
round  upon  their  princes  and  rulers,  they  can  find  but  few  who 
are  worthy  of  respect,  either  for  capacity,  truthfulness,  or  pro- 

Eriety  of  private  character.     Many  of  those  who  are  placed  in 
ereditary  authority  over  them,  are  persons  whom  no  man  of 
sense  could  converse  with  without  despising — whom  no  honest 
man  could  trust  in  the  common  transactions  of  life — whom  no 
man  of  correct  morals  would  willingly  admit  into  his  family. 
The  secret — sometimes  the  notorious — history  of  many  of  their 
(jourts  for  the  last  forty  years  has  been  a  tissue  of  oppression,  du- 
plicity, and  profligacy.     Putting  aside  the  King  ot  Hanover — 
of  whom,  wishing  to  say  no  evil,  we  shall  of  necessity  say  nothing 
at  all — and  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  the  late  as  well  as  the  present, 
whose  perfidious  conduct  can  find  its  only  excuse  in  the  suppo- 
sition of  impaii*ed  capacities — the  present  virtual  rulers  of  Austria, 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  and  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  are  persons 
whose  private  character  will  bear  no  examination,  and  whose 
scandalous  chronicle  is  well  known  upon  the  Continent ; — the 
old  King  of  Bavaria  made  himself  the  disgrace  and  ridicule  of 
Europe,  by  his  open  and  vagabond  amours ; — while  the  Elector 
of  Hesse-Cassel  is  a  man  whose  profligacy  has  set  at  nought  all 
the  bounds  of  secrecy  and  decorum,  and  whose  personal  honour 
is  stained,  in  addition,  with  proceedings  worthy  only  of  a  low-lived 
sharper.     Yet  this  is  the  very  prince  for  whose  pleasure  a  noble 
and  high-spirited  people  have  been  subjected  to  military  outrage, 
to  restore  whose  despotic  authority  a  free  constitution  like  that 
of  England  has  been   violated  and  annulled ;  and  Austria  and 
Bavaria,  sharers  in  his  impurities,  have  been  the  chosen  and 
willing  instruments  in  this  high-handed  oppression.    We  cannot 
wonder  that  all  this  has  spread  an  anti-regal  spirit  in  Germany, 
which  will  one  day — probably  an  early  day — bring  bitter  fruits ; 
and  when    we   remember   that  it  has   needed   all  the   honest 
benevolence  of  William  IV.,  and  all  the  spotless  purity  and  do- 
mestic virtues  of  Victoria,  to  enable  the  loyalty  of  Englishmen 
to  recover  from  the  shock  it  received  from  the  contrasted  con- 
duct of  their  predecessor,  we  may  form  some  conception  of  the 
state  of  feeling  among  a  people  like  the  Germans,  who,  wherever 
they  turn  their  eyes,  can  see  nothing  above  them  to  love,  rever- 
ence, or  trust.     "  Spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places"  has  dis- 
sipated the  prestige  which  should  "  hedge  in"  greatness,  and  hal- 
low rank  and  rule;  there  is  growing  up  among  them  a  deep- 
rooted  conviction  that  the  royal  races  are  incurably  bad,  untrust- 
worthy, and  incapable ;  and  in  the  very  next  period  of  disturbance 
or  political  enthusiasm  like  1848,  the  consequences  of  this  con- 
viction will  be  too  plainly  seen. 
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Another  sad  and  dangerous  opinion  which  the  transactions 
in  Hesse  have  impressed  upon  the  German  mind  is  this : — 
that  no  moderation  in  a  free  constitution,  and  no  forbearance 
or  strict  adherence  to  law  and  written  contract  on  the  part  of 
those  who  enjoy  it,  will  be  any  guarantee  of  safety,  or  any 
protection  against  the  enmity  of  those  courts  to  whom  awy 
degree  or  form  of  liberty  is  an  eye-sore,  an  abhorrence,  and  a 
reproach.  The  destruction  of  the  Hessian  constitution  is  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  freedom  in  the  abstract  The  reaction 
in  many  states  against  the  democratic  proceedings  in  1848  has 
some  excuse,  and  met  with  some  sympathy,  even  from  the  libe* 
ral  European  states,  because  the  popular  party  had  neither  used 
their  victory  with  wisdom,  nor  confined  it  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation ;  but  the  violation  and  forcible  suppression  of  the 
Hessian  constitution,  which  had  no  fault  except  that  it  was  free, 
and  which  contained  no  more  freedom  than  was  necessary  to 
make  its  provisions  a  reality  and  not  a  mockery,  and  the  tyran- 
nical treatment  of  the  Hessian  people,  who  had  committed  no 
definable  oflfence,  and  had  been  guilty  of  no  disturbance  which 
could  afford  even  a  pretext  for  the  use  of  force  against  them, 
have  proclaimed  too  clearly  the  code  and  creed  of  the  despotic 
princes  of  Germany,  and  the  principles  on  which  their  course 
will  henceforth  be  guided, — viz.,  that  no  semblance  of  a  free  con- 
stitution shall  raise  its  head  within  the  limits  of  their  influence — 
that  the  object  of  their  dread  is  not  popular  excess  but  popular 
rights — that  it  is  not  radicalism  or  republicanism  against  which 
they  wage  implacable  and  interminable  war,  but  liberty  as  suehj 
liberty  in  the  most  moderate  degree,  liberty  in  the  most  unobjec- 
tionable form.  A  more  perilous,  demoralizing,  revolutionary  lesson 
could  not  have  been  taught  to  the  Gennan  people,  nor  one  which, 
when  the  day  of  opportunity  arrives,  will  recoil  with  more  fearful 
retribution  on  the  heads  of  its  foolish  and  fanatical  propounders. 

After  this  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  only  really  free, 
constitution  which  Germany  could  boast  of  previously  to  1848,  it 
may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  we  are  deliberately  of  opinion 
that  tlie  cause  of  liberty  and  progress  has  on  the  whole  been  a 
gainer  by  the  events  of  that  year,  in  spite  of  the  extensive  and 
general  subsequent  reaction.  The  superficies  of  European  so- 
ciety speaks  only  of  retrogression :  but  a  somewhat  deeper  and 
more  careful  glance  will  discover  many  indications  which  point 
to  a  very  different  conclusion.  A  few  of  the  more  prominent  of 
these  we  shall  endeavour  concisely  to  enumerate. 

1.  The  gain  to  freedom  has  been  immense — and  such  as  can 
be  cancelled  by  no  subsequent  contradictory  occurrences — in  the 
discovery  of  the  first  fact  which  the  Spring  of  1848  proclaimed 
so  emphatically  to  the  world,  of  the  utter  hollowness  of  the  ap- 
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parently  solid  and  imposing  stmctare  of  European  policy^  of 
the  internal  rottenness  of  what  had  looked  to  the  common  ejre 
go  stable  and  so  sound,  of  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  what  had 
seemed  externally  so  strong.     To  a  few  observers,  indeed,  keener 
and  profounder  than  the  rest,  to  a  few  statesmen  like  Mettemich,* 
— whose  long  experience,  vigilant  sagacity,  and  native  instincti 
enabled  them  to  pierce  below  the  surface  of  society,  and  discern 
all  that  was  feeble  in  its  seeming  strength,  all  that  was  unreal  in 
its  superficial  prosperity,  all  that  was  boiling  beneath  its  smooth 
tranquillity — a  suspicion  of  the  truth  may  have  presented  itself. 
But  the  astounding  facility  with  which  revolution  after  revolu- 
tion was  effected ;  the  feeble  pusillanimity  with  which  monarch 
after  monarch  succumbed  without  a  struggle  or  a  stroke ;  the 
crash  with  which  throne  after  throne  went  down  at  the  first 
menace  of  assault,  like  the  walls  of  Jericho  before  the  mere  blast 
of  hostile  tnimpets;  the  instantaneousness  with  which  institu- 
tions of  the  oldest  date  crumbled  away  at  the  first  touch  of  the 
popular  arm, — betrayed  at  once  to  the  rulers  the  secret  of  their 
weakness,  and  to  the  people  the  secret  of  their  strength,  and  in- 
culcated a  pregnant  lesson  which  will  not  be  forgotten  by  either 
party.     Paris,  Berlin,  Venice,  Lombardy,  Munich,  Turin,  Flo- 
rence, Naples,  and  Rome — all  revolutionized  within  a  monthy 
and  all  by  independent  and  internal  movements,  without  concert 
and  without  co-operation — shewed  how  ripe  for  revolt  every  coun- 
try must  have  been,  and  how  ludicrously  feeble  must  have  been 


*  The  profouod  sagacity  of  this  remarkable  man  was  never  more  shewn  than  Ui 
the  accuracy  with  which  he  read  the  signs  of  the  times  in  the  last  few  yeam  whieli 
|Mreceded  his  downfal.     With  the  gallant  resolution  of  a  man  of  distinct  and  un- 
shaken purpose,  he  bad  conscientiously  adhered  through  life  to  the  prineiplea  and 
ideas  of  a  past  age  ;  and  our  conviction  of  the  entire  erroneousneas  of  his  aims 
cannot  blind  ns  either  to  his  admirable  consistency,  his  dignified  firmne«y  or  hb 
lofty  powers.     He  was  a  statesman  of  the  order  of  Richelieu :  he  knew  ezaetly 
what  he  wanted,  what  he  deemed  best  for  his  couptry,  and  how  best  to  obtain  il. 
•But  be  was  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  lived  a  eentniy  too  late. 
Still  he  struggled  on.    For  a  long  while  he  trusted  that  the  deluge  of  demoeiaarf 
which  he  foresaw  could  be  stayed  during  his  lifetime.     But  latterly  even  this  hopa 
had  deserted  him.     In  the  Autumn  of  1848,  we  have  the  following  aooonnt  of  hia 
{Sselings  from  the  pen  of  M.  von  Usedom,  a  Prussian  diplomatist : — ^  From  my 
personal  knowledge  I  can  testify,  that  he  foresaw  with  absolute  eertalntv  the  neat 
shipwreck  of  last  Spring  (1848.)     He  spoke  to  me  much  at  length  of  tne  nohtical 
ruiu  which  threatened  to  fall  on  Europe  soon,  perhaps  very  soon,  and  of  tne  ev«i 
deeper  growth  and  wider  range  of  Radical  and  CommunlBtio  ideas,  agiUnst  whidi 
means  of  repression  had  proved  ineffectuaL     I  could  not  at  that  time  believe  thai 
things  had  gone  so  far ;  but  rather  thought  that  the  age  would  take  counsel  from 
these  events,  and  learn  prudence  from  the  failure  of  such  a  policy.    '  I  am  no 
prophet,'  said  the  Prince,  <  and  I  know  not  what  will  happen  :  but  I  am  an  old 
practitioner,  and  I  know  how  to  discriminate  between  curable  and  fatal  diaeaaea. 
This  one  is  fatal :  here  we  hold  as  long  as  we  can,  but  I  despair  of  the  iaaoe.'  ** 
Mazzini  gives,  in  his  work,  some  curious  extracts  from  Mettemieh's  diplomatie 
correspondence^  shewing  how  much  more  truly  he  read  the  course  of  eyents  than 
the  generality  of  politicians,  of  whatever  section. 
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the  power  which  had  been  feared  so  long.  The  moral  influence 
of  such  events  can  never  be  got  over  or  forgotten ;  the  prestige 
of  power  is  gone ;  some  leaves  fall  ofi^  every  time  the  tree  is 
shaken ;  and  authority  once  so  rudely  handled  and  so  easily  over- 
thrown, can  never  resume  its  former  bold  upon  the  mind.  Those 
who  have  learned  how  impotent  before  the  fury  of  an  aroused 
people  are  all  the  weapons  and  array  of  despotism,  will  never 
dread  that  despotism  as  they  did  before ;  and  those  who  have  felt 

^*  The  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm/* 

will  live  in  perpetual  fear  lest  it  should  be  again  awakened.  For 
a  while  the  wrath  of  terror  may  excite  monarchs  to  make  a 
savage  use  of  their  recovered  power,  but  this  will  only  be  for  a 
time:  they  have  learned  the  resistless  force  of  their  subjects, 
when  once  put  forth,  too  recently,  not  to  make  them  timid  and 
cautious  in  again  arousing  it.  They  know  now  that  they  hold 
their  power  only  on  the  tenure  of  a  people's  forbearance,  and 
that  that  forbearance  will  give  way  if  strained  too  far.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  people  who  have  once,  by  one  great  single  effort 
of  volition,  brought  their  rulers  to  their  feet,  and  seen  how 
human,  how  feeble,  how  pusillanimous  they  were,  will,  in  op- 
pression and  defeat,  remember  the  events  of  1848  as  the  proof  of 
their  own  inherent  strength,  and  the  earnest  of  a  future  day  of 
more  signal  and  enduring  triumph. 

2.  Again :  when  it  came  to  actual  war,  in  two  cases  at  least, 
the  people  proved  stronger  than  their  masters.  It  became  evi- 
dent either  that  disciplined  armies  were  not  altogether  to  be  re- 
lied upon,  or  that  there  was  something  in  national  determina- 
tion which  even  disciplined  armies  could  not  make  head  against. 
In  Hungary  and  in  Kome  the  cause  of  freedom  shewea  itself 
mightier  and  more  stubborn  in  arms  than  the  cause  of  despotism. 
In  Hungary,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  arising  from 
divided  nationalities,  and  the  crippling  errors  of  the  only  just 
abolished  feudalism,  the  people  made  head  against  the  whole 
force  of  Austria,  gained  ground  month  by  month,  and  were 
morally  certain  of  a  complete  and  final  victory,  when  the  aid  of 
Eussia  was  called  in,  and,  in  an  evil  hour  for  Europe,  granted 
and  permitted.  Even  then  the  result  was  doubtiiil,  till  aided 
by  internal  treachery.  That  is,  it  required  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  two  great  Empires  of  Russia  and  Austria  to  conquer  the 
Hungarian  people.  Hungary,  single-handed,  was  more  than  a 
match  for  the  whole  Austrian  Empire  single-handed.  If  the 
prompt  and  vigorous  interference  of  England,  France,  and 
JPrussia  had  forbidden,  as  it  easily  might  have  done,  the  inter- 
vention of  Russia,  how  different  now  would  the  whole  aspect  of 
Europe  have  been  I     The  whole  subsequent  oppressions  and  in- 
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solenccs  of  the  Viennese  Court  would  have  beeii  prevented. 
With  Hungary  triumphant  and  independent,  Austria  could  not 
have  bullied  Prussia,  could  not  have  trampled  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  Hesse,  could  not  have  conquered  Venice,  could  not  have 
retained  even  though  she  had  recovered  Lombardy,  could  not 
have  given  France  even  the  paltry  and  miserable  pretext  for 
that  attack  on  Rome  which  has  covered  both  her  arms  and  her 
diplomacy  with  indelible  infamy.     The  permission  of  the  inter- 
ference of  Russia  was  the  one  great  glaring  mistake  of  the  time, 
— the  teternma  causa  of  the  subsequent  reaction,  and  the  present 
prostration  of  Continental  liberty.    Why  it  was  permitted  by  the 
three  great  powers,  is  a  question  which  we  fear  admits,  in  the 
case  of  two  of  them  at  least,  of  no  reputable  answer.     It  is  al- 
leged that  England's  repeated  interventions  and  favour  of  the 
constitutional  cause  in  Spain  and  Portugal  deprived  her  of  any 
just  claim  to  protest  against  a  corresponding  intervention  by  an 
absolute  monarch  in  favour  of  absolutism  in  the  case  of  an  allied 
power.    But  France  could  be  withheld  by  no  such  consideration, 
and  her  sympathy  and  her  interest  lay  in  the  same  directioUi 
viz.,  in  crippling  the  power  of  Austrian  despotism.     Prussia  by 
herself  could  do  little ;  and  whatever  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
Prussian  nation,  the  Prussian  Court  was  never  itself  desirous 
of  the  triumph  of  liberty  in  any  quarter. 

In  Lombardy,  the  cause  of  independence  was  lost  from  causes 
which  had  no  relation  to  its  intrinsic  strength.  There  can,  we 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  people  who,  by  no  sudden  sur- 
prise, but  by  five  days'  hard  and  sustained  lighting,  had  driven 
the  ablest  warrior  and  the  picked  soldiers  of  Austria  out  of  Milan 
and  to  the  borders  of  the  Alps,  would,  if  left  to  themselves,  have 
completed  their  victory  and  made  good  their  ground.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  read  Mazzini's  and  Mariotti's  account  of  the  war, 
without  admitting  that  the  cause  never  had  fair  play  from  the 
beginning.  Charles  Albert  joined  the  Lombaros  from  pore 
dread  of  a  republic  so  near  him  being  followed  by  a  republic  in 
his  own  territories  ;  he  fought  therefore  gallantly  and  well, 
but  he  fought  for  his  personal  ambition,  and  to  prevent  the 
Lombard  republicans  from  fighting,  and  his  great  anxiety 
throughout  was  to  gain  the  campaign  without  their  aid.  The 
republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  mistrusted  the  king,  and  were 
little  disposed  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a 
dynasty  which  they  had  little  reason  to  respect  or  love ;  and  thus 
the  real  cause  of  Italian  independence  was  compromised  and 
paralyzed  at  the  very  outset  by  mutual  and  well-grounded  mis- 
trust.* Still  enough  remains,  and  enough  was  done,  to  shew  what 

*  One  of  the  most  melancholy  features  of  Mazzini's  book  is  the  rooted  mlstniHt, 
and  even  hatred,  he  displays  towards  the  moderate  party,  whose  liucerity  and 
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might  have  been  done,  and  what  may  be  done  again,  if  either 
the  monnrchical  party  would  abstain  from  encumbering  the  re- 
publicans with  aid,  or  if  a  monarch  would  arise  whom  even  the 
republicans  would  fight  for,  and  could  trust.  Enough  was  done 
to  shew  how  simple  the  condition,  and  how  practicable  the  com- 
binations, by  which  the  battle  may  be  won. 

In  Rome,  too,  when  the  people  and  their  sovereign  were  pitted 
singly  against  each  other,  the  victory  was  not  a  moment  doubtful. 
The  Pope  was  powerless — the  people  were  omnipotent ;  and  this, 
though  they,  a  Catholic  and  superstitious/^people^  had  to  fight 
against  spiritual  terrors  as  well  as  temporal  arms.  The  Pope  fled, 
and  was  not  missed.  His  return  was,  indeed,  formally  asked  for ; 
but  a  republic  was  organized  without  him,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Romans  had  a  glimpse  of  what  good  government  might  be.  It 
was  reserved  for  a  foreign,  a  friendly,  and  a  republican  govern- 
ment again  to  interfere,  and  deprive  a  people  of  the  opportunity 
of  shewing  how  well  they  could  use,  and  now  well  they  had  de- 
served their  freedom.  France,  which  had  just  chased  away  her 
own  sovereign,  which  had  just  established  her  own  republic, 
which  had  just  proclaimed  the  inalienable  right  of  every  nation 
to  choose  its  own  rulers,  and  work  out  its  own  emancipation — 
France  was  not  ashamed  to  interfere  to  crush  a  sister  democracy, 
on  the  most  flimsy,  transparent,  and  inadequate  pretext  ever 
urged  to  palliate  a  flagrant  crime.  France,  noted  throughout 
the  world  as  the  least  religious  nation  in  Christendom,  was  not 
ashamed  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  replacing  on  the  necks  of 
a  free  people,  the  yoke  of  the  most  corrupt  priesthood  and  the 
narrowest  creed  that  Christendom  ever  saw.  France,  with  her 
40,000,000  of  people,  and  her  army  of  500,000  men,  was  not 
ashamed  to  attack  a  state  only  just  emerged  from  slavery,  and  a 
city  garrisoned  only  by  a  few  thousand  untrained  and  inexpe- 
rienced soldiers,  and  was  kept  at  hay  for  weeks.  The  nineteenth 
century  has  recorded  no  blacker  deed  within  its  annals  1  The 
recording  angel  of  the  French  nation,  in  all  her  stained  and 
chequered  history,  has  chronicled  nothing  worse  ! 

Hungary  and  Rome,  then,  had  cast  off  the  yoke  by  their  own 
unaided  efforts ;  and  their  masters,  by  their  own  unaided  efforts, 
were  powerless  to  replace  it.  If  the  revolutionary  years  had 
brougnt  to  light  no  other  fact,  this  alone  would  have  been  worth 
all  their  turmoil  and  their  bloodshed.  The  sovereigns  of  these 
people  at  least  reign  only  by  the  intervention  of  foreign  merce- 
naries. The  Pope  is  a  French  proconsul ;  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  is  a  vassal  who  does  homage  for  his  territories  to  the 
Czar  of  Russia.     The  people  are  no  longer  slaves  to  their  own 

capacity  he  seems  entirely  unable  to  admit.  It  is  an  ill-omen  for  tlie  Italian  caiLse 
when  a  man  like  Mazzini  is  unable  to  appreciate  a  man  like  Azeglio. 
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rulers,  whom  they  had  conquered  and  expelled.  They  are  simply 
prisoners  of  war  to  a  foreign  potentate. 

.3.  It  is  impossible  that  so  many  experiments  should  have  been 
tried,  and  so  many  mistakes  made,  so  many  iailores  incarred,  so 
many  catastrophes  brought  about,  without  leaving  much  sad  but 
salutary  wisdom  behind  them.  Those  who  were  concerned  as 
actors  in  the  events  of  1848,  and  those  who  regarded  them  merely 
as  spectators,  will,  by  subsequent  reflection,  be  able  to  elicit  from 
them  much  guidance  for  the  future.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
the  popular  party,  in  Germany  at  least,  went  fairly  and  proeti- 
cally  to  school.  It  was  their  first  attempt  in  organization  and 
administration,  and  its  lessons  cannot  have  been  altogether  lust.  It 
may  at  least  be  hoped  that  the  same  mistakes  will  not  be  made  in 
future,  that  in  their  next  voyage  they  will  avoid  shipwreck  on 
the  same  rocks.  It  would  lead  us  into  too  protracted  a  digression 
were  we  to  attempt  a  specification  of  their  errors  and  their  faults ; 
two  only  of  the  principal  ones  we  can  briefly  indicate.  In  the 
first  place,  the  want  of  definite  purpose  and  of  moderate  boun- 
dary, which  generally  distinguishes  popular  movements,  was 
early  and  almost  universally  apparent.  The  patriots  seldom  knew 
exactly  what  they  wanted,  and  seldomer  still,  knew  exactly  where 
to  stop.  Up  to  the  month  of  May,  success  and  sympathy  had 
everywhere  gone  with  the  insurgents.  But  about  that  time,  it 
began  to  be  painfully  manifest  how  defective  was  their  wisdom ; 
how  imperfect  their  conception  of  their  cause  and  their  position ; 
how  ignoble  and  impure  were  oflen  the  motives  which  actuated 
their  leaders ;  and  how  completely  the  sober,  the  moderate,  and 
the  honest  were  everywhere  outbid  by  the  selfish,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  violent — by  men  whose  ambition  was  restrained  by  no 
principle,  and  whose  measures  were  guided  by  no  reflection — 
the  demagogue  by  nature,  the  rebel  by  temperament,  the  mal- 
content by  misery,  the  Smeutier  by  profession.  One  blunder  was 
followed  by  another,  still  more  serious  and  criminal ;  one  leader 
was  cashiered,  to  be  replaced  by  another  of  a  deeper  colour  and 
a  lower  stamp ;  checks  and  reverses  succeeded  one  another,  but 
seemed  to  inspire  only  desperation — not  wisdom,  nor  repentance 
and  retractation ;  till  throughout  Europe  the  constitutional  cause 
seemed  not  so  much  defeated  as  dishonoured,  betrayed  and  thrown 
away. 

In  every  country,  the  friends  of  movement  committed  precisely 
the  same  series  of  blunders.  They  had  not  yet  learned  tne  lesson 
now  taught  them,  we  trust,  alike  by  the  successes  and  the  failures 
of  that  memorable  year — that  concessions  wrung  from  sovereigns 
form  the  surest  basis  of  a  nation's  freedom — that  it  is  only  oy 
making  the  most  of  these,  by  consolidating  and  using  them,  not 
by  pushing  them  to  excess,  that  constitutional  liberty  is  secured ; 
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and  that  to  push  victory  so  far  as  to  drive  away  the  sovereign,  is, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  resign  themselves,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  the  dictation  of  the  mob.  They  became  excited  instead 
of  being  contented  with  the  vast  concessions  they  had  won  ; — 

'^  Nil  actum  reputans  dum  quid  superesset  agendi," 

they  grasped  at  more,  in  place  of  employing  and  securing  what 
they  had.  They  shewed  by  their  attitude,  their  proposals,  and 
their  language,  that  they  were  neither  intellectually  nor  morally 
masters  of  their  position ;  they  were  not  educated  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  tneir  new  station  ;  their  minds  could  not  rise  to  a 
full  comprehension  of  its  duties,  nor  their  consciences  to  a  clear 
comprehension  of  its  responsibilities ;  they  alarmed  where  they 
should  have  soothed,  disgusted  where  they  should  have  conci- 
liated, (and,  alas  I  conciliated  and  temporized  where  they  should 
have  repressed,)  dared  where  they  should  have  shrunk,  and, 
"  like  fools,  rushed  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  They  did 
not  understand  the  business,  nature,  and  limits  of  constitutional 
freedom.  They  committed  the  fatal  error — in  their  position  so 
difficult  to  avoid — of  tolerating  and  encouraging  even,  rather 
than  suppressing,  popular  turbulence  and  mob-dictation— of  re- 
laxing the  arm  of  the  law  at  the  very  moment  when  its  strength 
and  its  sternness  required  to  be  most  plainly  felt.  By  these  errors 
and  deficiencies  they  signed  the  death-warrant  of  their  own  as- 
cendency, by  convincing  the  wise  and  patriotic  that  liberty  was 
not  safe  with  them  ;  the  proprietary  body  that  property  was  not 
safe  with  them ;  the  commercial  classes  that  credit  was  not  safe 
with  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1848  there  were  at  least  five  constituted 
representative  assemblies,  sitting  in  their  respective  countries,  as 
democratic  in  their  composition  as  could  well  be  desired, — at 
Paris,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  and  Naples.  Of  the  last  we 
shall  sav  nothing,  because  it  had  little  real  action,  and  we  know 
little  of  the  elements  which  composed  it :  but  the  others  were 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  or  nearly  so,  and  presented  as 
motley  and  miscellaneous  an  assemblage  as  could  be  imagined. 
Every  rank,  every  class,  every  passion,  every  prejudice,  every 
desire,  every  degree  of  knowledge  and  of  ignorance,  was  there 
faithfully  mirrored.  Exclusiveness  was  the  only  thing  excluded. 
Two  of  the  German  assemblies  comprised,  we  believe,  upwards 
of  sixty  bond  fide  peasants  each.  Here  surely,  if  ever,  was  the 
means  pi^esented  of  trying  advantageously  the  great  experiment 
of  a  popular  yet  constitutional  rule.  Yet  in  every  case  the  experi- 
ment failed,  and  in  every  case  from  the  same  error.  These  popular 
assemblies  all  lost  themselves  and  discredited  their  cause  by  the 
same  grand  mistake,  of  stepping  beyond  their  appropriate  and  allot- 
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ted  province,  and  usurping  functions  tliat  did  not  belong  to  tliem. 
Nowhere  do  they  seem  to  have  understood  with  any  precision 
the  nature  of  tlieir  duties,  or  tlie  limits  of  their  powers.  Where 
they  were  constituent  assemblies,  they  encroached  on  the  province 
of  permanent  legislation ;  where  they  were  legislative  bodies,  they 
endeavoured  to  assume  the  functions  of  the  executive.  Their 
whole  history  was  one  pertinacious  effort  to  concentrate  in  their 
own  hands  all  the  powers  of  the  State ;  and  in  the  coarse  of 
their  attacks  on  the  executive,  (though  we  are  far  from  saying 
that  they  were  always  indefensible  or  without  valid  grounds  for 
mistrust,)  they  contrived,  by  demands  which  no  rulers  with  the 
least  comprehension  of,  or  respect  for,  their  own  position  could 
dream  of  conceding,  to  put  themselves  so  completely  in  the 
wrong  that  public  sympathy  had  deserted  them  long  before  their 
fall. 

The  second  mistake,  to  which  we  have  referred  as  committed 
by  the  friends  of  freedom  in  1848,  was  the  mixing  up  of  two 
objects,  wholly  distinct  in  themselves,  and  of  which  the  desirable- 
ness was  by  no  means  equally  clear, — constitutional  rights  and 
national  unity.  Both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  instead  ofconcen- 
trating  their  efforts  on  the  attainment  of  free  institutions  for 
each  separate  State,  they  complicated  their  cause,  and  distracted 
and  weakened  their  party,  by  raising  the  standard  of  freedom 
and  that  of  unity  at  the  same  time.  Each  object  was  gigantic  in 
itself;  the  two  together  were  nearly  hopeless.  Representative 
assemblies,  a  free  press,  an  open  administration  of  justice,  were 
boons  which  every  one  could  appreciate,  and  which  every  one 
was  willing  to  fight  for.  The  creation  of  one  great  state  out  of 
the  various  nationalities  of  Italy  and  Germany,  respectively,  was 
a  dream  of  enthusiastic  theorists,  and  however  important  or 
beneficial  it  might  ultimately  have  proved,  it  was  not  universally 
desired,  and  it  was  surrounded  with  difficulties  which,  if  not 
insuperable,  demanded  at  least  a  peaceful  era  and  a  patient 
incubation  for  their  solution.  Many  states  were  by  no  means 
willing  to  merge  their  distinct  individualities  for  the  very  ques- 
tionable equivalent  of  forming  inadequate  or  inappreciable  por- 
tions of  one  unwieldy  nationality.  How  could  reasonable  men 
hope  that  the  mutual  jealousies,  difierences,  respective  claims  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Wurtemberg,  on  the 
one  side,  or  of  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Piedmont,  and  Lom- 
Lardy,  on  the  other,  could  be  harmonized  and  reconciled  by  a  con- 
stitution struck  out  at  a  heat?  Moreover,  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  fusion  of  so  many  states  into  one  great  and 
powerful  empire,  however  desirable  as  an  object  of  European 
policy,  would  contribute  to  the  wellbeing  oi  the  constituent 
elements.     Hear  what  Goethe  says  on  this  point : — 
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"  I  am  not  uneasy  about  the  unity  of  Germany ;  our  good  high- 
roads and  future  rsiilroads  will  do  their  part.  But,  above  all,  may 
Germany  be  one  in  love,  one  against  the  foreign  foe.  May  it  be  one, 
so  that  dollars  and  groschen  may  be  of  equal  value  through  the  whole 
empire ;  so  that  my  travelling  chest  may  pass  unopened  through  all 
the  six-and-thirty  states.  May  it  be  one  in  passports,  in  weight  and 
measure,  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  a  hundred  similar  things,  which 
might  be  named.  But,  if  we  imagine  that  the  unity  of  Germany 
should  consist  in  this,  that  the  very  great  empire  should  have  a  single 
capital,  and  that  this  one  great  capital  would  conduce  to  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  talent,  or  to  the  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
we  are  in  error. 

"  A  state  has  justly  been  compared  to  a  living  body,  with  many 
limbs ;  and  the  capital  of  a  state  may  be  compared  to  the  heart,  from 
which  life  and  prosperity  flow  to  the  individual  members  near  or  far. 
But,  if  the  members  be  very  distant  from  tlie  heart,  the  life  that  flows 
to  them  will  become  weaker  and  weaker.  Whence  is  Germany  great, 
but  by  the  admirable  culture  of  the  people,  which  equjdly  pervades  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ?  But  does  not  this  proceed  from  the  various 
seats  of  Government?  and  do  not  these  foster  and  support  it?  Sup- 
pose we  had  had,  for  centuries  past,  in  Germany,  only  the  two  capi- 
tals, Berlin  and  Vienna,  or  only  one  of  these,  how  would  it  have 
fared  with  German  culture?  or  even  with  that  generally  diffused 
opulence  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  culture  ?  Germany  has  about 
twenty  universities,  distributed  about  the  whole  empire,  and  about  a 
hundred  public  libraries,  similarly  spread.  How  does  France  stand 
with  regard  to  such  ? 

"  And  now,  think  of  such  cities  as  Dresden,  Munich,  Stuttgard, 
Cassel,  Weimar,  Hanover,  and  the  like ;  think  of  the  great  elements 
of  life  comprised  within  these  cities ;  think  of  the  efiect  which  they  have 
upon  the  neighbouring  provinces, — and  ask  yourself  if  all  this  would 
have  been  so  if  they  had  not  for  a  long  time  been  the  residence  of 
princes.  Frankfort,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lubeck,  are  great  and 
brilliant,  their  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  Germany  is  incalculable. 
But  would  they  remain  what  they  are  if  they  lost  their  own  sove- 
reignty, and  became  incorporated  with  a  great  German  kingdom  as 
provincial  towns?"* 

The  great  axiom  of  political  wisdom  which  we  trust  the  friends 
of  liberty  and  progress  will  have  learned  from  the  events  of 
]  848  is  this,  that  constitutional  freedom  must  be  gained  by  de- 

i^rees,  not  by  one  desperate  and  sudden  snatch.  People  must 
)e  content  to  conquer  their  political  and  civil  rights  step  by  step, 
as  not  only  the  easiest  and  surest,  but  in  the  end  the  speediest 
way.  Their  true  and  safe  policy  is  to  accept  and  make  the  most 
of  all  concessions  which  either  a  sense  of  danger  or  a  sense  of 


*  Conversations  of  Goethe  with  Eckermann,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 
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justice  may  dictate  to  their  rulers ;  to  remember  that  these,  small 
though  they  may  seem  to  one  party,  probably  seem  great  to  the 
other,  and  may  have  cost  harder  efforts  of  self-sacrifice  than  we 
can  well  appreciate, — and  that,  at  all  eyents,  they  are  much  as 
compared  with  the  past ;  to  use  them  diligently  but  soberly,  as 
not  abusing  them  ;  to  grow  familiar  with  them ;  to  become  mas- 
ters of  them ;  to  acquire,  by  constant  practice,  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  them  ;  to  consolidate  and  secure  the  possession  of  them ; 
and  then  to  employ  them  gradually,  and  as  opportunity  shall 
serve,  as  the  stepping-stone  to  more ; — but  neyer,  save  in  the  last 
extremity,  to  supersede  or  weaken  the  executive  authority,  or  to 
call  in  the  mob.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  snatch, 
in  the  hour  of  victory,  more  than  they  know  how  to  wield,  more 
than  they  can  use  well,  is  a  retrograde  and  fatally  false  step ;  it 
is  in  fact  playing  the  game  of  their  opponents.  If  they  employ 
their  newly  acquired  rights  and  institutions  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  shew  that  they  do  not  understand  them  and  cannot  manage 
them,  and  that,  therefore,  public  tranquillity  and  social  secnntj 
are  likely  to  be  endangered  by  the  mistakes  of  their  excitement 
and  inexperience,  the  great  body  of  sober  and  peaceful  citizens 
are  auick  to  take  alarm,  and  carry  back  the  material  and  moral 
weignt  of  their  sympathies  to  the  side  of  the  old  system.  Their 
feeling  J  when  expressed  in  the  articulate  language  of  a  principle, 
is  simply  this — and  it  is  just  and  true : — all  wise  and  educated 
people  will  prefer  a  free  to  a  despotic  government,  ceteris  parUmSj 
i.e.,  order  and  security  being  predicated  in  both  cases;  but  the 
worst  theoretical  government  which  assures  these  essential  predi- 
cates, will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  preferred  to  the  best  theoretical  go- 
vernment which  endangers  them.  The  majority  of  the  sober  and 
influential  classes  will  always  be  found  on  the  side  of  that  party 
which  best  understands  the  practical  act  of  administration^  now- 
ever  defective  or  erroneous  may  be  its  fundamental  principles, 
however  medieval  may  be  its  name.  If  the  year  1848  has  taught 
this  truth  to  the  movement  party,  the  cause  of  rational  freedom 
will  have  gained  incalculably  by  its  first  disasters. 

4.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  character  of  the  Italians 
stands  far  higher  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  than  it  did  before  1848. 
The  various  nations  of  the  Peninsula  came  out  of  that  fierce 
ordeal  with  a  reputation  for  bravery,  for  sustained  enthusiasm,  for 
pure  devoted  patriotism,  for  capacity  of  self-government,  such 
as  they  never  before  enjoyed.  Their  conduct  m  1848  was  of  a 
nature  to  redeem  all  their  previous  failures  and  miserable  exhi- 
bitions. It  is  true  that  tne  Lombards,  whatever  be  the  true 
explanation  of  their  supineness,  did  nothing  to  fulfil  the  promise 
of  their  first  brilliant  exploit.  It  is  true  that  the  Sicilians,  by  a 
strange  fatality  of  mismanagement,  lost  all  the  liberty  for  which 
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they  had  fought  so  ably  and  so  gallantly,  and  which  they  had  so 
nearly  won.  Still  the  expulsion  of  Radetsky,  and  the  entire  de- 
feat of  Ferdinand,  shewed  capacities  for  which  neither  Milan  nor 
Palermo  could  have  previously  gained  credit.  Both  the  Pied- 
montese  regulars  ana  the  Roman  and  Tuscan  volunteers  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  a  steady  and  determined  courage,  on 
numerous  occasions,  which  the  soldiers  of  no  country  could  sur- 
pass. But  it  was  at  Rome  and  Venice  that  the  Italian  nation 
won  her  spurs,  and  made  good  her  claim  to  join  the  communion 
of  the  noble  and  the  free  states  of  the  earth.  In  the  former  city, 
when  the  Pope  had  fled,  the  Republicans  organized  a  govern- 
ment which  for  five  months  preserved  order  throughout  the  land, 
such  as  Romagna  had  not  known  for  generations,  with  no  blood- 
shed, and  scarcely  any  imprisonment  or  exile ;  indeed,  with  a 
marvellous  scantiness  of  punishment  of  any  kind.  While,  dur- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  this  period,  Rome,  with  14,000  impro- 
vised troops,  made  good  lier  defence  against  30,000  French, 
supplied  with  the  best  artillery,  and  <x>mmanded  by  experienced 
generals,  and  Garibaldi  drove  the  invading  army  of  Naples  be- 
fore him  like  frightened  sheep.  With  such  means  and  against 
such  antagonists  it  was  impossible  to  have  done  more :  in  the 
face  of  such  hopeless  odds  few  people  and  few  cities  would  have 
done  as  much.  For  a  space  of  time  yet  longer,  Venice,  under 
the  elected  dictatorship  of  one  man,  put  forward  energies  and 
displayed  virtues  which  were  little  expected  from  the  most  plea- 
sure-loving and  sybaritic  city  of  the  world.  The  wealthy  brought 
their  stores,  the  dissolute  shook  off  their  luxury,  the  effeminate 
braced  themselves  to  hardship  and  exertion,  and  without  assist- 
ance or  allies  these  heroic  citizens  kept  at  bay  for  many  months 
the  whole  force  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  at  last  obtained 
liberal  and  honourable  terms.  After  two  such  examples  as  these, 
the  Italians  can  never  again  be  despised  as  incapable  and  coward- 
ly, or  pronounced  unfit  for  the  freedom  they  had  seized  so  gal- 
lantly and  wielded  so  well.  The  comparison  of  1848  with  1821 
indicates  a  whole  century  of  progress ;  and  makes  us  confident^ 
in  spite  of  the  cloudy  and  impenetrable  present,  that  the  day  of 
the  final  emancipation  of  Italy  must  be  near  at  hand. 

Then  Italy  and  Hungary — how  unlike  France  and  Ger- 
many— have  shewn  themsdves  rich  in  men  not  unequal  to  or 
unworthy  of  the  crisis.  While  in  the  two  latter  countries,  con- 
vulsions so  deep  and  startling,  exigencies  so  suggestive  and 
imperative,  as  seemed  especiaUy  fitted  to  call  forth  whatever 
genius  and  greatness  might  be  lying  dormant  in  obscure  inac- 
tion, waiting  for  its  hour,  hav«  brought  to  light  no  single  man 
of  eminence  or  commanding  character, — while,  in  those  times  of 
trial  which  test  of  what  metal  men  are  made,  many  reputations 
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have  been  ruined,  and  none  have  been  created, — ^in  the  east  arid 
in  the  south  men  have  sprung  up  as  they  were  wanted,  and  snch 
as  were  wanted.  Hungary  has  produced  Kossuth,  a  writer 
and  a  statesman,  fitted  for  any  station,  ^^  equal  to  either  fortune," 
revered,  loved,  and  almost  worshipped  by  his  countrymen,  in 
despite  of  that  failure  generally  so  fatal  to  all  popular  idols.  In 
Italy — not  to  speak  of  Balbo,  Capponi,  and  other  less  known 
names — three  men  of  tried  capacities  and  characters  have  ap- 
peared, and  made  good  their  claim  to  be  the  leaders  and  organ- 
izers of  Italian  independence,  Azeglio,  Mazzini,  and  Manin.  As 
patriotic  writer,  as  gallant  soldier,  as  prime  minister  of  a  con- 
stitutional kingdom,  the  first  of  these  has  shewn  his  devo- 
tion to  Italy  and  his  ability  to  serve  her ;  and,  both  as  virtual 
ruler  of  Piedmont,  and  head  of  the  moderate  party,  is  probably 
now  the  most  essential  man  in  the  Peninsula.  Mazzini,  who 
previously  had  been  regarded  as  merely  an  impracticable,  &nati- 
cal  enthusiast,  displayed,  as  chief  of  the  Roman  Triumvirate, 
capacity  both  for  administration  and  for  war,  which  mark  him 
as  the  future  statesman  of  Kome,  when  Rome  shall  again  be  in 
her  own  hands  :  while  Manin,  who,  as  far  as  wcT  are  aware,  was 
wholly  unknown  to  fame,  appeared  at  the  critical  moment  when 
the  fate  of  Venice  hung  in  the  balance,  gifled  with  the  precise 
qualities  demanded  by  the  emergency.  When  Italy  shall  be  free, 
we  need  not  fear  any  lack  of  men  competent  to  guide  her 
destinies. 

5.  All  these,  however,  may  by  some  be  undervalued  or  de- 
nied as  imaginary  gains.  But  one  great  material  fact  stands 
out,  an  unquestionable  reality.  The  revolutionary  and  the 
reactionary  deluge  have  alike  swept  by,  and  the  Sardinian  con- 
stitution is  leh  standing.  The  free  institutions  established  by 
Charles  Albert  on  the  4th  of  March  1848,  have  survived  his 
death,  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Piedmontese  army,  and  the  at- 
tempts of  internal  foes,  and  are  still  in  active  and  successful 
operation  under  the  successor  of  the  monarch  who  granted  them, 
and  under  the  ministry  of  the  nobleman  whose  labours  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  them.  A  short  sketch  of  the 
chief  provisions  of  the  constitution  will  shew  its  real  value,  and 
the  immense  importance  not  only  to  Piedmont,  but  to  all  Italy, 
of  its  permanence  and  successful  working. 

"  The  State  of  Sardinia  is  a  Representative  monarchy  :  the  throne 
is  hereditary,  and  the  person  of  the  king  inviolable.  In  him  is  con- 
centrated the  whole  executive  power  of  the  State.  He  makes  peace 
and  declares  war ;  appoints  to  all  offices,  and  concludes  all  treaties — 
with  this  proviso  that  any  treaties  involving  taxation  or  a  variation 
of  territory  are  invalid  without  the  consent  of  the  Chambers. 

*^  The  Legislative  power  resides  in  the  king  and. the  two  Chambera 
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collectively.  The  Chambers  must  be  convoked  every  year,  but  the 
king  has  the  power  of  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
initiation  of  laws  is  common  to  all  three  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
The  civil  list  of  the  king  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Chambers  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  when  he  shall  take  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  constitution. 

"  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  chosen  by  electors  of  all  classes,  who 
pay  a  very  small  amount  of  direct  taxes,  all  heads  of  trading  or  in- 
dustrial establishments,  and  parties  engaged  in  arts  and  professions, 
(employment  in  which  is  assumed  to  indicate  capacity/  and  education.) 
The  Deputies  are  required  to  be  thirty  years  of  age ;  they  are  in- 
violable during  Session  except  for  flagrant  crime  ;  they  are  represent 
tatives,  not  delegates  bound  by  authoritative  instructions ;  they  are 
chosen  for  five  years ;  and  have  the  right  of  impeachment  over  the 
Ministers. 

"  The  Senate  is  composed  of  Members  nominated  by  the  King  for 
life,  out  of  a  variety  of  classes ;  e,g,,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
President  and  experienced  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  State,  the  Chief  Magistrates  and 
Judges,  Generals  and  Admirals,  Members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  generally  all  who  have  rendered  eminent  services,  or  done  honour 
to  their  country.  The  Senate  is,  like  our  House  of  Lords,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Judicature  of  the  Realm. 

"  All  citizens,  of  every  class,  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  all  con- 
tribute to  the  State  in  proportion  to  their  means.  No  man  can  be 
arrested  without  legal  warrant.  The  press  is  free  ;  the  right  of  pub- 
lic meeting  is  guaranteed  ;  and  no  taxes  can  be  imposed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Chambers. 

"  The  Judges  are  irremovable  after  they  have  served  three  years. 
All  judicial  proceedings  are  to  be  conducted  in  strict  conformity  to 
the  written  law." 

This  constitution,  which  secures  civil  rights  and  equal  freedom 
to  every  citizen — and  is,  in  fact,  our  own,  minus  an  hereditary 
House  of  Peers  —  has  now  been  in  active  operation  for  more 
than  three  years,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The 
Marquis  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry, 
is  an  able,  popular,  and  well-tried  man,  who  appears  thoroughly 
to  comprehend  the  working  of  free  institutions,  and  can  gene- 
rally command  in  the  Chambers  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  As 
long  as  he  lives  and  remains  at  the  helm  we  have  little  fear  of 
any  mismanagement  or  serious  imbroglio  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  few  years'*  practice  may  train  up  many  statesmen  fitted  to 
succeed  him  when  he  shall  retire  or  die.  It  is  scarcely  possible, 
we  think,  to  estimate  too  highly  the  ultimate  gain  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  good  government  throughout  Italy,  by  this  estab- 
lishment of  a  constitutional  limited  monarchy  in  one  corner  of 
the  Peninsula.  It  will  be  impossible  for  either  Austria  or  the 
smaller  states  to  govern  so  despotically  as  they  have  done,  with 
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such  a  reproach  and  such  an  example  at  their  side.  It  will  be 
impossible,  also,  for  the  radical  party  any  longer  to  declare  that 
no  substantial  liberty  can  be  enjoyed  by  Italy  except  under  a 
Republic.  On  the  one  side  it  will  shame  tyrants :  on  the  other^ 
it  will  instruct  freemen.  In  time  of  peace  it  will  train  np  patrio- 
tic Statesmen  for  future  emergencies;  in  time  of  disturbance 
it  will  be  a  banner  to  rally  round.  It  will  give  Italians  a  defi- 
nite example  to  follow — a  definite  object  to  demand.  It  will 
shew  that  even  in  Italy  liberty  is  not  incompatible  with  order 
and  progress,  and  will,  we  trust,  pave  the  way  to  a  national 

[>rosperity,  that  may  excite  at  once  the  admiration  and  the  emn- 
ation  of  surrounding  States.  Piedmont,  though  defeated  at 
Novara,  may  yet  on  another  field,  with  nobler  weapons,  and  in 
a  higher  sense^  be  the  regenerator  and  emancipator  of  Italy. 

In  the  other  States  of  Italy,  though  not  a  trace  remains  of 
their  transient  liberal  institutions,  though  the  press  is  silenced, 
and  every  book  of  interest  or  value  is  prohibited,  though  the 
most  stupid  and  cruel  oppressions  are  daily  accumulating  wrath 
against  tlie  day  of  wratn,  though  the  Pope  has  returned  to  his 
vomit,  and  the  Neapolitan  sow  to  its  wallowing  in  the  mire, — 
yet  no  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  internal  feelings  of  the 
country  has  lost  heart.  The  passion  for  liberty,  independence, 
and  nationality,  has  enormously  gained  ground ;  the  municipal 
jealousies  which  divided  the  several  sections  and  cities  of  the 
Peninsula  have  been  materially  weakened ;  the  Papal  tyranny 
is  becoming  daily  more  odious; — the  Mazzini  party,  as  it  is 
called,  is  admitted  even  by  its  opponents  to  be  rapidly  spread- 
ing ; — and  if  the  impatient  man  who  is  at  its  head  can  have  for^ 
bearance  to  bide  his  time,  and  wait  his  opportunity,  it  may 
well  prove  that  the  day  of  deliverance  is  lar  nearer  than  is 
thought.  When  that  day  comes,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  conduct  of  the  people,  and  the  result  to  princes,  will  be  veiy 
different  from  those  last  displayed. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  A  Manual  of  Botany,  being  an  Introduction- to  the 
Study  of  the  Structure,  Physiology,  and  Classification  of  Plants, 
By  John  Hutton  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  and  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.    1849. 

2.  The  Plant :  a  Biography,  By  M.  T.  SCHLEIDEN,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  by 
Arthur  Henfrey.    1848. 

3.  Principles  of  Scientific  Botany ;  or  Botany  as  an  Inductive 
Science.  By  Dr.  J.  M.  Schleiden.  Translated  by  Edwin 
Lankester.     1849. 

4.  On  the  Archetype  and  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton, 
By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.     1848. 

5.  On  the  Nature  of  Limbs,  A  Discourse  by  Richard  Owen, 
F.R.S.     1849. 

6.  The  Typology  of  Scripture,  Investigation  of  Principles  and 
Patriarchal  Periods,  By  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbairn,  Salton. 
1847. 

7.  The  Typology  of  Scripture.  Mosaic  Dispensation,  By  Rev. 
Patrick  Fairbairn,  Salton.     1847. 

Two  great  principles,  as  it  appears  to  us,  run  through  every 
part  of  the  works  of  God.  The  one  is  the  principle  of  Order, 
or  a  General  Plan,  to  which  every  given  object  is  conformed 
with  amazing  skill.  The  other  is  the  principle  of  Special  Adap- 
tation, by  which  each  object,  while  formed  after  a  general  plan, 
is  at  the  same  time  and  by  an  equally  wonderful  skul,  accommo- 
dated to  the  situation  which  it  is  meant  to  occupy,  and  the  pur- 
pose which  it  is  intended  to  serve. 

These  two  principles  are  characteristic  of  intelligence.  They 
may  be  discovered,  though  necessarily  to  a  limited  extent,  in 
human  workmanship.  When  circumstances  admit,  man  con- 
structs his  works  upon  a  general  plan.  We  see  it  in  the  corn- 
yard  of  the  farmer,  who  builds  up  his  grain  in  forms  which  are 
after  a  particular  mould.  We  detect  it  in  the  shop  or  wareroom 
of  the  merchant,  where  the  articles  are  disposed  in  drawers  of  a 
like  shape,  or  bound  up  in  parcels  of  equal  weight.  Human  in- 
telligence delights  to  employ  itself  in  forming  such  models. 
They  seem  to  have  a  beauty  to  the  eye,  or  rather  to  the  mind, 
which  contemplates  them.  Human  convenience  requires  them. 
It  is  only  when  his  possessions  are  so  arranged  that  man  can  be 
said  to  have  the  command  of  them.  Were  his  property  not  so 
disposed,  were  his  grain  gathered  into  heaps  of  all  sizes  and 
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slia|)cs,  were  his  merchandize  scattered  in  every  comer  of  tlie 
apartment,  the  possessor  would  become  bewildered  in  proportion 
to  the  pn)fiision  and  variety  of  his  wealth. 

AVhile  we  see  so  obviously  in  the  works  of  man  the  general 
mcxlel,  we  may  also  discover  the  principle  of  special  adaptation. 
The  fariner*s  stacks  are  all  fonneu  after  a  general  mould,  but  we 
may  observe  a  departure  from  it  on  either  side  to  suit  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  the  grain.  The  merchant's  shop  seems  to  be 
I'egulated  by  forms  and  weights,  but  there  is  a  special  form  and  a 
mo<lel  weight  for  every  separate  article. 

We  insist  on  having  these  two  principles  of  uniformity  and 
variety  in  all  the  higher  works  of  man.  We  have  them  in  a 
well-furnisheil  house,  where  we  see  the  one  side  of  the  chair  and 
table  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  other  side,  but  where 
there  is  also  a  variety  in  one  kind  of  chair  or  table  being  afber  a 
different  model  of  beauty  from  another.  We  see  both  illastrated 
\r\  those  pieces  of  furniture,  in  which  there  is  something  on  the 
one  side  not  of  the  same  shape  as  something  on  the  other  sidei 
but  the  counterpart  of  it,  and  Intended  to  balance  it.  It  is  in 
the  way  of  exhibiting  these  great  principles,  that  we  find  in  all 
the  higher  forms  of  architecture,  a  general  correspondence  in  the 
whole,  with  a  graceful  diversity  of  particular  paits.  It  is  possi- 
bly because  we  insist  on  having  these  two  prmciples  in  all  the 
higher  kinds  of  art,  as  we  certainly  find  them  in  all  the  nobler 
departments  of  nature,  that  we  have  a  central  figure  with  other 
figures  grouping  around  it,  in  all  our  finest  historical  paintinggi 
The  mind  naturally  constructs  its  workmanship  in  aecx)minoaa" 
tion  to  these  rules,  and  finds  as  it  does  so  that  it  is  ministering 
at  once  to  the  convenience  and  the  delight  of  all  intelligent 
beings. 

Now,  if  this  world  proceeds  from  intelligence,  if  it  is  addressed 
to  intelligence,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  it  the  same  two  grand 
principles.  We  do  find,  we  think,  abundant  illustrations  both  of 
the  one  and  of  the  other. 

The  Principle  of  Order  assumes  a  great  diversity  of  forms. 
It  may  be  an  order,  for  instance,  in  respect  of  number,  as  when 
we  find  the  threefold  and  fivefold  symmetry  prevailing  to  such 
an  extent  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  find  all  the  laws  of  na- 
ture capable  of  a  quantitative  expression.  It  may  exhibit  itself 
in  a  beautiful  conformity  of  colours,  such  as  we  find  in  the  plu^ 
mage  of  so  many  birds,  and  the  spots  and  stripes  on  the  skins  of 
so  many  wild  beasts,  a  conformity  which  does  not,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
tells  us,  follow  the  physiological  or  anatomical  structure  of  the 
animal,  but  follows  a  beautiful  order  of  its  own.  Or  it  may  be 
a  uniformity  in  respect  of  form,  and  it  is  this  that  we  are  now 
specially  to  investigate.   It  cannot  surely  be  either  an  unpleasant 
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or  unprofitable  inquiry  which  carries  us  into  the  very  midst  of 
that  order  and  harmony  which  are  so  characteristic  of  works, 
which  proceed,  we  must  believe,  from  Infinite  Intelligence. 

But  coincident  with  this  principle,  there  is  another,  that  of 
Special  Adaptation,  also  running  through  the  works  of  God. 
While  there  is  a  general  form  of  limb,  for  instance,  found  in  all 
mammals,  there  is  a  particular  form*  to  suit  every  given  species, 
and  the  particular  form  is  admirably  suited  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  animal  is  placed,  to  the  food  provided  for  it,  and 
the  purposes  which  it  is  meant  to  serve.  It  must  be  no  less  in- 
teresting surely  to  discover  the  exceptions  as  well  as  the  rule,  to 
perceive  how  the  exceptions  fall  under  a  different  rule,  and  to 
find  that  the  diversity  is  as  beneficent  as  the  uniformity. 

After  tracing  this  mingled  uniformity  and  diversity  through- 
out the  more  important  kingdoms  of  nature,  the  vegetable  and 
the  animal,  we  may  further  inquire  whether  we  do  not  meet  with 
something  similar  in  the  dispensations  of  grace  also,  as  revealed 
in  the  word  of  God,  especially  in  the  typical  symbols,  persons, 
and  events  described  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  say  something 
similar — for  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  if  our  views  are  correct, 
there  will  with  the  uniformity  be  also  a  diversity.  The  typical 
system  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  of  a  different  order  from  the 
typical  system  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  when  we  rise  from 
matter  to  mind,  from  nature  to  revelation,  we  may  expect  to  find 
the  typical  system,  if  there  be  a  typical  system,  of  a  higher  kind 
than  that  which  pervades  the  organic  world.  But  we  can  shew 
that  each  furnishes  like  evidences  of  lofty  intelligence,  and  that 
all  are  equally  suited  to  the  same  or  similar  principles  in  the 
constitution  of  man's  mind.  With  such  diversities  as  we  might 
anticipate,  and  these  diversities  meant  to  serve  a  special  purpose, 
we  find  a  system  of  types  running  through  the  works  of  God, 
and  this  system  adapted  with  wonderful  skill  to  the  objects  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

To  begin  with  the  inorganic  world.  According  to  the  creed 
which  has  been  commonly  adopted  in  modern  times,  matter  is 
composed  of  atoms,  and  these  atoms  have  regular  forms.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  they  are  spherical,  according  to 
Dalton  each  has  a  specific  magnitude.  If  these  views  be  cor- 
rect, we  discover  forms  playing  an  important  part  in  the  ori- 
ginal structure  and  composition  of  the  material  universe.  On 
breaking  up  the  rocks  of  the  earth,  we  find  in  most  of  them  a 
regular  or  crystalline  form  in  the  component  parts,  from  which 
it  has  been  argued  that  they  are  crystalline  throughout.  It  is 
distinctly  ascertained  that  minerals  crystallize  in  the  most  regu- 
lar manner,  and  that  each  mineral  has  its  own  crystalline  form. 
Haiiy,  Mohs,  and  others,  have  reduced  these  crystals  to  certain 
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primitive  fonns,  and  minerals  have  been  classified  according  to 
the  fonii  which  they  assume  in  crystallization.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  rocks,  as  ordinarily  presented  to  the  eye,  do  not  take 
any  such  regular  form.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  can  be  more 
disorderly  than  the  common  appearance  of  the  rocks  and  earths, 
as  they  are  found  on  the  surface  of  our  globe.  At  first  sight  we 
might  be  apt  to  complain  of  this,  but  on  reconsideration  we  may 
easily  be  convinced,  that  if  the  surface  of  the  ground  had  been 
covered  with  crystals,  even  though  these  had  been  crystals  of 
gold  or  diamond,  it  would  have  been  as  inconvenient  for  man  as 
the  power  given  to  Midas  of  turning  all  things  which  he  touched 
into  gold,  and  would  not  even  have  gratified  his  sense  of  beauty. 
The  system  of  nature  is  a  system  of  regularity  amidst  regular 
irregularity.  The  graceful  forms  of  the  organic  world  rise  most 
beautifully  from  amidst  the  prevailing  irregularity  of  the  soil  and 
rocks  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Still,  the  inorganic  world  is  not  without  its  morphological 
regularities.  Each  satellite  is  of  the  same  form  as  its  planet,  and 
the  planets  are  of  the  same  shape  as  their  sun.  All  the  heavenly 
bodies  seem  to  move  in  similarly  shaped,  that  is,  elliptic  orbits. 
No  doubt  there  are  irregularities,  as  in  the  ring  of  Saturn ;  but 
occasional  irregularities  under  the  same  grand  law  are  as  much 
the  rule  of  God's  kingdom  as  fixed  and  sauared  regularities.  But 
it  is  in  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms  that  we  find  wior- 
phology  coming  forth  most  prominently. 

As  all  matter,  organic  and  inorganic,  is  supposed  to  be  formed 
of  regularly  shaped  atoms,  so  organic  matter,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, is  now  believed  to  originate  in  cells.  The  cellular  structure 
of  plants  was  discovered  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
Rooert  Hooke,  who  used  an  instrument  brought  from  the  Con- 
tinent, and  was  farther  developed  soon  after  by  Malpighi,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Bologna.  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  cells  are  the 
primary  elements  of  all  vegetable  life,  and  by  means  of  improved 
microscopes,  physiological  botany  is  trying,  though  as  yet  with 
but  partial  success,  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  life,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  way  in  which  cells  are  formed.  These  cells  are  little 
vesicles,  composed  of  a  membrane  usually  transparent  and 
colourless  as  water.  According  to  Schleiden,  the  cell  mem- 
brane, in  its  young  state,  is  perfectly  closed,  but  permeable  to 
all  fluids.  It  contains  a  fluid  thicker  than  water,  and  this  fluid 
having  commonly  an  afiinity  for  water,  there  is  a  constant  pass- 
ing in  of  water,  and  a  passing  out  of  the  concentrated  fluid 
from  the  cell.  These  cells  vary  in  size,  but  may  average  s^^th 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  calculated  that  in  some  fungi 
they  are  generated  at  a  rate  of  sixty-six  millions  in  a  minute. 
When  allowed  to  develop  themselves  freely,  they  take  a  glo- 
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bular  form.  When  supplied  with  nutrition  unequally,  they  take 
more  flattened  or  elliptic  shapes.  When  a  number  of  cells  press 
on  one  another  they  become  many-sided.  When  perfectly 
formed  cells  of  the  same  size  are  allowed  to  press  against  each 
other,  they  will  be  seen  as  beautiful  rhombo-dodecaedrons  under 
the  microscope.  The  individual  cells  are  grouped  together  in  a 
variety  of  ways  into  great  masses  called  tissues,  which  are  of 
various  kinds,  and  go  by  various  names.  The  simplest  is  the 
parenchyma,  formed  by  an  agglomeration  of  cells.  Then  there 
are  the  vessels,  formed  by  a  row  of  lengthened  cells,  whose  cavi' 
ties  through  resorption  have  been  brought  into  continuous  com- 
munication; and  there  are  the  vascular  bundles,  com  posed  of  a 
mass  of  lengthened  cells,  formed  partly  into  vessels  and  pene- 
trating the  parenchyma.  "  The  cell,''  says  Professor  Balfour, 
in  his  admirable  elementary  work  on  Botany,  "  is  the  basis  of 
all  vegetable  structure.  It  is  of  equal  importance  as  regards 
function.  In  the  lowest  plants  cells  constitute  the  whole  sub- 
stance, they  absorb  and  assimilate,  thus  performing  the  functions  ^ 
of  nutrition  and  secretion,  and  they  form  new  cells,  thus  repro- 
ducing individuals  like  themselves.  When  a  more  complete 
structure  exists,  as  in  the  higher  tribes  of  plants,  certain  cells 
are  appropriated  for  absorption,  others  are  concerned  in  assimila- 
tion, and  others  in  forming  and  receiving  secretions.  When  a 
certain  degree  of  solidity  appears  to  be  required  to  support  the 
stem,  leaves,  and  flowers,  ligneous  substance  is  deposited,  and 
woody  fibre  is  formed.  When  the  transmission  of  fluids  and  air 
is  carried  on  rapidly,  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  fibrovascular  tissue 
seem  to  keep  the  elongated  cells  and  vessels  pervious ;  and  when 
the  elaborated  sap  is  conveyed  continuously,  without  interrup- 
tion, anastomosing  tubes  occur  in  the  form  of  laticiferous  vessels." 
It  is  out  of  these  cells,  chemically  and  mechanically  compound, 
but  vitally  simple,  each  possessing  a  perfectly  independent  life, 
the  law  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained,  that  all  the  plants 
of  the  earth  with  their  infinitely  diversified  shapes  and  functions 
are  formed.  These  cells  are  the  living  stones  of  which  this  great 
temple  of  nature  is  built.  The  life  of  the  plant  is  the  result  of 
the  life  of  its  individual  cells.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  being 
noticed,  though  at  present  little  can  be  founded  upon  it,  that 
certain  numbers  occur  in  the  formation  of  young  cells,  in  by  far 
the  majority  of  cases,  two,  four,  and  eight  young  cells  being 
formed  within  the  parent  cell. 

The  natural  shape  of  the  cell  is  the  globular,  a  form  unseen 
by  the  naked  eye.  The  first  regular  form  which  falls  under  the 
notice  of  the  unassisted  vision  is  the  spiral,  a  figiu'e  which  com- 
bines in  itself  our  two  principles  of  unity  and  variety.  The 
microscope  first  of  all  shews  us  this  form,  appearing  in  the  inner 
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surface  of  the  cell.  When  the  cell  has  reached  a  certain  degree 
of  development,  the  cellulose  is  deposited  upon  it  Us  a  oonciete 
layer  which  takes  the  figure  of  a  spiral  band.  But  the  spiral 
figure  also  appears  in  parts  of  the  plant  which  strike  the  naked 
eye.  The  arrangement  of  leaves  and  of  other  appendicular  parts 
round  the  stem  or  axis  of  a  plant  is  very  frequently  spiral 
Leaves  seem  to  be  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  spiral  manner. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  willow,  the  oak,  and 
many  other  trees,  if  a  line  be  drawn  round  the  tree,  from  the 
base  of  one  leaf  to  the  base  of  another,  it  will  be  found  that  a 

Eerfectly  spiral  line  has  been  described.  Lindley  thinks  it  pro- 
able  that  the.  normal  position  of  all  leaves  upon  the  stem  is 
alternate,  and  consequently  that  a  line  joining  these  bases  will 
be  an  elongated  spiral.  The  scales  of  the  pine  and  fir  cone  are 
arranged  in  spires,  and  between  these  spires  there  are  certain 
arithmetical  or  mathematical  relations  of  a  most  singular  descrip* 
tion,  which  have  given  rise  to  curious  speculations.  It  has  been 
laid  down  by  some  botanists  as  a  general  fact,  that  beginning 
with  the  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes,  the  whole  of  the  appendages  of 
the  axis  of  plants,  leaves,  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  carpels, 
form  in  their  normal  state  an  uninterrupted  spire  governed  by 
laws  which  are  nearly  constant.  The  spiral  tendency  is  likewise 
seen  in  climbing  plants  and  the  tendrils  of  plants,  as  also  in  the 
twining  stem  or  some  plants,  which  look  as  if  they  were  twisted 
round  their  own  axis. 

With  the  exception  of  the  spherical  forms  of  individual  cells, 
which  are  unseen  by  the  naked  eye,  no  regular  mathematical 
figures  are  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  plants  or  the  parts  of 
plants.  All  this  is  in  striking  accordance  with  the  native  prin- 
ciples of  beauty  implanted  in  the  human  mind.  Had  our  trees 
been  triangular,  our  shrubs  quadrilateral,  and  our  grasses  sphe- 
rical, wo  feel  that  we  should  have  been  constrained  to  do  what 
Pascal  did,  to  shut  up  our  casement,  that  we  might  not  see  the 
landscape ;  but  from  motives  very  different  from  those  of  Pascal, 
for  while  he  durst  not  look  on  Nature's  scenes  because  they  were 
so  beautiful,  we  would  not  be  able  in  these  circumstances  to  look 
upon  them  because  they  were  so  ugly.  When  the  common- 
wealth of  taste  is  properly  constituted,  one  of  its  first  laws  will 
be  passed  against  the  clipping  of  boxwood  and  holly,  and  the 
common  pruning  of  trees,  which  has  no  respect  to  their  natural 
form.  We  can  excuse  the  old  Scotch  earl  who  planted  his 
trees  in  groups  to  represent  the  troops  which  gained  a  victory 
under  him,  because,  while  he  thereby  spoiled  the  *  beauties  of 
nature,  he  gave  us  some  insight  into  the  military  art ;  but  thoae 
who  form  spherical  yews  and  conical  laurels,  should  themselves  be 
subjected  to  a  similar  pruning  process,  because  of  the  offence  which 
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they  commit  against  nature  without^  and  nature  within  us.  Mean- 
while, let  us  be  grateful  that  no  such  enormities  are  committed 
in  the  works  of  God.  There  is  attention  at  once  extensive  and 
minute  paid  to  form  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  this  form  in- 
tentionally admits  of  variety  along  with  the  unity.  The  unity  is 
sustained  by  the  symmetry,  or  the  two  equal  or  balancing  sides, 
which  appear  in  the  plant  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  its  foliar  appen- 
dages ;  and  the  variety  is  exhibited  in  the  infinitely  diversified 
waving  lines  of  their  outline  as  seen  between  us  and  the  sky  in 
the  back-ground.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  being  noticed, 
that  while  the  even  numbers,  2,  4,  8,  prevail  in  the  formation  of 
cells  which  are  unseen  without  artificial  aid,  the  uneven  num- 
bers, or  a  centre  with  two  sides,  appear  in  the  ramification  of 
branches,  the  venation  of  leaves,  and  the  whorls  of  flowers.  Na- 
turalists divide  the  vegetable  kingdom  into  monocotyledonous, 
which  are  also  endogenous,  and  dicotyledonous,  which  are  exo- 
genous plants ;  and  it  is  found  that  three  is  the  typical  number 
in  the  former,  and  five,  the  typical  number,  in  the  latter  class. 

But  it  is  in  the  external  forms  of  plants  that  we  see  this  doc- 
trine of  types  most  strikingly  exhibited.  The  department  of 
botany  which  treats  of  these  forms  is  called  Morphology.  Lind- 
ley  represents  it  as  the  basis  of  all  scientific  knowledge  of  vege- 
table structure ;  Schleiden  speaks  of  it  as  the  most  important 
section  of  botany ;  and  Professor  Balfour  says,  it  is  now  the  basis 
of  organography,  and  he  has  kept  it  in  view  throughout  his 
whole  treatment  of  the  organs  of  plants.  This  department  of 
botany  was  unknown  before  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  and  even  he 
had  but  a  limited  notion  of  its  importance.  It  was  first  pre- 
sented in  its  true  light  by  the  great  German  poet  Goethe,  who, 
though  not  learned  in  the  artificial  systems  at  that  time  taught 
in  the  schools,  had  a  fine  eye  for  the  objective  world.  As 
Goethe  had  no  name  among  the  initiated,  his  views  were  long 
neglected  by  the  scientific  world.  It  was  about  thirty  years 
after  they  were  published  that  they  were  brought  into  notice  by 
De  Candolle  and  others.  Under  some  modifications  they  have 
now  commanded  the  assent  of  the  most  sagacious  and  practical 
of  British  naturalists,  men  slow  to  admit  German  theories  in 
any  case,  and  who  never  do  admit  them  till  they  have  accom- 
modated them  to  their  own  common-sense  type. 

The  fundamental  law  of  morphology  is,  that  certain  plants 
are  constructed  upon  the  same  general  plan.  The  perfect  plant 
may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two  essentially  distinct  parts, 
the  STEM  and  the  leaf.  Looking  first  to  the  stem,  we  find 
the  whole  skeleton  of  the  plant  composed  of  a  number  of  stems 
developed  the  one  from  the  other,  in  lineal  succession.  The 
stem  going  downwards  becomes  the  root,  and  proceeding  up- 
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wards  becomes  the  trunk.  From  the  main  stem,  both  in  its 
upward  and  downward  course,  there  proceed  lateral  stems  or 
branches,  and  these  lateral  stems  may  again  send  out  other 
stems  or  branchlets.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  stems  are 
all  as  it  were  repetitions  of  each  other.  The  main  stem,  all  the 
lateral  branches,  and  the  branchlets  proceeding  from  these,  are 
of  the  same  structure,  and  tend  to  assume  the  same  form.  ^^  If 
a  thousand  branches  from  the  same  tree  are  compared  together," 
says  Lint  I  ley,  ^'  they  will  be  found  to  be  formed  upon  tne  same 
uniform  plan,  and  to  accord  in  every  essential  particular.  Each 
branch  is  also,  under  favourable  circumstances,  capable  of  itself 
becoming  a  separate  individual,  as  is  found  by  cuttings,  bad- 
dings,  grafting,  and  other  horticultural  processes.  This  being 
the  case,  it  follows,  that  what  is  proved  of  one  branch  is  true  of 
all  the  other  branches."  Thus  the  smallest  branchlet  becomes 
a  type  of  the  branch  on  which  it  grows,  and  the  branch  a  type 
of  the  trunk  from  which  it  springs.  Knight  and  Da  Petit 
Thouars  delight  to  represent  every  plant  as  composed  of  an 
assemblage  of  individuals,  each,  as  it  were,  with  a  separate  life, 
and  capable  in  certain  circumstances  of  living  independently, 
and  it  has  been  customary  to  designate  the  individual  part  or 
plantlet  by  the  word  phyton.  It  should  be  remarked  at  the 
same  time,  that  though  the  plant  is  composed  of  a  namber  of 
individuals,  yet  that  these  are  so  arranged  as  that  the  whole  is 
one  individual. 

The  other  essential  part  of  the  plant  is  the  leaf.  First  we 
have  the  leaves  properly  so  called,  which  commonly  have  a 
simpler  form  low  down  on  the  stem,  assume  their  fiilly  developed 
figure  farther  uj),  and  return  to  greater  simplicity  at  the  ex- 
tremity. Then  we  have  leaves  metamorphosed  into  a  number 
of  other  organs ;  indeed,  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  except  the  stem,  can  be  reduced  to  this 
type.  "  Linnaeus,"  says  Schleiden,  "  had  a  presentiment  of 
something  of  the  kind,  and  in  his  Prolepsis  Plantarmn  carried 
it  out  in  such  a  way  that,  starting  from  the  consideration  of  a 
perennial  plant,  with  regular  periodicity  of  vegetation,  as  in  our 
forest  trees,  he  explained  the  collective  floral  parts,  from  the 
bracts  onward,  as  the  collective  foliar  product  of  a  five-year  old 
shoot,  which  by  anticipation  and  modification  was  developed  in 
one  year.  This  view  is,  in  the  first  instance,  taken  from  the  most 
limited  point  possible,  from  the  examination  of  a  plant  of  our 
climate ;  and,  secondly,  imagined  and  carried  out  with  great 
want  of  clearness."  The  first  correct  statement  of  the  doctrine 
was  made  by  C.  Fr.  WolflF,  (Theoria  Generationis,  1764,^  but 
his  treatise  lay  neglected  till  the  truth  had  become  established 
through  the  influence  of  others.     Goethe  wrote  his  Ver8y4:h  die 
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Metamorphose  der  PJlanzen  zu  erkldrerij  in  1790,  a  work  which 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  morphology  as  a  department  of  botany, 
and  of  scientific  botany  as  built  upon  it.  The  botanists  paid 
little  attention  to  his  ideas,  till  long  after  when  they  were  men- 
tioned by  Jussieu,  and  brought  into  general  notice  by  the  Or^ 
ganographie  of  De  Candolle,  published  in  1827.  The  doctrine 
of  the  metamorphosis  of  plants  is  now  acknowledged  by  all  the 
great  doctors,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  great  councils  of 
science. 

Looking  to  the  flower  or  inflorescence  of  a  plant,  we  have 
first  of  all  the  outer  cup  or  calyx,  composed  evidently  of  leaves 
called  sepals,  which  are  commonly  of  a  green  colour.  Within 
this  we  have  the  corolla,  or  flower  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
term,  composed  of  leaves  called  petals,  alternating  with  the  leaves 
of  the  calyx.  Within  this  whorl  we  have  the  stamens,  which  are 
metamorphosed  petals,  and  which  do,  in  certain  circumstances, 
become  petals.  In  the  centre  of  the  inflorescence  is  the  pistil 
with  the  seed  vessels.  Linnaeus  had  no  idea  that  this  could  be 
a  foliar  organ.  We  owe  the  proper  conception  of  the  seed  vessels 
to  Goethe,  who  thus  writes,  "  Keeping  in  view  the  observations 
that  have  now  been  made,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering the  leaf  in  the  seed  vessel  notwithstanding  the  variable 
structure  of  that  part,  and  its  peculiar  combinations.  Thus  the 
pod  is  a  leaf  which  is  folded  up  and  grown  together  at  its  edges, 
and  the  capsule  consists  of  several  leaves  grown  together,  and 
the  compound  fruit  is  composed  of  several  leaves  united  together 
round  a  common  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  communication  between 
them  and  their  edges  adhering  together."  Thus  we  have  the 
organs  of  the  inflorescence,  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils 
reduced  to  foliar  organs.  Not  that  we  are  to  regard  them  as 
leaves  properly  speaking,  or  even  as  metamorphosed  leaves,  for 
they  never  have  been  leaves,  but  they  are  formed  after  the  same 
plan  as  leaves,  but  modified  to  suit  the  special  purpose  which 
they  have  to  serve. 

According  to  this  idea  a  plant  is  composed  of  two  essentially 
distinct  parts,  the  stem  and  leaf.  The  leaf  is  formed  upon  the 
ascending  stem,  and  besides  its  common  form  it  assumes,  while 
obeying  the  same  fundamental  laws,  certain  other  forms,  as 
bracts,  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils.  Schleiden  in  his 
'^  Plant,  a  Biography,"  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  typical  plant  con- 
structed on  this  principle.  This  makes  a  plant  a  dual,  or  com- 
posed of  two  essentially  different  parts. 

But  we  have  at  times  thought  it  possible  to  reduce  a  plant  by 
a  more  enlarged  conception  of  its  nature  to  a  unity.  According 
to  our  idea,  it  consists  essentially  of  a  stem,  sending  out  other 
stems  similar  to  itself  at  certain  angles,  and  in  such  a  regular 
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manner  tliat  the  whole  is  made  to  take  a  predetermined  form. 
The  ascending  axis,  for  instance,  sends  out  at  particular  normal 
angles  for  each  tree  branches  similar  in  structure  to  itself. 
These  lateral  branches  again  send  out  branchlets  of  a  like  nature 
witli  themselves,  and  at  much  the  same  angles.  The  whole  tree 
with  its  branches  thus  comes  to  be  of  the  same  general  form  ar 
every  individual  branch  with  its  branchlets,  and  every  branch 
with  its  branchlets  comes  to  be  a  type  of  the  whole  plant  in  its 
skeleton  and  outline. 

Taking  this  idea  of  a  plant  along  with  us,  let  us  now  inquire 
whether  there  may  not  be  a  morphological  analogy  between  the 
stems  and  the  ribs  or  veins  of  the  leaf.  The  veins  of  the  leaf 
are  vascular  bundles  proceeding  from  the  fibrous  matter  of  the 
stem,  and  may  very  possibly  tend  to  follow  the  same  laws.  We 
are  quite  aware  that  in  respect  of  physiological  development 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  two,  but  this  shall  just  render 
the  morphological  resemblance  if  it  exists  the  more  stnking.  We 
begin  with  the  examination  of  those  plants  which  have  a  fully 
veined  or  reticulated  leaf.  In  maintaining  that  there  is  a  mor- 
phological analogy  between  the  ramification  of  the  stems,  and 
the  venation  of  the  leaves,  we  always  assume,  tluU  both  stem  and 
leaf  are  fully  and  fairly  developed. 

In  prosecuting  this  inquiry  let  us  first  inspect  in  a  general 
way  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  with  its  central  vein  or  veins,  and  its  side 
veins.  Even  on  the  most  careless  inspection  the  central  vein 
will  be  found  to  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the  central  stem  or 
axis  of  the  tree,  and  its  side  veins  to  the  branches.  Having 
viewed  the  leaf  in  the  first  instance,  let  us  then  look  at  the  tree 
when  stripped  of  its  leaves  in  winter,  and  we  may  observe  how 
like  it  is  in  its  disc  and  in  its  skeleton  to  the  disc  and  skeleton 
of  the  leaf.  We  shall  be  particularly  struck  with  this  if  we  view 
it  in  the  dim  twilight,  or  the  "  pale  moonlight"  between  us  and 
a  clear  sky.  In  both  leaf  and  tree  we  see  a  central  stem  or  stems, 
with  lateral  stems  going  off  in  a  ramified  manner  at  <^ertain 
angles,  and  we  may  observe  that  the  tree  in  its  outline  tends  to 
assume  the  form  of  a  leaf. 

The  general  impression  produced  by  a  first  glance  will  be 
confirmed  on  farther  inspection.  The  analogy  between  the 
skeleton  of  the  leaf  and  the  skeleton  of  the  whole  tree  may  be 
seen  in  a  number  of  special  points,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
fact  that  the  stems  and  the  veins  are  both  ramified.  (1.)  Some 
trees,  such  as  the  beech,  the  elm,  the  oak,  and  the  greater  nnm« 
ber  of  our  ornamental  lawn  bushes,  as  the  holly,  the  Portugal 
and  bay  laurels,  the  privet,  the  box,  will  be  found  to  send  out 
side  branches  along  their  stem  from  the  very  root,  or  near  the 
root,  and  the  leaves  of  these  trees  will  be  found  to  have  little  or 
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no  petiole  or  leaf-stalk.  Other  trees,  again,  such  as  the  com- 
mon sycamore  (the  Scotch  plane),  the  birch,  the  chestnut,  the 
lime,  the  pear,  the  cherry,  the  apple,  have  a  pretty  long  un^ 
branched  trunk,  and  the  leaves  of  all  these  trees  have  a  pretty 
long  leaf-stalk.  (2.)  Most  of  our  low,  bushy,  branching  herb- 
aceous plants,  such  as  tussilago,  rhubarb,  mallow,  marsh  mari- 
gold, lady's  mantle,  send  out  simultaneously  a  number  of  stems 
or  stalks  from  the  root  or  near  the  root ;  and  it  will  be  found  iu 
exact  correspondence  with  this,  that  there  run  off  from  the  base 
of  the  leaf  a  considerable  quantity  of  main  veins  or  ribs,  which 
make  the  leaf  assume  more  or  less  of  a  circular  form.  In  this 
respect  these  plants  are  different  from  our  forest  trees,  which 
send  up  commonly  one  main  axis  with  lateral  branches,  and  have 
in  their  leaves  one  leading  vein  with  side  veins.  (3.)  Some  trees, 
such  as  the  beech,  the  birch,  the  elm,  the  oak,  send  up  one  large 
main  stem,  from  which,  throughout  its  length,  there  proceed 
comparatively  small  branches  pretty  equably  along  the  axis,  and 
it  will  be  found  in  such  cases  that  the  leaf  has  a  central  vein 
with  pretty  equally  disposed  veins  on  either  side.  Other  trees, 
again,  tend  rather  to  send  off  at  particular  heights  a  number  of 
comparatively  thick  branches  at  once.  This  is  the  case,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  common  sycamore,  the  chestnut,  and  labur- 
num. The  trunk  of  the  plane  tree,  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  commonly  divides  itself  into 
four  or  five  large  branches,  and  in  precise  analogy,  we  find 
the  leaf,  at  the  top  of  a  pretty  long  leaf-stalk,  sending  off  five 
large  veins.  The  chestnut  often  sends  off  at  the  top  of  its  un- 
branched  trunk  a  still  greater  number  of  branches,  and  we  find 
in  correspondence  with  this  that  its  leaf  is  commonly  divided 
into  seven  leaflets.  The  laburnum  (and  also  the  broom  and 
clover)  go  off  in  triplets  both  in  respect  of  veins  and  branches. 
In  such  cases  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  the  leaf  is  com- 
pound, and  we  are  to  regard  all  such  compound  leaves  as  the  pro^ 
per  representative  of  the  whole  tree,     (4.)  The  leaves  of  some 

1)lants,  such  as  the  rhododendron,  the  azelia,  and  the  lupin, 
lave  a  tendency  to  assume  a  whorled  arrangement,  and  the 
branches  of  these  plants  also  tend  to  become  verticillate. 
(5.)  The  stems  of  some  trees,  such  as  the  thorn  and  laburnum, 
are  not  straight,  and  the  branches  have  a  twisted  form,  and  it 
will  be  found  in  such  cases  that  the  venation  is  not  straight,  and 
that  the  leafage  is  not  in  one  plane.  (6.)  In  some  trees,  such 
as  the  beech,  the  branches  go  off  in  nearly  straight  lines,  and 
the  leaves  are  found  to  have  a  straight  venation.  In  other 
trees,  again,  such  as  the  chestnut,  the  branches  haVe  a  graceful 
curve,  and  the  veins  of  the  leaves  are  curved  in  much  the  same 
manner.     (7.)  In  most  plants  the  angle  at  which  the  side  stems 
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go  off  will  be  found  to  widen  as  we  ascend  to  the  middle  of  the 
tree,  and  thence  to  decrease  as  we  ascend  to  the  apex ;  and  the 
venation  of  the  leaves  will  be  found  to  obey  a  similar  law.  This 
structure  helps  to  give  to  both  tree  and  leaf  the  graceful  curve 
by  which  their  outline  is  distinguished.  In  other  trees,  such  as 
the  birch  and  poplar,  the  angle  both  of  ramification  and  vena- 
tion is  widest  at  the  base,  and  will  be  found  to  decrease  as  we 
ascend,  giving  both  to  the  coma  of  the  tree  and  the  leaf  a  kind 
of  triangular  form.  (8.)  Generally,  after  having  made  a  num- 
ber of  measurements,  we  think  we  have  discovered  a  general 
correspondence  between  the  angle  of  the  ramification  of  the 
tree  and  the  angle  of  venation  of  the  leaf.  This  investigation^ 
however,  requires  to  be  conducted  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  caution.  For  while  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  angles 
of  the  veins  of  leaves,  it  is  far  from  being  easy  to  find  the 
normal  ramification  of  a  tree,  for  the  angle  at  which  the  branch 
goes  off  is  modified  by  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  circum* 
stances,  natural  and  artificial.  All  that  we  argue  for  is  a  ten- 
dency in  the  ramification  and  venation  to  obey  the  same  laws.* 

We  are  strongly  inclined,  then,  to  the  opinion  that  in  plants 
with  leaves  that  strike  the  eye,  the  leaf  and  plant  are  typically 
analogous.  The  leaf  is  a  typical  plant  or  branch,  and  the  tree 
or  branch  a  typical  leaf.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  difierences 
which  exist  between  these  two  distinct  members  of  the  plant. 
In  particular,  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  full  tree  that  branches 
go  off  all  round  the  axis,  whereas  in  the  leaf  the  fibrous  veins 
all  lie  in  one  plane.  But  then  we  have  something  to  connect 
these  two  in  the  branch,  the  branchlets  of  which  commonly  lie 
in  one  plane.  The  principal  difference  between  the  tree  and 
leaf  may  possibly  be  found  to  lie  in  this,  that  the  cellular  tissue 
or  parenchyma,  which  in  the  tree  and  its  branches  is  collected 
into  the  pith  and  bark,  (which  are  connected  by  the  medullary 
rays,)  is  in  the  leaf  so  spread  out  as  to  fill  up  the  interstices  in 
the  fibrous  matter  which  forms  the  veins. 

The  general  order,  as  thus  stated,  can  apply  only  to  plants 
which  have  pith  and  bark,  and  which  have  fully  formed  veined 
leaves  intended  to  strike  the  eye.  In  the  plants  with  linear  un- 
branched  leaves,  such  as  firs  and  pines,  the  order  is  modified  to 
suit  the  different  physiological  structure  and  different  form  of 
the  plant.  Here  the  leaf  does  not  correspond  to  the  branch  or 
tree,  but  merely  to  the  stem.  But  here,  too,  we  discover  the 
same  grand  typical  principle  in  every  internode  being  of  the 

*  We  use  thift  language  because  it  will  require  farther  inTestigation  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  or  limits  of  the  general  view  now  advanced.  We  shall  be  satis- 
fied if  this  article  leads  men  of  science  to  pursue  this  investigation,  even  though 
this  should  occasion  the  partial  modification  of  some  of  our  special  statements. 
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same  form  as  every  other,  in  every  branch  taking  the  form  of 
the  whole  tree,  in  the  growing  or  topmost  internode  with  its 
leafage  being  of  the  same  outline  as  the  whole  tree  or  branch  on 
which  it  grows,  and  in  the  very  cones  being  in  many  instances 
types  of  the  whole  tree  and  of  every  branch. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  how  this  principle  is  carried  out 
in  the  monocotyledonous  plants.  Some  of  these,  such  as  our 
common  grasses  and  lilies,  have  no  branches,  and  the  leaves  of 
these  plants  have  their  veins  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  to  each 
other.  In  order  to  discover  the  law  of  order  in  the  case  of  the 
palms,  they  would  require  to  be  examined  in  their  native  climes. 
Some  plants  of  this  class,  such  as  the  dictyogens  of  Lindley, 
to  which  belong  yams,  have  branches  like  our  ordinary  forest 
trees,  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  leaves  of  these 
plants  have  a  reticulated  structure. 

So  far  as  fungi,  lichens,  algae,  and  the  whole  acotyledonous 
plants  are  concerned,  it  is  evident  that  they  present  a  repetition 
both  of  homotypal  parts  and  of  homotypal  arrangement  of  parts 
or  forms,  and  thus  illustrate  our  general  doctrine,  that  through- 
out the  vegetable  kingdom  the  parts  are  similar  to  one  another, 
and  in  nice  accordance  with  the  whole. 

Generally,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  the  fibrous  veins  of  the 
leaf  as  bearing  a  morphological  analogy  to  the  stems  of  the  tree. 
The  root,  the  stemmage,  and  the  leaf  are,  in  our  view,  the  three 
distinct  members  of  the  fully  developed  plant, — these  three 
parts,  however,  being  morphologically  allied,  so  that,  to  adopt 
the  phraseology  of  Professor  Owen  as  applied  to  another  sub- 
ject, (which  we  are  now  to  examine,)  they  may  be  called  homo- 
types.  The  plant  thus  becomes  a  unity  with  unnumbered 
diversity  of  parts. 

We  turn  to  the  science  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  which  fur- 
nishes illustrations  of  the  same  great  principles.  There  was  in 
the  last  age  a  famous  controversy,  which  may  be  summarily  re- 
presented as  a  dispute  as-  to  which  of  these  two  great  principles 
we  should  discover  in  the  animal  structure.  This  controversy 
should  now  be  regarded  as  settled  in  the  discovery  of  both  prin- 
ciples. The  most  illustrious  comparative  anatomist  of  the  last, 
or  indeed  of  any  age,  proceeded  in  all  his  investigations  on  the 
principle  that  every  particular  member  of  the  animal  body  had 
a  special  use  or  final  cause.  Attached  to  this  principle,  and 
having  found  how  prolific  it  was,  in  his  hands,  of  brilliant 
discoveries,  Cuvier  was  not  very  willing  to  admit  a  general  cor- 
respondence of  parts  which  could  have  no  reference  to  the  well- 
being  or  special  functions  of  the  animal.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  great  co-operator  and  rival,  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  was  accus- 
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tomed  to  speak  in  a  scoffing  manner  of  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes,  and  deh'crhted  to  trace  a  unity  of  plan  running  through 
the  bones  of  the  skeleton.  The  doctrine  of  final  causes,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  former,  was  made  to  furnish  numerous  and,  we  be- 
lieve, incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  In- 
telligence ;  while  the  doctrine  of  a  general  plan,  irrespective  of 
the  animal  wants,  was  turned,  as  we  think,  most  illogically, 
against  the  cause  of  natural  religion.  This  controversy  became 
still  more  embittered  when  Lorenz  Oken,  attached  to  the  pan- 
theistic school  of  Schelling,  developed  his  doctrine  of  the  brain 
being  a  vertebrate  column.  Some  we  suspect  supported  the 
doctrine  of  a  physical  uniformity  of  parts  because  it  seemed  to 
deliver  them  from  the  necessity  of  calling  in  final  causes,  while 
not  a  few  regarded  it  with  suspicion  because  it  seemed  to  be 
atheistic  or  pantheistic  in  its  tendency.  There  was  a  still  greater 
repugnance  felt  to  the  doctrine  of  Oken  on  the  part  of  many 
British  anatomists,  because  of  the  transcendental  method  which 
he  employed  in  developing  it,  and  the  mysticism  in  which  it  was 
embedded.  We  owe  to  the  greatest  of  living  comparative  ana- 
tomists, the  clear  and  correct  statement  of  the  great  truth  of  a 
unity  of  plan  running  through  the  whole  vertebrate  skeleton ; 
and  his  statement  of  the  doctrine  has  been  followed  by  its  almost 
universal  adoption.  Professor  Owen's  views  were  first  partially 
given  to  the  public  in  the  Geological  Transactions  for  1838,  and 
were  afterwards  more  fully  developed,  and  communicated  to  the 
Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  the  Hunterian  Lectures  for  1844 
and  subsequent  years,  and  to  the  British  Association  at  its 
meeting  at  Southampton  in  1846.  The  public  have  now  the 
matured  and  complete  results  in  the  great  work  on  the  Arche- 
type and  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton,  published  in 
1848,  and  in  a  Lecture  on  Limbs,  published  in  1849, — works 
which  will  constitute  an  era  in  the  progress  not  only  of  compa- 
rative anatomy,  but  of  the  theistic  argument  as  founded  on  the 
structure  of  the  animal  frame.  The  old  controversy  should  now 
cease  in  the  adoption  of  both  doctrines,  that  of  a  general  homo- 
logy and  that  of  a  special  adaptation  of  parts ;  and  the  former 
properly  interpreted  will  be  found,  we  are  convinced,  to  yield  as 
rich  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  natural  theology  as  the  latter. 
By  a  "  Homologue,"  Owen  means  the  same  organ  in  difierent 
animals  under  every  variety  of  form  and  function.  Thus,  the 
pectoral  fins  of  the  fish,  the  wings  of  the  bird,  the  fore-feet  of 
the  mammal,  and  the  arms  and  hands  of  man,  are  said  to  be 
homologous  parts,  because  they  are  really  the  same  organs  un- 
der difierent  modifications.  Such  homologies  as  these  have 
long  been  noticed  even  by  the  unscientific  observer.  But  ana- 
tomists have  now  demonstrated,  that  in  comparing  one  species 
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of  animal  with  another  there  are  similar  homologies  in  every 
part  of  the  skeleton.  Professor  Owen  furnishes  us  with  a  plate 
forming  a  perfect  study  in  itself,  in  which  we  have  a  series  of 
about  seventy  homologous  parts  traced  through  all  the  verte- 
brate series  of  animals  from  fishes  up  to  man.  In  this  plate  we 
have,  first,  an  imaginary  figure,  an  archetypal  skeleton ;  secondly, 
the  skeleton  of  a  fish ;  thirdly,  of  a  reptile ;  fourthly,  of  a  bird  ; 
fifthly,  of  a  mammal ;  and,  sixthly,  of  man.  In  contemplating 
this  plate  we  are  invited  to  observe  how  an  immense  number 
of  bones  marked  each  by  its  number  in  the  skeleton,  and  desig- 
nated by  its  common  scientific  name  in  the  margin,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  fish,  the  reptile,  the  bird,  the  mammal,  and  man, 
thus  proving  that  they  are  formed  after  a  common  model.  But 
while  the  same  parts  or  organs  are  found  in  each  of  these  classes 
of  vertebrate  animals,  they  are  made  to  assume  very  different 
positions  and  sizes,  in  order  to  suit  the  particular  species  of  ani- 
mal. Thus,  the  fore-limbs  become  fins  in  fishes,  claws  in  reptiles, 
wings  in  birds,  long  bounding  legs  in  mammals,  and  arms  and 
finders  in  man.  There  is  shewn  to  be  a  similar  transformation 
of  the  rest  of  the  seventy  homologous  parts  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  living  creature. 

In  his  great  work  on  the  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Ske- 
leton, Professor  Owen  treats,  first,  of  special  homology,  or  the 
homology  of  special  organs.  He  next  discusses  general  homo- 
logy, and  shews  that  there  is  not  only  a  homology  of  certain 
organs,  but  a  general  plan  or  homology  for  the  whole  vertebrate 
skeleton.  In  the  third  place  he  treats  of  serial  homology,  and 
shews  that  the  vertebrate  skeleton  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  seg- 
ments, which  he  calls  "  homotypes,"  repeating  each  other.  We 
shall  dwell  for  a  little  on  these  serial  or  repeating  homologies, 
as  illustrating  our  doctrine  of  similar  parts  being  made  to  appear 
ever  and  anon  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  nature. 

The  characteristic  of  the  higher  class  of  animals  is  the  posses- 
sion of  a  back-bone  or  vertebrate  column.  This  column  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  segments  or  similar  parts  succeeding  each 
other  in  the  axis  of  the  body,  "  These  segments  are  not,  indeed, 
composed  of  the  same  number  of  bones  in  any  class,  or  through- 
out any  individual  animal ;  but  certain  parts  of  each  segment  do 
maintain  such  constancy  in  their  existence,  relation,  position, 
and  oflBces,  as  to  enforce  the  conviction  that  they  are  homologous 
parts,  both  in  the  constituent  skeleton,  and  throughout  the  series 
of  vertebrate  animals.  For  each  of  these  primary  segments,  I 
retain  the  term  vertebra."  Professor  Owen  then  exhibits  what 
he  reckons  an  ideal  typical  vertebra.  It  has  a  solid  central  part, 
a  centrum  which  serves  to  give  rigidity  to  the  body,  and  support 
to  the  limbs.     Above  it,  and  forming  a  protection  to  the  great 
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nervous  chord  which  comes  down  the  back,  is  the  neural  arch| 
composed  of  two  neural  processes  (apophyses),  surmoanted  by 
the  neural  spine.  Below  it,  and  covering  the  great  descending 
artery  and  tlie  other  vital  organs  of  the  body,  is  the  haemal  arch, 
composed  of  two  lircmal  processes,  with  the  haemal  spine.  On 
each  of  the  sides  of  the  centrum  there  is  also  a  canal  circum- 
scribed by  a  (postal  process,  and  by  two  transverse  processes. 
Besides  these  processes,  there  are  also  two  articular  processes 
connecting  the  j)arts  of  the  neural  and  haemal  arches.  The 
typical  vertebra  is  thus  composed  of  ten  separate  pai*ts,  a  centre, 
a  neural  and  haemal  spine,  and  seven  processes  which  also  sup- 
port diverging  a))pen(lages  to  be  afterwards  spoken  of.  Now,  if 
we  examine  the  several  joints  of  the  back-bone  we  find  these 
essential  parts  appearing,  though  under  very  different  modifica- 
tions, from  the  top  of  the  neck  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  These 
] tarts,  indeed,  are  in  some  parts  of  all  animals  so  altered  from 
their  ty|)ical  form,  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  them.  Still  the 
skilful  anatomist  can  trace  them  under  all  their  various  modifi- 
cations, and  finds  it  convenient  to  describe  them  by  common 
names.  Certain  of  the  processes  (apophyses)  are  in  the  body  of 
the  animal,  ribs  to  protect  the  great  vital  organs.  In  the  neck 
we  do  not  find  ribs,  because  they  would  injure  the  free  motion 
of  the  neck ;  but  we  do  find  the  rudiments  of  ribs.  In  the  tail 
we  have  no  ribs,  but  we  have  the  homologous  processes  employed 
to  embrace  certain  blood-vessels.  Thus,  from  tail  to  neck  in- 
clusive, the  vertebrate  skeleton  is  composed,  throughout  all  ani- 
mals from  fishes  to  man,  of  a  series  of  parts  essentially  of  the 
same  order,  but  wonderfully  modified  to  suit  the  function  which 
the  organ  has  to  perform  in  the  given  species  of  animal. 

So  far  these  views  will  readily  be  acknowledged  even  by  the 
anatomists  of  the  school  of  Cuvier,  who  did  much  to  establish 
the  doctrine.  But  comparative  anatomy  is  seeking  to  go  beyond 
this,  and  would  represent  the  skull  itself  as  composed  of  a  series 
of  vertebne.  It  would  appear  that  Goethe  had  been  dabbling 
in  this  subject  also  before  the  end  of  last  century ;  but  it  was 
Oken,  proceeding  on  a  favourite  idea  of  the  school  of  Schelling 
that  we  are  to  seek  the  repetition  of  the  whole  in  every  part,  who 
obtained  the  first  clue  to  the  discovery  in  August  1806.  Walk- 
ing one  day  in  the  Ilartz  Forest,  he  saw  before  him  the  blanched 
skull  of  a  deer,  and  picking  up  and  contemplating  the  bones,  the 
thought  flashed  across  his  mind,  "  This  is  a  vertebrate  column.'^ 
He  afterwards  tested  and  matured  this  idea,  by  examining  the 
skulls  of  a  cetacean,  a  chelonian,  and  a  cod-fish,  in  the  museum 
at  Bremen,  and  published  his  generalization  in  a  Lecture  on  the 
Signification  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull.  "  As  the  brain,"  says 
he,  '^  is  a  more  voluminously  developed  spinal  chord,  so  is  the 
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brain-case  a  more  voluminous  spinal  column."  This  idea  has 
since  been  subjected  to  a  sifting  examination  by  various  German, 
French,  and  British  anatomists.  Professor  Owen,  while  adopt- 
ing it  so  far,  has  considerably  modified  it.  According  to  him 
the  skull  is  not  a  separate  column,  but  a  series  of  vertebrae  homo- 
logous to  the  series  in  the  back-bone. 

Proceeding  onward  from  the  neck  we  find  the  spinal  chord 
becoming  expanded  in  the  brain  into  a  globular  mass,  and  we 
are  according  to  this  doctrine  to  regard  the  bony  envelope  which 
protects  it  as  just  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  vertebrae  of  the 
back-bone,  these  vertebrae  being  greatly  modified  to  suit  the  end 
which  they  have  now  to  serve.  The  skull,  it  is  well  known,  is  made 
up  of  parts  which  can  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  these 
parts  can  be  arranged  in  a  series  of  segments,  each  of  which  con- 
tains the  central  cylinder,  and  the  various  processes  which  con- 
stitute the  typical  vertebra.  Owen  reckons  the  cranium  as 
made  up  of  parts  corresponding  to  four  vertebrae,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  sure  whether  there  may  not  be  other  vertebrae 
in  the  cranium  not  fully  developed.  There  are  other  anatomists 
who  discover  seven  vertebrae  in  the  skull,  and  perhaps  this  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  doctrine,  at  least  in  some  of  its 
details,  is  not  fully  settled. 

Proceeding  on  this  method  we  have  discovered  the  morpholo- 
gical signification  of  the  back-bone,  the  tail,  the  ribs,  and  the 
skull  itself.  The  question  now  comes  to  be  started,  what  are  we 
to  understand  by  the  limbs  of  animals  ?  Professor  Owen  answers 
this  in  a  deeply  interesting  and  eminently  suggestive  Lecture 
on  Limbs,  delivered  before  a  distinguished  audience  in  February 
1849,  with  all  that  grace  of  manner  and  elegance  of  language 
which,  together  with  his  learning  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
his  views,  render  him  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  living 
lecturers.  In  this  lecture  he  shews  that  there  are  homologous 
segments  appearing  in  the  limbs  of  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  mammals, 
and  man,  though  the  limbs  have  to  perform  very  different  functions 
in  each  of  these  kinds  of  animal.  He  exhibits  to  us,  first,  the 
pectoral  fin  of  the  marine  animal,  the  dugong ;  secondly,  the 
fore-limbs  of  the  mole  ;  thirdly,  the  wing  of  the  bat ;  fourthly^ 
the  leg  of  a  horse ;  and,  fifthly,  the  arm  of  man ;  and  he  shews 
how  certain  essential  parts  run  through  all  these  limbs,  and 
maintain  a  uniform  structure  even  when  such  different  func- 
tions have  to  be  performed  as  that  of  diving  and  swimming,  bur- 
rowing and  running,  climbing  and  flying.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  every  segment,  and  almost  every  bone  present 
in  the  human  hand  and  arm,  exist  also  in  the  fin  of  the  whale, 
though  they  do  not  seem  required  for  the  support  and  move- 
ments of  that  undivided  and  unflexible  paddle.     In  many  ani- 
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mals,  indeed,  some  of  the  homologous  parts,  as  for  instance^  cer- 
tain of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  not  fully  developed  or  are  awant- 
ing,  bat  in  such  eases  they  will  often  be  found  in  a  kind  of 
rudimental  state,  or  when  absent  we  can  tell  what  precise  homo- 
logous parts  are  awanting,  and  what  are  present.  The  fore-leg 
of  the  horse  wants  the  first  and  fifth  finger,  but  has  the 
second  and  fourth  in  an  undeveloped  state  in  the  splint-bones, 
while  the  foot  corresponds  to  the  mid-finger,  and  the  hoof  is 
just  the  nail  of  that  finger  enlarged  beyond  the  normal  size. 

Professor  Owen  next  seeks  to  settle  the  higher  question,  what 
are  we  to  understand  by  limbs  in  relation  to  General  Homology? 
We  cannot  give  his  processes ;  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
giving  his  results,  n  e  have  already  said  that  in  the  vertebra, 
besides  the  central  part  and  the  apoi)hyses  running  off  from  it, 
there  might  also,  though  not  essential  to  the  vertebra,  be  certain 
appendages.  From  the  ha?mal  or  lower  arch  of  the  vertebra  in 
particular,  certain  appendages  are  found  to  proceed.  Owen 
traces  them  in  a  rudimental  state  in  various  vertebrae  of  the 
animal  frame,  and  after  an  extensive  induction,  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  scapula  is  the  hsemal  arch,  and  the  human 
hands  and  arms  the  diverging  appendages  of  the  haemal  arch, 
belonging  to  the  lowest  segment,  the  occipital  segment  of  the 
skull.  The  hind-limbs  are  shewn  by  a  similar  process  to  be 
costal  appendages  of  a  pelvic  vertebra.  The  whole  skeleton,  skall| 
back-bone,  and  limbs,  including  the  whole  vertebrate  axis  from 
the  head  to  the  tail,  and  all  lateral  parts,  such  as  ribs  and  feet, 
are  thus  reduced  to  a  unity,  in  a  series  of  segments  repeated  in 
their  essential  characters,  though  infinitely  diversifiea,  to  suit 
the  particular  purpose  of  the  member. 

We  may  state  the  conclusion  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Owen : — "  General  anatomical  science  reveals  the  unity  which 
pervades  the  diversity,  and  demonstrates  the  whole  skeleton  of 
man  to  be  the  harmonized  sum  of  series  of  essentially  similar 
segments,  although  each  segment  differs  from  the  other,  and  all 
vary  from  the  archetype." 

"If,"  says  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  the  fifth  edition  of  bis 
Discourse,  in  commenting  on  these  speculations,  "  there  be  an 
archetype  in  the  vertebrate  division  of  animated  nature,  we  may 
well  ask  whether  there  may  not  be  a  more  general  archetype 
that  runs  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  living  world*  In 
a  certain  sense  there  is.  All  animals,  if  we  except  the  radiata^ 
which  come  close  to  a  vegetable  type,  are  bilateral  and  symme- 
trical, have  double  organs  of  sense,  and  have  a  nervous  and 
vascular  system,  with  many  parts  in  verj'  near  homology,  even 
when  we  put  side  by  side  for  comparison  the  animal  forms  taken 
from  the  opposite  extreme  of  Nature's  scale.    And  even  in  the 
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radiata,  where  we  at  first  sight  seem  to  lose  all  traces  of  the 
vertebrate  type,  on  a  better  examination  many  of  the  genera  are 
proved  still  to  be  bilateral  and  symmetrical." 

These  types  appear  not  only  throughout  the  whole  series 
of  animals,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  but  throughout 
the  whole  Geological  Series,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest. 
It  is  now  asserted  that  so  long  ago  as  the  age  when  the  old 
red  sandstone  was  deposited  in  a  district  of  what  is  now 
North  America,  there  was  a  reptile  who  left  the  print  of  his  foot 
in  the  sand,  and  this  footprint  turns  up  in  the  present  day  to 
shew  that  the  animal  had  five  toes.  Coming  down  to  the  age 
of  the  new  red  sandstone,  we  have  numerous  footprints  of 
reptiles,  where  again  the  five  toes  appear.  In  due  time  man 
appears,  and  is  found  too  with  five  fingers  on  each  hand,  and 
five  toes  on  each  foot.  Buckland  tells  us  that  in  the  "  fore- 
paddle  of  the  plesiosaurus,  we  have  all  the  essential  parts  of  the 
fore-leg  of  a  quadruped,  and  even  of  a  human  arm ;  first  the 
scapula,  next  the  humerus,  then  the  radius  and  ulna,  succeeded 
by  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  and  these  followed 
by  five  fingers,  each  composed  of  a  continuous  series  of  phalan- 
ges. The  hind -paddle  also  offers  precisely  the  same  analogies 
to  the  leg  and  foot  of  the  mammalia  ;  the  pelvis  and  femur  are 
succeeded  by  a  tibia  and  fibula,  which  articulate  with  the  bones 
of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  followed  by  the  numerous  phalan- 
ges of  five  long  toes," 

We  cannot  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  we  must  be 
permitted  to  say  in  passing,  that  the  doctrine  we  are  now  ex- 
pounding gives,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  the  true  meaning  of  such 
authenticated  facts  as  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation  has 
woven  into  his  plausible,  yet  withal  exceedingly  superficial  work. 
But  it  gives  no  foundation  whatever  to  the  theory  which  he  has 
reared  on  these  facts,  after  having  mingled  with  them  many  un- 
authenticated  and  mistaken  statements.  That  there  has  been 
an  order,  and  upon  the  whole  a  progression  in  the  animal  crea- 
tion, should  be  admitted  by  all  geologists.  But  it  is  an  order, 
not  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  in  the  plan  of  the  Creator. 
It  is  not  that  one  species  has  run  into  a  higher  by  physical  laws, 
but  it  is  that  the  higher  species  is  constructed  after  the  same 
type  as  the  lower. 

He  who  maintains,  that  because  there  is  a  progression  in  the 
works  of  God,  therefore  the  inferior  has  developed  itself  by  na- 
tural law  into  the  superior,  is  about  as  far-sighted  and  sagacious 
as  the  child  who,  on  seeing  a  great  number  of  vessels  in  a  pot- 
tery, made  all  after  nearly  the  same  mould,  but  of  different  sizes, 
concluded  that  the  large  vessels  had  grown  from  the  little  ones. 
This  progression  is  one  of  those  collocations  which  John  Stuart 
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Mill  would  call  ultimate  facts,  that  is,  in  physical  investigation 
they  are  ultimate  facts ;  and  if  we  wish  to  go  farther,  as  we  think 
we  ought,  wc  must  trace  them  to  the  designing  mind  of  the 
Creator.  For  there  has  been  no  authenticated  instance  of  one 
species  of  animal  being  transmuted  into  another ;  and  there  has 
been  as  perfect  an  induction,  as  physical  science  admits,  in  favour 
of  the  necessary  separation  of  species  and  genera.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  law  of  nature  which  has  been  estabUshed  on  a  larger 
or  more  invariable  induction.  He  who  would  set  it  aside,  on  the 
pretence  of  explaining  all  things  by  natural  law,  must  in  die  very 
act  be  setting  aside  natural  law.  The  nameless  author  of  ^^  The 
Vestiges"  should  best  know  his  own  genealogy,  and  he  may  owe 
his  insight  into  man's  origin  from  the  monad  through  the  mollosc 
and  mammal,  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  himself 
generated  in  this  manner ;  but  until  he  manfully  discloses  him- 
self, and  produces  such  a  fact  in  favour  of  his  transmutation 
theory,  we  must  claim  to  ourselves  a  nobler,  if  not  so  "  endless'^ 
a  genealogy,  and  assert  that  man  is  the  '^  son  of  Adam,  which 
was  the  son  of  God."  When  he  has  convinced  us  of  his  theory, 
we  shall  expect,  as  the  next  product  of  natural  law,  to  hear  of 
one  who  has  risen  so  far  above  his  ancestors,  begetting  a  son  be- 
longing to  a  species  as  far  above  the  human  species  as  man  is 
above  the  brutes.  But  we  may  safely  leave  the  author  of  "The 
Vestiges"  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  and  Professor  Sedg- 
wick. 

If  there  be  then  such  a  prevalence  of  typal  and  archetypal 
forms,  the  question  arises,  what  is  the  final  cause  of  it  ?  Pro- 
fessor Owen  does  not  seem  to  know  what  to  make  of  the  doctrine 
in  this  respect.  He  protests,  indeed,  that  it  cannot  be  employed 
to  favour  Atheism,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  a  settled  con- 
ception of  its  true  religious  signification.  He  is  ever  asserting 
that  the  facts  of  anatomy  do  not  admit  of  an  explanation  on 

Eurely  teleological  principles ;  and  so  far  we  agree  with  him,  if 
y  teleology  a  reference  be  meant  solely  to  the  wellbeing  of  the 
given  animal.  "  I  think  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  principle  of 
final  adaptation  fails  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
That  every  segment,  and  almost  every  bone,  which  is  present  in 
the  human  hand  and  arm,  should  exist  in  the  fin  of  the  whale, 
solely  because  it  is  assumed  they  were  required  in  such  number 
and  collocation  for  the  movement  of  that  undivided  and  inflexible 
paddle,  squares  as  little  with  our  idea  of  the  simplest  mode  of 
effecting  the  purpose,  as  the  reason  which  might  be  assigned  for 
the  greater  number  of  bones  in  the  cranium  of  the  chick,  viz.,  to 
allow  the  safe  compression  of  the  brain-case  during  the  act  of 
extrusion,  squares  with  the  requirements  of  that  act."   (Lecture 
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on  Limbs,  p.  40.)  And  again,  (Homologies,  p.  73,)  "  The  at- 
tempt to  explain  by  the  Cuvierian  principles  the  facts  of  special 
homology  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  subserviency  of  the  parts  so 
determined  to  similar  ends  in  different  animals — to  say  that  the 
same  or  answerable  bones  occur  in  them  because  they  have  to 
perform  similar  functions — involves  many  difficulties,  and  is  op- 
posed by  numerous  phenomena.  We  may  admit  that  the  mul- 
tiplied points  of  ossification  in  the  skull  of  the  human  foetus 
facilitate,  and  were  designed  to  facilitate,  child-birth ;  yet  some- 
thing more  than  such  a  final  purpose  lies  beneath  the  fact,  that 
most  of  those  osseous  centres  represent  permanently  distinct 
bones  in  the  cold-blooded  vertebrates.  The  cranium  of  the  bird, 
which  is  composed  in  the  adult  of  a  single  bone,  is  ossified  from 
the  same  number  of  points  as  in  the  human  embryo,  without  the 
possibility  of  a  similar  purpose  being  subserved  thereby  in  the 
extrication  of  the  chick  from  the  fractured  egg-shell.  The  com- 
posite structure  is  repeated  in  the  minute  and  prematurely  born 
embryo  of  the  marsupial  quadrupeds.  Moreover,  in  the  bird 
and  marsupial,  as  in  the  human  subject,  the  different  points  of 
ossification  have  the  same  relative  position  and  plan  of  arrange- 
ment as  in  the  skull  of  the  young  crocodile,  in  which,  as  in  most 
other  reptiles,  and  in  most  fishes,  the  bones  so  commencing  main- 
tain throughout  life  their  primitive  distinctness.  These,  and  a 
hundred  such  facts,  force  upon  the  contemplative  anatomist  the 
inadequacy  of  the  teleological  hypothesis." 

While  we  admit  all  this,  we  do  not  think  that  he  is  justified 
in  saying,  "  We  feel  the  truth  of  Bacon's  comparison  of  final 
causes  to  the  vestal  virgins,  and  feel  that  they  would  be  barren 
and  unproductive  of  the  fruits  we  are  labouring  to  attain,  and 
would  yield  us  no  clue  to  the  comprehension  of  that  law  of  con- 
formity of  which  we  are  in  quest."  His  own  favourite  idea  might, 
we  think,  have  led  the  learned  professor  up  from  the  special 
doctrine  of  final  causes  to  a  general  doctrine.  Just  as  there  is 
an  archetype  or  general  plan  in  the  structure  of  the  skeleton,  so 
there  may  be  a  general  scheme  of  final  causes  to  accomplish  a 
higher  end  than  the  special  adaptation.  It  is  not  difficult,  as  we 
conceive,  to  perceive  the  final  cause  of  this  grand  homology  of 
parts.  While  the  special  modifications,  or  adaptations,  investi- 
gated so  carefully  by  Cuvier,  are  intended  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  particular  species  of  animal,  the  archetypal  plan 
investigated  by  Owen  is  intended  to  make  the  animal  compre- 
hensible by  the  intelligent  creation. 

We  are  not  willing,  at  this  far  advanced  stage  of  our  Article, 
to  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
otherwise  we  could  demonstrate  that  this  general  type  is  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  nature  of  man's  faculties.     Man's  original, 
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immediate,  and  fundamental  knowledge  is  obtained,  we  believe, 
by  sense-perception,  self-conscioasness,  and  other  forms  of  in- 
tuition.    Upon  the  materials  thus  furnished,  the  faculties  of 
understanding  operate  in   discovering  relations    between   the 
objects  whicli  have  become  known  by  means  of  the  feculties  of 
direct  intuition.     And  chief  among  these  faculties,  which  per- 
ceive relations,  is  lliat  of  comparison,  or  of  perceiving  resem- 
blances.    We  hold  this  to  be  the  most  useful  of  all  the  faculties 
of  the  understanding,  whether  for  practical  or  scientific  purposes. 
We  see  it  actively  operating  in  early  life.     The  child  is  taught 
most  eftectively  by  signs  and  comparisons.    In  the  simpler  stages 
of  society,  mankind  can  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  ab- 
stract truths  only  by  symbols  and  parables.     Hence  we  find 
most  heathen  religions  becoming  mythic,  or  explaining  their 
mvsteries  by  allegories  or  instructive  incidents,   ifay,  God  him- 
self, knowing  the  nature  of  the  creatures  formed  by  him,  has 
condescended,  in  the  earlier  revelations  which  he  made  of  him- 
self, to  teach  by  symbol;  and  the  greatest  of  all  teachers  taught 
the  multitudes  by  parables.     The  great  exemplar  of  the  ancient 
philosophy,  and  the  grand  archetype  of  modern  philosophy,  were 
alike  distinguished  by  their  possessing  this  fiiculty  in  a  high  de- 
gree, and  have  both  told  us  that  man  was  best  instructed  by 
similitudes.     "  It  is  difficult,"  says  the  Guest  in  the  Statesmen 
of  Plato,  "fully  to  exhibit  greater  things  without  the  use  of  pat- 
terns," (irapaSeLyfjiaTa.)     Lord  Bacon,  in  more  than  one  place, 
has  ex))ressed  the  sentiment,  "As  hieroglyphics  preceded  letters, 
so  parables  are  older  than  arguments.   And  even  now,  if  any  one 
wishes  to  pour  new  light  into  any  human  intellect,  and  to  do  so 
expediently  and  pleasantly,  he  must  proceed  in  the  same  way, 
and  call  in  the  assistance  of  parables." 

Now,  the  homologies  of  nature  are  suited  to  this  faculty  in 
man,  and  it  may  be  also  to  the  same,  or  a  similar  but  higher^ 
faculty  in  the  minds  of  higher  intelligences.  Without  the  repe- 
tition and  correspondence  of  parts,  man  would  have  felt  himself 
lost  in  the  midst  of  God's  works,  and  this  because  of  their  very 
profusion.  It  is  by  means  of  points  of  analogy  that  man  is  en- 
abled practically  to  recognise,  and  scientifically  to  classify,  the 
objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  more  obvious  resem- 
blances furnish  us  with  our  practical  knowledge.  It  is  by  means 
of  the  more  fixed  points  of  resemblance  that  science  is  enabled 
to  form  its  classifications.  It  is  by  the  grand  archetypes  of 
nature  that  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  unity  in  the  midst  of 
diversity,  and  dispose  all  the  works  of  God  into  sublime  groups. 
It  is  the  prevalence  of  archetypal  forms  which  imparts  to  nature 
its  unchanging  aspect,  and  gives  us  the  stable  in  the  midst  of 
the  unstable. 
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Plato  seems  to  have  pointed  to  these  archetypes,  and  so  to 
have  bodied  forth  a  great  truth,  without,  however,  perceiving  its 
precise  meaning,  in  his  doctrine  of  ideas  and  patterns,  (tSeat 
KUL  irapaSecyfJLaTa.)  Not  that  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  doc- 
trine as  it  seems  to  have  been  understood  by  Plato  and  stated 
by  Aikenside : 

"  There  deep  retired, 
In  his  unfathomed  essence  viewed  the  forms — 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things." 

It  is  quite  true  that  these  archetypes  existed  prior  to  the  particu- 
lar objects  which  are  accommodated  to  them.  But  then  they 
have  no  existence  independent  of  God — they  are  the  creation  of 
God's  intelligence,  and  are  just  the  plan  after  which  all  things 
are  formed.  These  archetypes  proceed  from  intelligence,  and 
are  suited  to  intelligence.  The  prevalence  of  them  throughout 
long  geological  ages,  and  possibly  also  throughout  many  differ- 
ent worlds,  seems  to  shew  that  they  are  to  be  observed  by 
various  orders  of  intelligent  beings.  In  this  we  have  a  suffi- 
cient final  cause  for  the  existence  of  these  typical  forms,  and 
Owen  has  developed  unconsciously  a  teleology  of  a  higher 
and  more  archetypal  order  than  Cuvier.  It  is  just  because 
such  archetypes  exist  in  nature  that  Owen  has  been  enabled  to 
group  the  whole  vertebrate  race  of  animals  into  one  grand 
system. 

The  time  has  now  come,  we  think,  when  Natural  Theology 
should  admit  that  there  is  more  in  nature  than  a  mere  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  serve  an  immediate  object.     It  will  not  lose, 
but  rather  gain  by  this,  inasmuch  as  it  will  thereby  be  furnished 
with  a  new  argument,  and  that  of  a  different  genus  from  that 
derived  from  the  mere  adaptation  of  parts,  in  favour  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Divine  intelligence.     The  prevalence  of  model  forms 
shews  that  all  things  are  after  a  predetermined  pattern.     We 
are  farther  inclined  to  think  that  this  new  doctrine  just  rising 
into  sight,  while  it  is  fitted  to  give  us  a  more  profound  view  of 
the  intelligence  displayed  in  creation,  also  furnishes  a  new  ana- 
logy between  natural  and  revealed  religion.     Revealed  religion 
has  long  been  known  to  possess  a  typical  system.     Many  in 
these  later  days  have,  we  fear,  been  entertaining  a  suspicion  of 
the  whole  typical  system  of  the  Word  of  God, — it  has  appeared 
to  them  so  visionary ;  and  this  suspicion  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  indiscriminate  way  in  which  the  types  have   often   been 
treated.     Possibly  some  may  be  more  reconciled  to  the  Scrip- 
ture system  when  they  are  led  to  discover  an  analogous  system 
pervading  the  works  of  God.     We  think,  too,  that  a  comparison 
of  the  principles  involved  in  both  systems  might  enable  us  to 
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construct  a  philosophical^  that  is,  an  enlarged  system  of  Scrip- 
ture Typology. 

By  types  we  are  not  to  understand  mere  prefigurations  of  a 
certain  greater  form,  but  certain  forms  all  after  one  great  model. 
A  ty])e  in  tliis  sense  may  point  to  an  archetype,  but  does  not 
imply  an  antitype.  It  is  in  tnis  enlarged  sense  of  type  and  arche- 
type that  the  words  types  and  figures  are  used  m  the  Scrip- 
tures. We  are,  in  closing  this  Article,  to  trace  the  appearance 
and  re-appearance  of  like  forms  throughout  the  supernatural 
dispensations  of  God.  This  prevalence  of  typical  forms  in  the 
supernatural  as  in  the  natural  economies  is  addressed  to  the 

1)nnciples  of  man's  mind.  We  can  conceive  no  other  system 
urnishing  such  unity  amid  diversity,  and  such  means  of  raising 
men's  minds  to  the  comprehension  of  grand  and  sublime  truths. 

It  strikes  us  that  the  typical  system  runs  through  the  whole 
Divine  economy  revealed  in  the  Word.  First,  Adam  is  the 
type  of  man.  He  and  his  posterity  are  all  of  the  same  essential 
nature,  possessing  similar  powers  of  intuition  and  understanding, 
of  will  and  emotion,  of  conscience  and  free  agency,  and  God 
acts  towards  them  in  the  dispensations  of  grace  as  in  tlie  dispen- 
sations of  nature,  as  being  one.  Then,  from  the  time  of  the  Fall, 
we  have  two  different  typical  forms — the  one  after  the  seed  of  the 
serpent,  the  other  after  tne  seed  of  the  woman.  Henceforth  there 
is  a  contest  between  the  serpent  and  Him  who  is  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  serpent,  between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit,  between 
the  Church  and  the  world.  Two  manner  of  people  are  now 
seen  struggling  in  the  womb  of  time — a  Cain  and  an  Abel,  an 
Ishmael  and  an  Isaac,  an  Esau  and  a  Jacob,  an  Absalom  and  a 
Solomon — the  older  born  after  the  flesh,  and  the  younger  bom 
after  the  spirit.  It  is  this,  fully  as  much  as  even  the  harmony 
of  its  doctrines,  which  gives  a  unity  to  our  religion  in  all  ages, 
which  enables  the  Christian  to  profit  to  this  day  by  the  teaching 
of  the  Old  Testament,  to  sing  to  this  day  the  song  of  Moses  and 
the  psalms  of  David,  and  to  perceive  and  feel  that  there  are  the 
same  contests  now  as  then,  the  same  contests  in  the  heart,  the 
same  contests  in  the  world,  between  the  evil  and  the  good  prin- 
ciple, between  the  first  or  nature-bom,  and  the  second  or  grace- 
born.  In  short,  there  are  now  as  there  have  ever  been,  but  two 
men  on  our  earth,  typical,  federal,  or  representative ;  the  first 
man  which  is  Adam,  and  the  second  man  which  is  Christ. 
"  And  so  it  is  written,  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living 
soul,  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirit.  Howbeit 
that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  wnich  is  natural ; 
and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual.  The  first  man  is  of  the 
earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven," 

Had  our  limits  permitted,  we  might  have  shewn  that  there 
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appear  from  age  to  age  certain  great  leading  powers  of  the  first 
or  earthly  form,  distinguished  for  their  boldness  and  the  oppres- 
sion which  they  exercise  over  the  Church,  such  as  Cain  and 
Lamech,  Ham  and  Nimrod,  Egypt  and  Babylon.  "  They  have 
consulted  together  with  one  consent :  they  are  confederate  against 
thee ;  the  tabernacles  of  Edom  and  the  Ishmaelites,  of  Moab  and 
the  Hagarenes,  Gebal  and  Ammon  and  Amalek,  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tyre ;  Assur  also  is  joined  with  them ;  they  have 
holpen  the  children  of  Lot."  These  are  represented  in  Chris- 
tian times  by  Gog  and  Magog  and  Babylon.  But  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  figures  of  the  better  type  which  appear 
and  re-appear  throughout  successive  ages. 

The  Old  Testament  types  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
typical  ordinances,  personages,  and  events.  Firsts  there  is  a 
number  of  ordinances,  all  more  or  less  of  the  same  general 
mould,  all  imparting  substantially  the  same  instruction,  all 
pointing  to  guilt  contracted,  to  God  offended,  to  a  propitiation 
provided,  and  to  acceptance  secured  through  this  propitiation, — 
the  four  great  cardinal  truths  of  revealed  religion  as  addressed 
to  fallen  man.  There  were  sacrifices  in  which  the  offerer, 
placing  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  animal,  and  devoting  it  to 
destruction  in  his  room  and  stead,  expressed  symbolically  his 
belief  in  these  great  saving  truths.  There  was  the  tabernacle, 
with  its  people  worshipping  outside,  and  the  shechinah  which 
had  to  be  sprinkled  with  blood  in  its  innermost  recesses,  point- 
ing to  an  offended  God,  but  a  God  who  was  to  be  propitiated 
through  the  shedding  of  blood.  Secondly,  there  were  typical 
persons,  such  as  Abel  and  Enoch,  Noah  and  Abraham,  Moses 
and  Joshua,  Samuel  and  David,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  shadowing 
the  prophetical,  priestly,  and  kingly  offices  of  Christ.  From 
the  fall  downward,  there  is  a  succession  of  personages  with  their 
individual  differences,  but  all  after  a  predetermined  model,  ex- 
hibiting certain  features  of  character  in  as  marked  a  manner  as 
the  Jewish  race  shews  certain  features  of  countenance.  Then 
there  are,  thirdly,  certain  typical  events  exhibiting  the  same 
truths  in  a  still  more  impressive  form.  There  is  the  flood  in 
which  many  perish,  but  a  few — that  is,  eight — souls  are  saved 
in  an  ark  symbolical  of  Christ.  There  is  the  destruction  of 
Sodom,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  perish,  while  Lot 
and  his  family  are  rescued  by  heavenly  interposition.  Most 
instructive  of  all,  and  therefore  occupying  the  most  important 
place,  there  is  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  The  state  of  the 
Hebrews  as  bondmen,  the  deliverer  raised  up,  the  method  of  the 
deliverance  in  the  midst  of  judgments,  the  deliverance  itself  and 
the  wonderful  journey  to  Canaan,  with  the  provision  made  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  people,  are  as  certainly  anticipations  of 
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a  higher  redemption  as  the  fish  and  reptile's  limbs  are  an  antici- 
pation of  those  of  man.  It  is  all  true  history,  and  yet  it  looks 
as  if  it  were  a  parable  written  by  some  man  of  God  for  our  in- 
struction. We  are  trained  in  the  training  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  by  means  of  this  discipline  through  which  they  were 
put,  our  representative  faculty  has  supplied  us  with  some  of  our 
clearest  and  liveliest,  our  most  profound  and  comforting  notions 
of  the  plan  of  redemption. 

In  all  these  we  may  observe  the  same  two  general  truths,  the 
principle  of  general  homology  with  the  principle  of  specific  adap- 
tation. These  typical  ordinances,  persons,  and  events,  are  all 
after  the  same  general  plan,  and  exhibit  the  truths  which  the 
sinner  most  requires  to  know,  and  especially  the  person  and 
work  of  the  expected  One,  under  interesting  and  instructive 
aspects.  But  they  were  all  at  the  same  time  adapted  with  ex- 
quisite skill  to  the  age  and  to  the  circumstances  of  which  they 
formed  a  part.  The  ordinances,  for  instance,  were  appropriate 
worship  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  required  to  observe  them, 
and  in  some  cases  subserved  certain  national  and  civil  purposes. 
The  persons  who  figure  as  types,  were  all  the  while  doing  a 
work  for  their  own  day,  and  were  in  most  cases,  we  believe, 
unconscious  that  they  bore  a  representative  character.  The 
events,  too,  were  in  most  cases  important  links  in  the  chain  of 
Providence.  But,  just  as  the  paddle  of  the  whale  serves  its  spe- 
cial purpose,  but  contains  divisions  not  needful  to  its  special  pur- 
pose; just  as  the  chick's  head  contains  typical  bones  not  needed 
m  order  to  its  extrusion  from  the  egg — so  the  Old  Testament 
ordinances,  personages,  and  events,  have  an  additional  importance 
given  them  by  their  prefigurative  character.  Like  the  different 
species  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms ;  like  the  same 
organs  in  the  different  species — they  diverge  on  either  side  in 
order  to  suit  a  special  purpose,  but  still  they  all  retain  a  prede- 
termined pattern.  In  human  architecture,  the  portico,  and  the 
passage  leading  from  it,  have  commonly  a  homology  to  the 
temple  itself.  It  is  the  same  in  the  temple  of  God.  The  gate- 
way, and  the  pillars  and  the  avenues  of  approach,  are  all  after 
the  same  outline  as  the  temple  to  which  they  form  an  entrance. 

But  we  cannot  dwell  on  these  Old  Testament  types ;  we  must 
refer  for  the  farther  discussion  of  them  to  the  able  and  learned 
work  of  Mr.  Fairbairn,  on  the  Typology  of  Scripture.  In  re- 
ferring to  this  treatise,  it  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  to  offer 
any  analysis  of  a  work  which  has  been  for  some  years  in  the  hands 
of  the  public,  and  which  has  already  taken  its  place  among  our 
standard  theological  literature.  It  is  saying  but  little  of  it,  to 
affirm  that  it  is  the  best  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted  on 
the  subject  of  typology ;  for  we  know  of  no  other  work  in  which 
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the  topic  is  treated  in  a  manner  at  once  evangelical  and  judici- 
ous, with  learning,  and  yet  with  soundness  in  the  faith.  In  the 
first  volume  the  author  clears  the  ground,  enunciates  his  defini- 
tions, explains  his  principles,  and  presents  a  pretty  full  discus- 
sion of  the  Patriarchal  period.  In  the  second  volume  he  treats 
of  the  Mosaic  period,  and  develops  his  view  of  the  true  signifi- 
cation of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and  the  Law  as  delivered 
from  Sinai. 

We  like,  particularly,  the  opening  chapters,  in  which  the 
learned  author  lays  down  his  principles,  which  seem  to  us  in 
many  respects  original,  and  generally  judicious.  His  orbit  and 
ours  do  not  lie  exactly  in  the  same  plane,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  points  at  which  we  might  cross  each  other,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  we  very  much  coincide  both  with  his  principles  and  the 
application  which  he  has  made  of  them. 

"  K  we  inquire  concerning  these  resemblances,  of  what  kind  or 
nature  they  behoved  to  be,  and  actually  were,  a  very  little  reflection 
must  convince  us,  that  they  must  somehow  have  exhibited  the  same 
great  elements  of  truth  with  the  things  they  represented,  and  that  too 
in  a  form  more  level  to  the  comprehension,  more  easily  and  distinctly 
cognizable  by  the  minds  of  men.  There  must  have  been,  first  of  all, 
the  same  great  elements  of  truth, — for  the  mind  of  God  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  fallen  creature  are  substantially  the  same  at  all 
times.  What  the  spiritual  necessities  of  men  now  are,  they  have 
been  from  the  time  that  sin  entered  into  the  world.  Hence  the  truth 
revealed  by  God  to  meet  these  necessities,  however  varying  from  time 
to  time  in  the  precise  amount  of  its  communications,  and  however  as 
to  the  hue  and  form  in  which  it  might  be  presented,  must  have  been, 
so  far  as  disclosed,  essentially  one  in  every  age.  .  .  .  But  then, 
as  the  full-grown  man,  when  pursuing  the  tenor  of  his  way  through 
the  perplexing  snares  and  busy  avocations,  reaps  every  day  the 
benefit  of  his  early  culture,  so,  doubtless,  it  was  the  intention  of 
God  that  the  measures  adopted  with  the  ancient  Church  should  not 
only  minister  to  the  growing  light  and  comfort  of  its  own  members, 
but  also  furnish  materials  of  consolation,  guidance,  and  improvement 
to  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament." 

But  to  return  to  our  own  theme,  for  it  will  be  observed  that 
while  Mr.  Fairbairn  treats  of  types  in  the  theological  sense,  or 
of  prefigurations  of  Christ,  we  treat  of  types  in  the  larger,  and, 
we  believe,  scriptural  sense,  as  model  or  pattern  figures.  {TimoL 
Koi  vTroBecy/JLara ;  see  1  Cor.  x.  6  ;  Phil.  iii.  1 7 ;  1  Peter  v.  3.) 
Under  the  Old  Testament  the  shadow  becomes  more  and  more 
defined  as  the  substance  draws  nigh,  till  in  the  later  prophets 
we  have  a  complete  anticipation.  The  figure,  indeed,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  first  prediction,  is  as  large  as  it  ever  is  afterwards, 
but  its  lines  come  out  more  and  more  distinctly  as  we  approach 
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the  fulness  of  time.  The  doctrine  which  we  are  expounding, 
bo  it  observed,  is  not  the  vulgar  one  of  type  and  antitype,  but 
that  of  ty])ical  forms,  serving  most  important  purposes  in  the 
age  in  which  they  appear ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  epitomes  of 
an  archetype  to  appear.  When  the  archetype  appears,  what 
had  been  seen  before  merely  as  shadow,  now  comes  forth  clearly. 
The  older  saints  had  merely  the  shadow — but  we,  with  open 
face,  looking  into  the  New  Testament  as  into  a  glass,  see  the 
very  image,  (Ileb.  x.  1 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18.)  In  the  scene  on  Cal- 
vary, in  particular,  we  have  the  truths  which  the  sinner  is  most 
concerned  to  know,  of  sin  and  salvation,  of  God  offended,  and 
God  pacified,  set  forth  in  the  most  awfully,  and  yet  most  win- 
ningly,  impressive  manner. 

Nor  does  the  scheme  of  types,  as  now  explained,  cease  on  the 
appearance  of  Christ.  We  still  live  under  a  system  of  types. 
Just  as  all  the  figures  in  the  Old  Testament  look  forward  to 
him  who  is  the  principal  figure,  so  do  the  figures  in  the  New 
Testament  look  back  to  him.  But  there  is  this  difference  between 
the  former  and  the  latter  types,  that  the  latter,  as  becometh  the 
dispensation,  are  not  so  much  outward  and  ceremonial  as  in- 
ward and  spiritual.  The  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  in  per- 
son, when  on  the  earth,  are  typical  of  the  supernatural  power 
which  he  is  exercising  by  his  Spirit ;  the  healing  of  diseases  is 
representative  of  his  power  to  cure  spiritual  maladies.  There  is 
a  close  mystical  union  between  him  and  each  of  his  people — he 
and  they  are  said  to  be  one.  They  are  one  in  respect  of  their 
human  nature.  "  It  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  bre- 
thren ;  and  forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and 
blood,  he  also  likewise  took  part  of  the  same,"  and  "  took  on  him 
not  the  nature  of  angels  but  the  seed  of  Abraham."  Then  he  is 
their  surety  and  representative,  and  they  are  reckoned  as  right- 
eous in  him.  He  stood  in  their  place  guilty,  "  stricken,  smitten 
of  God,"  and  they  stand  in  his  room  accepted,  righteous.  He 
has  become,  too,  "  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church,"  "  the 
beginning,  the  first-born  from  the  dead,"  and  "  has  in  all  things 
the  pre-eminence  and  is  the  first-born  among  many  brethren." 
They  are  priests  under  him  as  chief-priest,  kings  under  him  as 
sovereign.  By  his  appointment  they  are  "  predestinated  to  be 
conformed  to  his  image."  The  Godhead  once  more  issues  the 
decree  in  reference  to  this  man  and  that  man,  "  let  us  make  man 
in  our  image  after  our  likeness ;"  "  so  God  creates  man  in  his 
own  image,  in  the  likeness  of  God  creates  he  him."  In  the 
performance  of  this  work  they  are  ^'  crucified  together  with  him," 
'^  dead  with  him,"  "  buried  with  him,"  and  as  they  die  with  him, 
so  they  *'  rise  with  him,'"*  and  ''  reign  with  him."  In  this  house- 
hold there  are  many  children,  and  there  are  differences  between 
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them  of  gift  and  taste  to  suit  them  for  the  different  employments 
to  be  allotted  to  them ;  but  still,  we  may  discern  in  them  all  a 
family  likeness,  for  they  are  all  begotten  of  God.  In  this  per- 
fect system  of  types  the  whole  has  a  representative  in  every  part, 
and  every  part  is  a  symbol  of  the  whole.  Each  living  stone  in 
this  temple  is  carved  after  the  similitude  of  the  whole  temple. 
Each  leaf,  each  branch  of  this  tree  of  life  is  an  image  of  the 
whole  tree.  The  Church  is  his  body,  and  every  member  in  par- 
ticular is  after  the  pattern  of  the  whole  body. 

When  objects  become  far  removed  from  us,  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  taking  clouds  for  realities,  but  we  think  we 
see  some  real  truths — lying  we  grant — on  the  very  horizon  of 
our  vision.  All  animal  bodies,  as  we  have  seen,  point  to  man  as 
the  top  of  the  earthly  hierarchy.  Professor  Owen  tells  us  that 
"  all  the  parts  and  organs  of  man  had  been  sketched  out  in  anti- 
cipation, so  to  speak,  in  the  inferior  animals ;"  and  that  "  the 
recognition  of  an  ideal  exemplar  in  the  vertebra  ted  animals 
proves  that  the  knowledge  of  such  a  being  as  man  must  have 
existed  before  man  appeared.  For  the  Divine  mind  which 
planned  the  archetype,  also  foreknew  all  its  modifications.  The 
archetypal  idea  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  long  prior  to  the 
existence  of  those  animal  species  that  actually  exemplify  it.  To 
what  natural  laws  or  secondary  causes  the  orderly  succession  and 
progression  of  such  organic  phenomena  may  have  been  com- 
mitted, we  as  yet  are  ignorant.  But  if,  witnout  derogation  of 
the  Divine  power,  we  may  conceive  the  existence  of  such  mini- 
sters, and  personify  them  by  the  term  *  Nature,'  we  learn  from' 
the  past  history  of  our  globe,  that  she  has  advanced  with  slow 
and  stately  steps,  guided  by  the  archetypal  light  amidst  the 
wreck  of  worlds,  from  the  first  embodiment  of  the  vertebrate 
idea  under  its  old  ichthyic  vestment,  until  it  became  arrayed  in 
the  glorious  garb  of  the  human  form." 

But  may  not  this  highest  form  on  earth  point  to  a  still  higher 
form  ?  Man's  body  on  earth  may  be  but  a  prefiguration  of  his 
body  in  heaven.  "  But  some  will  say,  how  are  the  dead  raised 
up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  I"  The  Apostle  does  not 
give  a  direct  answer  to  this  Question,  but  he  points  to  certain 
analogies  which  shew  that  though  the  body  will  preserve  its 
identity,  it  will  be  changed  to  a  nobler  form,  as  the  seed  is 
changed  when  it  becomes  grain.  "  It  is  sown  a  natural  body, 
it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body ;  for  there  is  a  natural  body  and  a 
spiritual  body,  and  we  read  of  bodies  terrestrial  and  of  bodies 
celestial."  In  heaven  then  our  bodies  are  to  be  after  a  higher 
model,  "  spiritual"  and  "  celestial."  It  doth  not,  indeed,  appear 
what  we  shall  be,  but  when  He  appears  we  shall  be  like  Him, 
and  our  bodies  fashioned  after  his  spiritual  body,  which  we  may 
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believe  to  be  the  most  sublimated  form  of  matter — and  modem 
science,  while  it  cannot  efface  the  distinction  between  mind  and 
matter,  is  every  day  enlarging  our  conceptions  of  the  capacities 
of  matter.  Thus  the  simplest  organism,  points  by  its  structure 
upwards  to  man,  and  man's  earthly  frame  points  to  his  heavenly 
frame,  and  his  heavenly  frame  points  to  Christ's  glorious  body, 
and  we  see  that  all  animated  tilings  on  earth  point  onward  to 
His  glorified  humanity  as  the  Grand  Archetype  of  all  that 
has  life. 

Professor  Owen  has  another  idea.  He  supposes  that  in  other 
worlds,  as  there  are  the  same  laws  of  light  and  gravitation  as 
on  our  earth,  there  may  be  also  a  similar  organic  structure. 
"  And  the  inference  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  vertebrate  type 
being  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
other  planets,  will  not  appear  so  hazardous,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  orbits  or  protective  cavities  of  the  eyes  of  the  ver- 
tebrata  of  this  planet  are  constructed  of  modified  vertebrae.  Our 
thoughts  are  free  to  soar  as  far  as  any  legitimate  analogy  may 
seem  to  guide  them  rightly  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  unknown 
truth,  feut  if  censure  be  merited  for  here  indulging,  even  for  a 
moment,  in  pure  speculation,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  disarmed  by 
the  reflection  that  the  discovery  of  the  vertebrate  archetype 
could  not  fail  to  suggest  to  the  anatomist  many  possible  modifi- 
cations of  it  beyond  those  that  we  know  to  have  been  realized  in 
this  little  orb  of  ours." 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  idea,  then  the  animated  matter 
of  other  worlds  may  point  to  the  same  Archetype  as  the  animated 
matter  of  this  world.  And  on  this  supposition  what  a  signifi- 
cancy  would  be  given  to  the  humanity  of  Christ.  When  the 
Word  became  flesh,  the  Divinity  was  in  a  sense  humbled ;  and 
when  the  Incarnate  Word  ascended  into  heaven,  flesh  or  matter 
was  exalted  and  made  to  serve  the  highest  purposes.  We  thus 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  way  in  which  matter  throughout  all  its 
domains  may  be  exalted  by  its  association  with  the  Son  of  God 
taking  our  likeness ;  and  of  a  way,  too,  in  which  other  worlds  or 
all  worlds,  and  other  creatures,  even  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places,  may  be  instructed  by  this  "  manifold  wisdom," 
and  bv  which  God  may  "  by  him  reconcile  all  things  unto  him- 
self; by  him,  I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth  or  things  in 
heaven." 

But  as  we  stand  gazing  on  our  ascending  Lord,  a  cloud  wraps 
him  from  our  view,  and  we  hear  as  it  were  a  voice,  saying,  "  Why 
stand  ye  here  gazing?"  and  bidding  us  return  to  the  observation 
of  objects  on  the  earth  clearly  within  the  range  of  our  vision. 
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2.  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland  of  Sunny  side. 
Written  by  Herself.     3  vols.     London,  1850. 

3.  Merkland.  By  the  Author  of  "Mrs  Margaret  Maitland." 
3  vols.     London,  1851. 

4.  The  Initials:  a  Story  of  Modem  Life.    3  vols.    London,  1850. 

5.  The  Ogilvies  :  a  Novel,     3  vols.     London,  1849. 

6.  Olive :  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Ogilvies."  3  vols. 
London,  1850. 

7.  The  Ladder  of  Gold :  an  English  Story,  By  Robert  Bell. 
3  vols.     London,  1851. 

8.  Caleb  Field:  a  Tale  of  the  Puritans.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland."  Lon- 
don, 1851. 

9.  Pose  Douglas ;  or^  Sketches  of  a  Country  Parish :  being  the 
Autobiography  of  a  Scotch  Minister's  Daughter.  By  G.  R.  W. 
2  vols.     London,  1851. 

Sentimental  is  a  word  continually  on  the  lips  of  those — and 
they  are  a  not  very  small  class  in  the  reading  world — who  object 
to  works  of  Fiction  altogether,  and  consider  time  given  to  their 
perusal  absolutely  wasted.  But  the  word  is  sufficiently  vague 
and  indefinite  in  popular  use.  Granted,  that  there  is  a  some- 
thing faulty,  \vhich  we  seek  to  denote  by  the  term,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  endeavour  to  define  the  accusation,  before  con- 
sidering whether  the  works  in  question  are  bound  to  plead 
guilty  to  it,  or  not.  Sentimentality  is  not  simply  an  excess  of 
passionate  feeling,  for  its  chief  characteristic  is  feebleness  rather 
than  strength  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  hypocrisy ;  nobody  would 
dream  of  confounding  the  two,  a  vice  and  a  foible.  Nor  is  it 
that  more  mitigated  form  of  deceit  which  we  call  affectation,  for 
the  habit  of  mind  intended  is  not  of  necessity  one  consciously 
assumed  ;  more  generally  it  exists  as  a  sort  of  reality,  however 
weak  and  colourless,  in  the  character :  a  really  sentimental  per- 
son and  one  that  only  wishes  to  be  thought  so,  are  not  the  same. 
On  the  whole,  difficult  as  it  is  to  seize  the  precise  meaning  of 
"  winged  w^ords,"  it  would  perhaps  be  tolerably  near  the  mark 
to  say,  that  sentimentality  is  not  merely  an  exaggeration  of  feel- 
ing, unregulated  by  reason,  and  ludicrously  incommensurate  with 
the  triviality  of  its  object;  but,  further — and  this  is  an  essential 
part  of  it — that  it  is  an  indulgence  of  feeling  for  feeling's  sake ; 
that  it  lives  in  the  atmosphere  of  fancy,  and  collapses  instan- 
taneously, if  brought  into  contact  with  the  actual ;  in  a  word, 
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tliat  it  is  a  caricature  of  really  strong  deep  feeling.  For  ex- 
ample, the  jealousy  of  Othello,  founded  though  it  be  on  trifles, 
is  not  sentimental ;  for  the  emotion  penetrates  his  whole  nature, 
it  absorbs  him — it  necessitates  action.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
an  instance  of  what  is  really  sentimental,  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss 
who  has  ever  read  a  pa^e  of  Sterne. 

Now,  it  is  scarcely  fair,  we  think,  nor  reasonable,  to  connect 
this  fault  with  novels  in  general.  It  is  true  that  there  have 
been  many,  and  still  are  some,  sentimental  novels  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Great  Britain.  Is  this  cause  for  tabooing  those  that  are 
not?  It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  conversant  with  the 
subject,  that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  of  late  in  this 
respect.  Novels,  as  is  natural,  have  kept  pace  with  the  poetry 
of  the  day.  Sometimes,  however,  the  objection  takes  a  wider 
aim.  Everything,  it  has  been  urged — among  others  by  an  able 
living  writer*-^evervthing  that  excites  the  feehngs,  without  afibrd- 
ing  them  the  natural  relief  of  action,  tends  to  chilland  harden  them 
into  callousness.  This  objection,  in  consistency,  would  exclude 
all  fiction — poetry  as  well  as  novels ;  it  would  banish  all  appeals 
to  highly  wrought  feeling,  except  such  as  address  themselVes  to 
some  result  in  hand ;  it  would  involve  some  such  proscription  of 
all  not-scientific  literature  as  Plato  is  accused  of  having  con- 
templated. But  the  principle  may  be  accepted  in  its  fiilT force, 
without  disparagement  to  poetry  in  any  shape,  even  in  that  of 
three  volume  novels.  For  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  reader  to 
apply  the  remedy,  or  rather  the  preventives  for  himself.  The 
book  has  done  its  part  if  it  has  suggested  the  train  of  thought 
and  emotion :  it  remains  only  to  carry  this  impulse  into  the 
living  sphere  of  action ;  opportunities  cannot  fail  to  present  them- 
selves for  giving  it  free  play.  The  circumstances  in  the  fiction 
may  have  been  ever  so  dissimilar  to  those  that  shall  occur;  but 
the  impulse  has  been  given  ;  and  the  real  identity,  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  human  life,  and  human  nature,  will  reconcile  the 
disparity.  It  is  only  an  undue  quantity  of  novel  reading  that 
will  cry  "  WolP  so  often  as  to  blunt  the  natural  tendency  to 
energize.  When  it  has  been  conceded  that  works  of  fiction  are 
too  apt  by  their  fascination  to  encroach  on  graver  honrSi  and  to 
leave  a  distaste  for  graver  studies,  we  have  allowed  all  diat  can 
justly  be  alleged  against  clever  truthful  novels,  which  help  to 
unriddle  the  mystery  of  life. 

The  novel  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  poem,  at  least  in 
one  aspect.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  regard 
it  as  what  Coleridge  would  call  the  synthesis  of  history  and 
poetry ;  if  we  comprehend  under  the  former  head  not  **  lustory 
proper^'  only,  but  the  history  of  individuals,  commonly  called 
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biography.  The  novel  is  an  idealized  form  of  history.  And,  if 
the  eye  be  indeed  that  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  hand  gifted 
with  the  painter's  skill,  it  is  scarcely  a  paradox  to  say  that  the 
novelist  is  not  without  his  advantages  in  the  great  art  of  teach- 
ing by  examples.  If  truth  is  at  times  more  strange  than  fiction, 
fiction  is  at  times  more  true  than  truth.  As  history,  real  living 
history,  gives  a  more  faithful  representation  than  the  most  ela- 
borately minute  annals ;  as  the  daguerreotype  is  less  true  than  a 
portrait  by  Richmond ;  as  a  landscape  by  Claude  or  in  Tennyson 
is  instinctively  felt  to  be  true,  though  it  may  be  not  literally 
accurate;  as  correct  perspective  always  implies  a  violation  of 
details;  or,  to  pass  from  imitation  to  realities — as  the  expression  of 
the  human  face  far  rather  than  its  component  features  makes  it 
identity  ;*  as  the  spirit  of  a  law  is  above  its  letter  in  importance ; 
so  a  really  first-rate  novel  is  no  unworthy  rival  of  the  dignity  of 
history.  We  do  not  mean  merely  that  historic  novels  like 
Ivanhoe  or  Quentin  Durward,  (Scott  by  the  way  is  proverbially 
inexact  in  antiquarian  details,)  or  like  a  very  recent  History  of 
England — Mr.  Macaulay  must  pardon  our  classification — are 
ancillary  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  less  interesting  fac-similes  of 
times  gone  by,  more  easily  apprehended,  less  easily  forgotten ; 
nay,  that  they  are  more  true  in  proportion,  grouping,  tone ;  but, 
beyond  and  besides  all  this,  that,  in  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
novel,  the  study  of  character,  the  creations  of  a  truthful  imagi- 
nation will  convey  a  longer,  fuller,  more  complete  truth,  than 
any  fragmentary  specimens  of  humanity  can,  however  carefully 
extracted  from  the  world  of  fact. 

Very  rare,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  those  who  may 
safely  venture  thus  to  idealize :  novelists  of  suflScient  calibre, 
we  might  almost  be  told,  are  themselves  ideal.  Certainly  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  cite  a  large  number.  Consider  only  how  many 
fitnesses  ought  to  meet  in  the  novelist.  History  is  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  many-sided  studies.  Novel- 
writing  is  even  more  emphatically  so.  Poetry  and  ethics  are  its 
very  life  blood ;  (physics,  metaphysics,  politics,  and  polemics,  we 
beg  to  demur  against;)  manners,  scenery,  costume,  physiognomy, 
are  some  of  its  materials ;  the  beautiful  in  every  art,  in  every 
aspect  of  nature,  it  must  be  capable  of  recognising;  like  the 
greatest  poet  of  Ancient  Greece,  it  is  half  epic,  half  dramatic ; 

*  "  I  mean  to  say,  that  the  face  of  any  one,  to  whom  we  are  strongly  and  tend- 
erly attached — that  face  which  is  enshrined  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  and  which 
comes  to  us  in  dreams,  long  after  it  has  mouldered  in  the  grave — that  face  is  not 
the  exact  mechanical  countenance  of  the  person  beloved,  nor  the  countenance  that 
we  ever  actually  beheld,  but  its  abstract,  its  idealization,  or  rather  its  realization  ; 
the  spirit  of  the  countenance,  its  essence  and  its  life.  And  the  finer  the  character, 
and  the  more  varied  the  intellectual  powers,  the  more  must  this  true  ii^»iXov  differ 
from  the  most  faithful  likeness  that  a  painter  or  a  sculptor  can  produce." — iSouthey, 
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it  lias  its  tragedy  and  comedy ;  lastly,  and  especially,  it  requires 
its  own  wondrous  faculty  of  story-making,  ot  weaving  a  web  of 
adventures,  the  most  artfully  complicated  evolutions  of  which 
shall  never  seem  to  outstep  the  modesty  of  nature.  A  great  deal 
is  wanted  to  become  a  Scott  or  a  Lytton  Bulwer,  a  Cnrrer  Bell, 
a  Thackerav,  or  a  Dickens ;  not  a  little  to  write  "  Pride  and 
Proiudice,"^r  "Ellen  Middleton." 

Without  attem|)ting  in  these  limits  to  classify  the  novels  of 
this  and  former  times,  one  broad  difference  is  too  obvious  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence  between  those  of  to-day  and  those  of  even 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a  change  analogous  to  what  we  have 
witnessed  in  theology,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  politics.  The 
recent  novels,  with  a  purer  moral  atmosphere,  search  much 
deeper  into  human  nature ;  they  partake  more  of  autobiography. 
Few  readers  now  have  patience  for  the  long-winded  "  Annals  "  of 
Sir  Charles  Grandison,  or  even  of  Camilla.  Tlie  more  pranted 
pages  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  are  interdicted,  from  a  common 
sense  of  their  indelicacy.  The  modem  appetite  scarcely  goes 
back  beyond  the  epoch  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  are  not  bold 
enough  to  attempt  to  thrust  Sir  Walter  from  the  throne  which 
he  occupies  by  well-nigh  universal  consent ;  although  it  could 
scarcely  be  called  hypercritical  to  protest  against  the  usually 
stilted  movement  of  bis  dialogues.  He  is  indeed  the  Wizard  of 
the  North, — great  in  pictorial  passages  and  eloquent  sentiments ; 
unrivalled  in  the  nice  balance  of  character  and  incident,  in  ex- 
quisite harmony  of  plot ;  but,  in  every  respect  except  the  last, 
Scott  has  been  nearly  approached  by  one,  tne  Scott  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  surpasses  Iiim  in  depth  of  passion,  in  granaeur 
and  sublimity  of  thought.  For  lofty  conception  of  character, 
developed  in  all  its  heroic  unity,  there  are  few  creations  like 
Rienzi,  Zanoni,  and  Harold;  few  more  brilliant  descriptions 
than  the  animated  scenes  of  the  Last  of  the  Barons,  with  its 
almost  dazzling  variety  of  personages,  passing  in  busy  motion 
before  the  eye ;  few  more  boldly  chiselled,  groups  than  those  that 
stand  in  the  contending  shade  of  Night  and  Morning.  That 
the  author  of  such  works  should  be  too  artificial  in  plot;  too 
fond  of  "startling  situations,"  as  the  French  call  them;  too 
antithetical  in  his  arrangements;  often  mystic;  at  times  even 
vulgarly  bombastic, — must  be  set  down,  we  suppose,  as  one  of 
the  imperfections  which  mankind  is  heir  to. 

There  is  a  style,  the  opposite  of  that  of  Scott  and  Bulwer. 
Independent  of  incessant  excitement  from  the  ups  and  downs  of 
life,  it  devotes  itself  to  the  workings  of  the  heart.  The  most 
notable  example  of  this  school  is,  of  course,  the  "  strong  minded" 
Jane  Eyre.  And  if  no  question  be  raised  of  the  morale,  and  if 
an  undue  reliance  on  seif^  unamiable,  it  appears  to  us,  if  not 
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positively  irreligious  in  such  a  degree,  can  be  excused,  if  allow- 
ance be  made  for  a  worse  than  unferainine  coarseness  of  diction 
and  even  of  sentiment,  Jane  Eyre  with  its  more  pleasing  though 
less  clever  sister  stands  at  the  head  of  this  category,  for  their 
searching  revelations  of  nature  and  deep  vein  of  poetry.  Less 
unique  in  its  beauties,  but  far  more  delicate  and  refined  in  tone, 
Lady  Georgiana  Fullarton's  novels  claim  a  very  high  place.  In 
both  Ellen  Middleton  and  Grantley  Manor  the  characters  intro- 
duced are  few,  but  finely  traced  and  exquisitely  shaded  ;  the  plot 
veiy  simple,  but  profoundly  interesting ;  both  abound  with  in- 
tense feeling,  often  passionate,  but  at  the  same  time  elevating  and 
pure ;  both  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  reverential  love  for  all 
that  is  noble  and  beautiful,  in  the  visible  as  well  as  in  the  moral 
world ;  in  both  the  language  is  very  fine. 

A  third  species  there  is,  analogous  to  the  Comedy  of  the 
Drama ;  represented  of  old  by  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  car- 
ried now  to  something  like  culmination  by  Mr.  Thackeray  and 
Mr.  Dickens.  The  latter,  inasmuch  as  he  gives  his  readers  more 
story,  stands  less  removed  from  the  common  idea  of  a  novelist. 
But,  even  in  him,  the  interesting  is  almost  secondary  to  the 
amusing ;  scenes  rich  in  the  ridiculous  atone  for  too  great  intri- 
cacy of  plot,  and  other  infringements  on  the  laws  of  nature. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  popular.  Perhaps  a 
comparison  would  turn  on  the  general  question,  Whether  ideal 
or  actual  comedy  is  best?  and,  perhaps,  that  is  a  matter  of 
taste.  Some  readers  will  prefer  to  revel  in  the  pure  humour  of 
Pickwick  or  Dombey ;  others  will  find  a  more  intellectual  zest 
in  the  humorous  wit,  if  we  may  combine  two  notions  generally 
contradistinguished,  which  flavours  the  sparkling  pages  of  Vanity 
Fair.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  a  leaning  to  the  side  of  the 
great  satirist.  Grateful,  as  we  cannot  but  feel,  to  Mr.  Dickens 
for  many  a  laugh,  for  many  high  and  generous  thoughts,  and 
above  all,  for  the  beautiful  images  of  childhood,  which  hallow 
his  scenes  with  their  fresh  and  loveable  innocence;  for  the 
quaintness  of  Little  Paul,  the  graceful  guilelessness  of  David 
Copperfield,  the  winsomeness  of  his  child-wife ;  still  we  relish 
even  more  the  careless  and  inimitable  graces  of  his  compeer; 
the  even  stream  of  pleasantry,  inexhaustible,  and,  we  had  almost 
said  spontaneous,  so  little  effort  does  it  betray  in  the  writer,  so 
unfatiguing  to  the  reader  is  it;  the  unmistakable  fidelity  of 
every,  even  the  lightest  touch ;  the  pensive  pathos  lurking  under 
the  merciless  castigation  of  the  vices  and  sillinesses  of  the  world, — 
who  would  ever  be  tired  of  these  ?  If  there  be  a  tinge  of  Cynic- 
ism, it  is  as  of  one  who  pities,  not  hates,  the  undeniable  follies 
around  him.  Iconoclast  of  spurious  "gentility,"  resolute  to 
strip  pretence  of  its  disguise,  he  never  fails  to  yield  homage  to 
all  that  is  truly  noble ;  he  loves  even  to  say  a  good  word  for  the 
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gentle  dulncss  which  the  world  holds  in  contempt.  He  appre- 
ciates fully  the  distinctions  of  birth  and  money  as  necessary  to  our 
life  in  this  world,  but  loves  to  remind  us,  that  they  are  nothing 
more.  Let  Thackeray  and  Dickens  continue  to  hold  their  divided 
sovereignty.  Let  their  readers  correct  the  optimism  and  rather 
indiscriminate  benevolence  of  the  latter  by  the  darker  view,  which 
regards  society  as  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  what  Carlyle  has 
called  it,  "  an  armed  neutrality,  or,  at  best,  a  hollow  commercial 
league."  And  let  us  all  be  thankful,  that  writers  who  exercise  so 
great  a  power  use  it  on  the  whole  so  well ;  that  the  prurient  ribald- 
ry of  past  days  is  now  a  thing  gone  by ;  that  vice  and  folly  are 
rightly  selected  as  the  proper  butts  for  ridicule.  In  the  same  sort 
of  style,  Gilbert  Gumey  and  Jack  Brag,  Peter  Simple  and  Mid- 
shipman Easy,  claim  mention,  but,  in  every  respect,  in  a  much 
lower  place.  Miss  Austin's  characters,  "to  sense  and  nature 
true,"  as  they  have  described,  would  please  our  taste  more,  if 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  talking  more  naturally  and  easily — 
more  like  those  of  Miss  Martineau  for  example. 

Having  thus  paused  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  some  former 
productions  in  this  department,  we  must  proceed  to  our  more 
immediate  duty,  of  introducing  some  of  the  most  recent  nota- 
bilities ;  premising  that,  as  it  is  confessedly  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  most  books,  and  especially  of 
novels,  by  extracts,  and  as  a  sketch  of  the  story,  however  sum- 
mary, is  apt  to  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  reading  afterwards, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  almost  entirely  with  such  occasional 
comments  as  our  space  admits. 

The  authoress,  for  there  is  internal  evidence  of  a  lady'*8  pen,  of 
"  Mary  Barton,  a  tale  of  Manchester  Life,"  has  chosen  a  good 
subject,  and  has  not  done  injustice  to  it.  Not  that  it  is  a  new 
topic  with  novel  writers.  The  great  problem  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  with  reference  too  to  this  very  locality,  has  often  of 
late  found  a  graphic  and  popular  expression  in  this  way ;  with 
more  fomial  display  of  political  economy,  and  possibly  with  more 
scenic  effect,  but  seldom  with  so  much  appearance  of  truth  and 
nature.  Most  readers  will  think  the  book  all  the  pleasanter  tor 
being  dogmatic,  not  controversial ;  for  its  indirect,  unconscious 
mode  of  teaching  through  the  medium  of  facts,  in  preference  to 
long-winded  interruptions  to  the  plot,  in  the  shape  of  didactic 
dialogues.  Indeed,  it  does  not  profess  to  lecture  on  the  vexed 
questions  of  the  art  politic.  To  describe  some  of  the  anxieties 
with  which  the  artisans  of  Lancashire  have  to  struggle  in  their 
battle  of  life  ;  and  especially  to  give  voice  to  "  the  bitter  com- 
plaints," whether  well  founded  or  not,  made  by  them  of  the  neglect 
which  they  experience  from  the  prosperous,  especially  from  the 
masters  whose  fortunes  they  have  helped  to  build  up ;  "to  give 
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some  utterance  to  the  agony,  which  from  time  to  time  convulses 
this  dumb  people ;  the  agony  of  suffering  without  the  sympathy 
of  the  happy,  or  of  erroneously  believing  that  such  is  the  case," — 
this  is  the  moral  purpose  announced  in  the  preface.  And  this 
principle  is  consistently  observed.  There  is  no  inculcation  or 
suggestion  of  Socialism  or  Communism  in  any  political  significance 
of  the  words.  Mutual  duties  are  prominently  recognised  in  the 
relations  of  master  and  men  ;  faults  on  both  sides  are  allowed  in 
the  unhappy  occurrence  of  a  strike  for  wages ;  but  there  is  no 
oracular  dijudication  in  exact  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs.  On 
the  whole,  its  readers  will  gather  an  impression,  w*e  think,  and 
that  a  tolerably  decided  one,  that  there  is  only  too  much  founda- 
tion for  the  old  complaint,  that  the  employed  are  regarded  rather 
as  hands  than  as  brother  men,  with  souls  that  should  not  die ; 
or  at  least,  (and  this  seems  a  deeply  rooted  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  our  authoress,)  that  sufficient  care  is  by  no  means  taken 
to  prevent  the  estrangement  arising  from  apparent  indifference. 
Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  refuse  assent  to  the  earnest  warnings  of 
one,  evidently  familiar  with  the  places  and  persons  in  question ; 
tenderly  alive  to  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
poor,  but  preserved  by  calm  comtnon-sense  and  modesty  of  judg- 
ment from  sentimentality  or  fanaticism. 

The  peculiar  charm  of  "  Mary  Barton*'  is  its  extreme  natural- 
ness, not,  however,  without  sufficient  elevation  of  tone  and  senti- 
ment to  raise  its  lifelike  delineations  above  the  level  of  mere 
Dutch  painting.  The  poor  are  not  sublimated  into  models  of 
heroic  excellence.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  beautiful  mix- 
ture of  vulgarity  and  delicacy,  of  wisdom  and  short-sightedness, 
of  noble  feeling  and  narrow  contracted  prejudices. 

Even  the  heroine  has  not  suffered,  in  this  respect,  from  any 
unfair  partiality.  Mary,  the  daughter  of  one  mechanic,  and  the 
wooed  of  another,  is  indeed  a  lady,  one  of  those  to  whom  nature 
has  given  their  patent  of  nobility,  for  the  authoress  knows  well 
that  grace  and  beauty  are  not  found  only  in  gilt  frames.  Mary 
is  endowed  with  that  inexpressible  grace,  delicacy,  and  innate 
refinement,  which  accompanies  a  tender,  unselfish,  loving  dispo- 
sition, even  among  those  who  are  jostled  day  by  day  against  the 
rugged  realities  of  work  and  penury.  Withal,  she  is  not  too 
faultless  morally ;  in  fact,  the  tragic  interest  of  the  story  arises 
partly  from  a  little  coquetry  on  her  part,  not  altogether  unpar- 
donable under  the  circumstances.  One  beautiful  trait,  in  parti- 
cular, of  the  poor,  not  perhaps  generally  appreciated,  is  very  con- 
spicuous— their  charity  to  one  another ;  the  ungrudging  bestowal 
of  time  and  trouble,  of  scanty  resources,  and  rich  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  themselves  not  very  far  removed  above 
the  danger  of  starvation,  if  they  discover  a  depth  of  misery 
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deeper  still.    Our  readers  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 

penetrating  the  recesses  of  Manchester.     The  king's  daughter^ 

washing  the  linen  of  the  Phseacian  palace,  is  scarcely  more  an- 

suggestive  of  anything  like  vulgarity,  than  are  these  deacriptiens 

of  life  in  the  crowded  dirty  alleys  of  the  land  of  smoke.     The 

deep  pathos  of  the  ^^  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor^  has 

oflen  been  acknowledged ;  but  in  these  pages  it  is  broufrhthome 

to  the  reader  with  an  especial  force,  not  so  much  as  if  he  were 

examining  curious  exotic  specimens  of  the  ways  and  habits  of  a 

foreign  nation,  but  so  that  lie  cannot  choose  but  identify  his  own 

life  with  that  of  beings  similarly  constituted  to  himsellP.     These 

homely  details,  in  which  we  conceive  the  principal  merit  of  the 

tale  to  lie,  are  dispersed  of  course  throughout  it,  in  too  intimate 

a  connexion  with  the  tenor  of  it  to  be  extracted  without  great 

disadvantage.     We  beg  to  assure  our  readers,  that  if  they  have 

any  liking  for  the  poetry  of  common  life,  they  will  be  gratified 

here.     It  is  not  every  one  that  sees  it  through  the  disguise  of 

conventionalities,  and  feels  its  wide  human  import  without  being 

betrayed  into  maudlin  extravagance. 

It  is  obvious  how  abundant  the  materials  are  for  contriving 
an  interesting  story  in  the  present  aspect  of  Lancashire.  Where 
in  England  are  there  more  striking  contrasts  ?  The  bold  and 
irregular  features  of  the  country,  not  entirely  lost  amid  huge 
workshops  and  swarming  streets ;  the  acuteness  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  modern  artisan  engrafted  on  the  rugged, 
hearty  character  of  the  northmen  ;  the  old  Teutonic  dialect  and 
primeval  customs  transplanted  from  the  sequestered  vales  of 
Westmoreland,  and  lingering  still  in  their  new  ungenial  soil ; 
above  all,  the  fond  recollections  of  country  life,  faithfully 
cherished,  though  "  pent  up  in  populous  town,"  and  lulling  the 
aged  to  their  last  sleep  in  a  happy  dream  of  childhood  and  green 
fields, — of  all  these  pregnant  associations  use  has  been  made. 
The  plot  is  interesting,  though  rather  too  deliberate  in  its 
movements ;  the  fortunes  of  Mary  and  her  faithful  lover  being 
closely  interwoven  with  the  sufferings  of  the  masses  in  the  bad 
time.  The  characters  are  distinct,  and  the  conversations  easy 
and  racy,  with  words  of  wisdom  scattered  throughout — e.g.y "  An 
anxious  heart  is  never  a  holy  heart,'' — ^not  a  little  quaint  dry 
humour  withal.  Only  one  passage  occurs  to  our  memory  open 
to  the  charge  of  having  a  bad  tendency ;  it  is  where  Job  Legh, 
a  philosophical  old  weaver,  a  very  worthy  old  man,  makes  a  re- 
mark incidentally,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  quite  sufiScient  to 
thank  the  Deity  at  odd  times  by  an  inward  ejaculation,  without 
any  express  use  of  prayer  or  praise — a  passage  scarcely  consis- 
tent with  the  otherwise  religious  temper  of  the  book.  Regard- 
ing it  as  a  whole,  we  sincerely  thank  the  authoress  for  a  public 
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benefit  of  no  slight  value.  It  is  by  such  temperate  yet  kindly 
advocacy,  rather  than  by  frothy  declamation,  that  the  just 
claims  of  the  poor  are  most  likely  to  be  enforced  to  some  pur- 

Eose.  We  know  that  some  will  exclaim,  "  True,  poverty  is  a 
ard  lot ;  but  then  the  poor  are  used  to  it."  And  so,  generally 
speaking,  they  are,  and  unconsciously  acquiesce  in  the  gradations 
of  rank,  not  without,  strange  as  it  sounds,  a  sort  of  reflex  pride 
in  their  superiors.  And  it  is  only  in  extreme  cases  of  apparent 
hopelessness  that  they  are  possessed  with  a  frantic  craving  for 
equality.  But  sympathy  and  courtesy  they  do  desire ;  and  we 
feel  convinced  that  "  Mary  Barton"  tends  to  rouse  its  readers  to 
a  sense  of  this  necessity,  and  to  remind  them  that  even  in  the 
smallest  matters  of  daily  intercourse,  an  impression  may  be  left 
which  must  tend  either  to  swell  the  list  of  grievances  in  the 
muttered  chorus  of  revolution,  or  to  cement  the  "  two  nations" 
securely  into  one.  Our  comments  on  the  work  have  occupied 
space  into  which  we  should  gladly  have  introduced  some  ex- 
tracts illustrative  of  a  book  which,  however,  is,  we  hope,  already 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers. 

When  we  say,  that  in  reading  "  Passages  from  the  Life  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland"  we  have  been  considerably  reminded- 
of  a  "  Diary  of  Mistress  Mary  Milton,"  which  appeared  in  one 
of  the  magazines*  last  summer,  and  has  since  been  published,  we 
believe,  in  a  separate  form,  we  intend  no  small  praise.  Both 
are  remarkable  for  a  singular  charm  of  latent  poetry  and  nawetcy 
to  say  nothing  of  the  less  uncommon  beauties  of  quiet  and  sim- 
ple pathos.  In  both  the  story  glides  through  troubles  and  tri- 
bulations into  a  quiet  haven  of  rest  at  last ;  in  both  the  substance 
is  too  genuine  to  proceed  from  anything  but  experience  of  the 
heart,  veiled  though  it  be  under  an  assumed  style,  and  embodied 
in  imagined  characters ;  and  in  both  books  these  fictitious  ex- 
ponents, as  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  supposing  them,  are 
exactly  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Mrs.  Maitland'*s  autobiography 
is  a  very  complete  work.  Greater  variety  of  characters,  scenes 
of  more  efiect,  might  have  been  introduced ;  but  they  would 
mar,  we  suspect,  the  unity  of  the  whole.  A  graver  deficiency, 
perhaps,  is  the  absence  of  warm,  rich  colouring,  to  borrow  an 
illustration  from  a  sister-art — the  same  poverty  and  tameness  in 
this  respect  which  moderates  the  admiration  of  connoisseurs  for 
Overbeck  and  Scheffer ;  but  even  this,  perhaps,  is  better  as  it  is. 
The  thread  on  which  the  narrative  is  strung  is  the  peaceful, 
uneventful  autobiography  of  an  old  maiden  lady  who  has  known 
the  unhappiness  of  an  ill-starred  attachment  in  her  own  youth, 
and  has  learned  to  live  in  the  life  of  others,  and  in  their 
anxieties  to  forget  her  own.     Not  that  these  past  sorrows  are 

*  Sharpens  Loudou  Magazine. 
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more  than  distantly  alluded  to.     Time  is  a  great  physician,  at 
least  with  docile  patients, 

"  Ami  gently  blows  the  wind  to  those 
Thut  are  cast  in  a  gentle  mould.'' 

The  same  probations,  that  would  leave  rebellious  and  selfish 
s])irits  soured  for  life,  appear  only  to  have  opened  yet  more 
widely  the  kindly  temperament  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland. 
She  is  naturally  tbnd  of  young  people — the  ^'  bit  bairns,'^  as  she 
calls  them — herself  carrying  about  with  her  in  old  age  the  per- 
petual spring  of  youth,  its  fresh  and  hopeful  elasticity.  And 
where  can  they  find  a  better  confidante  than  Aunt  Margaret  t 
Accordingly,  a  better  view-point  than  her  cottage  at  Sannyside 
for  watchmg  the  vicissitudes  of  the  little  world  around  it  cannot 
well  be  conceived. 

The  outlines  of  the  story  are  soon  given.     It  is  an  evidence, 
like  "  Olive,"  of  the  real  dignity  and  happiness  of  an  old  maid's 
life,  if  it  be  viewed  aright.     Of  course  the  even  tenor  of  the 
good  lady's  own  existence  near  a  small  out-of-the-way  town — 
angUc6j  village — affords  few  materials  in  itself.     But  she  dwells 
among  her  own  ])eoj)le,  and  in  this  group  her  very  pretty  niece, 
Mary,  and  a  ward  of  the  same  age,  Grace,  entrusted  to  Mrs. 
Margaret  under  rather  mysterious  circumstances,  are  and  de- 
serve to  be  the  most  conspicuous  figures.     These  young  ladies 
are  play-fellows  in  childhood  of  Claud,  Mary's  brother,  who, 
not  very  inconsequently,  falls  in  love  by  and  by  with  Grace. 
The  progress  of  this  attachment,  and  of  one  between  Mary  and 
a  young  Laird  of  Lillieshall,  is  anxiously  watched  by  good 
Aunt  Margaret.     Readers  will  find  it  difficult  not  to  snare  in 
her  concern  about  the  ^'  bairns.'^     Not  that  the  circumstances 
are  strikingly  unusual — the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth, — nor  are  the  characters  elaborately  chiselled  ;  but  there 
is  at  least  about  both  sufficient  individuaUty  to  realize  the  story. 
The  truthfulness  of  its  minute  details  and  touches  of  quaint 
humour,  fully  redeem  it  from  dulness  or  insipidity ;  above  all, 
the  cheerful,  serene,  holy  atmosphere  of  Sunnyside  pervades 
every  line.     The  pure  and  high  morality  by  which  it  is  marked, 
attempered  by  a  loving  spirit,  never  degenerates  into  harshness, 
rarely  becomes  prim  or  precise.     The  patriarchal  domesticities 
of  rural  Scotland,  if  deficient  in  sublime  features,  are  refreshing 
as  a  level  landscape   of  green  fields;    above  all,  the  serene 
atmosphere  of  Sunnyside  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  book — 
from  that  quiet  little  nook  flows  comfort  and  consolation  for 
everybody.      Fortune  may  frown,  or  far  worse,  clouds  may 
darken  the  inner  life ;  but,  interpreted  by  a  faithful  heart,  the 
dreariest  trials  grow  light ;  sorrow  and  anxiety  are  lulled  to 
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rest  in  the  dutiful  recognition  of  a  Providence,  in  the  bright 
prospect  of  a  world  that  shall  know  no  change. 

We  must  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  the  morale  of  the 
story,  its  soothing  temperament,  rather  than  its  materials,  that 
we  commend.  The  merit  of  the  work  appears  to  us  to  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  medium  through  which  everything  is 
regarded,  and  that  is  the  integrity  of  a  clear  and  unclouded,  yet 
thoughtful  mind.  The  authoress  understands  well  the  inex- 
pressible significance  which  often  lies  in  word,  look,  or  gesture, 
unheeded,  perhaps,  by  a  careless  or  indifferent  spectator ;  she 
knows  how  incalculable  a  share  what  are  called  "  trifles^'  have 
in  determining  the  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind,  often  as  the 
indication  of  feelings  which  are  by  no  means  trivial,  often  as 
leading  accidentally  to  large  results,  sometimes  by  reason  of 
their  own  intrinsic  value  ;  she  knows  that  nothing  is  a  trifle  in 
the  eyes  of  Love — that  an  entire  life  may  be  embittered  by  the 
misunderstanding  of  a  moment.  Human  life,  like  perfection, 
itself  no  trifle,  is  yet  made  up  of  trifles ;  and  these  have  found 
an  attentive  and  sympathetic  observer  in  Mrs.  Margaret.  It  is 
in  delicate  touches  of  this  kind,  in  such  insight  into  the  secrets 
of  the  heart  and  its  so  often  incommunicable  bitternesses,  that 
we  see  the  master  hand  of  the  true  artist,  or  rather,  to  speak 
with  peculiar  reference  to  the  work  before  us,  the  unerring  in- 
stinct of  genuine  feeling. 

"  Merkland"  is  a  more  ambitious  attempt,  and  proportionately 
less  successful.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  devoid  of 
merit.  Pleasant  recollections  of  the  loveliest,  in  Scotfs  judg- 
ment, of  all  the  counfies  of  Scotland,  it  cannot  fail  to  awaken 
in  all  who  have  ever  been  there ;  of  Scotch  landscapes  and 
Scotch  hospitality,  of  the  less  artificial  tone  of  society  among 
the  rich  than  in  South  Britain,  of  the  superior  intelligence  and 
education  of  the  poor.  Especially  we  must  mention  the  glimpses, 
not  few  nor  far  between,  into  the  interior  of  the  manses,  as  not 
the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  book.  It  is  on  a  feeling 
essentially  characteristic  of  the  Scotch  in  its  intensity  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  story  is  hinged — the  sacred  obligation, 
as  it  would  seem  to  be  esteemed,  of  preserving  a  patrimony  or 
hereditary  rights ;  while,  through  some  of  the  subordinate 
actors,  we  are  familiarized  with  the  ecclesiastical  rSgime,  Inde- 
pendently of  its  own  importance,  this  latter  topic  affords  an  ana- 
logy peculiarly  interesting  now  to  members  of  the  Christian 
Church.  A  spirit  of  acquiescent  inactivity,  as  is  well  known, 
marked  alike  the  English  and  Scottish  Establishments  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  same  devoted  zeal  which  animated  Wes- 
ley and  Wilberforce  in  the  south  is  here  described  as  forcing  its 
way  upwards  to  shake  off  the  incubus.     This  outburst  of  un- 
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ft'if^iu'fl  piety  was  probably  accompanied  in  both  divisions  of  the 
islaiul  with  inniiy  spurious  imitations — pariielia,  as  it  were,  of  the 
true  sun.  Our  authoress,  we  need  scarcely  add,  sympathizes 
cordially  with  the  "  Highfliers/^  as  they  were  called,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  "  Slaves  to  the  Book,"  the  "  Preachers  of  Pro- 
prieties," a  class  not  unfitly  represented  by  one  Mr.  Baimsiktbery 
a  good  easy  man  ;  although  her  candour  allows,  that  one  of  her 
imaginary  heroes  in  this  way,  a  Mr.  Lumsdaine,  was  not  alto- 
gether free  from  a  penchant  for  interfering  with  other  parishes. 
One  other  trait,  not  peculiarly,  but  especially  Scottish,  a  sense 
of  the  advantages  of  noble  birth,  even  without  wealth,  is  very 
sensibly  defended  in  a  short  passage  in  the  third  volume.  There 
is  a  very  affecting  episode  of  the  eviction  of  a  clan  by  a  stranger 
landlord,  too  revolting,  we  trust,  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  story,  we  must  confess,  strikes  us  as  somewhat  tedioos 
now  and  then  ;  it  scarcely  advances  perceptibly  towards  its  con- 
('lusion  ;  and,  in  consequence,  occasionally  flags,  notwithstanding 
the  mysterious  horror  that  hangs  about  the  lonesome  house  on 
the  sands,  and  the  secret  of  blood  on  which  it  is  based.  The 
principal  characters,  too,  are  rather  too  carelessly  drawn,  with 
the  exception  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Douglas,  an  old-fashioned,  up- 
right, strong-minded,  kind  old  lady,  who  lives  in  the  Tower — 
a  personage  not  altogether  unlike  the  Ma  chfere  Mire  in  Miss 
l-5renier"'s  "  Neighbours."  She  is  certainly  a  tolerably  complete 
character.  But  one  thing  we  must  cavil  at.  She  would  not 
have  been  less  pleasing  or  natural  if  she  indulged  less  freely  in 
a  species  of  strong  language — "  Beasts  !  Vermin  I  I  say  if' — 
almost  corresponding  to  profane  swearing'  in  a  man.  The  other 
characters  scarcely  stand  out  with  sufficient  relief  of  outline  or 
distinctness  of  execution  to  challenge  any  remarks.  Bat  we 
must  be  allowed  to  protest  against  Anne  for  a  heroine.  Great 
earnestness  of  purpose,  and  signal  devotion  of  self  in  rescuing 
her  brother's  good  name,  and  the  most  exemplary  forbearance 
towards  her  peevish  stepmother ;  this  is  all  very  proper,  but  a 
few  personal  attractions  would  not  have  disfigured  all  these 
sterling  qualities.  On  this  point  our  heroine  is  wrapt  in  a  not 
exactly  romantic  mystery,  if  we  except  a  casual  hint  that  she 
was  very  plain,  if  not  ugly.  Now  we  are  far  from  wishing  to 
compress  all  taste  for  beauty  into  the  particular  type  dictated  by 
any  one  theory.  It  is  a  happy  thing  that  there  is  such  variety 
of  tastes.  It  gives  more  chance  of  every  one  being  suited  with- 
out mutual  interference.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  admirers 
of  what  we  cannot  better  designate  than  as  the  Jane  Eyre  style 
of  physiognomy,  take  care  to  insist  on  some  one  feature  or  other, 
or  at  least  on  the  pervading  expression,  as  able  to  redeem  a  face 
not  otherwise  loveable.     And  our  toleration  scarcely  extends  to 
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a  heroine,  a  nonentity  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  who  lives  with 
us  during  three  volumes  in  daily  intercourse,  and  leaves  us  at 
last  in  wondering  uncertainty  on  the  important  point,  what  sort 
of  looking  person  it  is  that  we  have  known  so  well.  Not  even 
in  what  she  says  is  there  such  striking  colour  or  contour  as  to 
relieve  this  insipid  insignificancy  of  face  and  figure.  And  now  that 
we  have  ventured  on  this  engrossing  question  of  the  beautiful, 
with  reference  to  the  human  face  divine,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
observing,  that  both  in  "  Merkland"  and  "  Mrs.  Margaret  Mait- 
land"  we  are  reminded  of  the  female  picture  gallery  in  ''  Olive" 
and  "  The  Ogilvies."  In  all  there  is  a  decided  preference  for  a 
pale  spiritual  face,  "  with  eyes  like  a  flood'**  over  prettiness  of 
complexion,  symmetry  of  features,  and  the  other  elements  of  a 
more  physical,  popular,  Hebe-like  style  of  loveliness.  Again, 
on  a  very  difl^erent  subject,  in  the  condemnation  of  the  cold  and 
formal  consolation — "it  cannot  be  helped,"  sometimes  admi- 
nistered to  the  bereaved  by  their  pastors,  instead  of  a  higher 
and  more  hopeful  tone,  we  have  noticed  a  coincidence  between 
our  two  authoresses,  curious  from  the  very  close  resemblance  of 
the  expressions  used. 

It  would  not  be  diflBcult  to  select  several  very  powerfully 
written  passages  from  "  Merkland  ;"  we  must  be  content,  how- 
ever, with  the  following  brief  extracts  : — 

"  She  was  now  proceeding  to  the  house  of  her  most  dear  and  espe- 
cial friend :  an  ancient  lady,  whose  strong  will  swayed,  and  whose 
warm  heart  embraced  all  who  came  within  their  influence,  and  whose 
healthful  and  vigorous  spirit  was  softened  in  a  manner  most  rare  and 
beautiful  by  those  delicate  perceptions  and  sympathies  which  form  so 
important  an  element  in  the  constitution  of  genius.  Mrs.  Catherine 
Douglas  had  seen  the  snows  of  sixty  winters.  For  more  than  thirty 
of  these,  her  strong  and  kindly  hand  had  held  absolute  dominion  at 
the  Tower,  yet  of  the  few  admitted  to  her  friendship  and  confidence, 
Anne  Ross,  the  neglected  stepdaughter  of  Mrs.  Ross  of  Merkland, 
an  ill-used  child,  a  slighted  woman,  held  the  highest  place. 

"  The  October  sun  was  gleaming  in  the  brown  waters  of  Oran  as 
Anne  approached  the  Tower.  A  grey,  old,  stately  place  it  was,  de- 
fiant of  storm  alike  and  siege,  with  deep  embrasures  on  its  wails, 
meant  for  no  child's  play,  and  courtyard .  that  had  rung  to  martial 
music  centuries,  in  the  days  of  the  unhappy  Stuarts.  Deep  woods 
stretched  round  it,  tinted  with  autumn's  fantastic  wealth  of  colouring. 
The  Oran  ran  so  close  to  the  strong,  heavy,  battlemented  wall,  that 
in  the  old  warlike  days  it  had  been  the  castle-moat,  but  the  drawbridge 
was  gone,  and  there  was  peaceful  access  now  by  a  light  bridge  of 
oak.  A  boat  lay  on  the  stream,  moored  to  an  overhanging  rock,  by 
which  Mrs.  Catherine  herself  was  wont  to  make  the  brief  passage  of 
the  Oran.  It  was  a  favourite  toy  of  Anne's  also,  in  her  happier 
moods,  but  she  was  too  heavy  of  heart  to  heed  it  now." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  16. 
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Here  is  a  graphic  description  of  the  stately  Mrs.  Catherine  : — 

"  *  I  think  you  may  let  Mrs.  Catherine  have  the  whole  merit  of  this, 
Jncky,'  8aid  Anne,  taking  it  down  ;  *•  and  do  you  have  a  ramble 
through  the  garden  and  find  something  more  fragrant  than  those 
sunflowers.  You  will  get  some  roses  yet, — run,  Jacky.  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine  ' 

'^ '  Is  trysted  with  undutiful  bairns,'  said  the  lady  herself,  entering 
the  room.  '  And  wherefore  did  ye  not  come  to  me,  Gowan,  and  me 
in  urgent  need  of  counsel  ?  And  wherefore  did  ye  not  open  the  door, 
ye  elf,  Jacky,  unless  ye  be  indeed  a  changeling  as  I  hae  aye  thought 
ye,  and  were  feared  for  learned  words  ?  Come  down  with  me  this 
moment,  Gowan  !  Ye  can  fiddle  about  these  bonny  things  when 
there  is  no  serious  matters  in  hand.     I  am  saying.  Come  with  me !' 

"  Mrs.  Catherine  Douglas  was  tall  and  stately,  with  a  firm  step,  and 
a  clear  voice,  strong  constitutioned,  and  strong  spirited.  In  appear- 
ance she  embodied  those  complexional  peculiarities  which  gave  to  the 
fabled  founder  of  her  house  his  far-famed  name — black  hair,  streaked 
with  silver,  the  characteristic  pale  complexion,  and  strongly-marked 
features,  harmonizing  perfectly  in  the  hue — she  was  dark  grey.  It 
seemed  her  purpose,  too,  to  increase  the  effect  by  her  dress.  At  all 
times  and  seasons,  Mrs.  Catherine's  rich,  rustling,  silken  garments  were 
grey,  of  that  peculiar  dark  grey  which  is  formed  by  throwing  across 
the  sable  warp  a  slender  waft  of  white.  In  winter,  a  shawl  of  the 
finest  texture,  but  of  the  simple  black  and  white  shepherd's  check, 
completed  her  costume.  In  summer,  its  soft,  fine  folds  hung  over  her 
chair.  No  rejoicing,  and  no  sorrow,  changed  Mrs.  Catherine's  char- 
acteristic dress.  The  lustrous  silken  garment,  the  fine  woollen  shawl, 
the  cap  of  old  and  costly  lace  remained  unchanged  for  years." — ^Vol.  i. 
p.  22. 

In  this  passage  the  feelings  of  a  timid  young  girl  at  leaving 
home  and  entering  a  strange  house  are  not  badly  described  : — 

"  It  was  not  a  pleasant  change ;  to  leave  the  cheerful  voice  and 
vivacious  conversation  of  Lewis  for  those  formal  questions  as  to  her 
journey,  and  the  terrified  stillness  of  little  Bessie,  as  she  sat  tremu- 
lously by  Mrs.  Elspat's  side.  Alice  had  scarcely  ever  seen  before  the 
dense  darkness  of  starless  nights  in  so  wide  and  lonely  a  country,  and 
as  she  looked  out  through  the  carriage-window,  and  saw,  or  fancied 
she  saw,  the  body  of  darkness  floating  round  about  her,  the  countless 
swimming  atoms  of  gloom  that  filled  the  air,  her  bounding  heart  was 
chilled.  The  faint  autumnal  breeze,  too,  pouring  its  sweeping,  sigh- 
ing lengths,  through  those  endless  walls  of  trees ;  the  excited  throb 
of  her  pulse  when  in  some  gaunt  congregation  of  firs  she  fancied  she 
could  trace  the  quaint  gables  and  high  roofs  of  some  olden  dwelling- 
place  ;  the  disappointment  of  hearing,  in  answer  to  her  timid  ques- 
tion, that  the  Tower  was  yet  miles  away  !  Alice  sank  back  into  her 
corner  in  silence,  and  closed  her  eyes,  feeling  now  many  fears  and 
misgivings,  and  almost  wishing  herself  at  home. 
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"  At  last,  the  voice  of  the  Oran  roused  her ;  there  was  something 
homelike  in  its  tinkling  musical  footsteps,  and  Alice  looked  up. 
Dimly  the  massy  Tower  was  rising  before  her,  planting  its  strong 
breadth  firmly  upon  its  knoll,  like  some  stout  sentinel  of  old.  The 
great  door  was  flung  wide  open  as  they  approached,  and  a  flood  of 
light,  and  warmth,  and  kindliness  beaming  out,  dazzled  and  made 
denser  the  intervening  gloom.  Foremost  on  the  broad  threshold, 
stood  a  young  lady,  whose  graver  and  elder  womanhood  brought  con- 
fidence to  the  throbbiiig  girlish  heart ;  behind  stood  the  portly  Mrs. 
Euphan  Morison,  the  elfin  Jacky,  and,  farthest  back  of  all,  a  tall 
figure  enveloped  in  the  wide  soft  folds  of  the  grey  shawl,  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine's characteristic  costume.  Little  Alice  alighted,  half  stumbling  in 
bashful  awkwardness  ;  the  young  lady  on  the  threshoM  came  forward, 
took  her  hand,  and  said  some  kindly  words  of  welcome  ;  'Jacky  curt- 
sied ;  the  tall  figure  advanced. 

" '  I  have  brought  ye  the  young  lady — Miss  Aytonn,  Mem/  said  Mrs. 
Elspat  Henderson,  and  Alice  lifted  her  girlish  face,  shy  and  blushing, 
to  the  scrutiny  of  her  ancient  kinswoman.  Mrs.  Catherine  drew  the 
young  stranger  forward,  took  her  hand,  and  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

"  '  A  bit  bonnie  countenance  it  is,'  she  said  at  last,  bending  to  kiss 
the  white  forehead  of  the  tremulous  Alice.  *  Ye  are  welcome  to 
my  house,  Alison  Aytoun.  Go  wan,  the  bairn  is  doubtless  cold  and 
wearied,  do  you  guide  her  up  the  stair.' " — Vol.  i.  p.  35. 

We  must  confess  to  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  in 
reading  the  "  Ladder  of  Gold."  The  subject  of  it — the  up- 
ward progress  from  poverty  to  enormous  wealth  of  a  railway 
speculator,  and  his  subsequent  fortunes  in  his  new  sphere — 
is  so  promising,  almost,  in  fact,  a  virgin  soil;  the  mania  in 
question  combines  so  remarkably  the  historic  interest  of  an  era, 
now,  we  may  hope,  gone  by,  with  the  vivid,  bustling  actuality 
of  the  present,  as  to  rouse  expectations,  which,  we  regret  to 
say,  are  not  realized.  Richard  Rawlings,  who  climbs  this 
golden  ladder  that  connects  gods  and  men,  is  almost  the  only 
character  of  any  note  in  the  book.  Long-sighted  and  capa- 
cious in  his  schemes,  prompt  and  energetic  in  execution,  un- 
embarrassed by  tender  feelings,  and  embittered  against  society 
by  circumstances,  he  is  no  bad  type  of  the  spirit  that  fights 
its  way  to  pre-eminence  by  a  very  law  of  its  being,  in  the 
camp  or  at  the  ledger,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 
With  this  exception,  there  is  little  to  remark  upon.  A  few 
less  trite  revelations  of  the  esoteric  doings  of  railway  boards 
would  have  made  the  book  more  piquant,  and  not  less  instruc- 
tive. The  story  "  progresses,"  as  the  Americans  say,  slowly  and 
heavily,  without  sufficient  liveliness  in  the  separate  scenes  to 
beguile  the  time.  The  lovers  are  insipid  as  waxwork ;  and  the 
course  of  their  true  love,  if  it  does  not  run  smooth,  has  at  all 
events  found  its  way  into  a  well-used  channel.     Finally,  the 
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blemishes  of  the  book,  and  they  are  neither  very  few  nor  unim- 
])ortant,  are  aggravated  by  a  stiff  and  pretentious  style. 

The  tliree  most  remarkable  books  in  our  list  we  have  still  to 
mention — our  limited  space  compels  us  to  add,  very  cursorily. 
Of  these,  "  The  Initials,"  in  our  opinion,  quite  deserves  to  come 
first.     As  the  narrative  of  a  years  sojourn  in  Bavaria,  it  has 
claims  of  its  own  on  attention,  for  graphic  sketches  of  domestic 
(lerman  life  in  town  and  country;  and  this  compensates  for  a 
certain  degree  of  monotony  in  the  incidents.     The  characters, 
too,  are  very  good.     The  bewitchingly  naive  Crescenz,  and  her 
far  more  interesting  yet  equally  unsophisticated  sister,  Hilde- 
garde ;  their  strong-minded,  good-natured,  vulgar  mother ;  their 
fastidious  and  indolent  papa ;  the  baron,  a  irank  and  genial 
sportsman,  with  his  delightful  wife ;  Count  Zedwitz,  honourable, 
manly,  sensible,  and  ugly ;  and,  not  least,  our  handsome  young 
Englishman,  whom  circumstances  might  have  made  blazi  and 
selfish,  but  who,  notwithstanding  his  tact  and  savoir  vivriy  is  gay, 
generous,  enterprising,  amiable,  with  a  strong  dash  of  boyish  vanity, 
a  mischievous  appetite  for  teasing,  and  an  English  habit  of  making 
himself  comfortable :    these  make  a  very  entertaining  group. 
l^esides  all  this,  the  masterly  command  over  dialogue  displayed, 
especially  in  subdued  irony  and  dry  repartee,  with   no   small 
amount  of  easy,  undidactic,  practical  sagacity ;  such  qualities  as 
those  combine  to  make  one  of  the  paost  racy,  chatty,  life-like 
novels,  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  :  one  not  altogether 
unworthy  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thackeray  him- 
self.    We  have  only  to  add  that  the  tragic  element  is  very  small ; 
and  that  "  Flirtation"  would  be  as  good  a  name  for  the  book  as 
"  The  Initials.^' 

We  regret  much  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to  indulge  our 
readers  with  more  than  the  following  fragment : — 

"  To  this  speech  no  answer  was  made,  and  Hamilton  followed  them 
at  a  distance  into  the  supper-room.  He  had  lost  so  much  time  in  the 
organ-loft  that  almost  all  the  guests  were  already  gone.  The  traveller, 
whose  arrival  he  had  witnessed^  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  a  cigar, 
with  which  he  immediately  left  the  room.  An  elderly,  red-faced,  stout 
gentleman,  with  a  tankard  of  beer  beside  him,  he  soon  discovered  to 
be  Major  Stultz  ;  nor  did  it  require  much  penetration  to  recognise 
Mr.  Schmearer,  the  painter,  in  the  emaciated,  sentimental-looking 
young  man  beside  whom  he  seated  himself.  Hildegarde  and  her 
stepmother  were  nearly  opposite ;  the  former,  after  bestowing  on 
Hamilton  a  look,  which  might  appropriately  have  accompanied  a 
box  on  the  ear,  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  table  ;  the  latter  bowed  most 
graciously,  and  commenced  an  interesting  conversadon  about  the 
weather,  the  barometer,  and  her  dislike  to  thunderstorms  in  general. 
When  these  topics  had  been  completely  exhausted^  Hamilton  hoped 
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that  something  might  be  said  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Sebn,  but 
a  long  and  tiresome  discussion  on  the  merits  of  summer  and  winter 
beer  followed.  Strauss's  beer  was  delicious — Bock  had  been  particu- 
larly good  this  year.     '  Bock/  cried  Major  Stultz,  enthusiastically, 

*  Bock  is  better  than  champagne !  Bock  is  '     Here  he  looked 

up  with  an  impassioned  air  to  the  ceiling,  and  kissed  the  two  first 
fingers  of  his  right  hand,  flourishing  them  in  the  air  afterwards. 
Words  it  seems  were  inadequate  to  express  the  merits  of  this  beverage* 

"  *  Did  you  see  that  picture  at  the  Kunstverein  in  Munich,  repre- 
senting a  glass  of  foaming  bock,  with  the  usual  accessaries  of  bread 
and  radishes  V  asked  Mr.  Schmearer.  ^  It  was  exquisitely  painted  ! 
I  believe  his  majesty  purchased  it.' 

" '  There  is  some  sense  in  such  a  picture  as  that,'  answered  Major 
Stultz  ;  '  I  went  two  or  three  times  to  see  it,  and  could  scarcely  avoid 
stretching  out  my  hand  to  feel  if  it  were  not  some  deception.' 

"  *  A  judicious  management  of  reflected  lights  produces  extraordi- 
nary effect  in  the  representation  of  fluids,'  observed  Mr.  Schmearer. 

^'  A  pause  ensued  :  Major  Stultz  did  not  seem  disposed  to  discuss 
reflected  lights;  the  picture  had  evidently  had  no  value  for  him,  except- 
ing as  a  good  representation  of  a  glass  of  bock,  and  his  attention  was 
now  directed  towards  Hildegarde,  whose  flushed  cheeks  and  pouting 
lips  rather  heightened  than  detracted  from  her  beauty. 

"  'Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  the  newspapers,  madam  V  he  asked, 
politely  offering  the  latest  arrived  to  her  stepmother. 

" '  Thank  you,  I  never  read  newspapers,  though  I  join  some  ac- 
quaintances in  taking  the  Eilhote,  on  condition  that  it  comes  to  us  last 
of  all,  and  then  we  can  keep  the  paper  for  cleaning  the  looking-glasses 
and  windows.' 

"  '  There  are,  however,  sometimes  very  pretty  stories  and  charades 
in  the  EiWote ;  young  ladies  like  such  things,'  he  observed,  glancing 
significantly  towards  Hildegarde. 

"  '  My  daughters  must  read  nothing  but  French,  and  I  have  sub- 
scribed to  a  library  for  them.  Their  French  has  occupied  more  than 
half  their  lives  at  school,  and  now  I  intend  them  to  teach  the  boys.' 

*' '  /  should  have  no  sbrt  of  objection  to  learn  French  from  such  an 
instructress,'  said  the  Major  gallantly. 

" '  Indeed,  I  don't  think  any  one  will  ever  learn  much  from  her,* 
said  Madame  Rosenberg,  severely ;  *  but  her  sister  Crescenz  is  a  good 
girl,  and  the  children  are  very  fond  of  her.* 

"  *  You  have  two  daughters !'  exclaimed  the  Major. 

"  *  Stepdaughters^*  she  replied,  drily. 

"  *  That  I  took  for  granted,*  he  said,  bowing  as  if  he  intended  to  be 
very  civil.  '  The  young  ladies  will  be  of  great  use  to  you  in  the 
housekeeping.' 

''  'That  is  exactly  what  has  been  neglected  in  their  education ;  if 
they  could  keep  a  house  as  well  as  they  can  speak  French,  I  should  be 
satisfied.  When  we  return  to  Munich  they  must  both  learn  cookery. 
I  intend  afterwards  to  give  the  children  to  one,  and  the  housekeeping 
to  the  other  alternately.' 
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*'  *  You  will  prepare  the  young  ladies  so  well  for  their  destination 
that  I  suspect  they  will  not  remain  long  unmarried  !' 

"  <  There's  not  much  chance  of  that !  Husbands  are  not  so  easily 
found  for  portionless  daughters!'  replied  Madame  Rosenberg,  facetious- 
ly ;  *  however,  I  am  quite  ready  to  give  my  consent  should  anything 
good  offer.' 

**•  Hamilton  looked  at  Hildegarde  to  see  what  impression  this  con- 
versation  had  made  on  her.  She  had  turned  away  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  speakers,  and  with  her  head  bent  down  seemed  to  watch 
intently  the  bursting  of  the  bubbles  in  a  glass  of  beer !  Had  it  been  her 
sister  he  would  have  thought  she  had  chosen  the  occupation  to  conceal 
her  embarrassment ;  but  embarrassment  was  not  Hildegarde's  predo- 
minant feeling;  her  compressed  lips  and  quick  breathing  denoted 
suppressed  anger,  which  amounted  to  rage,  as  her  stepmother  in  di- 
rect terms  asked  Major  Stultz  if  he  were  married,  and  received  for 
answer  that  he  was  '  a  bachelor,  at  her  service/  With  a  sudden  jerk, 
the  glass  was  prostrated  on  the  table,  and  before  Hamilton  could  raise 
his  arm  its  contents  were  deposited  in  the  sleeve  of  his  coat 

"  '  Pardon^  millefoisP  cried  Hildegarde,  looking  really  sorry  for  what 
had  occurred. 

**  *  You  irritable,  awkward  girl !'  commenced  her  mother ;  but  for 
some  undoubtedly  excellent  reason,  she  suddenly  changed  her  manner, 
and  added,  '  You  had  better  go  to  bed,  child,  I  see  you  have  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  recent  alarm  in  the  church.' 

"Hildegarde  rose  quickly  from  her  chair,  and  with  a  slight  and  some- 
what haughty  obeisance  to  the  company,  left  the  room  in  silence. 
Madame  Rosenberg  continued  volubly  to  excuse  her  to  Hamilton^  and, 
what  he  thought  quite  unnecessary,  to  Major  Stultz  also  ! 

"  The  Major  listened  with  complacence,  but  Hamilton's  wet  shirt- 
sleeve induced  him  to  finish  his  supper  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
wish  the  company  good  night." 

"  The  Ogilvies"  and  "  Olive"  are  by  the  same  authoress : 
both  considerably  above  the  average  of  novels ;  far  superior  to 
the  insipid,  artificial  platitudes  of  works  like  Emilia  Wyndham ; 
— not  unlike  Lad}-  Georgiana  Fullarton's  in  their  framework, 
while  in  morale  they  are  more  akin  (wuth  a  difference  be  it  ob- 
served) to  "  Jane  Eyre."  Like  the  former,  they  have  in  their 
favour  no  crowd  of  persons  or  events ; — in  "  Olive,"  indeed,  there 
is  a  positive  want  of  something  going  on,  a  sort  of  blank  void  in 
the  action ; — a  few  pronounced  characters  fill  the  stage,  and  a 
good  deal  of  space  is  devoted,  not  unprofitably,  to  the  sensations 
of  the  inner  life.  Of  the  latter  we  are  reminded  by  the  heroes : 
they  are  so  decidedly  of  the  Mr.  Rochester  stamp,  without  his 
vices ;  their  beauty  is  strength,  an  imperious  majesty  of  intellect, 
that  relaxes  itself  only  at  the  magic  touch  of  love.  Of  the  two 
we  certainly  prefer  the  "  Ogilvies"  to  "  Olive."  The  main  idea 
of  the  former,  a  woman's  love  slighted,  afterwards  revenging  it- 
self by  a  feigned  show  of  indifference,  when  time  has  brought 
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her  idol  to  her  feet,  and  yet  has  destroyed  the  possibility  of  their 
happiness,  and  while  her  heart  is  breaking  all  the  time, — if  not 
altogether  new,  is  at  least  very  forcibly  expressed.  Almost  all 
the  interest  is  centred  in  Katherine  Ogilvy.  Her  idol,  Paul 
Lynedon,  is  a  strange  choice ;  a  cold,  worldly,  artificial  man. 
The  other  characters  are  not  very  much  developed.  The  most 
prominent  of  them,  one  Philip  Wychnor,  inclines  to  the  opposite 
fault  from  Paul  Lynedon,  of  a  morbid  susceptibility.  Although 
intended,  it  would  appear,  rather  as  a  model  man,  he  will  strike 
most  readers,  we  anticipate,  as  what  would  be  called  in  the  Attic 
slang  of  the  day,  a  "  muff." 

"  Olive,"  in  like  manner  to  "  The  Ogilvies,"  is  devoted  for  the 
most  part  to  the  embodiment  of  one  leading  thought — the 
happiness  of  an  unselfish  life,  and  the  possibility  of  inspiring 
love  without  advantages,  nay,  with  positive  drawbacks  in  per- 
sonal appearance ;  we  have  already  alluded  to  the  apparent  pre- 
ference for  pale  women,  and  unapproachable  men.  With  regard 
to  the  moral  character  of  the  book,  it  is  very  good,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  occasional  flights  of  philosophy,  vague  and  not  very 
intelligible,  sometimes  even  rather  morbid.  Most  readers  will 
complain,  we  suspect,  that  there  is  too  much  preachment  in 
Olive ;  more,  we  mean,  than  is  appropriate  or  seasonable  in 
works  of  a  light  texture.  It  would  almost  lead  one  to  imagine 
that  the  unquestionable  success  of  the  Ogilvies  had  "  imped 
the  wings"  of  Olive  with  too  confident  reliance  on  a  like  recep- 
tion, and  a  consequent  disregard  for  the  popular  judgment. 
May  we  suggest,  that  a  more  frequent  use  of  a  condensing  pro- 
cess would  be  an  improvement  in  the  future  novels  which  we 
hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  welcoming  from  the  same  pen  ? 

We  could  gladly  linger  on  this  enchanted  ground  a  little 
longer.  It  is  almost  like  parting  from  living  friends  to  say 
goodbye,  as  we  turn  the  last  page  of  a  novel,  to  those  in  whose 
hopes  and  fears  we  have  for  some  time  had  a  part.  Stupid  be- 
yond measure  must  that  novel  be  which  does  not  wake  some 
common  chord ;  which  does  not  present  some  embodiment  to  its 
readers  with  which  he  may  identify  his  own  emotions,  and  soothe 
them  by  the  very  act  of  doing  so ;  which  does  not  treat  of  wants 
and  anxieties,  in  which  he  may  trace  his  own  reflected,  and  thus 
be  beguiled  into  forgetfulness ;  which  does  not  recall  the  loved 
images  of  many  absent  friends,  and  introduce  him  to  some  new 
phases  of  human  nature.  And  we  have  had  very  satisfactory 
materials  to  analyze  in  the  books  before  us.  One  among  many 
modes,  at  least,  if  not  the  highest  or  most  direct,  of  inculcating 
truth  and  encouraging  goodness,  is  a  good  novel.  For  this 
reason,  such  books  as  those  which  we  have  noticed  deserve 
a  hearty  welcome.     And  even  those  readers  who  only  desire 
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rest  and  recreation,  may  expect,  if  they  will  believe  us,  to  find 
more  amusement  from  them,  in  all  the  luxury  of  slippers,  an 
arm-chair,  and  a  bright  fireside,  than  polished  boots  and  crowded 
conversaziones  usually  afford. 

We  must,  however,  avail  ourselves  of  the  two  last  novels  on 
our  list,  "  Caleb  Field "  and  "  Rose  Dou^as,"  both  of  which 
have  very  recently  appeared,  as  an  apology  for  lingering  a  little 
longer  in  this  fairy  land  of  literature.  "  Caleb  Field"  is  just 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  graceful  pen  of  the  Authoress 
of  "  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland"  and  "  Merkland.'^  It  is  more 
akin  to  the  former  of  these  works ;  decidedly  not  unworthy  to 
stand  beside  either  of  its  precursors.  In  one  respect  it  differs 
considerably  from  both  of  them.  It  purports,  as  the  preface  in- 
forms us,  to  vindicate  the  Nonconformist  divines  of  Charles  II.'s 
time  from  unmerited  neglect.  That  extraordinary  epoch,  ^^  the 
climax  of  the  old  world,  the  seed-time  of  the  new,"  as  it  is  well 
styled  in  the  preface,  branded  too  as  it  was  by  the  awful  visita- 
tion of  the  great  Plague  of  London,  affords  a  grander  theme  than 
secluded  villages  in  North  Britain.  But  it  is  not  in  large  and 
elaborate  description,  in  gorgeous  colouring,  or  theatrical  effect 
that  the  merits  of  Caleb  Field  are  to  be  found.  On  the  con- 
trary, any  expectation  of  such  panoramic  views  as  Manzoni  has 
given  of  the  horrors  of  the  Plague  of  Milan,  or  even  of  the 
Hogarth-like  touches  of  our  own  Defoe,  will  be  disappointed 
here.  But  this,  and  other  deficiencies — ^for  example,  the  want 
of  a  good  plot,  and  of  incidents  to  diversify  the  rather  mono- 
tonous level  of  the  story — are  amply  compensated  for  by  pecu- 
liar beauties ;  by  the  true  sublimity  of  a  wise  and  reverent 
spirit ;  by  lofly  representations  of  calm  heroic  fortitude ;  by  a 
kindly  and  penetrating  perception  of  character ;  by  the  quiet 
tastefulness  of  a  pure  and  simple  style,  the  fit  vehicle  of  an 
earnest,  tranquil,  harmonious  mind. 

It  is  a  new  aspect  of  the  reign  of  the  licentious  Charles  to  in- 
troduce the  reader  to  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  some  of  the 
two  thousand  ministers  who  were  deprived  of  their  position  in 
the  English  Church  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Three  or  four 
of  these  are  brought  into  the  story ;  very  graphically  are  they 
pourtrayed,  and  very  pleasant  it  is  to  contemplate  such  gentle 
magnanimity.  And  yet  controversy  is  not  allowed  to  mingle 
its  uncongenial  ingredients  in  the  story. 

The  following  passage,  and  we  wish  that  we  could  find  room 
for  more,  exhibits  the  conclave  of  Presbyterian  ministers  during 
the  fury  of  the  pestilence  : — • 

"  So  they  went  forth  together.  Their  meeting  was  in  a  vestry 
attached  to  the  old  church  of  St.  Margaret's  in  Westminster.     The 
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Presbyterian  ministers  of  London  were  assembling  in  their  classes 
when  Vincent  and  Field  entered  the  room. 

'<  In  the  chair  sat  a  little  quick,  lively  man,  with  small  vivacious 
features  and  keen  dark  eyes.  He  was  one  of  that  peculiar  class  whose 
names  are  redolent  of  solemn  quip  and  quaint  antithesis,  balanced 
with  a  nice  art  and  dexterity  forgotten  in  our  times.  A  study-chair 
in  some  fair  vicarage,  in  '  the  leisure  of  the  olden  ministry,'  elaborating 
courses  of  quaint  sermons,  and  decking  his  beloved  Bible  with  the 
flowery  gathering  of  an  antique  philosophy,  somewhat  artificial  it  may 
be,  yet  having  life  in  its  veins  withal,  would  have  better  realized  the 
abstract  idea  of  suitability  in  the  case  of  Master  Chester,  than  did  the 
Moderator's  chair  of  this  smaU  but  solemn  assembly  within  the  bounds 
of  stricken  London.  But  that  race  of  quaint  commentators  was  a 
race  fearing  God  truly  and  faithfully,  and  their  representative  here, 
strengthened  by  such  loyal  love  and  reverence,  had  risen  to  the  top 
of  this  bitter  wave,  and,  relaxing  the  scrupulous  cares  of  composition 
which  formed  his  most  congenial  work,  was  now  labouring  in  the 
fervent  inspiration  of  that  dire  and  solemn  necessity,  no  less  zealous 
and  manful  than  any  there. 

'^  Beside  him  sat  a  good-looking,  portly,  middle  aged  man,  with  a 
ruddy  and  healthful  face.  He  belonged  to  another  distinct  class. 
Master  Franklin  had  not  the  gift  of  originating  or  suggesting ;  but 
he  had  in  an  especial  manner,  in  that  docile,  laborious,  patient  strength 
of  his,  the  gift  of  carrying  out.  An  unobtrusive,  placid,  humble  man, 
he  accomplished  heaps  of  work  unwittingly,  and  went  on  day  by  day 
in  a  series  of  dumb  unthought  of  heroisms,  appreciated  by  few  men, 
least  of  all  by  himself;  for  there  was  little  light,  save  the  quiet 
radiance  of  goodness  to  set  off  his  labour  withal,  and  in  the  unfeigned 
humility  of  his  honest  heart  he  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to 
repudiate  the  praise  due  to  his  constant  devotion. 

"  The  preacher,  Vincent,  had  an  individuality  strikingly  distinct 
from  these.  Prone  to  examine  the  depths  of  his  own  sensitive  spirit, 
he  had  endured  at  the  outset  of  his  career  a  fiery  ordeal  akin  to  that 
of  the  famed  dreamer  of  Bedford ;  and,  fighting  through  spiritual 
perils,  like  the  pilgrim  of  that  wondrous  vision,  had  become  at  last 
a  great  master  in  all  the  subtle  processes  and  unseen  movements  of 
the  heart.  '  Cases  of  conscience,'  such  as  formed  no  unimportant 
part  of  the  ministerial  labours  of  those  zealous  times,  were  referred 
to  him  from  all  places.  In  probing  the  wounds,  disentangling  the 
twisted  threads  of  motive  and  design,  elucidating  the  hidden  working, 
and  evolving  the  secret  struggles  of  the  soul,  he  was  at  home  and 
strong ;  and,  joined  with  this  peculiar  gift,  was  a  melancholy  bias  of 
mind,  a  tendency  to  despondency  and  speculative  grief,  a  mood  akin 
to  that  of  the  preacher  of  old,  who,  as  the  conclusion  of  his  experience, 
leaves  the  sorrowful  record  to  us,  that  all  is  vanity.  A  certain  me- 
lancholy vivacity  of  expression  and  overwhelming  earnestness  made 
him,  as  it  makes  his  class  still,  an  especially  efiective  preacher,  and 
in  this  time  of  singular  distress  the  eifect  was  proportionally  increased. 

"  Caleb  Field  was  less  a  man  peculiar  to  that  age  than  any  of  all 
these.     No  youthful  cavalier  in  the  gay  court  of  Charles  had  a  more 
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gladsome  enjoyment  of  life  than  this  sombre  Puritan  minister  of 
doomed  London.  No  tender-hearted  maiden  or  loving  mother  had 
a  sympathy  more  quick,  a  compassion  more  gentle  than  was  his.  So 
full  of  joyous  congenial  life  with  all  that  was  true  and  honest,  lovely, 
and  of  good  report,  and  withal  in  his  strong  vitality  having  so  great 
a  fountain  of  deepest  pathos  within — a  truly  human  man,  akin  to 
all  who  wear  the  wondrous  garment  of  this  mortality. 

"  And  so  it  happened  that  tliis  man's  influence  was  less  subject  to 
ebbs  and  flowings  of  popular  appreciation  than  the  rest.  It  was  as 
perennial  and  constant  as  life  itself,  for^  in  all  that  pertains  to  life, 
many-sided  and  various,  his  warm  humanity  made  itself  a  part. 

'^  The  other  members  of  the  Church-court  were  but  different  phases 
of  those  various  kinds  of  men;  ^^voted  with  all  their  differing  indi- 
vidualities to  the  one  fervent  solemn  work,  upon  which  lay  the  awe 
of  martyrdom,  the  almost  certain  conclusion  of  death." 

"  Rose  Douglas,  the  Autobiography  of  a  Minister's  Danghter,** 
has  been  kept  back  hitherto  from  publication,  through  a  fear  in 
the  writer,  as  the  preface  says,  of  following  too  closely  in  the  track 
of  Mrs.  Margaret  M,aitlarid;  But  there  is  no  slight  difference 
between  the  two  books!  •  Rose  Douglas  is  much  longer,  and  less 
diversified  by  the  "  moving-*  accidents''  and  vicissitudes  of  a  story. 
Another  and  a  cognate  difference  is,  that  the  descriptions  in 
Rose  Douglas  have  the  air  of  a  literal  copying  from  the 
pages  of  past  experience,  rather  than  of  proceeding  from  that 
creative  imagination,  the  half-poetic,  half-philosophic  instinct  of 
generalizing,  which  presents  the  veriest  truth  in  the  most  interest- 
ing form,  by  digesting,  discriminating,  and  reproducing  as  its 
own  the  impressions  which  it  has  imbibed.  In  fact^  Rose 
Douglas  is  scarcely  to  be  ranked  with  novels.  With  due  allow- 
ance for  the  diametrical  opposition  between  one  of  the  gayest 
courts  that  has  ever  been  in  Europe,  and  the  domestic  life  and 
retirement  characteristic  of  a  Lowland  manse,  there  is  something 
in  the  work  to  remind  the  reader  of  "  Mr.  Pepys'*s  Diary."  Or, 
regarded  as  a  work  of  art,  perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  mark 
to  say  that  the  opening  chapters,  especially,  would  naturally  be 
classed  under  the  same  category  as  the  disjointed  scenes  and 
fragmentary  narratives  of  "  Sam  Slick,"  or  its  twin-brother,  the 
"  Attache  in  England."  For  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  excellence 
of  intention,  at  least,  if  not  for  higher  artistic  excellencies,  in  the 
descriptions  of  quiet  everyday  life  in  Scotch  society  among  the 
middle  classes.  Rose  Douglas  deserves  much  approbation,  and 
may  be  included  among  those  genial  works  of  fiction  which  tend 
to  purify  the  character  and  tranquillize  the  mind. 

We  have  already  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  general  improve- 
ment in  novels  of  recent  date,  particularly  because  they  bear  the 
marks  of  a  more  searching  analysis  into  human  character,  its 
impulses  and  motives,  and  a  disposition  not  to  rest  contented  with 
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the  superficial  traits  and  conventional  peculiarities,  however 
striking,  of  men  and  manners,  but  to  grapple  in  earnest,  and  in  a 
deep  moral  spirit,  with  the  great  riddle  of  human  life.  For  it 
cannot  be  deemed  an  intrusion  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  reli- 
gion— it  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  controversies  of  so- 
called  religious  novels — it  is  of  almost  inestimable  importance  as 
subsidiary  to  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  creeds  and  command- 
ments, for  the  novelist  to  throw  what  light  he  can  on  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  to  suggest  how  his  affec- 
tions and  passions  may  best  be  cultivated  to  the  true  purpose  of 
his  being.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  novelist  has  it  in 
his  power  to  bring  medicine  to  the  soul ;  to  aid  in  soothing  its 
perplexities  and  regrets ;  to  animate  its  flagging  energies.  Even 
to  those  persons  who  decry  novels  as  frivolous,  it  must  be  obvi- 
ous, that  they  testify  to  the  drift  of  the  literature  of  the  day — 
"  vento  paleae  jactantur  inanes."  Much  more  may  those,  who 
regard  novels  as  no  inadequate  vehicle  of  precious  truths,  rejoice 
in  their  present  tone.  And  this  congratulation  applies  to  the 
Scotch  novels  under  our  notice,  with  especial  emphasis.  We  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  any  very  strong  contradistinction 
between  the  literature  on  this  side  and  on  that  side  of  the  Border. 
Will  anyone  deny,  that  there  is  almost  as  much  difference  between 
the  northern  and  southern  counties  of  England,  as  between  Scotch 
and  English  at  the  present  day?  With  such  incessant  intercourse 
as  now  exists,  especially  among  the  literary,  between  North  and 
South  Britain,  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  the  literature  of  the 
one  district  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  other,  either  for  improve- 
ment or  the  reverse.  Nevertheless,  each  nation  has  its  own  appro- 
priate contribution  to  bring  to  the  common  fund.  Difference  of 
race,  difference  in  the  system  of  education,  the  accumulated  in- 
heritance of  customs  and  traditions  transmitted  from  age  to  age, 
and,  in  the  Highlands,  the  additional  difference  arising  from  the 
remains  here  and  there  of  the  old  patriarchal  rigime — all  this 
gives  an  unmistakable  individuality.  Nor  will  any  thoughtful 
observer,  however  anxious  for  the  closest  ann'ty  and  reciprocal 
influence  in  progressive  civilisation,  desire  such  characteristics 
to  be  effaced.  There  is  quite  enough  that  is  distinctively  Scotch 
about  the  novels  in  question,  to  give  the  relish  of  novelty  to  the 
English  reader ;  and,  we  venture  to  predict,  that  such  readers 
will  not  be  least  ready  to  confess  their  obligations,  not  for  amuse- 
ment merely,  but  of  a  more  solid  kind  ;  after  dwelling  for  awhile 
in  thought  among  the  primitive  simplicities  of  homely  life,  which 
still  linger  in  the  bracing  air  and  stem  scenery  of  Scotland,  and 
listening  to  the  practical  wisdom,  stamped  with  the  marks  of  a 
grave  and  conscientious  temperament,  for  which  her  children 
have  always  been  remarkable. 
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Art.  VI.— 1.  The  Saint's  Tragedy;  or,  The  True  Story  of 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary^  Landgravine  of  Thuringioj  Saint  of 
the  Romish  Calendar.  By  Charles  Kingslet,  Junior^ 
Rector  of  Eversley.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Maurice. 
Second  Edition.     London,  1851. 

2.  Twenty-Five  Village  Sermons.  By  Charles  Kinoslet, 
Junior,  Sector  of  Eversley,  Hants,  and  Canon  of  Middle- 
ham,  Yorkshire.     London,  1849. 

3.  7%e  Message  of  the  Church  to  Labouring  Men:  a  Sermon^ 
preached  at  St.  John's  Churchy  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square,  {June  22,  1851.)  By  Charles  KocGSLEr,  Jan., 
Rector  of  Eversley.     London,  1851. 

The  "  Saint's  Tragedy"  and  the  "  Village  Sermons"  of  Mr. 
Kingsley  have  been  before  the  public  for  so  considerable  a 
time,  that,  having  been  prevented  from  bestowing  on  them  ear- 
lier notice,  we  may  be  thought  precluded  from  making  them 
the  subjects  of  remark.  It  miglit  have  been  so  were  they  writ- 
ings in  a  more  popular  foim,  and  thus  likely  to  obtain  a  rapid 
circulation ;  but  it  so  happens  that  neither  a  tragedy  nor  a 
volume  of  sermons  belongs  to  the  most  generally  attractive 
class  of  books.  Unless  either  the  reputation  of  its  author,  or 
some  extrinsic  circumstance,  direct  attention  peculiarly  to  it,  a 
tragedy,  even  of  decided  merit,  may  in  these  aays  easily  escape 
the  notice  of  all  but  a  few ;  and  of  sermons,  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  individual  species  are  often  supposed,  with  much  reason, 
to  have  a  very  limited  habitat^  and  to  be  regarded  with  little 
interest  out  of  their  native  region.  We  are  now  glad  to  make 
the  publication  of  a  second  eaition  of  the  tragedy  the  occasion 
of  offering  some  remarks  upon  the  two  works  whose  titles  we 
have  placed  first  at  the  head  of  this  Article. 

An  interesting,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  an  important  ques- 
tion is  naturally  enough  suggested  by  a  volume  of  sermons  Irom 
the  author  of  a  dramatic  poem.  The  question  is,  What  sort  of 
sermons  are  we  to  look  for  from  a  poet?  or,  in  other  words. 
What  relation  does  the  gift  of  poesy  bear  to  the  gift  of  preach- 
ing t  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  us  here  to  premise,  that  in 
using  such  language  we  have  regard  only  to  the  natural  endow- 
ments or  intellectual  capacities  and  tendencies  of  the  preacher ; 
the  deep  inward  and  spiritual  life,  of  which,  in  all  true  preachings 
these  are  but  the  organs  and  exponents,  we  well  know  to  be 
confined,  thank  God !  to  no  single  form  of  mental  stractnre,  nor 
stage  of  growth. 

To  the  question  which  we  have  thus  ventured  to  propose,  we 
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believe  the  answers  given  by  any  considerable  number  of  readers 
would  indicate  by  no  means  unanimity.  To  many,  what  can- 
not be  formally  called  sacred  in  science  or  literature,  still  seems 
profane,  and  the  field  over  which  it  is  permitted  to  the  Chris- 
tian to  range  a  very  narrow  one ;  for  the  heresy  by  which  rea- 
son is  divorced  from  religion  still  lives  and  does  its  work, — fatal 
to  each,  because  neither  singly,  but  only  both  in  union,  can  be 
productive  of  any  worthy  offspring.  It  is  probably  not  with- 
out reason  that  Mr.  Maurice,  in  tie  valuable  preface  by  which 
his  friend's  tragedy  is  introduced,  anticipates  from  some  quarters 
serious  blame  to  any  clergyman  who  shall  write  a  true  drama, 
exhibiting  human  beings  engaged  in  some  earnest  struggle,  even 
while  the  privilege  of  expressing  his  own  thoughts,  sufferings,  and 
sympathies  in  any  form  of  verse  may  be  easily  conceded  to  him. 

That  such  views  should  still  linger  among  us,  will  hardly  sur- 
prise any  who  have  considered  how  low  an  estimate  had  come 
to  be  entertained  of  poetry,  and  particularly  of  the  drama. 
Poetry,  which  had  from  the  beginning  given,  as  it  will  doubt- 
less to  the  end  continue  to  give,  expression  to  the  deepest,  the 
highest,  the  holiest  of  human  thoughts,  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  something  almost  too  trivial  even  for  the  most  vacant  hour ; 
and  the  tragedy,  which  exhibits  the  fateful  struggle  of  man 
with  circumstance  or  with  himself,  terrible  in  its  aspects,  mo- 
mentous in  its  issues,  the  elder  drama  teaching  of  the  fight- 
ings without,  the  christian  rather  of  fightings  within,  nad 
lost  all  significance  for  an  age  in  which  the  struggle  itself 
was  all  but  disregarded,  or  counted  as  childish  enthusiasm. 
In  determining  how  far  the  required  qualities  of  a  poet, 
and  more  particularly  of  a  tragic  poet,  are  also  the  required 
qualities  of  a  preacher,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  in  suc- 
cession their  respective  functions.  What  is  implied  in  being  a 
poet  ?  what  in  being  a  preacher  ?  We  are  not  here  forgetting, 
that  in  thus  stating  the  question  we  seem,  in  words  at  least,  to 
be  comparing  things  which  do  not  admit  of  comparison;  the 
word  poet  being  expressive  of  peculiar  mental  structure  and 
powers,  the  word  preacher  merely  meaning  the  holder  of  a  re- 
cognised office.  Of  course  it  is  not  in  this  sense  that  we  use  the 
latter  word,  when  thus  comparing  the  two  functions.  It  would 
indeed  be  well  for  us  if  all  whose  office  it  is  to  preach  had,  in  a 
much  larger  degree  than  with  truth  can  be  said  of  them  in  any 
of  the  Churches,  the  appropriate  endowments ;  and  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose  we  shall  term  preachers  only  those  who  have  these 
endowments  in  such  considerable  measure  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  compare  them  with  poets. 

In  saying  of  the  Drama  that  it  essentially  represents  a  struggle, 
it  is  implied  that  the  dramatist  must  be  in  possession  of  some 
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form  of  earnestness ;  for  he  must  have  had  the  means  of  first 
representing  to  himself,  through  sympathy,  the  contest  which  he 
is  able  eifectively  to  depict.  The  general  truth  of  this  remark 
will  be  admitted,  although  certain  modem  dramas  (Goethe's, 
for  instance)  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  liable 
to  some  exceptions,  there  being  those  who  can  achieve  through 
sheer  force  of  intellect,  a  result  which  is  attained  by  others  only 
through  a  deeper  sympathy.  In  one  way  or  other,  at  least,  the 
tragic  author  must  be  able  to  express,  with  a  power  peculiar  to 
himself,  human  desires  and  passions,  and  that  not  merely  singly, 
but  in  their  mutual  relations ;  for  he  represents  them  not  in  the 
abstract,  but  in  the  concrete  form,  and  has  to  produce  men,  not 
monsters.  The  concrete  form  of  all  true  poetry  will  explain  to 
us  how  great  poets  have  been  also  men  of  practical  sagacity  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  which  cannot  be  said  of  abstract  thinkers ; 
and  if  we  regard  the  Germans  as  the  most  highly  gifted  in  the 
latter  respect,  but  comparatively  poorly  endowed  in  the  former, 
the  political  incapacity  which  is  nowgrieving  all  right-minded  men 
may  perhaps  be  traced  to  a  foundation  deeper  than  the  long  want 
of  appropriate  institutions.  Perhaps  no  better  instance  could  be 
chosen  of  the  falseness  of  popular  judgments  on  such  matters  than 
the  very  common  one  of  regarding  poets  as  capable  only  of 
dreams,  and  therefore  powerful  only  in  dreamland,  but  having, 
in  truth,  no  work  to  do  on  this  solid  earth.  Looking  only  at 
the  sensitive  poetical  temperament,  but  not  at  the  informing 
mind  which  lies  under  it,  perhaps  one  might  easily  fall  into  the 
mistake,  which  yet  a  little  thought  might  as  easily  correct. 
Either  the  study  of  any  of  the  great  poems,  or  the  history  of 
their  authors,  would  lead  us  to  a  better  conclusion.     What 

Eiece  of  business  will  it  be  supposed  that  Shakspeare  could  not 
ave  transacted  ?  Surely  he  could  have  done  all  that  he  has 
enabled  his  embodied  conceptions  (called  with  perfect  propriety 
in  one  sense  his  creatures)  to  do.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  for  in- 
stance, the  sumptuous  Wiseman  of  those  days,  looks  very  like  a 
man  who  knew  something  of  this  world — of  men,  their  strength, 
weakness,  motives,  subjection  to  management ;  or  going  up 
into  higher  regions,  what  form  of  social  agency  is  there  which 
is  not  better  seen  in  these  pages  than  almost  anywhere  else  ? 
It  did  not,  indeed,  happen  to  be  Shakspeare'*s  particular  work 
to  transact  in  great  affairs,  but  he  managed  the  Globe  Theatre 
at  least  successfully,  which  sufficed  him.  Dante,  Milton,  and 
Goethe,  to  name  no  more,  were  all  men  of  affairs.  Our  readers 
will  not  extend  these  remarks  to  other  departments  of  poetry 
than  the  epic  and  the  dramatic ;  although  even  among  the  lesser 
poets  might  be  found  something  corroborative  of  our  views. 
We  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  call  attention  to  this  prac- 
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tical  sagacity  as  a  poetical  faculty,  because  it  will  be  seen  to 
have  much  value  for  our  present  purpose,  and  because  it  is  often 
overlooked. 

As  the  dramatic  poet  must  have  much  knowledge  of  Man,  so 
also  of  Nature.  "  All  language,"  it  has  been  said,  "  is  symbo- 
lical ;"  certainly  much  of  it  is  so,  and  Mr.  Emerson  has  well 
written  that  "  Nature  is  an  interpreter  by  whose  means  man 
converses  with  his  fellow-men."  It  is  only  an  intimate  relation 
and  a  close  familiarity  with  Nature  that  enables  the  poet  to  find 
the  proper  symbols  of  his  thoughts,  and  thus  to  import  from 
Nature  into  language  what  shall  in  future  become  current  coin, 
.  the  worth  of  which  is  well  known  and  generally  recognised. 
But  a  poet  must  not  only  import  the  new ;  he  must  also  use 
the  old  with  a  peculiar  unequalled  significance.  This  is  attained 
by  the  same  innate  sense  of  their  fitness  and  relation  to  things 
by  which  he  appropriates  the  new,  and  without  the  possession 
of  this  delicate  indescribable  faculty  seems  unattainable.  Study 
will  do  much,  but  no  man  can  study  himself  into  being  a  poet. 
Most  men  and  women  may  be  taught  to  write  verses — many  to 
write  them  with  great  facility  ;  not  a  few  to  write  what  will  win 
for  them  the  applause  and  wonder  of  their  little  circle ;  but  the 
old  saw  still  stands  impregnable — "Nascitur,  non  fit,  poeta." 
Besides  being  much  else  to  him,  Nature  is  thus  the  poet's  voca- 
bulary ;  and  when  intently  gazing  and  supposed  to  be  dream- 
ing, he  may,  in  fact,  be  looking  for  a  word.  In  poetry,  then, 
as  we  have  perhaps  the  earliest,  so  we  have  the  latest  and 
highest  form  of  human  speech.  Scientific  speech  is  but  partial, 
and  of  the  understanding — abstract,  with  no  human  sympathies ; 
but  whenever  the  whole  being  is  moved  and  would  express 
itself,  the  language  is  poetical. 

Of  the  pervading  formative  idea  in  all  true  poems,  of  the  re- 
verence which  seems  essential  to  poets  of  the  higher  class,  and 
of  a  hundred  other  things  which  our  readers  have  learned  to 
associate  with  the  writings  of  these  "  our  first  of  men,"  we  have 
no  need  to  write  here ;  enough  if  we  have  given  them  a  few 
examples  of  the  kind  of  qualities  we  mean  to  make  use  of  in  our 
present  argument, — and  so  let  them  conceive  of  the  Poet. 

Before  turning  to  the  other  branch  of  our  inquiry,  a  few 
words  may  be  said  on  the  nature  of  the  particular  drama  which 
has  given  occasion  to  these  remarks,  for  the  sake  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  have  no  acquaintance  with  that  distinguished 
poem. 

In  the  Saint's  Tragedy,  Mr.  Kingsley  has  attempted  to  ex- 
hibit some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  features  of 
life  as  it  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages;  the  period  referred  to 
being  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.     The  most  pro- 
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minent  of  these  are  well  expressed  in  the  following  passage  of 
the  introduction  : — 

"  In  deducing  fairly,  from  the  phenomena  of  her  life,  the  character 
of  Elizaheth,  she  necessarily  became  a  type  of  two  great  mental 
struggles  of  the  Middle  Age ;  first,  of  that  between  Scriptural  or  un- 
conscious, and  Popish  or  conscious  purity :  in  a  word,  between  inno- 
cence and  prudery;  next  of  the  struggle  between  healthy  human 
affection,  and  the  Manichean  contempt  with  which  a  celibate  clergy 
would  have  all  men  regard  the  names  of  husband,  wife,  and  parent. 
To  exhibit  this  latter  falsehood  in  its  miserable  consequences,  when 
received  into  a  heart  of  insight  and  determination  sufficient  to  follow 
out  all  belief  to  its  ultimate  practice,  is  the  main  object  of  my  poem. 
That  a  most  degrading  and  agonizing  contradiction  on  these  points 
must  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  all  who  with 
similar  characters  shall  have  found  themselves  under  similar  influ- 
ences, is  a  necessity  that  must  be  evident  to  all  who  know  anything 
of  the  deeper  affections  of  men.  In  the  idea  of  a  married  Romish 
saint,  these  miseries  should  follow  logically  from  the  Romish  view  of 
human  relations.  In  Elizabeth's  case  their  existence  is  proved  equally 
logically  from  the  acknowledged  facts  of  her  conduct." 

This  may  be  termed  the  leading  idea  of  the  play.  The  story 
into  which  it  has  woven  itself  rests,  at  all  important  points,  on 
a  distinct  historical  basis ;  and  is,  in  the  main,  as  follows : — 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  had  been  in  child- 
hood betrothed  to  Lewis,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  to  whose 
court  she  had  been  duly  brought  "  with  vessels  of  gold,  silver 
baths,  jewels,  and  pillows  all  of  silk,^^  When  the  play  opens, 
she  had  arrived  at  womanhood ;  and  the  bestowal  of  her  ardent 
affections  on  Lewis  had  prepared  the  way  for  their  marriage, 
which  soon  follows.  In  Lewis,  the  enthusiastic,  devout,  sympa- 
thetic Elizabeth  found  a  generous,  knightly,  affectionate  hus- 
band ;  but  not  one  in  whom  her  deeper  feelings  could  find  re- 
pose or  direction.  For  this  was  required  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  cultivation  which  belonged  not  to  him,  nor,  with  rare 
exceptions,  to  the  most  accomplished  of  his  order.  The  spiritual 
guidance  which  he  could  not  afford  she  received  from  Conrad 
of  Marpurg,  a  monk,  the  Pope's  Commissioner  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  heresy  ;  who  is,  excepting  Elizabeth,  the  most  important 
character  in  the  play.  In  Conrad  is  exhibited  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  intuitive  direction  of  a  true  and  noble  mind,  and  that 
imposed  upon  it  by  a  corrupt  and  debasing  ecclesiastical  system, 
bv  which  the  highest  human  relations  are  disowned  and  dis- 
honoured.  It  is  a  key  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
apparently  anomalous  characters  in  history,  such  as  Dunstan, 
Becket,  and  Dominic,  "  whom,"  as  Mr.  Kingsley  justly  says,  "  if 
we  hate  we  shall  never  understand,  while  we  shall  be  but  too 
likely,  in  our  own  way,  to  copy  them." 
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By  nature  capable  of  the  highest  enjoyment  of  married  life, 
hardly  has  Elizabeth  tasted  its  rich  blessedness  when  the  subtle 
tempter,  who  has  undertaken  to  make  her  a  "  saint,''  suggests  the 
impurity  of  that  union,  which  for  us  symbolizes  all  that  isiiighest; 
and  teaching  that  ^^ sister^''  is  a  holier  name  than  ^^wife^^^  thus  plants 
a  worm  in  the  bud  which  had  else  matured  to  full  flower  and  fruit- 
age. Five  years  of  life  thus  divided  between  the  husband  and  the 
priest — between  the  true  purity  which  God  would  have  and  the 
counterfeit  by  which  the  Church  supplanted  it — having  passed 
over  Elizabeth,  with  watchings,  and  fastings,  and  ceaseless  la- 
bourings  among  the  meanest  of  the  poor  and  in  the  most  menial 
offices,  she  was  left  a  widow.  Lewis  had  joined  the  crusade 
(a.d.  1227)  to  Palestine,  which  he  never  reached,  having  died 
of  fever  at  Otranto.  Insults  and  cruel  hardships  were  now 
heaped  on  her.  She  was  driven  from  her  castle,  and  with  her 
two  children  left  to  wander  houseless,  exposed  to  hunger  and 
bitter  frost.  Intent  on  making  her  perfect,  according  to  his 
idea,  Conrad  removed  from  her  her  "  carnal"  children,  and  per- 
sisted in  adding  day  by  day  to  the  load  of  suffering  under  which 
her  macerated  body  at  last  gave  way ;  her  imagination  being 
alternately  excited  with  the  strongest  spiritual  stimulants,  and 
allayed  with  intolerable  servitude.  Amid  dreams,  and  visions, 
and  ravings  she  died,  a  wonder-working  saint ;  and  through  the 
efforts  of  her  director  was  duly  canonized,  on  credible  evidence 
of  her  saintly  life,  and  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  her  holy 
relics.  Thus  lives  Elizabeth;  distinguished  in  history  as  a 
favoured  patron  of  the  poor.  Conrad,  in  admitted  violation  of 
historical  fact,  is  represented  as  hardly  surviving  her ;  having 
been,  as  was  the  case,  put  to  death  by  some  of  the  nobles  and 
peasants  whose  wives  and  children  he  had  burned  as  heretics. 

This  mere  outline  of  the  story,  in  which  none  of  the  subordi- 
nate characters  have  been  even  named,  must  have  suggested  to 
our  readers  the  extreme  difficulty  of  treatment  inherent  in  the 
subject.  It  will  probably  seem  to  some  of  them  that,  to  quote 
from  the  preface  by  Mr.  Maurice,  "  in  certain  passages  and 
scenes  the  author  has  been  a  little  too  bold  for  tne  taste  and 
temper  of  this  age ;"  and  there  are  those  who  on  this  ground  have 
deemed  the  subject  unfit  for  dramatic  treatment,  a  judgment  in 
which  we  do  not  coincide.  The  author  could  not,  of  course,  but 
be  sensible  of  this  diflSculty  of  "  satisfying  at  once  the  delicacy 
of  the  English  mind,  and  that  historic  truth  which  the  highest 
art  demands,'*  {Notesy  p.  248 ;)  and  he  refers  "  those  who  may 
be  shocked  at  certain  expressions  in  this  poem,  borrowed  from 
the  Romish  devotional  school,  to  the  Komish  booksellers,  who 
find  just  now  a  rapidly  increasing  sale  for  such  ware." 

While  it  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Kingsley  has 
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altogether  overcome  this  difficulty,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has 
at  least  combated  it  manfully  and  with  no  small  snccesa ;  this  his 
first  dramatic  poem  being  a  work  of  much  promise  and  of  un- 
doubted penius ;  in  which,  with  a  strict  regard  to  historical 
truth,  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  which  it  relates  is  so  embodied  as 
to  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  very  definite  and  lasting 
impression.  In  some  of  the  dialogues  and  soliloquies  there  is 
much  power ;  but  the  excellence  of  the  lyrical  passages  is  the 
most  remarkable.  Some  of  these  are  exceedingly  beaatiful. 
Take,  for  example,  that  with  which  the  Drama  opens,  sung  by 
Elizabeth  sitting  on  the  steps  of  a  closed  rural  chapel. 

"  Baby,  Jesus,  who  dost  lie 
Far  above  that  stormy  sky, 
In  thy  mother's  pure  caress, 
Stoop,  and  save  the  motherless. 

"  Happy  birds !  whom  Jesus  leaves 
Underneath  his  sheltering  eaves ; 
There  they  go  to  play  and  sleep ; 
May  not  I  go  in  and  weep  ? 

"  All  without  is  mean  and  small, 
All  within  is  vast  and  tall ; 
All  without  is  harsh  and  shrill, 
All  within  is  bushed  and  still. 

"  Jesus,  let  me  enter  in, 
Wrap  me  safe  from  noise  and  sin, 
Let  me  list  the  angels'  songs, 
See  the  picture  of  Thy  wrongs : 

"  Let  me  kiss  Thy  wounded  feet, 
Drink  Thine  incense  faint  and  sweet, 
While  the  clear  bells  call  Thee  down 
From  Thine  everlasting  throne ! 

"  At  thy  door-step  low  I  bend. 
Who  have  neither  kin  nor  friend ; 
Let  me  here  a  shelter  find — 
Shield  the  shorn  lamb  from  the  wind, 

"  Jesu,  Lord,  my  heart  will  break ; 
Save  me  for  Thy  great  love's  sake  T 

As  another  example  we  may  refer  to  the  choms  of  crusaders, 
in  the  eleventh  scene  of  the  second  act. 

Of  the  more  passionate  dramatic  passages  it  is  difficult  to  find 
one  which  will  at  all  bear  removal  from  its  proper  place  in  the 
play,  but  the  following  may  be  quoted  from  the  fourth  act*  It 
is  Elizabeth's  soliloquy  in  a  convent  chapel,  where  she  had  been 
left  to  ponder  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  her  children  from  all 
her  care  for  the  future. 
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"  Elizabeth.     Give  up  his  children?  Why,  I'd  not  give  up 
A  lock  of  hair,  a  glove  his  hand  had  hallowed ; 
They  are  his  gift,  his  pledge,  his  flesh  and  blood, 
Tossed  off  for  my  ambition  1  Ah,  my  husband ! 
His  ghost's  sad  eyes  upbraid  me !  Spare  me,  spare  me ! 
Td  love  tliee  still,  if  I  dared  ;  but  I  fear  God. 
And  shall  1  never  more  see  loving  eyes 
Look  into  mine  until  my  dying  day  ? 
That's  this  world's  bondage :  Christ  would  have  me  free ; 
And  'twere  a  pious  deed  to  cut  myself 
The  last,  last  strand,  and  fly :  but  whither  ?  whither  ? 
What  if  I  cast  away  the  bird  i*  the  hand. 
And  found  none  in  the  bush  ?  Tis  possible — 

No,  there's  worse  than  that. 

What  if  He  but  sat  still  and  let  me  be? 

And  these  deep  sorrows,  which  my  vain  conceit 

Calls  chastenings,  meant  for  me — my  ailment's  cure — 

Were  lessons  for  some  angels  far  away, 

And  I  the  corpus  vile  for  the  experiment  ? 

The  grinding  of  the  sharp  and  pitiless  wheels 

Of  some  high  Providence,  which  had  its  main-spring 

Ages  ago,  and  ages  hence  its  end  ? 

That  were  too  horrible — 

To  have  torn  up  the  roses  from  my  garden, 

And  planted  thorns  instead ;  to  have  forged  my  griefs, 

And  hugged  the  griefs  I  dared  not  forge ;  made  earth 

A  hell  for  hope  of  heaven ;  and  after  ail. 

These  homeless  moors  of  life  toiled  through,  to  wake. 

And  And  blank  nothing !  Is  that  angel  world 

A  gaudy  window,  which  we  paint  ourselves 

To  hide  the  dead  void  night  beyond?  The  present? 

Why  here's  the  present — ^like  this  arched  gloom, 

It  hems  our  blind  souls  in,  and  roofs  them  over 

With  adamantine  vault,  whose  only  voice 

Is  our  wild  prayer's  echo ;  and  our  future  ? 

It  rambles  out  in  endless  aisles  of  mist, 

The  farther  still  the  darker — Oh,  my  Saviour ! 

My  God,  where  art  Thou  I" 

We  have  no  space  for  farther  quotations ;  and  with  this  slight 
notice  of  the  Saint's  Tragedy  we  shall  nowrevert  to  our  argument, 
of  which  we  have  to  take  up  the  second  part,  by  inquiring  into 
some  of  the  constitutive  peculiarities  of  the  Preacher. 

When  it  is  asked,  then,  on  the  other  band,  What  is  the 
preacher  ?  one  feels  inclined  to  respond.  What  is  he  not  ?  Is 
there  any  physical,  mental,  or  moral  endowment  which  may  not 
be  brought  into  his  service  ?  An  imposing  person,  a  rich  musical 
voice,  a  glittering  eye  that  holds  one,  fitting  artistic  gesture ; 
whatever  helps  or  makes  the  orator,  does  not  the  same  also  help 
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or  make  the  preacher?  That  one  may  be  an  orator  hi  thfe  pul- 
pit, whether  that  pulpit  be  such  an  one  as  the  first  we  read  oF, 
the  "  tower  of  wood  "  from  which  Ezra  expounded  to  the  people 
standing  round  him  in  the  AVatergate-street  of  Jerusalem  the 
long-forgotten  law ;  or  some  appropriated  humble  implement, 
a  cart  or  a  barrel ;  or  one  of  the  "  stones  that  name  the  under- 
lying dead," — in  Wesley's  case  a  father'*s  grave, — over  and 
around  which  a  devout  people,  with  much  pains,  are  gathered 
to  hear ;  or,  as  in  our  days  usually,  be  a  comfortable  velvet- 
cushioned  box,  from  which  the  speaker,  distinguished  by  a 
classical  gown,  discourses  to  an  audience  as  comfortably  circum- 
stanced as  himself,  while  they  rest  in  square  or  oblong  boxes, 
ingeniously  contrived,  in  defiance  of  apostolical  denunciations, 
to  prevent  any  possible  contact  with  "  vulgar  brethren."  From 
any  of  these  it  may  be  an  orator  who  speaks  ;  and  the  character 
of  the  oratory  may  have  an  appreciable  relation  to  the  nature  of 
the  pulpit. 

This  leads  to  an  interesting  inquiry.  We  remember  a  remark 
made  by  a  friend,  as  we  came  out  of  church,  after  hearing  a 
sermon  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  living  preachers ; 
"  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  said,  "  how  impossible  it  is  to  be  at 
once  an  orator  and  a  teacher.''  It  is,  we  believe,  perfectly  true 
that  the  two  functions  are  essentially  opposed,  although  the 
same  speaker  may  exercise  each  in  succession ;  and  it  explains 
the  fact  that  the  hearers  of  sermons  are  in  this  divided  into  two 
classes,  with  contrary  desires  and  judgments.  Those  who  love 
oratory  praise  the  orator ;  those  who  love  teaching  the  teacher ; 
while  there  are  some  whose  rule  it  is  to  hear  the  orator  now  and 
then,  but  habitually  to  resort  to  the  teacher.  If  it  be  asked  to 
what  extent  there  is  room  for  oratory,  speaking  strictly,  in  the 
pulpit,  our  answer  will  assign  to  it  a  limited  sphere.  The  imme- 
diate object  of  the  orator  is  specific  action ;  and  indeed  so  directly 
does  speech,  in  this  instance,  lead  to  action,  that  it  seems  rather 
action  than  words.  Without  understanding  this  we  shall  hardly 
appreciate  or  even  admit  the  truth  of  the  great  Greek  orator's 
thrice-told  injunction,  according  to  which  delivery  is  everything; 
for  what  is  plainly  untrue  of  speech  in  general  may  be  quite  true 
of  the  kind  of  speech  called  oratory.  Whenever  the  object  of  a 
speech  is  to  produce  a  definite  action  it  may  come  within  this 
class ;  and  the  more  immediately  the  action  is  to  follow,  the 
more  successful,  relatively,  will  be  the  oration.  Where  the  ac- 
tion to  follow  is  inevitably  postponed,  or  is  of  its  nature  conti- 
nuous and  enduring,  it  is  usual  to  make  use  of  an  oath  or  pledge, 
taken  under  the  influence  of  the  oration,  before  the  judgment 
has  had  time  to  resume  its  sovereignty ;  feeling  and  the  orator's 
power  still  predominating.     Peter  the  Hermit's  preaching  of  the 
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Crusaders,  and  Father  Matthew^s  of  Temperance,  may  be  taken 
as  examples.  Oratory  can  do  little  to  make  a  man  repent  or 
believe  in  any  profound  sense ;  but  it  may  be  most  efficient  in 
persuading  him  to  submit  to  the  external  acts  of  baptism.  It 
may  thus  be  an  invaluable  weapon  to  the  Komanist  missionary, 
while  the  Protestant  one  will  find  it  of  little  use.  Indeed,  in 
sopie  of  its  aspects  it  seems  to  exert  rather  a  physical  than  a 
rational  influence,  and  to  produce  effects  more  nearly  resembling 
those  ascribed  to  Mesmerism  than  any  others  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

The  strange  manner  in  which  an  audience  is  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  speaker's  will  must  have  often  suggested  the 
analogy  (if,  indeed,  it  be  not  something  even  more  nearly  kin- 
dred) to  which  we  have  referred ;  the  rather  that  a  certain  force 
of  will,  quite  irrespective  of  power  of  thought,  seems  to  belong  to 
great  orators.  It  will  thus  appear  that  the  state  of  mind  in  his 
hearers  desired  by  the  orator  is  very  diflerent  from  that  desired 
by  the  teacher ;  the  one  -would  rouse  them  to  action,  the  other 
would  still  them  to  reflection. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  here  to  notice  a  very  frequent  modern  use 
of  oratory,  where  something  different  from  immediate  specific 
action  is  aimed  at ;  that,  namely,  where  the  object  is  to  inculcate 
a  maxim,  or  to  brand  with  a  nickname.     The  extent  to  which 
this  remark  applies  both  to  political  and  to  so-called  religious 
meetings  we  leave  our  thoughtful  readers  to  consider.     One 
who  well  deserves  to  be  listened  to  has  said,  "  The  lower  portion 
of  the  religious  public  in  England  scorns  principles,  delights  in 
proper  names."     K  it  be  so,  we  can  well  understand  that  here 
oratory  may  do  much.    It  can  deal  easily  with  names,  although 
hardly  with  principles.     In  the  pulpit  its  most  obvious  use  would 
seem  to  be  found  in  what  are  called  "  Charity  Sermons  f '  that 
is,  in  those  comparatively  rare  .cases  where  the  discourse  is  di- 
rected to  the  announced  end.     Beyond  this,  it  may  perhaps  be 
said  with  truth,  there  is  little  room  for  it ;  unless  upon  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  when  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  urge  to 
some  particular  act ;  and  it  must  be  here  said  that,  inasmuch  as 
(to  quote  from  a  familiar  treatise)  "  oratory  contemplates  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth  only  as  a  secondary  object,"   the  frequent 
practice  of  it  is  extremely  perilous  to  the  mind  ;  which,  if  at  all 
abandoned  to  it,  may  lose  the  power  of  estimating,  with  any  jus- 
tice, the  relative  weight  of  the  truths  which  it  has  been  accustomed 
to  value  only  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  made  to  serve  an  imme- 
diate purpose. 

We  are  now  come  to  a  point  at  which  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  look  at  a  very  serious  question.     We  have  to  consider 
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what  is  the  subject-matter  of  which  the  Christian  preacher  has 
to  discourse ;  for  according  to  our  view  of  that  will  be  our  esti- 
mate of  the  required  endowments.  In  the  threshold  our  readers 
may  be  reminded  that,  however  modem  usage  may  have  assigned 
to  such  words  as  "  preach"  and  "  sermon"  a  definite  or  even  a 
technical  meanincr,  we  find  nothing  of  the  same  sort  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  contains  no  indication  of  anything  nearly  re- 
sembling a  modem  sermon ;  and  in  which  the  terms  translated 
by  the  word  "  preach"  and  its  derivatives,  suggest  chiefly  either 
the  public  announcement  and  proclamation  of  a  message,  or  the 
impromptu  outpourings  of  intense  spiritual  intuitions,  closely  re- 
lated, it  not  iuentical  with  those  of  the  ancient  prophets ;  ex- 
pressed most  frequently,  respectively,  by  the  words  Kripva-aeiv 
and  wpo<fyrjT€v€tv ;  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that,  ety- 
mologically,  a  "  sermon"  is  but  a  speech.  Upon  any  discussion 
of  the  subject  now  alluded  to  we  have  no  intention  of  here  enter- 
ing; it  is  enough  if  we  are  not  prevented  in  our  inquiry  by 
any  biblical  objections. 

Christianity  has  been  variously  regarded,  but  chiefly  in  one 
of  three  aspects ;  as  being  a  system  of  doctrine,  theological  or 
philosophical ;  a  system  of  morals  and  a  law ;  or,  thirdly,  as 
feeing  characteristically  neither  of  these,  but  a  life ;  depending 
on  a  Spirit,  and  essentially  related  to  a  Person.  The  last  view, 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  felt  to  be  the  only  one  which 
will  at  all  explain  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  history,  in  its 
true  sense  includes  the  other  two ;  inasmuch  as  a  life,  however 
spiritual  in  its  nature,  must  have  a  morality,  and  can,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  be  explained  and  represented  abstractly  or  scienti- 
fically. According  to  either  of  the  two  former  views,  but  espe- 
cially according  to  the  first,  the  required  powers  of  the  preacher 
would  be  predominantly  the  scientific  and  logical,  for  be  will 
have  to  treat  of  things  considered  abstractly  ;  according  to  the 
last  view  they  appear  rather  to  be  the  poetical,  for  he  will  have 
to  treat  of  things  concretely,  and  to  represent  a  life.  If  it  be 
asked,  by  whom  life  has  been  most  vividly  pourtrayed  in  words, 
it  must  be  at  once  answered,  by  poets ;  and  if  we  were  here  at 
liberty  to  speak  without  reserve  of  the  prophetical  gift,  we  must 
be  at  once  reminded  that  all  our  knowledge  of  it  has  been  in 
union  with  the  poetical — the  same  word  frequently  expressing 
both,  as  in  the  Greek  language,  so  that  Saint  Paul  (Tit.  i.  12) 
writes  of  the  poet  Epimenides  as  "  one  of  their  own,"  that  is,  of 
the  Cretan  "  prophets,"  {Trpo^rfrcov)  ;  and  how  much  poetry 
has  the  world  seen  before  or  since  which  does  not  appear  feeble 
beside  the  words  of  David  or  Isaiah  and  the  other  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, or  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Saint  John  ?  How  largely  the 
same  element  is  to  be  found  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  himself 
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must  surely  have  been  forgotten,  when  his  living  and  life-giving 
words  were  regarded  and  treated  as  exact  formal  definitions.  We 
seem,  in  short,  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  the  higher  kinds 
of  preaching  the  poetical  element  has  much  to  contribute;  and  that 
without  it  (if  even  with  it  in  these  days)  we  are  not  to  look  for 
prophecy.  If  the  spiritual  power  of  so  piercing  the  present  in 
the  very  essence  of  its  life,  as  to  be  able,  in  some  measure,  to  read 
in  it  also  the  future,  which  we  may  believe  to  be  implicitly  con- 
tained there,  in  its  principles  at  least  if  not  in  its  details,  may  be 
in  some  sense  called  prophetical,  possibly  we  are  not  yet  out  of 
all  reach  of  such  foreseeings.  Should  this,  however,  be  deemed 
a  "  devout  imagination,''  there  will  still  remain  to  the  preacher 
who  is  poetically  gifted,  an  insight  into  the  realities  of  the  things 
around  him,  which  are  hidden  from  other  eyes  by  a  veil  of  tra- 
ditions and  conventionalities.  If  he  combine  with  a  high  mea- 
sure of  this  insight  a  moral  energy  so  intense  that  it  cannot  but 
express  itself  in  great  actions,  he  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  rare 
benefactors  of  mankind,  who  appear  now  and  then  to  be  wondered 
at,  stoned  to  death,  and  abandoned  to  dishonour,  until  another 
generation  shall  build  their  sepulchres. 

We  have  insisted  upon  the  possession  of  gifts  essentially 
poetical,  as  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  preacher; 
but  we  must  not  omit  to  record  wherein  the  poet,  as  an  artist, 
fundamentally  diflfers  from  the  preacher.  It  will  be  to  our  readers 
quite  a  familiar  and  established  rule  of  criticism,  that  the  very 
nature  of  a  proper  work  of  art  excludes  any  definite  moral  aim; 
while  a  definite  and  predominant  moral  aim  would  seem  essen- 
tial to  the  preacher.  The  artist'*s  mind  is  absorbed  in  his  own  idea, 
and  must  be  undisturbed  by  looking  outwards ;  the  preacher's  is 
ever  going  out  toward  others  to  bring  them  into  subjection  to 
himself.  One  cannot,  then,  be  at  the  same  time  the  artist  and  the 
preacher;  but  there  seems  no. reason  why  an  artist  should  not 
also  be  a  preacher,  although  the  sermon  will  not  be  a  work  of 
art.  If  the  author  of  the  Paradise  Lost  could  also  write  the 
Christian  Doctrine,  and  unequalled  political  tracts,  and  if  our 
general  principle  be  true,  that  the  poet  is  capable  of  effective  social 
action,  why  should  he  not  also  be  able  to  preach  effectively  I 
We  see  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  unless  in  those  rare  cases 
where  the  active  moral  energy  is  so  vast  and  constant,  as  not  to 
leave  to  the  mind  the  repose  essential  to  the  composition  of  a 
work  of  art,  or  perhaps  even  to  the.  cultivation  of  the  poetical 
faculty. 

With  reference  to  the  distinction  between  the  prophet  and 
the  poet,  Mr.  Carlyle  observes  :  "  The  vates  prophet,  we  might 
say,  has  seized  that  sacred  mystery,  (the  *  open  secret,')  rather 
on  the  moral  side,  as  good  and  evil,  duty  and  prohibition ;  the 
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votes  poet  on  what  the  Germans  call  the  sesthetic  side,  as  beau- 
tifiily  and  the  like.  The  one  we  may  call  a  revealer  of  what  we 
are  to  do,  the  other  of  what  we  are  to  love.  But,  indeed,  these 
two  provinces  ran  into  one  another,  and  cannot  be  disjoined. 
The  prophet  too  has  his  eye  on  what  we  are  to  love :  how  else 
shall  we  Know  what  we  are  to  do  ?  The  highest  voice  ever  heard 
on  this  earth  said  withal,  ^  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field ;  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin :  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.''  A  glance,  that,  into  the  deepest 
deep  of  beauty.  *  The  lilies  of  the  field/ — dressed  finer  than 
earthly  princes,  springing  up  there  in  the  humble  furrow-field ; 
a  beautiful  eye  looking  out  on  you,  from  the  great  inner  sea  of 
beauty  I  How  could  the  rude  earth  make  these,  if  her  essence, 
rugged  as  she  looks  and  is,  were  not  inwardly  beauty  ?  In  this 
point  of  view,  too,  a  saying  of  Goethe's  which  has  staggered 
several  may  have  a  meaning,  ^  The  beautiful,'  he  intimates,  ^  is 
higher  than  the  good ;  the  beautiful  includes  in  it  the  good.^ 
The  true  beautiful,  which,  however,  I  have  said  somewhere, 
^  difiers  from  the  falser  as  Heaven  does  from  Yauxhall !'  So 
much  for  the  distinction  and  identity  of  poet  and  prophet." — 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship^  pp.  127,  128. 

In  asserting  the  connexion  between  poetry  and  preaching,  it 
never  can  have  been  supposed  our  purpose  to  include  that  gift 
amoDg  the  necessary  qualifications  oi  one  whose  function  admits 
of  forms  of  fulfilment  so  indefinitely  varied  as  does  the  preacher^s. 
Assuming  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  preacher  can  only  be  a 
herald,  proclaiming  a  message  of  infinite  grace ;  or  a  teacher, 
distributing  to  others  the  fruits  of  his  own  observation,  sfcudy, 
reflection  ;  or  a  witness,  testifying  of  the  elevating  or  renewing 
power  of  the  Truth ;  and  will  in  vain  attempt  to  be  a  prophet,  au- 
thoritatively interpreting  the  present,  or  announcing  the  ftiture ; 
still,  even  for  the  most  unpoetical  of  men,  there  may  be  found 
here  a  sphere  of  labour  with  abundant  profit.  He  may  discourse 
of  Christian  Ethics,  Dogmatical  Theology,  Biblical  History  and 
Criticism,  or  of  whatever  else  he  may  happen  to  have  more  know- 
ledge of  than  his  hearers ;  or  doing  none  of  all  these  particularly, 
he  may  somehow  or  other  let  the  spirit  that  is  in  him  express 
itself,  and  confirm  faith  by  sympathy. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  relation 
of  the  preacher  to  the  actor,  inquiring  how  far  histrionic  art  is 
admissible  into  the  pulpit.  We  understand  by  the  actor  one 
who  has  so  great  an  intellectual  susceptibility  of  being  impressed 
by  the  embodied  thoughts  of  the  poet,  combined  with  unusual 
powers  of  speech  and  gesture,  as  to  be  able,  more  or  less  ade- 
quately, to  represent  in  action  what  the  poet  has  expressed  in 
words.     The  actor  is  thus  the  exponent  not  of  his  own  but  of 
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another's  mind,  to  which  he  has  for  the  time  lent  his  rare  gifts 
of  utterance ;  and,  according  to  the  highest  view  of  the  preacher's 
office,  there  is  thus  a  distinct  contrast  between  the  two.  The 
preacher  says,  "  Because  I  believe,  therefore  have  I  spoken ;" 
the  actor  says,  "  I  have  spoken  because  I  have  conceived," 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  appear,  we  think,  to  the  calm  and 
thoughtful  observer,  that  a  great  part  of  our  actual  preaching 
partakes  largely  of  the  histrionic  character.  The  preacher,  hav- 
ing for  the  time  become  saturated  with  the  thoughts  and  words 
of  some  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  in  which  either  an  actual  historical 
or  an  ideal  character  is  pourtrayed,  under  the  influence  of  such 
temporary  possession  utters  his  feelings  with  all  the  energy,  air 
though  not  always  with  the  cultivated  taste  of  the  actor.  It 
may  perhaps  be  said,  too,  that  the  more  the  preacher  is  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  Book,  the  more  fully  will  this 
effect  be  produced ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  he  has 
digested  and  incorporated  into  his  own  spiritual  being  its  nutri- 
tious contents,  the  less  will  his  discourse  resemble  the  actor's. 
What  has  been  said  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  a  phenomenon 
which  has  sometimes  perplexed  us,  and  possibly  also  some  of  our 
readers ;  according  to  which  we  may  have  heard  sermon  after 
sermon,  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  by  some  preacher  of  much 
intellectual  and  physical  vigour,  each  of  the  sermons  apparently 

f)roduced  under  a  strong  influence,  very  like  that  of  specific  ber 
ief^  and  yet  the  result  of  the  whole  has  been  to  leave  us  in 
extreme  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  personal  convictions  of  the 
preacher  on  almost  any  one  of  the  topics  of  his  discourses.  I(; 
may  be  thought  superfluous  to  remark,  that  in  so  far  as  any 

Ereacher's  power  depends  on  this  imitative  art,  a  comparison  of 
is  sermons  with  his  life  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
To  conclude  these  general  reflections,  let  us  attempt  in  a  sin- 
gle sentence  to  indicate  what,  according  to  our  view,  will  be 
the  characteristics  of  a  dramatic  poef  s  sermons.  We  should 
look  for  the  expression  of  an  intense  feeling  of  the  awful  cease- 
less struggle  01  Good  with  Evil,  soothed  by  the  hope  (for  if  quite 
hopeless  why  should  he  labour?)  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Good,  of  which  we  find  some  imperfect  expression  in  these  beau- 
tiful lines : — 

^^  Ob,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood. 

*^  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy'd. 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  in  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete. 
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"  That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain  ; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain." 

The  persons  of  whom  he  is  called  to  speak  we  should  ex- 
pect to  be,  not  cold  lifeless  abstractions,  but  all  full  of  human 
passions,  and  represented  as  men  of  like  nature,  and  exposed 
substantially  to  the  same  struggles  with  ourselves,  placed  among 
circumstances  often  widely  different  from  ours ;  while  the  poet's 
imaginative  insight  into  these  circumstances  will  shed  a  strong 
light  upon  far  off  periods  of  history,  into  the  spirit  and  life  of 
which  it  will  be  given  to  him  to  see  deeper  than  others.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  for  him  to  fall  into  the  vul- 
gar error,  of  supposing  that  the  primeval  or  ancient  men  were 
in  their  habits,  beliefs,  and  life,  precisely  what  we  are,  or  in  so 
far  as  they  differed  from  us  were  simply  wrong  ;  for  he  will  be 
able  to  represent  them  in  the  fulness  of  their  vitality  only  by  fill- 
ing in  the  details  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  slender  outlines 
which  remain  to  us  of  their  history.  The  oldest  themes  will  thus 
teem  for  us  with  fresh  germinant  thoughts ;  as,  when  the  mas- 
ter's hand  has  cleared  away  the  accumulated  remains  of  unpro- 
ductive decayed  vegetation,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  the  fertile 
earth  and  latent  seeds,  we  see  an  unlooked-for  and  nourishing 
verdure.  What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  sacred  pro- 
phetical writings,  has,  in  truth,  a  much  wider  application. 
"  Often  the  commentator  is  bringing  a  most  prosaic  mind  to  the 
consideration  of  the  sublimest  poetry.  *  How  can  two  walk  to- 
gether except  they  be  agreed  V  and  no  book  can  be  well  under- 
stood unless  it  be  read  in  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit  in  which 
it  was  written.  *  The  Apocalypse  of  Saint  John,'  says  Milton, 
*  is  the  majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up 
and'  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  sevenfold 
chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  symphonies ;'  and  though  this  is  being 
over  imaginative,  yet  Milton  is  much  nearer  in  spirit  to  the 
Divine  onginal  than  many  that  have  presumed  to  handle  the 
subject,  altogether  devoid  of  the  sacred  glow  which  would  have 
conducted  them  along  the  footprints  of  the  Apostle  John.  In- 
stead of  perceiving  that  the  prophecies  were  written  in  the  free 
and  flowing  outlines  of  poetr}'',  they  have  gone  on  spelling  figure 
after  figure,  as  if  they  were  slowly  deciphering  the  hieroglyphics 
of  some  Egyptian  temple."* 

The  sympathy  here  referred  to  as  necessary  we  may  expect  in 
a  poet ;  and  the  importance  of  it  is  probably  far  greater  than  is 
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usually  supposed.  What  lengths  of  utter  materialism  it  is  pos- 
sible for  commentators  to  reach,  by  the  rejection  of  all  that  is 
spiritual  and  supersensuons  as  contranatural  and  incredible,  may 
be  seen  in  such  writers  as  Paulus ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  poet,  whose  dwelling  has  ever  been  figured  to  be  on  some 
Parnassus,  or  other  heavenly  mount,  seems  most  at  home  when 
standing  on  the  finite  and  visible  he  is  reaching  out  into  the  in- 
visible and  the  infinite. 

The  little  volume  of  sermons  which  has  given  occasion  to 
these  observations,  is,  in  several  respects,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  It  will  be  found  to  pos- 
sess the  merits  which  by  anticipation,  in  virtue  of  its  parentage, 
we  have  ascribed  to  it,  with  other  merits  of  a  high  order.  Dis- 
carding utterly  the  tasteless  conventional  pulpit  phraseology, 
which  with  us  is  only  not  universal,  and  has  the  unhappy  effect 
of  either  obscuring  thought  or  concealing  the  want  of  it ;  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  reality  and  awful  import  of  the  things  about  which 
he  has  to  speak,  and  not  forgetting  that  if  he  would  speak  with 
effect  he  must  use  terms  within  the  comprehension  of  the  humble 
and  not  over-intelligent  Hampshire  rustics,  forming  the  bulk  of 
his  audience,  Mr.  Kingsley  has  been  able  to  express  Christian 
thoughts,  which  the  highest  will  not  find  unworthy  of  notice,  in 
the  simplest,  homeliest  language;  which  is  so  predominantly 
Saxon,  that  in  whole  pages  one  could  hardly  find  a  few  dozen 
words  of  Latin  origin. 

The  titles  of  some  of  these  sermons  are  suggestive.  Such  headings 
as  "  God's  World,''  "  Religion  not  Godliness,"  ''  Hell  on  Earth,'* 
"  Association,"  "  On  Books,"*'  shew  that  the  writer  aims  at  some- 
thing more  than  playing  round  a  text.  He  grapples  indeed  very 
boldly  with  subjects,  and  with  subjects  of  immediate  practical 
interest,  extorting  a  blessing  often  from  the  most  unpromising ; 
fighting  not  against  "  extinct  Satans,"  but  against  the  actual  ex- 
isting Satans,  the  terrible  enough  evils  which  are  now  at  work 
all  around  us.  Not  content  with  the  mere  amplification  of  the 
words  of  Scripture,  applicable  immediately  to  a  different  social 
state,  and  to  forms  of  evil  different  from  the  present,  the  author's 
endeavour  is  rather  to  dive  into  the  heart  of  the  Scripture  text, 
and  become  possessed  of  its  very  life  and  spirit,  whicn  is  for  all 
time  and  for  all  circumstances.  One  of  his  great  objects  is  to  undo 
that  huge  work  of  an  unbelieving  age,  throu^  which  the  Id^a 
of  Nature  has  been  disjoined  from  the  Idea  of  God,  for  whom,  in 
this  relation,  has  been  substituted  some  dim  notion  of  a  change- 
less self-subsisting  law,  so  that  the  earth  we  tread  on  is  hardly 
recognised  as  in  very  truth  God's  world.  But  we  shall  not  here 
enter  upon  any  examination  of  the  theology  which  is  taught  (im- 
plicitly, for  all  technical  theological  terms,  and  the  inculcation  of 
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any  theological  system  are  studiously  avoided)  in  this  work^ 
having  introduced  it  to  our  readers  for  a  different  purpose ;  and 
now  leaving  them  to  judge  of  its  spirit  from  the  extracts  whieh 
follow,  we  recommend  the  little  volume  to  them  in  some  of  their 
thoughtful  hours,  as  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  department 
of  literature  to  which  it  belongs. 

"  RELIGION  NOT  GODLINESS. 

*'  Did  you  ever  remark^  my  friends,  that  the  Bible  says  hardly 
anything  about  religion — that  it  never  praises  religious  people.     Thk 
is  very  curious.  Would  to  God  we  would  all  remember  it !    The  Bible 
speaks  of  a  religious  man  only  once,  and  of  religion  only  twice,  except 
where  it  speaks  of  the  Jews'  religion  to  condemn  it,  and  shews  what 
an  empty,  blind,  useless  thing  it  was.     What  does  the  Bible  talk  of, 
then  ?     It  talks  of  God — not  of  religion^  but  of  God.     It  tells  us  not 
to  be  religious  but  to  be  godly.     .....    And  yet  I  believe  we 

ought  to  think  of  it,  and,  by  God's  help,  I  will  one  day  preach  you 
a  sermon,  asking  you  all  round  this  fair  question : — ^If  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  you  in  the  shape  of  a  poor  man,  whom  nobody  knew,  should 
you  know  him — should  you  admire  him^  fall  at  his  feet  and  give 
yourself  up  to  him,  body  and  soul  ?  I  am  afraid  that  I  for  one 
should  not.  I  am  afraid  that  too  many  of  us  here  would  not. 
That  comes  of  us  thinking  more  of  religion  than  we  do  of  godliness — 
in  plain  words^  more  of  our  own  souls  than  we  do  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  you  will  want  to  know  what  is,  after  all,  the  difference  between 
religion  and  godliness  ?  Just  the  difference,  my  friends,  that  there 
is  between  always  thinking  of  self  and  always  forgetting  self — ^be- 
tween the  terror  of  a  slave  and  the  affection  of  a  child — ^between  the 
fear  of  hell  and  the  love  of  God.  For,  tell  me,  what  you  mean  by 
being  religious  ?  Do  you  not  mean^  thinking  a  great  deal  about  your 
own  souls,  and  praying  and  reading  about  your  own  souls,  and  trying 
by  all  possible  means  to  get  your  own  souls  saved  ?  Is  not  that  the 
meaning  of  religion  ?  and  yet  I  have  never  mentioned  God's  name  in 
describing  it !  This  sort  of  religion  must  have  very  little  to  do  with 
God Yes,  indeed,  what  would  heaven  be  worth  with- 
out God  ?  But  how  many  people  feel  that  the  curse  of  this  day  is 
that  most  people  have  forgotten  thatt  They  are  selfishly  anxious 
enough  about  their  own  souls,  but  they  have  f([u*gotten  God.  They 
are  religious  for  fear  of  hell,  but  they  are  not  godly,  for  they  do  not 
love  God,  or  see  God's  hand  in  everything.  They  forget  that  they 
have  a  Father  in  heaven ;  that  He  sends  rain  and  sunshine^  and 
fruitful  seasons ;  that  He  gives  them  all  things  richly  to  enjoy  in 
spite  of  all  their  sins.  His  mercies  are  far  above,  out  of  their  sight, 
and  therefore  His  judgments  are  far  away  out  of  their  sight  too,  and 
so  they  talk  of  the  '  Visitation  of  God,'  as  if  it  was  something  very 
extraordinary,  and  happened  very  seldom,  and  when  it  came  only 
brought  evil,  and  harm,  and  sorrow.  If  a  man  lives  on  in  health, 
they  say  he  lives  by  the  strength  of  his  own  constitution ;  if  he  drops 
down  dead,  they  say  he  died  by  '  the  visitation  of  God.'    If  the  corn 
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crops  go  on  all  right  and  safe,  they  think  Ma^  quite  natural — the 
effect  of  the  soil,  and  the  weather,  and  their  own  skill  in  farming 
and  gardening.  But  if  there  comes  a  hailstorm  or  a  hlight,  and  spoils 
it  all,  and  brings  on  a  famine,  they  call  it  at  once  '  a  visitation  of 
God/  My  friends,  do  you  think  God  '  visits*  the  earth  or  you  only 
to  harm  you  ?  I  tell  you,  that  every  blade  of  grass  grows  by  the 
'  visitation  of  God.'  I  tell  you,  that  every  healthy  breath  you  ever 
drew,  every  cheerful  hour  you  ever  spent,  every  good  crop  you  ever 
housed  safely,  came  to  you  by  '  the  visitation  of  God.'  I  tell  you, 
that  every  sensible  thought  or  plan  that  ever  came  into  your  heads-— 
every  loving,  honest,  manly,  womanly  feeling  that  ever  rose  in  your 
hearts,  God  '  visited '  you  to  put  it  there.  If  God's  Spirit  had  not 
given  it  you,  you  would  never  have  got  it  of  yourselves." — Pp.  13-18. 

"  Life  and  Death. 

^'  The  text  tells  us  that  he  gives  life,  not  only  to  us  who  have  im- 
mortal souls,  but  to  everything  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  for  the 
psalm  has  been  talking  all  through  not  only  of  men  but  of  beasts, 
fishes,  trees,  and  rivers,  and  rocks,  sun  and  moon.  Now  all  these 
things  have  a  life  in  them.  Not  a  life  like  ours  ;  but  still  you  speak 
rightly  and  wisely  when  you  say,  '  That  tree  is  alive,  and  that  tree 
is  dead.  That  running  water  is  live  water — it  is  sweet  and  fresh  ; 
but  if  it  is  kept  standing  it  begins  to  putrefy,  its  life  is  gone  from  it, 
and  a  sort  of  death  comes  over  it,  and  makes  it  foul  and  unwhole- 
some, and  unfit  to  drink.'  This  is  a  deep  matter,  this,  how  there  is 
a  sort  of  life  in  everything,  even  to  the  stones  under  our  feet.  I  do 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  stones  can  think  as  our  life  makes  us  do,  or 
feel  as  the  beasts'  life  makes  them  do,  or  even  grow  as  the  trees'  life 
makes  them  do  ;  but  I  mean  that  their  life  keeps  them  as  they  are, 
without  changing  or  decaying.  You  hear  miners  and  quarrymen 
talk  very  truly  of  the  live  rock.  That  stone,  they  say,  was  cut 
out  of  the  live  rock,  meaning  the  rock  as  it  is  under  ground, 
sound  and  hard — as  it  would  be,  for  aught  we  know,  to  the  end  of 
time,  unless  it  was  taken  out  of  the  ground,  out  of  the  place  where 
God's  Spirit  meant  it  to  be,  and  brought  up  to  the  open  air  and 
the  rain,  in  which  it  is  not  its  nature  to  be ;  and  then  you  will 
see  that  the  life  of  the  stone  begins  to  pass  from  it  bit  by  bit,  that  it 
crumbles  and  peels  away,  and  in  short  decays,  and  is  turned  again  to 
its  dust.  Its  org{6iization,  as  it  is  called,  or  life  ends,  and  then — 
what  I  does  the  stone  lie  for  ever  useless  ?  No !  And  there  is  the 
great  blessed  mystery  of  how  God's  Spirit  is  always  bringing  life  out 
of  death.  When  the  stone  is  decayed  and  crumbled  down  to  dust 
and  clay,  it  makes  soil.  This  very  soil  here,  which  you  plough,  is 
the  decayed  ruins  of  ancient  hills ;  the  clay  which  you  dig  up  in  the 
fields  was  once  part  of  some  slate  or  granite  mountains,  which  were 
worn  away  by  weather  and  water,  that  they  might  become  fruitful 
earth.  Wonderful !  but  any  one  who  has  studied  these  things  can 
tell  you  they  are  true.  Any  one  who  has  ever  lived  in  mountainous 
countries  ought  to  have  seen  the  thing  happen — ought  to  know  that 
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the  land  in  the  mountain  valleys  is  made  at  first,  and  kept  rich  year 
by  year  by  the  washings  from  the  bills  above ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  land  lefl  dry  by  rivers  and  by  the  sea  is  generally  so  rich. 
Then  what  becomes  of  the  soil  ?  It  begins  a  new  life.  The  roots 
of  the  plants  take  it  up  ;  the  salts  which  they  find  in  it — ^the  staple, 
as  we  call  them — go  to  make  leaves  and  seed ;  the  very  sand  has  its 
use — it  feeds  the  stalks  of  corn  and  grass,  and  makes  them  stiff. 
The  corn  stalks  would  never  stand  upright  if  they  could  not  get  sand 
from  the  soil.  80  what  a  thousand  years  ago  made  part  of  a  moun- 
tain, now  makes  part  of  a  wheat  plant ;  and  in  a  year  more  the 
wheat  grain  will  have  been  eaten,  and  the  wheat  straw  perhaps  eaten 
too,  and  they  will  have  died — decayed  in  the  bodies  of  the  animals 
who  have  eaten  them,  and  then  they  will  begin  a  third  new  life — 
they  will  be  turned  into  parts  of  the  animal^s  body— of  a  man's  body. 
So  what  is  now  your  bone  and  flesh  may  have  been  once  a  rock  on 
some  hill-side  a  hundred  miles  away." 

The  "  Sermon"  mentioned  last  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
which  has  reached  us  as  we  are  going  to  press,  and  which  has  al- 
ready gained  some  notoriety  from  the  circumstances  attending  its 
delivery,  relates  to  questions  too  delicate  and  difficult  to  be  even 
referred  to  in  the  close  of  an  Article.  To  enter  upon  any  con- 
sideration of  its  doctrine  or  objects  is  obviously  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose  ;  and  having  chronicled  the  fact  of  its  publica- 
tion, we  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Kingsley. 
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Art.  VII. — '^The  Stones  of  Venice,      Volume  the  First.  —  The 
Foundations.     By  John  Ruskin.     London,  1851. 

In  our  Number  for  February  1850,  we  entered  into  a  somewhat 
elaborate  and  novel  investigation  of  the  sources  of  appropriate 
character  in  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  Architectures,  and  we  re- 
ferred our  readers  for  the  only  similar  investigation  of  the  Northern 
Gothic  style,  to  an  essay  in  another  Journal.  We  stated  and 
gave  ample  reasons  for  our  belief  that  these  three  styles  rank  in 
the  scale  of  integrity  and  merit  conspicuously  above  all  others. 
In  this  Article  we  shall  carry  on  the  task  which  we  then  com- 
menced, by  examining,  with  as  little  technicality  as  possible,  the 
chief  of  the  secondary  and  derived  styles :  and  in  doing  this,  we 
hope  to  arrive  at  useful  practical  results  with  regard  to  modem 
civil  architecture,  which,  although  it  cannot  be  called  a  style, 
being  an  imitation  of  many  styles,  is  yet  sufficiently  pretentious 
and  expensive  to  justify  a  serious  consideration  of  its  defects  and 
prospects. 

We  must  set  out  by  quoting  our  own  words  from  the  above- 
mentioned  Article.  "  If  to  the  mind'*s  eye  we  recall  the  various 
kinds  of  architecture  that  from  the  beginning  have  arisen,  we 
shall  remark  three  kinds  which,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  stand  out 
from  and  above  the  rest.  It  is  almost  needless  to  name  the 
architectures  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Christian  Europe,  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  constituting  this  conspicuous  triad.  These  archi- 
tectures are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  a  simplicity,  definite- 
ness,  dignity,  and  appropriateness  of  effect,  resulting  from  the 
general  subordination  in  each  style,  not  only  of  decoration,  but 
of  total  form,  to  a  particular  thought  or  sentiment,  intimately 
allied  with  and  strongly  suggestive  of  the  character  of  the  reli- 
gion to  which  it  is  applied.  The  leading  expressions  of  the  three 
architectures  are,  moreover,  very  strikingly  and  simply  related. 
.  .  .  .  The  total  forms  become  expressive,  and  even  reli- 
giously symbolical,  by  a  striking,  and,  in  each  case,  a  quite  pecu- 
liar relativeness  to  the  great  law  of  gravitation.  In  fewest  words, 
the  general  forms  of  Egyptian  architecture  are  those  of  simple 
weight,  and  they  express  gloomy  and  everlasting  material  dura- 
tion ;  those  of  Greek  architecture  convey  the  notion  of  weight 
competently  supported,  and  are  expressive  of  secure,  conscious, 
and  w^ell-ordered  power ;  finally,  the  prevailing  forms  of  Gothic 
architecture  shew  weight  annihilated — spire  and  tower,  buttress, 
clerestory,  and  pinnacle,  rise  to  heaven,  and  indicate  the  spiri- 
tuality of  the  worship  to  which  they  are  applied." 

There  are  two  other  kinds  of  architecture,  and  only  two,  which 
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under  a  different  denomination,)  such  projections  or  knots  as  did 
not  exceed  tlieir  own  diameter,  and  appeared  fitter  for  the  purpose 
of  steadying  the  useless  pillar,  than  the  pillar  for  that  oi  carry- 
ing an  unmeaning  entablature.  The  effect  produced  was  that 
of  a  second  capital,  mimicking  the  first ;  confusing  its  form  and 
destroying  its  appearance ;  causing  as  great  a  multiplication  of 
breaks  and  angles  and  of  clumsy  mouldings,  as  arises  from  the 
equally  useless  pedestal  underneath."  In  other  cases,  column 
and  entablature  were  included  by  independent  arches,  ^^  so  that 
the  column  carrying  the  entablature,  but  the  entablature  carrying 
nothing,  the  former  only  appeared  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  latter,  and  the  latter  tor  that  of  tying  together  the  former." 
The  climax  of  the  mal-appropriation  of  the  column  was  its  iso^ 
lated  employment  as  a  high  perch  for  a  statue,  while  all  its  de- 
tails and  decorations  retained  a  reference  to  the  heavy  entablature, 
as  their  origin  and  justification,  and  the  main  condition  of  their 
beauty.  The  misapplication  of  the  column  of  course  brought  on 
a  proportionate  degradation  of  its  form.  Vague  and  arbitrary 
notions  of  symmetry,  simplicity,  variety,  &c.,  took  the  place  of 
a  steady  and  intelligible  reference  to  the  powers  of  gravitation 
and  support.  The  Doric  shafl  owed  its  eflrect  of  enormous  and 
active  might  chiefly  to  the  flutes,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  sprang 
at  once  from  the  ground,  without  any  preparations  of  base  or 
independent  plynth.  The  "  Roman  Doric  "  was  a  dead  cylin- 
drical lump,  resting  on  a  plynth  surmounted  by  a  base  consisting 
of  one  great  roll-moulding,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  formed 
from  a  mass  of  yielding  matter  by  the  pressure  of  the  inanimate 
shaft.  The  Greek  shaft,  whether  Doric  or  Ionic,  never  expressed 
its  own  weight,  but  confined  itself  to  foretelling  and  manifestly 
preparing  to  meet  that  of  the  entablature.  The  capital  of  the 
column  was  the  first  point  at  which  sufferance  from  weight  was 
declared.  Here  the  Doric  and  "  Attic  Ionic ''  architects  shewed 
surprising  skill  and  sensibility.  Curves  of  great  active  force — 
always  conic  sections — were  chosen  for  the  outlines  of  the  great 
feature  of  the  Doric  capital,  the  "  ovolo.''  For  these  curves,  the 
Romans  substituted  the  insignificant  quarter-circle,  which  ex- 
pressed just  nothing  at  all  but  want  of  skill  to  draw  any  other 
curve,  or,  at  best,  a  childish  and  vain  attempt  to  improve  the 
shaft  by  "  harmonizing"  it  with  the  semicircular  forms  of  the  new 
construction.  The  Greek  Ionic  capital  is  a  powerful,  though  per- 
haps unjustifiable,  representation  of  elasticity.  The'Ionic  volutes 
would  be  formed  by  the  pressure  of  the  entablature  upon  a  coach- 
spring,  of  which  the  two  bars  should  be  equal  in  length  but  un- 
eq^ual  in  strength,  the  lower  bar  being  much  more  powerful  in  the 
middle  than  the  upper  bar,  whose  elasticity  should  be  uniform.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  suggestion  of  self-formation  was  intended  to 
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lintel.     This  was  the  constructive  principle  of  the  wooden  hut> 
from  which  the  stone  temple  was,  oeyond  all  question,  directly 
derived ;  and  this  continued  to  be  the  constructive  priijciple  as 
well  as  the  external  form  of  the  Greek  temple  to  the  last.    Every 
member  of  Greek  architecture,  although  so  selected  and  modi- 
fied as  to  form  a  part  of  a  wonderfully  elaborate  and  perfect  ex- 
pression of  balanced  power  of  support  and  gravitation,  was  refer- 
able to  its  constructive  antitype ;  and  the  artistic  excellence  of 
every  detail  was  so  far  dependent  upon  this  system  of  construc- 
tion, that,  although  the   forms  might  remain  under  different 
constructive  conditions,  they  could  remain  only  as  a  beautiful 
body  remains  when  the  life  is  gone, — their  beauty  producing  a 
revolting  sense  of  anomaly  and  falsehood,  and  doomed  to  ^rther 
corruption  and  utter  dissolution.     The  RnawBis,  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  the  marvellous  capacities  of  the  arch,  very  rightly 
abandoned  the  Greek  constructive  system ;  but  they  most  igno- 
rantly  retained,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Greek  forms.     In  Greek 
architecture  the  column  was  the  principal  supporting  member, 
the  wall  officiating  chiefly  as  a  mere  veil  to  the  interior :  hence 
the  column  had  a  right  to  the  position  and  decorations  which 
made  it  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  building.     The  Ro- 
man arched  roof  reauired  a  continuous  wall  of  great  power  for 
its  support,  and  columns,  except  in  the  case  of  an  advanced 
porch,  like  that  which  faces  the  Pantheon,  became  superfluous. 
They  continued,  however,  to  be  used  as  plentifully  as  if  they  had 
been  as  useful  as  ever ;  and  their  conspicuousness  was  increased 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  addition  of  pedestals  and  by  the  new 
method  of  treatment  which  was  called  for  by  the  mere  fact  of 
their  comparative  inutility.     ^*  Frequently,"  says  Mr.  Hope,  "as 
in  the  triumphal  arches  of  the  Emperors,  the  pedestal  became  so 
lofty,  that,  instead  of  raising  the  columns  on  a  sort  of  cothurnus, 
it  lifted  them  on  a  positive  stilt,  and  not  only  cut  off  their  con-- 
nexion  with  the  ground,  but  made  them  appear  as  if  tottering  in 
the  air.     Where  the  pedestal  occupied  a  greater  space  between 
the  sofiit  and  the  stylobate,  less  remained  for  the  column,  which 
became  shorter,  thinner,  weaker,  requiring  instead  of  affording 
support ;  its  apparent  weakness  exceeding  its  real  debility,  like 
an  appendage  not  wrought  for  the  building,  but  borrowed  from 
some  smaller  structure,  and  only  carried  to  the  requisite  height 
by  the  aid  of  materials  which  did  not  belong  to  it.     As  they  be* 
came  weakS^  like  the  limbs  of  an  unhealthy  child,  they  were 
stretched  to  a  greater  distance  from  each  other,  and  were  no 
longer  capable  of  bearing  an  entablature  diminished  to  their 
own  proportions.     In  order  fully  to  confirm  their  inutility,  they 
were  not  made  to  carry  any  such,  but  of  an  architrave  directly 
supported  by  the  wall  itself,  (a  continuation  of  that  wflll  indeed, 


under  a  different  denomination,)  such  prnjections  or  knots  as  didl 
not  exceed  their  own  diameter,  and  appeared  fitter  for  the  purpose  1 
of  steadying  the  useless  pillar,  than  the  pillar  for  that  of  carry-^ 
ing  an  unmeaning  entablature.     The  effect  produced  was  thaH 
of  a  seconii  capital,  mimicking  the  first ;  confiising  its  form  and  ] 
destroying  its  appearance  ;  causing  as  great  a  multiplication  of 
breaks  and  angles  and  of  clnmsy  mouldings,  as  arises  from  the 
equally  useless  pedestal  underneath."     In  other  cases,  column 
and  entablature  were  included  by  independent  arches,  "  so  that 
the  column  carrying  the  entablature,  but  the  entablatnre  carrying 
nothing,  the  former  only  appeared  lor  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  latter,  and  the  latter  tor  that  of  tying  together  the  former." 
The  cliraas  of  the  mal- appropriation  of  the  eolnmn  was  its  iso' J 
lated  employment  as  a  high  perch  for  a  statue,  while  all  its  d&-.| 
tails  and  decorations  retained  a  reference  to  the  heavy  entablature, 
as  their  origin  and  justification,  and  the  main  condition  of  thein 
beauty.     The  misapplication  of  the  column  of  course  brought  on* 
a  proportionate  degradation  of  its  form.     Vague  and  3rbitrar3rl 
notions  of  symmetry,  simplicity,  viiriety,  Jsc,  took  the  place  ofj 
a  steady  and  intelligible  reference  to  the  powers  of  gravitation  I 
and  support.     The  Doric  shaft  owed  its  effect  of  enormous  andJ 
active  might  chiefly  to  the  flutes,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  sprang'H 
at  once  from  the  ground,  without  any  preparations  of  base  or 
independent  plynth.     The  "  Roman  Done  "  was  a  dead  cylln- 
dricai  lump,  resting  on  a  plynth  surmounted  by  a  base  consisting 
of  one  great  roll-moulding,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  formed 
from  a  mass  of  yielding  matter  by  the  pressure  of  the  inanimate  J 
shaft.    The  Greek  shaft,  whether  Doric  or  Ionic,  never  expressed  1 
its  own  weight,  but  confined  itself  to  foretelling  and  manifestly  1 
preparing  to  meet  that  of  the  entablature.     The  capital  of  the 
column  was  the  first  point  at  which  sufferance  from  weight  was 
declared.     Here  the  Doric  and  "  Attic  Ionic"  architects  shewed 
surprising  skill  and  sensibility.     Curves  of  great  active  force- 
always  conic  sections — were  chosen  for  the  outlines  of  the  great  J 
feature  of  the  Doric  capital,  the  "  ovolo."     For  these  curves,  thsJ 
Komans  substituted  the  insignificant  qnarter-circle,  which  ex-1 
pi-essed  just  nothing  at  all  but  want  ot  .skill  to  draw  any  other 
curve,  or,  at  best,  a  childish  and  vain  attempt  to  improve  the 
shafl  by  "  harmonizing"  it  with  the  semlcireular  forms  of  the  new 
construction.     The  Greek  Ionic  capital  is  a  powerful,  thonghper-  . 
haps  unjustifiable,  representation  of  elasticity.    The' Ionic  volutes  J 
would  be  formed  by  the  pressure  of  the  entablature  upon  a  coach- 
spring,  of  which  the  two  bars  should  be  equal  in  length  but  an«- 
equal  in  strength,  the  lower  bar  being  much  more  powerful  in  the  I 
middle  than  tiie  upper  bar,  whose  elasticity  should  he  uniform.  Jt  I 
seems  to  us  that  tnis  suggestion  of  self-formation  was  intended  to  I 
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^Be  conveyed  by  the  Ionic  capita! :  if  it  was  not  so,  we  do  not  know 
B|Ow  this  member  can  be  defended  against  Mr.  Rusljin's  charge  of 
^pein||aii  " exreedingly  base "  invention;  but  if  it  was  so,  we  can- 
Kwt  speak  witb  any  high  praise  of  an  expression,  in  stone,  of  a 
l^dality  which  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  atone  itself  should 
ever  exhibit.     How  far  tlie  subtlety  and  quick  perception  of  the 
Greeks  may  have  pierced  the  obscurity  which  this  inconsistency 
produces,  in  the  Ionic  capital,  or  how  far  the  abstract  effect, 
which  was  conierred  upon  form  by  the  system  of  polychrome 
painting,  may  have  concealed  that  inconsistency,  we  cannot 
estimate.     But  taking  the  Crreek  Ionic  capital  at  the  worst,  as 
being  obscure  and  inconsistent  in  meaning,  it  is  vastly  better 
than  the  Roman  Ionic,  of  which  the  no-meaning  was  very  dis- 
tinctly pronounced  by  the  character  of  its  curves.     In  Greek 
Doric  the  abacus  had  a  very  important  office  as  the  member 
which  separated  the  two  great  classes  of  supporting  and  supported 
members.     It  was  a  simple  square-cut  slab,  and  atTorded  the 
point  of  perfect  repose,  around  which  all  other  details  grouped 
themselves  in  harmonious  relation.     The  senseless  Roman  archi- 
tects turned  this   beautiful  figure   into  an  actively  supporting 
member,  by  crowning  it  with  a  moulding  expressive  of  resistance 
to  weight :  but  jjrobably  these  persons  had  not  the  merit  of  in- 
tending even  as  much  as  this  by  their  alteration ;  for  they  seem 
to  have  considered  the  Greek  mouldings  as  arbitrary  decorations, 
which  might  be  applied,  without  distinction,  wherever  it  seemed 
desirable,  to  ornament  a  fillet,  or  to  terminate  a  blank  space  with 
*  pretty  edging.     When  we  arrive  at  the  entablature,  we  find 
pimilar  faults  from  the  same  causes.    The  Greek  triglyph,  in  the 
Jrieze,  represented  tbe  notcht-d  ends  of  the  beams  whicli  stretched 
irom  architrave  to  architrave,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
fiat  roof.     The  roof  became  arched,  and  these  triglyphs  lost  their 
constructive  significance,  and  ought  to  have  ceased  altogether. 
But  they  were   superstitiously  retained ;  and,  not  only  so,  but 
they  were  made  to  seem  more  dependent  than  ever  upon  their 
departed  meaning,  by  being  placed  rigidly  over  the  centre  of 
|i       every  shai^;  whereas  the  Greeks  partially  violated  the  constrnc- 
^■^ve  meaning  of  the  triglyphs  in  favour  of  a  higher  artistic 
^^W£lue,  by  binding  tlie  comer  of  the  frieze  with  a  pair  of  them, 
^^bnd  so  shifting  them  and  those  that  were  next  to  them  out  of 
^■iheir  right   constructive  position   over  the   supporting   shafts. 
'       Bqually  little  regard  to  the  original  sense  was  paid  to  the  other 
details  of  the  entablature,  and  the  entablature  itself  lost  its  or- 
Canic  character  by  the  loss  of  the  originally  distinct  nature  of 
Its  tiiree  members — the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornir*.     The 
Romans  failed  most  remarkably  iji  the  point  about  which  they 
made  the  greatest   ostentation  of  science,  namely,  proportion. 
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They  shackled  their  practice  by  aa  elaborate  code  of  arbitrary 
rales,  none  of  which  were  ever  dreamt  of  by  the  Greeks,  whom 
they  professed  to  follow ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  forgot  the 
living  centre  of  reference,  which  was  the  scarce  of  the  exquisite 
Doric  proportional  system,  namely,  the  simple  mass  of  the  archi- 
trave,* the  relative  breadth  of  which  was  increased  or  diminished 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  power  to  be  expressed.  "  But," 
writes  Mr.  Hope,  "of  all  the  parts  borrowed  from  Grecian 
architecture,  that  which  came  to  be  applied  as  the  way  most 
different  from,  most  inconsistent  with  its  nature  and  distinction 
in  the  original,  was  the  fastigium,  the  part  which  we  call  the 
pediment.  That  pediment,  which  was  only  the  termination  of 
a  roof,  slanting  both  ways  from  its  central  line  or  spine,  of 
which,  throughout  its  whole  length  from  end  to  end,"  (except  in 
hypsBthral  temples,)  "  the  continuity  was  never  broken,  which 
was  never  seen  in  Grecian  buildings  except  on  the  straight  line 
at  the  summit,  and  the  gable  formed  by  the  extremity  of  the 
roof,  in  Koman  architecture  frequently  appeared  as  if  cut  off 
from  all  that  belonged  to  it,  and  grew  out  of,  or  was  stuck  un- 
der, the  entablature  which  it  should  have  surmounted,  against 
the  upright  wall,  over  a  door,  a  window,  or  a  niche,  even,  as  in 
the  Temple  of  Balbeck,  placed  within  a  projecting  portico — 
a  situation  in  which  it  could  not  be  useful  even  to  carry  off  the 
wet.  Instead  of  a  single,  large,  and  majestic  pediment,  natu* 
rally  and  magnificently  terminating  the  building,  several  rows 
were  sometimes  seen  of  these  small  and  inappropriate  triangles ; 
and,  to  complete  the  inconsistency,  they  were  rendered  as  un- 
natural in  form  as  in  situation.  They  were  sometimes  rounded, 
sometimes  broken,  sometimes  squeezed  within  others  of  larger, 
sometimes  strung  round  others  of  smaller  dimensions."  The 
grossness  of  the  Roman  taste  was,  however,  even  more  conspi- 
cuous in  their  decorative  "  improvements"  and  inventions  than 
in  their  misunderstanding  of  what  had  been  invented  before 
them.  They  "  improved"  the  Doric  shaft  by  substituting  for 
the  exquisite  horizontal  neck-channels — ^for  an  account  of  which 
we  refer  our  readers  to  our  former  Essay — a  projecting  band  or 
"astragal,"  which,  instead  of  proving  the  sufficiency  of  the 
shaft  to  do  its  work,  by  taking  away  from  its  power  where 
power  was  most  needed,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  shaft  re- 
quired strengthening  at  that  point ;  and  in  their  stupid  devo- 


♦  See  NoHh  British  Rediew  for  February  1850,  pp.  334,  335.  We  must  i-efer 
those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  make  a  study  of  the  subject  in  hand  to  the  abore 
Number  of  this  Review  :  it  is  not  possible  fully  to  describe  the  extent  of  the 
Roman  abuse  of  Greek  forms  without  repeating  much  that  was  there  said. 
Whenever,  in  the  present  Article,  a  principle  in  Greek  architecture  is  assumed,  it 
is  because  it  has  already  been  proved  in  the  foregoing  Essay. 
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be  conveyed  by  the  Ionic  capital :  if  it  was  not  so,  we  do  not  know 
how  this  member  can  be  defended  against  Mr.  Raskin's  charge  of 
being  an  "exceedingly  base"  invention;  butif  it  was  so,  we  can- 
not speak  with  any  high  praise  of  an  expression,  in  stone,  of  a 
quality  which  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  stone  itself  should 
ever  exhibit.  How  far  the  subtlety  and  quick  perception  of  the 
Greeks  may  have  pierced  the  obscurity  which  this  inconsistency 
produces,  in  the  Ionic  capital,  or  how  far  the  abstract  eflFect, 
which  was  conferred  upon  form  by  the  system  of  polychrome 
painting,  may  have  concealed  that  inconsistency,  we  cannot 
estimate.  But  taking  the  Greek  Ionic  capital  at  the  worst,  as 
being  obscure  and  inconsistent  in  meaning,  it  is  vastly  better 
than  the  Roman  Ionic,  of  which  the  no-meaning  was  very  dis- 
tinctly pronounced  by  the  character  of  its  curves.  In  Grisek 
Doric  the  abacus  had  a  very  important  office  as  the  member 
which  separated  the  two  great  classes  of  supporting  and  supported 
members.  It  was  a  simple  square-cut  slab,  and  afforded  the 
point  of  perfect  repose,  around  which  all  other  details  grouped 
themselves  in  harmonious  relation.  The  senseless  Roman  archi- 
tects turned  this  beautiful  figure  into  an  actively  supporting 
member,  by  crowning  it  with  a  moulding  expressive  of  resistance 
to  weight :  but  probably  these  persons  had  not  the  merit  of  in- 
tending even  as  much  as  this  by  their  alteration  ;  for  they  seem 
to  have  considered  the  Greek  mouldings  as  arbitrary  decorations, 
which  might  be  applied,  without  distinction,  wherever  it  seemed 
desirable,  to  ornament  a  fillet,  or  to  terminate  a  blank  space  with 
a  pretty  edging.  When  we  arrive  at  the  entablature,  we  find 
similar  faults  from  the  same  causes.  The  Greek  triglyph,  in  the 
frieze,  represented  the  notched  ends  of  the  beams  which  stretched 
from  architrave  to  architrave,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
flat  roof.  The  roof  became  arched,  and  these  triglyphs  lost  their 
constructive  significance,  and  ought  to  have  ceased  altogether. 
But  they  were  superstitiously  retained ;  and,  not  only  so,  but 
they  were  made  to  seem  more  dependent  than  ever  upon  their 
departed  meaning,  by  being  placed  rigidly  over  the  centre  of 
every  shaft ;  whereas  the  Greeks  partially  violated  the  construc- 
tive meaning  of  the  triglyphs  in  favour  of  a  higher  artistic 
value,  by  binding  the  corner  of  the  frieze  with  a  pair  of  them, 
and  so  shifting  them  and  those  that  were  next  to  them  out  of 
their  right  constructive  position  over  the  supporting  shafts. 
Equally  little  regard  to  the  original  sense  was  paid  to  the  other 
details  of  the  entablature,  and  the  entablature  itself  lost  its  or- 
ganic character  by  the  loss  of  the  originally  distinct  nature  of 
its  three  members — the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice.  The 
Romans  failed  most  remarkably  in  the  point  about  which  they 
made  the  greatest   ostentation  of  science,  namely,  proportion. 
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dcr  the  treatment  of  such  men  as  the  Caracci.  Gk>ds  without  power, 
satyrs  without  rusticity,  nymphs  without  innocence,  men  without 
humanity,  gather  into  idiot  groups  upon  the  polluted  canvass,  and 
scenic  affectations  encumber  the  streets  with  preposterous  marble. 
Lower  and  lower  declines  the  level  of  abused  intellect ;  the  base 
school  of  landscape  gradually  usurps  the  place  of  historical  painting, 
which  had  sunk  into  prurient  pedantry ;  the  Alsatian  sublimities  of 
Salvator,  the  confectionary  idealities  of  Claude,  the  dull  manufac- 
ture of  Gaspard  and  Canaletto,  south  of  the  Alps ;  and  on  the  north, 
the  patient  devotion  of  besotted  lives  to  the  delineation  of  bricks  and 
fogs,  fat  cattle  and  ditch  water.  And  thus  Christianity  and  morality, 
courage  and  intellect,  and  art,  all  crumbling  together  into  one  wreck, 
we  are  hurried  on  to  the  fall  of  Italy,  the  revolution  in  France, 
and  the  condition  of  art  in  England  (saved  by  her  Protestantism  from 
severer  penalty)  in  the  time  of  Greorge  II." 

The  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kin  as  the  most  baleful  of  all  the  developments  of  Kenaissance 
art : — 

<'  The  harm  which  has  been  done  by  Claude  and  the  Poussins  is  as 
nothing  when  compared  to  the  mischief  effected  by  Palladio,  Sca- 
mozzi,  and  Sansovino.  Claude  and  the  Poussins  were  weak  men, 
and  have  had  no  serious  influence  on  the  general  mind.  There  is 
little  harm  in  their  works  being  purchased  at  high  prices ;  their  real 
influence  is  very  slight,  and  Ihey  may  be  left  without  grave  indigna- 
tion to  their  poor  mission  of  furnishing  drawing-rooms  and  assisting 
stranded  conversation.  Not  so  the  Renaissance  architecture.  Raised 
at  once  into  all  the  magnificence  of  which  it  was  capable  by  Michael 
Angelo,  then  taken  up  by  men  of  real  intellect  and  imagination,  such 
as  Scamozzi,  Sansovino,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Wren,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  its  influence  on  the  European  mind,  and  that 
the  more  because  few  persons  are  concerned  with  painting,  and  of 
those  few  the  larger  number  regard  it  with  slight  attention  ;  but  all 
men  are  concerned  with  architecture,  and  have  at  some  time  of  their 
lives  serious  business  with  it.  It  does  not  much  matter  that  an  indi- 
vidual loses  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  in  buying  a  bad  picture, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  nation  should  lose  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  in  raising  a  ridiculous  building.  Nor  is  it  merely 
wasted  wealth  and  distempered  conception  which  we  have  to  regret 
in  this  Renaissance  architecture ;  but  we  shall  find  in  it  partly  the 
root  and  partly  the  expression  of  certain  dominant  evils  of  modern 
times — over-sophistication  and  ignorant  classicalism  ;  the  one  de- 
stroying the  healthfulness  of  general  society,  the  other  rendering  our 
schools  and  universities  useless  to  a  large  number  of  the  men  who 
pass  through  them." 

We  have  quoted  these  passages  because  they  contain  much 
just  thought  excellently  well  put,  and  because  we  think  that  they 
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tion  to  mechanical  symmetry  they  made  the  slanting  and 
horizontal  cornices  of  the  Doric  order  all  alike,  by  introducing 
the  dentils — representative  of  rafter  ends — into  the  former, 
where  rafters  could  not  possibly  occur.  The  Romans  never 
seemed  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  possibility  of  inventing 
a  system  of  decoration  appropriate  to  their  splendid  discovery 
of  the  mechanical  virtues  of  the  arch.  Where  it  interfered  with 
Greek  forms,  they  absolutely  hid  it  away,  instead  of  decorating 
and  boasting  of  it ;  the  horizontal  entablature  in  Roman  archi- 
tecture being  sometimes  nothing  more  than  a  mask  to  a  mass  of 
arched  construction. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  further  describe  the  dull 
stupidities  and  senseless  flippancies  of  Roman  architecture.  We 
have  traced  them  thus  far,  however,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  be  fully  prepared  to  understand  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  architects  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  began  their  work. 
They  were  altogether  ignorant  of  pure  Greek  architecture,  and, 
by  a  superstition  easy  to  account  for,  though  not,  therefore, 
altogether  to  be  excused,  they  set  out  with  an  unquestioning 
faith  in  the  plenary  architectural  inspiration  of  the  Roman 
builders  and  of  their  critic  Vitruvius.  There  had  always  been 
in  Italy  a  hankering  after  heathenism,  which  had  been  kept  for 
a  thousand  years  in  abeyance,  but  never  quite  destroyed,  by 
Christianity  and  the  influence  of  northern  and  eastern  mind. 
Before  the  rise  of  the  Renaissance  school  of  art,  the  very  soul  of 
Christianity  in  Italy  had  been  blasted  and  abolished  by  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Papacy.  Mr.  Ruskin  eloquently  and  truly 
writes : — 

"  Against  the  corrupted  Papacy  arose  two  great  divisions  of  adver- 
saries— Protestants  in  Germany  and  England ;  Rationalists  in  France 
and  Italy :  the  one  requiring  the  purification  of  religion,  the  other 
its  destruction.  The  Protestant  kept  the  religion,  but  cast  aside  the 
heresies  of  Rome,  and  with  them  her  art*,  by  which  last  rejection  he 
injured  his  own  character,  cramped  his  intellect  by  refusing  it  one  of 
its  noblest  exercises,  and  materially  diminished  his  infiuence.  It 
may  be  a  serious  question  how  far  the  pausing  of  the  Reformation 
has  been  a  consequence  of  this  error.  The  Rationalist  kept  the  arts 
and  cast  aside  the  religion.  This  Rationalistic  art  is  the  art  com- 
monly called  Renaissance,  marked  hy  a  return  to  Pagan  systems, 
not  to  adopt  them  and  hallow  them  for  Christianity,  but  to  rank 
itself  under  them  as  an  imitator  and  pupil.  In  painting  it  is  headed 
by  Giulio  Romano  and  Nicholas  Poussin  ;  in  architecture  by  Sanso- 
vino  and  Palladio.  Instant  degradation  followed  in  every  direction  ; 
a  flood  of  folly  and  hypocrisy.  Mythologies  ill  understood  at  first, 
then  perverted  into  feeble  sensualities,  take  the  place  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  Christian  subjects,  which  had  become  blasphemous  un- 
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der  the  treatment  of  such  men  as  the  Caracci.  Gods  without  power, 
satyrs  without  rusticity,  nymphs  without  innocence,  men  without 
humanity,  gather  into  idiot  groups  upon  the  polluted  canvass,  and 
scenic  affectations  encumber  the  streets  with  preposterous  marble. 
Lower  and  lower  declines  the  level  of  abused  intellect ;  the  base 
school  of  landscape  gradually  usurps  the  place  of  historical  painting, 
which  had  sunk  into  prurient  pedantry ;  the  Alsatian  sublimities  of 
Salvator,  the  confectionary  idealities  of  Claude,  the  dull  manufac- 
ture of  Gaspard  and  Canaletto,  south  of  the  Alps ;  and  on  the  north, 
the  patient  devotion  of  besotted  lives  to  the  delineation  of  bricks  and 
fogs,  fat  cattle  and  ditch  water.  And  thus  Christianity  and  morality, 
courage  and  intellect,  and  art,  all  crumbling  together  into  one  wreck, 
we  are  hurried  on  to  the  fall  of  Italy,  the  revolution  in  France, 
and  the  condition  of  art  in  England  (saved  by  her  Protestantism  from 
severer  penalty)  in  the  time  of  George  11." 

The  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  as  the  most  baleful  of  all  the  developments  of  Renaissance 
art : — 

"  The  harm  which  has  been  done  by  Claude  and  the  Poussins  is  as 
nothing  when  compared  to  the  mischief  effected  by  Palladio,  Sca- 
mozzi^  and  Sansovino.  Claude  and  the  Poussins  were  weak  men, 
and  have  had  no  serious  influence  on  the  general  mind.  There  is 
little  harm  in  their  works  being  purchased  at  high  prices ;  their  real 
influence  is  very  slight,  and  Ihey  may  be  left  without  grave  indigna- 
tion to  their  poor  mission  of  furnishing  drawing-rooms  and  assisting 
stranded  conversation.  Not  so  the  Renaissance  architecture.  Raised 
at  once  into  all  the  magnificence  of  which  it  was  capable  by  Michael 
Angelo,  then  taken  up  by  men  of  real  intellect  and  imagination^  such 
as  Scamozzi,  Sansovino,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Wren,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  its  influence  on  the  European  mind,  and  that 
the  more  because  few  persons  are  concerned  with  painting,  and  of 
those  few  the  larger  number  regard  it  with  slight  attention  ;  but  all 
men  are  concerned  with  architecture,  and  have  at  some  time  of  their 
lives  serious  business  with  it.  It  does  not  much  matter  that  an  indi- 
vidual loses  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  in  buying  a  bad  picture, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  nation  should  lose  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  in  raising  a  ridiculous  building.  Nor  is  it  merely 
wasted  wealth  and  distempered  conception  which  we  have  to  regret 
in  this  Renaissance  architecture ;  but  we  shall  find  in  it  partly  the 
root  and  partly  the  expression  of  certain  dominant  evils  of  modern 
times — over-sophistication  and  ignorant  classicalism  ;  the  one  de- 
stroying the  healthfulness  of  general  society,  the  other  rendering  our 
schools  and  universities  useless  to  a  large  number  of  the  men  who 
pass  through  them." 

We  have  quoted  these  passages  because  they  contain  much 
just  thought  excellently  well  put,  and  because  we  think  that  they 
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also  contain  a  certain  injustice,  the  statement  and  correction  of 
which  will  provide  us  with  some  considerations  essential  to  a  right 
understanding  of  Renaissance  art  in  general,  and  of  Renaissance 
architecture  in  particular.  We  have  so  much  respect  for  Mr. 
Ruskin's  artistic  perception  and  cultivation,  that  we  have  had 
considerable  hesitation  in  coming  to  any  conclusion  in  direct 
contradiction  of  any  conclusion  of  his :  but  we  are  compelled  to 
say,  that  after  having  carefully  read  all  that  he  has  published, 
we  can  still  retain  a  high  degree  of  admiration  and  even  of  love, 
for  works  of  art  which  he  condemns,  if  we  mistake  not,  as  being 
wholly  wrong  and  worthless.  We  do  not  feel  qualified  to  speak 
technically  of -painting,  but  we  have  received  a  degree  and  kind 
of  delight  from  the  works  of  Claude  and  Nicholas  Poussin,  which 
we  are  deeply  persuaded  could  never  have  been  produced  in  us 
by  pictures  deserving  the  amount  of  censure  which  is  heaped 
upon  them  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  We  acknowledge  fully  the  surpris- 
ing truthfulness  of  the  painters  of  our  own  day,  whom  Mr.  Rus- 
kin has  so  eloquently  defended.  But  let  us  take  a  picture  by 
Millais  or  Holman  Hunt — painters  whose  truthfulness  Mr. 
Ruskin  in  his  Letters  to  the  "  Times,"  rightly  asserts  to  have 
been  unequalled  since  the  days  of  Albert  Durer — and  compare 
the  feeling  we  receive  from  it  with  that  which  we  receive  from 
an  unprejudiced  contemplation  of  one  by  Claude  or  Poussin. 
Though  actual  outward  nature  is  painted  by  the  former  with  the 
most  faithful  conscience  in  every  detail,  and,  violated  by  the 
latter  in  lesser  matters  without  remorse,  yet  the  feeling  which 
those  who  are  susceptibly  constituted  receive  from  nature^  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  far  more  frequently  and  successfully  expressed 
by  the  last  than  by  the  first.  We  would  not  for  an  instant  under- 
rate the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  painters  we  have  named;  they 
are  generally  understood  to  be  very  young  men;  and,  as  such,  are 
perfectly  right  in  adhering  for  the  present  with  the  severest  self- 
denial  to  their  plan  of  copying,  rather  than  interpreting  nature. 
"  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  will  not  fail  to  dawn 
from  their  works  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  fulfilled  the  task 
which  they  have  so  manfully  undertaken  of  painting  more  faith- 
fully than  has  yet  been  done,  that  which  is  to  be  seen  by  the 
light  of  common  day.  We  must,  however,  confess  it  to  be  our 
impression,  that  there  is  more  of  the  "vision  and  the  faculty 
divine"  expressed  in  the  pictures  of  Claude  and  Poussin,  in  spite 
of  all  their  "  over-sophistication  and  ignorant  classicalism,''  and 
neglect,  or  rather  falsification  of  nature  in  details,  than  has  yet 
been  expressed  by  any  living  painter.  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  "  Modem 
Painters,"  has  referred  a  number  of  elementary  powers  of  art  to 
their  direct  and  simple  symbolization  of  the  divine  attributes. 
Now,  unity  in  multeity  is  among  the  most  mysterious  and  ad- 
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mirable  to  contemplate  of  all  the  perfectioTis  of  God  ;  and  we 
think  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  not  given  the  famous  painters  and 
architects  of  the  period  in  question,  sufficient  credit  for  its  em- 
bolization in  their  works.  The  moderation  which  results  from 
the  artificial  necessity  of  every  one  of  innumerable  details, 
assuming,  remembering,  and  working  in  concert  with  all  the 
rest,  ravishes  the  heart  with  a  joy  far  greater  than  any  that  is  to 
be  obtained  from  our  wretchedly  imperfect  means  of  trans- 
ferring literally  upon  stone  or  canvass,  the  endless  harmonies  of 
nature.  To  this  artificial  necessity  no  merely  outward  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  art  will  ever  enable  a  man  to  submit  himself. 
Nothing  but  genius,  which  is  a  more  lively  inSpression  than 
ordinary  of  the  image  of  God  upon  our  being,  can  enable  a 
man  to  express  this  unity  in  multeity  so  as  to  touch  the 
heart :  but  when  a  man  has  genius  he  can  evolve  this  divine 
harmony  out  of  the  poorest  materials,  and  can  so  combine  things 
false  in  themselves,  that  they  shall  give  utterance  to  this  unity, 
which  is  the  fundamental  truth  of  the  universe,  spiritual  and 
natural. 

The  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  is  loaded  with  details, 
which  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  first  abused  them,  were 
gross  falsehoods,  but  which  in  their  revival  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, should  rather  be  looked  upon  as  mere  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, and  nonsense.  What  was  Roman  was  right ;  those  who 
questioned  in  thought,  and  scorned  in  practice  the  Christian 
faith,  would  have  been  horribly  scandalized  by  freethinking  in 
matters  of  antiquity ;  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Vitruvius  was 
an  article  of  the  Renaissance  creed  ;  and  the  hideous  barbarisms 
of  the  out-worn  and  perverted  civilisation  of  ancient  Rome, 
were  looked  upon  as  constituents  of  a  golden  age  of  art,  which 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  think  of  equalling,  much  less 
amending.  If  the  Renaissance  architects  sometimes  invented 
new  details,  or  combinations  of  details,  it  was  in  the  humble 
spirit  with  which  a  translator — Pope,  for  example — of  a  famous 
ancient  poet  might  venture  upon  adding  a  "  grace"  or  two  of 
his  own,  in  order  partly  to  compensate  for  his  inability  to  ex- 
press the  perfection  of  the  revered  original.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  the  remotest  suspicion  that  their  modified  transla- 
tions were  often  incomparably  superior  to  the  originals.  The 
Renaissance  architects,  in  fact,  were  not  bold  enough  to  be  as 
bad  as  the  late  Roman  architects, — just  as  our  church-builders 
are  not  bold  enough  to  be  as  good  as  the  mediaeval  architects. 
There  is  a  nightmare-ish  deformity  and  depravity  about  some  of 
the  remains  of  late  Roman  work ;  an  air  of  vast,  but  mal-appro- 
priated,  and  even  fiendish  power,  which  revolts  the  rightly  cul- 
tivated spirit,  but  simply  awes  and  intimidates  into  cowardly 
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reverence  the  mind  which  is  uninformed  of  better  things.*  To 
this  bad  eminence  the  Renaissance  architects  seldom  or  never 
attained.  The  barbarisms  which,  in  Koman  work,  were  foisted 
upon  the  eye,  as  the  first  objects  for  attention,  generally  hold  a 
subordinate  and — as  we  have  above  said — harmonized  position 
in  the  total  work  of  the  fifteenth  century  architect.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  chaotic  and  insane  get  the  upper  hand. 

A  notice  of  a  few  of  the  principal  features  of  Kenaissance 
architecture  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  and  will  enable 
him  to  give  due  credit  to  the  architects  who  could  evolve 
beauty  out  of  combinations  of  such  materials.  The  most  con- 
spicuous and  abominable  of  Renaissance  barbarisms,  is  the  system 
of  "  rustication"  and  "  rock-work,^'  so  far  as  it  is  not  strictly  and 
icholly  subordinated  to  the  exhibition  of  masonry  and  the  expres- 
sion of  power.  The  wall  is  seldom  left  plain  by  the  Renaissance 
builders.  The  junction  of  the  stones  is  generally  made  conspi- 
cuous by  cutting  away  their  edges,  or  by  roughing  the  surface, 
except  at  the  edges  where  they  join.  This  exhibition  of  the 
construction  of  the  wall  is  a  highly  valuable  and  perfectly  legiti- 
mate method  of  effect,  though  it  is  often  greatly  abused  :  but  it 
is  in  the  means  by  which  this  exhibition  is  made  that  the  great 
barbarism  of  "  rustication"  often  lies.  In  our  opinion  there  are 
only  two  legitimate  methods  of  rustication — the  stones  should 
have  their  edges  simply  chamfered  or  sunk  from  the  general 
surface ;  or  the  faces,  rough  from  the  quarry,  may  be  chiselled 
smooth  at  the  edges;  all  sorts  of  manifestly  artificial  roughing  of 
the  surface,  in  order  to  obtain  the  smooth  edge,  are  totally 
false  in  principle  and  disgusting  in  effect.  One  of  the  common- 
est of  these  artificial  roughings  is  the  veriniculated,  by  which  the 
stones  are  made  to  look  worm-eaten.  Mr.  Ruskin  vehemently 
reprobates  rustication  altogether,  but  we  can  agree  with  him 
only  in  his  rejection  of  the  kind  we  are  now  speaking  of.  As  this 
artificial  roughing  is  an  important  point,  and  hitherto  an  almost 
undebated  one,  we  will  quote  what  Mr.  Ruskin  says  about  it : — 

"  We  have  now  to  notice  another  effort  of  the  Renaissance  archi- 
tects to  adorn  the  blank  spaces  of  their  walls  by  what  is  called  Rus- 
tication. There  is  sometimes  an  obscure  trace  of  the  remains  of  an 
imitation  of  something  organic  in  this  kind  of  work.  In  some  of  the 
better  French  eighteenth  century  buildings,  it  has  a  distinctly  floral 
character,  with  a  final  degradation  of  flamboyant  leafage  ;  and  some 

'  *  Flaxman  in  one  of  his  illustrations  of  Dante's  Hell,  fills  up  the  back-ground 
with  forms  of  hellish  architecture  which  seem  to  us  to  be  peculiarly  fine  in  their 
place.  Chaos  and  insanity  seem  to  be  organized  in  the  toppling  towers,  the  wild 
battlements,  and  the  horrible  bridge.  The  feeling,  however,  is  not  new :  it  is 
merely  a  development  of  that  which  is  obtained  in  Roman  works  by  a  more  than 
usually  bold  employment  of  some  of  the  barbarisms  described  above. 
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of  our  modern  English  architects  appear  to  have  taken  the  decayed 
teeth  of  elephants  for  their  type  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  worm  casts,  nor  these  with  any  precision.  Ifit 
did,  it  would  not  bring  it  within  our  sphere  of  properly  imitative  or- 
namentation. I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  warn  the  reader  that  he 
was  not  to  copy  forms  of  refuse  or  corruption ;  and  that  while  he 
might  legitimately  take  the  worm  or  the  reptile  for  a  subject  of  imi- 
tation, he  was  not  to  study  the  worm  cast  or  coprolite.  It  is  how- 
ever, I  believe,  sometimes  supposed  that  rustication  gives  an  appear- 
ance of  solidity  to  foundation  stones.  Not  so  ;  at  least  to  any  one  who 
knows  the  look  of  a  hard  stone.  You  may,  by  rustication,  make  your 
marble  or  granite  look  like  wet  slime,  honey-combed  by  sand-eels,  or 
half-baked  tufo  covered  with  slow  exudation  of  stalactite,  or  rotten 
claystone  coated  with  concretions  of  its  own  mud,  but  not  like  the 
stones  of  which  the  hard  world  is  built.  Do  not  think  that  nature 
rusticates  her  foundations.  Smooth  sheets  of  rock,  glistening  like 
sea  waves,  that  ring  under  the  hammer  like  a  brazen  bell — that  is  her 
preparation  for  first  stories.  She  does  rusticate  sometimes ;  crumbling 
sandstones  with  their  ripple  marks  filled  with  red  mud  ;  dusty  lime- 
stones, which  the  rains  wash  into  labyrinthine  cavities  ;  spongy 
lavas,  which  the  volcano-blast  drags  hither  and  thither  in  ropy  coils 
and  bubbling  hollows ;  these  she  rusticates,  indeed,  when  she  wants 
to  make  oyster-shells  and  magnesia  of  them  ;  but  not  when  she  needs 
to  lay  her  foundations  with  them.  Then  she  seeks  the  polished  sur- 
face and  iron  heart,  not  rough  looks  and  incoherent  substance." 

The  natural  roughness  of  the  stone,  as  it  comes  from  the 
quarry,  is,  however,  a  valuable  means  of  effect,  apart  from  the 
opportunity  it  affords  for  marking  the  junctions  by  finished 
edges.  The  Renaissance  palaces  are  almost  always  built  in 
three  stories — basement,  middle,  and  attic.  The  middle  story  is 
devoted  to  the  chief  apartments,  and  is  the  part  upon  which  all 
the  splendour  of  the  classic  "  orders"  is  lavished.  The  basement 
is  carefully  expressed  as  such,  and  is  made  to  appear,  as  well  as 
to  be  a  ground  and  preparation  for  the  principal  portion  of  the 
edifice.  Strength  and  comparative  absence  of  finish  are  its  pro- 
per expressions ;  and  these  are  legitimately  obtained,  the  first  by 
deeply  chamfered  masonry,  the  last,  by  the  natural  roughness  of 
its  surface. 

The  legitimate  ends  of  rustication  being  these  and  these  only, 
it  is  obvious  that  rustication  can  be  properly  employed  only  upon 
large  and  thick  walls,  or  on  solid  masses  of  masonry.  But  the 
Renaissance  architects,  in  imitation  of  their  masters,  the  Ro- 
mans, though  they  often  employed  rustication  with  admirable 
effect  in  the  right  places,  often  also  lavished  it  in  situations  which 
converted  it  into  unmitigated  absurdity.  Columns,  the  beauty  of 
which,  as  all  must  feel,  and  as  we  proved  in  our  former  Article, 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  uninterrupted  perfection  of  the 
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outline  of  the  shaft,  were  often  rusticated  by  the  Renaissance 
builders.     Sometimes  the  frustra  of  the  shaft  are  alternately 
cubical  and  cylindrical ;  sometimes  they  are  roughed  as  if  they 
had  been  wrought  by  the  blows  of  cannon  balls  instead  of  chisels ; 
and  sometimes  both  kinds  of  enormity  are  perpetrated  in  the 
same  shaft.     The  shafts  of  the  gate  of  Burlington  House  in 
Piccadilly,  have  sheep-skins  hung  upon  their  recreant  limbs ; 
and  the  kind  of  excuse  which  the  Renaissance  architects  and 
their  followers  have  thought  sufficient  for  this  sort  of  thing,  will 
appear  from  these  words  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt,  who  is  a  great 
admirer  of  "  the  orders,"  and  of  the  ^'  good  old  times"  of  Wren 
and  Jones,  in  opposition  to  the  mediaeval  innovations  of  our  own 
days. — "  Rustics  and  rock-work  on  columns  are  rarely  justifiable, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  some  particular  picturesque  effect^  which 
demands  their  prominence  in  the  scene,  or  street  view,  as  in  the 
gateway  at  Burlington  House  in  Piccadilly — a  splendid  monu- 
ment of  the  great  talent  of  Lord  Burlington."     Now,  notwith- 
standing all  Mr.  Gwilt**s  learning,  and  his  expressed  scorn  of  the 
opinions  of  reviewers  upon  architecture,  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  same  principle  which  he  alleges  in  defence  of  the  Bur- 
lington sheep-skins,  would  justify  a  lady,  if  she  was  fond  of  at- 
tracting attention,  and  could  not  do  so  otherwise,  in  standing 
upon  her  head  in  a  ball-room.     We  fully  allow,  and  it  is  our 
present  purpose  to  attribute  to  this  manner  of  architecture,  the 
merit  of  evolving  good  out  of  evil ;  but  far  be  it  from  us  to  say, 
that  the  architects  of  this  school  are  therefore  justified  in  doing 
the  evil.    A  lie  is  a  lie,  though  it  be  the  cause  of  great  immediate 
convenience  or  pleasure ;  a  ballet-girl  is  a  ballet-girl,  though  a 
whole  opera-house  of  highly  proper  people  receive  delight  from 
that  which  is  at  once  her  grace  and  disgrace ;  and  the  Renais- 
sance architecture,  in  many  of  its  details  and  principles,  is  a  shame- 
ful perversion  of  the  truth  of  art,  none  the  less  oecause  we  can 
enjoy  its  unity  and  beauty  of  combination,  so  long  as  we  can  con- 
tinue to  forget  its  fundamental  falsehood.  And  let  us  remind  those 
who  would  advocate  the  continuance  of  this  style  for  civil  archi- 
tecture, that  it  will  become  every  day  more  and  more  impossible 
that  this  condition  of  the  enjoyment  of  Renaissance  architecture 
should  be  rightly  fulfilled  by  the  people.     So  long  as  pure  Greek 
architecture  was  to  be  found  only  in  Greece,  and  in  Stuart  and 
Revett,  the  requisite  ignorance  of  architectural  truth  might  con- 
tinue to  flourish  among  the  people.    But  now  that,  in  their  daily 
avocations,  they  pass  before  sucn  buildings  as  Inwood's  exquisite 
restoration  of  the  Erectheum  in  Euston  Square,  the  New  Bri- 
tish Museum,  and  the  Post-Office ;  and  that  every  tenth  door- 
way of  the  new  private  houses  about  London  exhibits,  however 
ill-placed,  the  purest  Greek  forms,  it  must  inevitably  come  to 
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ass  that  a  feeling  will  be  slowly  formed  which  will  be  revolted 
y  the  degenerated  types  of  those  forms  everywhere  abounding 
in  the  style  in  question ;  and  that  such  buildings  as  the  New  Club 
House  in  St.  James's  Square,  will  have  all  their  general  effects 
of  unity  and  harmony  swamped,  in  a  consciousness  of  the  want 
of  truth  in  detail.     It  seems  to  us  to  be  quite  an  unaccountable 
thing,  that  an  architect  capable  of  the  merits  of  the  building  just 
mentioned,  and  instructed  in  the  pure  styles,  should  also  be  cap- 
able of  tolerating  its  faults,  which,  however,  are  not  his,  but 
those  of  the  Renaissance  manner.  Let  us  consider  the  falsehoods 
merely  of  rustication  and  rock-work  which  are  apparent  in  this 
building,  and  for  any  one  of  which,  no  doubt,  the  architect  can 
allege  unquestionable  authority.     In  the  first   place,  the   low 
podium  or  basement,  which  rises  from  the  pavement,  is  rock 
worked  in  two  distinct  bands,  one  above  the  other ;  the  bands 
are  separated  by  a  smooth  surface,  having  no  object  besides  their 
separation ;  the  reason  of  that  separation  itself  is  a  totally  un- 
meaning difference  in  the  kind  of  rock-work  in  the  two  bands, 
one  being  worm-eaten  much  deeper  than  the  other.     The  little 
balustrades  which  surmount  this  podium  are  again  worm-eaten 
with  elaborate  art,  and  in  each  case  the  worm-eaten  surfaces  are 
sunk  below  their  frame-work  of  the  smoothed  stone,  instead  of 
rising  from  it,  as  they  must  have  done,  had  they  been  produced 
by  any  conceivable  natural  process.     Again,  the  pairs  of  shafts 
between  the  windows  are,  as  shafts,  literally  overwhelmed  and  lost, 
at  the  first  glance,  by  the  alternate  projections  and  recessions  of 
their  mass.     Their  frustra,  however,  are  all  cylindrical,  which  is  a 
step  beyond  the  barbarism  of  shafts,  formed  by  alternate  cylinders 
and  cubes  ;  for  in  these  we  are  at  liberty  to  fancy  that  the  mason 
had  not  time  to  cut  out  the  pure  shaft,  so  left  every  other  block 
untouched,  to  be  wrought  into  form  some  other  time  ;  but  there 
is  no  such  safety-valve  for  the  imagination  in  the  shafts  in  ques- 
tion, the  thick  frustra  being  as  highly  finished  as  the  thin  ones — 
indeed,  more  so,  for  their  angles  are  rounded  with  extreme  deli- 
cacy.    Furthermore,  the  alternate  frustra,  without  any  visible 
excuse,  are  of  different  deptlis  as  well  as  thickness,  and  all  the 
lines  produced  by  the  rustication  are  continued  from  the  attached 
shafts  into  the  wall-surface,  so  that  the  distinction  and  contrast 
which  ought  always  to  be  carefully  maintained,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  heightened,  between  column  and  wall,  is  almost  abol- 
ished ;  and  the  diverse  thickness  of  masonry,  as  marked  by  the 
rustication,  being  not  diverse  enough  to  be  distinguished  at 
once,  the  whole  basement  story  wears  an  appearance  of  uncer- 
tainty and  elaborate  waste  of  labour  most  painful  to  an  eye 
accustomed  to  the  perfect  and  immediate  intelligibility  of  Greek 
forms.     Finally,  the  vertical  slips  of  masonry  between  the  win- 
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dows  of  the  basement  story  are  capped  with  the  delicate  Greek 
antaB-mouldings,  (see  our  former  analysis  of  Greek  architecture,) 
the  original  significance  of  which  is  quite  abolished  by  the  deep 
rustications  below  them,  and  by  the  destruction  by  rustication 
of  the  columnar  character  in  the  neighbouring  shafts,  with  the 
moulded  capitals  of  which,  in  Greek  architecture,  the  antaa-cap- 
pings  are  exquisitely  calculated  to  contrast.    Now,  we  doubt  not 
that  the  architect  had  very  good  reasons  for  every  one  of  all 
these,  and  many  other  unveracities  which  we  could  point  out  in 
this  building :  all  we  maintain  is,  that  very  much  better  reasons 
may  be  alleged  against  them ;  and  that  very  much  better  reasons 
are  alleged  against  them  in  the  simple  presence,  on  the  other 
side  of  Pall  Mall,  of  the  Reform  Club,  a  building,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  nobility ;  indeed,  in  the  whole 
range  of  Renaissance  art  we  know  of  no  fafade  so  void  of  offence 
against  architectural   truth — not  even   that  of  the  Pandolfini 
Palace  at  Florence,  in  which- the  pediments  of  the  windows, 
according  to  the  most  prevalent  Renaissance  practice,  are  alter- 
nately round  and  angular,  without  any  excuse  in  the  world  but 
the  love  of  variety.     Now  variety  ought  never  to  be,  or  at  least 
seem  to  be,  a  primary  object  of  even  the  slightest  detail.     The 
variety  of  the  Renaissance  compared  to  that  of  the  Greek  archi- 
tecture, is  like  the  variety  of  nonsense  verses  beside  that  of  the 
verses  of  "  Comus "  or  the  "  Princess."     In  the  Reform  Club 
Renaissance  forms  are  subdued  to  an  almost  Greek  degree  of 
purity,  so  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Renais- 
sance school  at  all — for  the  faults  of  this  style  of  art  may  be 
almost  said  to  constitute  its  principles. 

The  Renaissance  architects  generally  made  a  great  display 
of  construction  in  the  heads  of  apertures.  The  key-stone,  in 
particular,  was  emphasized  in  various  ways.  Mr.  Ruskin,  whose 
profound  hatred  of  the  falsehoods  of  the  style  has  not  allowed 
nim  to  give  the  praise  which  we  think  is  due  to  some  of  its 
characteristics,  objects  that  in  an  arch  "  one  voussoir  is  as  much 
a  key-stone  as  another;"  whence  it  would  follow  that  the  central 
stone  has  no  claim  to  be  more  strongly  expressed  than  the  other 
stones.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  and  our  old  associations 
concerning,  and  figures  of  speech  deduced  from,  the  key-stone 
are  perfectly  correct.  In  a  semicircular  arch,  for  example,  if 
constructed  of  many  stones,  the  first  two  or  three,  or  more,  on 
each  side  will  stand  of  themselves,  as  we  may  sometimes  see  in 
ruined  archways ;  there  is  less  of  this  simple  support  in  every 
succeeding  stone  towards  the  centre,  where  the  key-stone  is 
suspended  over  clear  vacuity  by  its  own  weight,  which  prevents 
it  from  being  pushed  out  of  its  place  upwards  by  the  tendency 
of  the  stones  on  either  side  to  fall  in.     It  is  evident,  there- 
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fore,  that  not  only  is  the  central  voussoir  constructively  distin- 
guished from  all  the  rest,  but  that  each  pair  of  the  other  voussoirs 
diflFers  from  every  other  pair  in  the  degree  to  which  the  key-stone 
character  is  shared  by  it,  the  pair  next  to  the  key-stone  exercis- 
ing more  resistance,  and  also  demanding  more  support,  than  the 
next  pair,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  the 
Kenaissanee  architecture  are  obtained  by  simply  expressing  this 

Erinciple.  A  common  method  of  doing  so,  where  the  aperture- 
ead  consisted  of  only  a  few  blocks,  was  to  increase  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  block  in  all  directions  as  it  approached  the  key-stone, 
which  was  broader,  deeper,  and  more  projecting  than  any  of  the 
other  stones.*  The  fondness  of  the  Roman  and  Renaissance 
builders  for  the  forcible  expression  of  the  masonry  of  the  heads 
of  apertures  led  them  into  several  abuses.  No  doubt  the  de- 
coration of  the  key-stones,  with  carved  heads  and  other  devices, 
was  intended  to  heighten  their  architectural  significance;  but,  if 
we  mistake  not,  such  decorations  have  quite  an  opposite  effect. 
A  difference  in  kind  seldom  serves  with  good  effect  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  difference  in  degree.  Another  abuse,  which  arose 
from  the  fondness  for  exhibited  masonry,  was  the  formation  of 
the  heads  of  apertures  in  arches,  or,  if  horizontal,  in  several 
blocks  put  together  upon  the  principle  of  the  arch,  when  the 
aperture  might  have  been  covered  by  a  single  horizontal  lintel. 
This  practice  is  particularly  unjustifiable  when,  as  in  the  base- 
ment of  Palladio's  Palazzo  Thiene  at  Vicenza,  there  are  stones 
to  be  seen  in  the  wall  which  would  have  done  very  well  in  the 
place  of  the  expensive  and  elaborate  composed  lintels  that  at 

f)resent  crown  the  apertures.  This  same  basement  exhibits  a 
iirther  abuse  of  the  principle  in  question ;  the  line  of  horizontal 
voussoirs,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  obviously  fitted  for 
discharging  superincumbent  weight,  but  this  operation  is  per- 
formed by  an  equally  strongly  expressed  arch,  which  surmounts 
and  renders  meaningless  the  horizontal  member.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  first  condition  of  beauty  in  displayed  construction  is, 
that  the  construction  be  useful.  A  very  gross  form  of  this 
species  of  abuse  is  the  juxtaposition  and  confusion  of  the  lintel 
and  the  voussoir  system  m  one  and  the  same  horizontal  aperture 
head ;  as  in  the  principal  windows  of  the  before-mentioned  Pa- 
lazzo Thiene,  and  in  the  basement  windows  of  L.  da  Sigoli's 
Renuccini  Palace  at  Florence.  Another  temptation  into  which 
the  Renaissance  architects  fell,  through  their  desire  to  make  the 


*  At  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle  of  Somerset  House  there  is  a  curious  and 
pleasing  accidental  increase  of  conspicuity  given  to  the  key-stones  by  the  light- 
ness of  their  colour,  produced  by  their  greater  exposure  to  the  weather  on  account 
of  their  projection. 
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most  of  this  means  of  eflPect,  was  that  of  introducing  arches  where 
arches  were  not  required.     When  the  arch  is  not  the  prevailing 
form  of  the  heads  of  apertures,  its  admission  is  excusable  only 
when  the  aperture  is  too  broad  for  a  straight  lintel;   but  in 
Renaissance  buildings  we  often  find  some  of  the  apertures  in  a 
fafade  arched,  and  others  of  the  same  width  horizontal,  there 
being  no  better  excuse  for  the  difference  than  the  already  de- 
nounced itching  for  an  inexpressive  variety.     It  may  further  be 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  a  style  of  architecture  derived  from 
the  Greek,  of  which  the  artistic  life  was  based  upon  little  more 
than   a  decorative  ostentation  of  the  horizontal  construction, 
arches  are  always  bad  unless  they  bear  their  apology  upon  their 
faces,  that  is  to  say,  unless  they  cover  apertures  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  cover  horizontally.    Small  arches  in  a  Renaissance 
edifice  built  of  large  stones  are  inexcusable.     The  pointed  arch, 
in  Gothic  architecture,  depends  for  its  justification  upon  another 
principle  than  that  of  constructive  utility,  and  it  may  be  as  small 
as  the  architect  chooses  without  loss  of  significance.    This  is  true 
also  of  the  semicircular  arch  in  Lombard  architecture,  partly  by 
reason  of  the  greater  boldness  with  which  the  Lombard  archi- 
tects claimed  it  as  a  decorative  feature,  partly  on  account  of  the 
absence,  in  this  style,  of  the  principle  of  exhibited  masonry,  and 
the  consequent  non-expression  of  the  constructive  utility  of  the 
arch. 

The  Renaissance  architects  frequently  and  legitimately  em- 
ployed the  principle  of  rustication  to  express  additional  strength 
m  the  quoins  of  their  edifices.  The  Pandolfini  Palace  affords  a 
beautiful  example  of  this  application  of  the  principle ;  but  in 
other  instances  we  find  it  applied  in  a  trifling  and  extravagant 
manner.  The  dados,  for  example,  of  the  pedestals  to  some  of 
Palladio's  columns  are  bound  at  the  corners  with  massive,  deeply 
rusticated,  and  rock-worked  blocks.  For  a  very  absurd  instance 
of  this  kind  of  abuse,  though  in  a  different  style  of  architecture, 
w^e  refer  our  readers  to  the  new  Law  Buildings  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  where  the  ashlar  work,  which  strengthens  the  tower,  is 
carried  up,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  into  the  shallow  battle- 
ments that  surmount  it.*  We  have  already  observed,  that  per- 
fect simplicity  and  intelligibility  are  essential  conditions  of  good 
rustication.  When  the  face  of  a  block  has  more  than  four  sides 
to  it,  there  is  danger  of  the  construction  becoming  obscure ;  but 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  faces  of  the  stones  between  the  window 

*  We  would  not  be  understood  to  find  fault  with  this  mass  of  building  upon  the 
whole.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  one  of  the  most  promising  efforts  of  modern 
architecture.  It  is  a  real  ornament  to  London,  and  one  which  will  never  have  its 
attractiveness  much  impaired  by  the  spread  of  architectural  knowledge  among  the 
people. 
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heads  of  the  Palazzo  Gondi  at  Florence,  each  of  which  has  foar- 
teen  sides  I  The  basement  rustication  of  this  palace  is,  however, 
very  fine :  a  very  remarkable  expression  is  obtained  in  it  by 
variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  courses  of  stone,  according  to 
their  position,  but  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  its 
analysis. 

In  estimating  the  propriety  of  the  Renaissance  basement-rus- 
tication, and  in  transferring  the  system  to  modern  edifices, 
builders  have  too  often  forgotten  that  the  edifices  of  the  Renais- 
sance which  were  most  boldly  rusticated,  were  justified  in  their 
expression  of  vast  power  in  the  wall,  by  the  necessity  of  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  residence  and  fortress.  The  rustication  of 
the  Pitti  and  Strozzi  Palaces  in  Florence  would  be  absurd  in  a 
modern  dwelling-house.     The  architect  of  Newgate  Prison  was 

Siuite  right,  however,  in  boldly  rusticating  his  wall,  and  in  yet 
urther  emphasizing  its  power  by  shewing  that  it  could  further 
afibrd  to  have  niches  excavated  in  its  thickness.  Deep  rustica- 
tion is  not  rightly  admissible  into  any  but  the  basement  story, 
unless  the  building  is  intended  for  a  fortress.  Slight  rustication, 
particularly  that  in  which  only  the  /wrizontal  junctions  of  the 
stones  are  visible,  is,  however,  extremely  valuable  in  the  princi- 
pal story  when  columns  occur  in  it.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
principle  upon  which  rustication  acts  in  this  position,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  our  former  analysis  of  the  Greek  Temple 
architecture. 

We  might  fill  the  rest  of  our  space  with  other  rules  and  inter- 
esting instances  of  good  and  bad  rustication ;  but  valuable  and 
new  as  the  investigation  would  be,  we  must  say  no  more  about 
it  here.  We  have  said  enough  to  make  hundreds  of  wall  sur- 
faces interesting  to  the  general  reader,  which  were  never  inter- 
esting to  him  before ;  and  if  any  student  wishes  to  pursue  the 
subject  further,  he  cannot  do  better  than  study  it  firom  the  very 
full  and  satisfactory  series  of  engravings  which  have  appeared 
from  the  edifices  and  designs  of  Palladio, — the  purest,  oy  the 
way,  of  all  the  Renaissance  architects ;  for  though  he  abandons 
the  essentially  constructive,  with  its  characteristic  omamenta^ 
tion,  and  is  well  satisfied  if  his  decorations  have  a  faint  reminis- 
cence of  constructive  meaning,  yet  there  is  not  much  utter  non- 
sense— like  triglyphs  supporting  balconies — in  his  works.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  expression  in  his  edifices,  which,  with  regard 
to  the  constructive  element,  is  inadequate  or  extravagant ;  but 
this  inadequacy  and  extravagance  are  commonly  sacrifices  of  one 
kind  of  excellence  to  another.  The  excellence  sacrificed,  is,  we 
repeat,  the  excellence  of  truth ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  in  art  as 
in  morals  such  evil  ought  not  to  be  done,  however  great  an 
amount  of  good  may  appear  to  result  from  it. 
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All  that  we  have  said  of  the  "  orders"  as  employed  and  spoiled 
by  the  Romans  is  true  of  them  as  they  appear  in  Renaissance 
buildings.  A  few  timid  alterations  were  ventured  upon  ;  and 
most  of  the  great  architects  had  "  orders"  called  after  their 
names,  the  main  distinction  of  these  from  any  other  orders 
being,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  no  more  than  an  entirely 
arbitrary  regulation  of  the  proportions  of  member  to  member, 
the  members  themselves  being,  for  the  most  part,  equally  ar- 
bitrarily chosen  and  unnecessary.  "  Vignola's  Tuscan,**'  for 
example,  is  a  bald  Doric,  totally  without  any  distinctive  charac- 
ter, save  that  of  baldness.  The  omission  of  triglyphs  makes  the 
separation  of  architrave  and  frieze  unmeaning ;  the  astragal,  on 
the  neck  of  the  shafts,  if  it  suggests  anything,  suggests  weakness ; 
the  fillet  above  the  abacus,  and  the  filletless  ovolo  that  crowns 
the  cornice,  are  sheer  nonsense,  the  fillet  being  a  separating  mem- 
ber where  there  is  no  separation  operated,  the  ovolo*  being  a 
supporting  member  when  there  is  nothing  to  support.  The  rigid 
and  fixed  proportional  systems,  of  which  the  Greeks  knew  no- 
thing, were,  as  we  have  said,  arbitrary,  and  not  founded  upon 
the  only  right  basis,  namely,  the  expression  of  the  due  propor- 
tion of  power  of  support  to  power  of  gravitation. 

Some  of  the  best  features  of  Renaissance  architecture  are  its 
cornices.  The  Reform  Club  is  a  fine  imitation  of  one  of  the  finest 
examples.  A  conspicuous  cornice  like  this  is  particularly  neces- 
sary where  the  "  orders"  are  not  used  in  the  fa9ade,  and  where 
consequently  the  wall  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  capacity  for 
supporting  great  weight,  as  well  as  for  enclosing.  Seen  from 
the  east  corner  of  St.  James's  Square,  the  effect  of  the  noble  sweep 
of  the  wall,  the  ridged  and  massy  roof,  and  the  powerful  cornice 
which  operates  their  junction,  is  one  of  the  finest  architectural 
sights  in  London. 

The  windows  of  the  Renaissance  style  have  commonly  had 
the  architect's  best  skill  devoted  to  them ;  and  in  many  cases, 
with  fine  eflFect.  Their  peculiar  decoration  generally  had  the 
good  efiect  of  either  denying  or  diverting  the  mind  from  the  idea 
that  the  wall  was  weakened  by  them.  The  Greeks,  in  the  few 
examples  of  their  fenestration  which  remain  to  us,  contented 
themselves  with  an  extremely  simple  and  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment, consisting  merely  in  the  inclination  towards  one  another 
of  the  single  stones  which  constituted  the  sides,  and  which,  to- 
gether with  the  lintel  that  projected  a  little  way  beyond  them. 


*  In  Greek  architecture  the  ovolo  always  bears  a  thin  slab — sometimes  erro- 
neously called  a  fillet,  the  weight  of  which,  as  indicated  by  tlie  strong  supporting 
curve  of  the  ovolo,  is  transferred  by  the  mind  to  every  equal  thickness  of  stone  in 
the  whole  entablature  beneath. 
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of  our  modern  English  architects  appear  to  have  taken  the  decayed 
teeth  of  elephants  for  their  type  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  worm  casts,  nor  these  with  any  precision.  Ifit 
did,  it  would  not  bring  it  within  our  sphere  of  properly  imitative  or- 
namentation. I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  warn  the  reader  that  he 
was  not  to  copy  forms  of  refuse  or  corruption ;  and  that  while  he 
might  legitimately  take  the  worm  or  the  reptile  for  a  subject  of  imi- 
tation, he  was  not  to  study  the  worm  cast  or  coprolite.  It  is  how- 
ever, I  believe,  sometimes  supposed  that  rustication  gives  an  appear- 
ance of  solidity  to  foundation  stones.  Not  so  ;  at  least  to  any  one  who 
knows  the  look  of  a  hard  stone.  You  may,  by  rustication,  make  your 
marble  or  granite  look  like  wet  slime,  honey-combed  by  sand-eels,  or 
half-baked  tufo  covered  with  slow  exudation  of  stalactite,  or  rotten 
claystone  coated  with  concretions  of  its  own  mud,  but  not  like  the 
stones  of  which  the  hard  world  is  built.  Do  not  think  that  nature 
rusticates  her  foundations.  Smooth  sheets  of  rock,  glistening  like 
sea  waves,  that  ring  under  the  hammer  like  a  brazen  bell — that  is  her 
preparation  for  first  stories.  She  does  rusticate  sometimes ;  crumbling 
sandstones  with  their  ripple  marks  filled  with  red  mud  ;  dusty  lime- 
stones, which  the  rains  wash  into  labyrinthine  cavities  ;  spongy 
lavas,  which  the  volcano-blast  drags  hither  and  thither  in  ropy  coils 
and  bubbling  hollows ;  these  she  rusticates,  indeed,  when  she  wants 
to  make  oyster-shells  and  magnesia  of  them  ;  but  not  when  she  needs 
to  lay  her  foundations  with  them.  Then  she  seeks  the  polished  sur- 
face and  iron  heart,  not  rough  looks  and  incoherent  substance." 

The  natural  roughness  of  the  stone,  as  it  comes  from  the 
quarry,  is,  however,  a  valuable  means  of  effect,  apart  from  the 
opportunity  it  affords  for  marking  the  junctions  by  finished 
edges.  The  Renaissance  palaces  are  almost  always  built  in 
three  stories — basement,  middle,  and  attic.  The  middle  story  is 
devoted  to  the  chief  apartments,  and  is  the  part  upon  which  all 
the  splendour  of  the  classic  "  orders"  is  lavisned.  The  basement 
is  carefully  expressed  as  such,  and  is  made  to  appear,  as  well  as 
to  be  a  ground  and  preparation  for  the  principal  portion  of  the 
edifice.  Strength  and  comparative  absence  of  finish  are  its  pro- 
per expressions ;  and  these  are  legitimately  obtained,  the  first  by 
deeply  chamfered  masonry,  the  last,  by  the  natural  roughness  of 
its  surface. 

The  legitimate  ends  of  rustication  being  these  and  these  only, 
it  is  obvious  that  rustication  can  be  properly  employed  only  upon 
large  and  thick  walls,  or  on  solid  masses  of  masonry.  But  the 
Renaissance  architects,  in  imitation  of  their  masters,  the  Ro- 
mans, though  they  often  employed  rustication  with  admirable 
effect  in  the  right  places,  often  also  lavished  it  in  situations  which 
converted  it  into  unmitigated  absurdity.  Columns,  the  beauty  of 
which,  as  all  must  feel,  and  as  we  proved  in  our  former  Article, 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  uninterrupted  perfection  of  the 
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sides ;  but  we  hope  that  we  are  not  biassed  by  party-spirit  in 
siding  chiefly  with  the  amateurs.     Of  the  two  kinds  of  mistake, 
the  most  fatal,  though  not  the  most  foolish,  is  that  which  is  made 
by  the  architects.     Knowing  what  great  and  numerous  diflScul- 
ties  have  to  be  overcome,  and  being,  for  the  most  part,  without 
the  genius  to  add  to  the  builder's  art  of  overcoming  constructive 
diflSculties,  the  architect's  art — not  of  hiding  those  difficulties, 
but — of  making  an  advantage  and  boast  of  them,  by  making 
them  the  root  and  meaning  of  new  and  unique  architectural 
character,  the  professor  angrily  rejects  all  non-professional  criti- 
cism, not  only  of  matters  of  internal  distribution,  of  which,  of 
course,  he  is  generally  the  best  judge,  but  also  of  architectural 
effects,  of  which  we  humbly  opine  that  every  one  with  natural 
good  taste  and  a  moderate  amount  of  instruction,  is  likely  to  be 
as  competent  a  judge  as  himself.     He  would  have  uninitiated 
people,  however,  to  believe  that  it  is  a  prodigious  instance  of 
presumption  in  them  to  pretend  to  know  whether  the  facade, 
which  foists  itself  daily  upon  their  sight,  and  whose  prosperity, 
if  prosperity  it  have,  must  be  in  the  eye  of  the  daily  spectator,  is 
good  for  anything  or  not :  and  the  uninitiated,  in  fact,  have  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  hear  works,  from  which  they  receive  no 
pleasure,  called  architectural,  that  they  have,  for  the  most  part, 
come  to  discredit  their  own  capacity,  and  have  very  naturally 
contracted  a  profound  indifference  towards  an  art  which  seems  to 
be  without  a  message  to  themselves, — which,  instead  of  fulfilling 
its  right  errand,  as  incomparably  the  most  popular  of  the  fine 
arts,  has  come  to  be  considered  by  its  professors  as  being  scarcely 
less  esoteric  in  its  artistic  than  in  its  constructive  departments. 
The  present  indifference  of  the  people  about  architecture  is,  in 
itself,  an  excellent  negative  symptom  of  their  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ing it ;  and  they  would  probably  be  not  slow  to  exhibit  this  ca- 
Eacity   positively,  should  there  arise  amongst  us  many  of  the 
etter  kind  of  buildings,  having  even  the  qualified  merits  of  some 
few  by  which  London  has  been  recently  adorned. 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  "  Italian-Pointed  "  style  to  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  succeeded  in  attracting  a  wide  and  deep  interest. 
Mr.  Ruskin  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  style,  as  displayed  in 
the  Venetian  palaces,  especially  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  is  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  art  of  architecture.  And  he  is  perhaps 
right,  as  far  as  regards  metropolitan  palatial  architecture,  but, 
we  think,  no  further. 

The  church  architect  cannot  serve  two  principles  without 
miserable  failure;  but  the  house  architect  may  and  perhaps 
ought.  The  Egyptian  principle  was  a  good  one  for  Egypt ;  the 
Greek  principle  was  a  good  one  for  Greece ;  the  Romano-By- 
zantine or  Lombard  was  a  good  one  too ;  the  pointed  Gothic  the 
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mirable  to  contemplate  of  all  the  perfections  of  God ;  and  we 
think  that  Mr.  Euskin  has  not  given  the  fitmous  painters  and 
architects  of  the  period  in  question,  sufficient  credit  for  its  sym- 
bolization  in  their  works.  The  moderation  which  results  from 
the  artificial  necessity  of  every  one  of  innumerable  details^ 
assuming,  remembering,  and  working  in  concert  with  all  the 
rest,  ravishes  the  heart  with  a  joy  far  greater  than  any  that  is  to 
be  obtained  from  our  wretchedly  imperfect  means  of  trans- 
ferring literally  upon  stone  or  canvass,  the  endless  harmonies  of 
nature.  To  this  artificial  necessity  no  merely  outward  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  art  will  ever  enable  a  man  to  submit  himself. 
Nothing  but  genius,  which  is  a  more  lively  irilpression  than 
ordinary  of  the  image  of  God  upon  our  being,  can  enable  a 
man  to  express  this  unity  in  multeity  so  as  to  touch  the 
heart :  but  when  a  man  has  genius  he  can  evolve  this  divine 
harmony  out  of  the  poorest  materials,  and  can  so  combine  things 
false  in  themselves,  that  they  shall  give  utterance  to  this  unity, 
which  is  the  fundamental  truth  of  the  universe,  spiritual  and 
natural. 

The  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  is  loaded  with  details, 
which  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  first  abused  them,  were 
gross  falsehoods,  but  which  in  their  revival  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, should  rather  be  looked  upon  as  mere  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, and  nonsense.  What  was  Roman  was  right ;  those  who 
S[uestioned  in  thought,  and  scorned  in  practice  the  Christian 
iaith,  would  have  been  horribly  scandalized  by  freethinking  in 
matters  of  antiquity ;  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Vitruvius  was 
an  article  of  the  Renaissance  creed ;  and  the  hideous  barbarisms 
of  the  out-worn  and  perverted  civilisation  of  ancient  Rome, 
were  looked  upon  as  constituents  of  a  golden  age  of  art,  which 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  think  of  equalling,  much  less 
amending.  If  the  Renaissance  architects  sometimes  invented 
new  details,  or  combinations  of  details,  it  was  in  the  humble 
spirit  with  which  a  translator — Pope,  for  example— of  a  famous 
ancient  poet  might  venture  upon  adding  a  "  grace"  or  two  of 
his  own,  in  order  partly  to  compensate  for  his  inability  to  ex- 
press the  perfection  of  the  revered  original.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  the  remotest  suspicion  that  their  modified  transla- 
tions were  often  incomparably  superior  to  the  originals.  The 
Renaissance  architects,  m  fact,  were  not  bold  enough  to  be  as 
bad  as  the  late  Roman  architects, — just  as  our  church-builders 
are  not  bold  enough  to  be  as  good  as  the  mediaeval  architects. 
There  is  a  nightmare-ish  deformity  and  depravity  about  some  of 
the  remains  of  late  Roman  work ;  an  air  of  vast,  but  mal-appro- 
priated,  and  even  fiendish  power,  which  revolts  the  rightly  cul- 
tivated spirit,  but  simply  awes  and  intimidates  into  cowardly 
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public  buildings,  as  exchanges,  museums,  banks,  clubs,  in  which 
a  few  large  apartments  only  are  necessary,  and  a  certain  osten- 
tation commendable,  the  Venetian  Gothic  is  unequalled;  and 
we  hope  that  before  long,  it  will  have  wholly  superseded  the 
quasi-classical  and  totally  anti-national  Renaissance  in  our  great 
towns.  Renaissance  forms,  should  they  be  employed  by  us  to 
the  end  of  time,  will  always  be  felt  to  be  repulsively  foreign ; 
whereas  the  facade  of  the  ducal  palace  or  the  !ralazzo  Foscari,  if 
transferred  unaltered  from  Venice  to  Pall  Mall,  would  be  at  once 
accepted  by  us  as  native  to  our  feelings,  educated  as  we  have 
been  to  regard  every  moulding,  cusp,  arch,  and  leafy  capital  as 
almost  a  part  of  our  ancient  worship.  This  transference  mighty 
moreover,  be  made  without  the  least  alteration  in  the  system  of 
internal  distribution  at  present  adopted  in  such  buildings  as  the 
Reform  and  Athenaeum  Clubs. 

A  very  common  feature  of  the  Italian  palatial  Gothic  is  an 
open  arcade  in  the  place,  or  in  advance  of  the  apartments  on  the 
ground-floor.  This,  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristics of  the  style^  is  that  also  which  qualifies  it  beyond  all 
other  styles  for  a  shop-architecture.  An  open  basement  and 
closed  upper  stories  are  conditions  which  no  architecture  besides 
the  Italian  Gothic  and  the  Arabian  was  ever  gracefully  fulfilled : 
now  these  are  the  primary  conditions  of  a  good  shop  architecture. 
How  far  our  present  shop  architecture,  consisting  generally  of  a 
load  of  Renaissance  masonry  superimposed — not  on  a  powerfully 
expressed  basement  of  rusticated  blocks,  but — on  two  or  three 
square  sheets  of  invisible  plate-glass,  fulfils  these  conditions, 
must  be  tolerably  manifest  to  any  who  have  thought  one  mo- 
ment about  the  matter.  In  "  New  Oxford  Street''  five  or  six 
costly  experiments  in  shop  architecture  have  been  tried ;  all  of 
them  utter  failures  in  fundamental  constructive  good  sense  ex- 
cept one,  in  which  the  open  arcade  has  been  adopted,  and  this 
one,  though  thus  far  right,  is  hideously  ugly,  because  there  is 
no  expressed  relation  whatever  between  the  form  and  strength  of 
the  arcade  and  the  forms  and  weights  of  the  mass  which  it  sup- 
ports. The  principal  fafade  of  the  Doge'^s  palace  might  have 
been  substituted  with  splendid  eflect,  almost  without  alteration, 
and  with  far  less  expense,  in  the  place  of  this  or  any  of  the  other 
four  or  five  rows  of  houses  in  question. 

The  basement  arcade,  however,  is  not  an  essential  feature,  and 
therefore  this  style  of  architecture  is  just  as  well  fitted  for  rows 
of  private  houses  as  for  rows  of  shops.  It  admits  of  uniformity 
or  of  infinite  variety  in  the  decoration  of  apertures.  A  whole 
street  may  have  every  window  alike,  or  every  window  in  the 
same  house  may  be  unique  in  its  ornamentation,  as  in  the  exqui- 
site Palazzo  Publico  at  Piacenza. 
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of  our  modern  English  architects  appear  to  have  taken  the  decayed 
teeth  of  elephants  for  their  type  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  worm  casts,  nor  these  with  any  precision.  Ifit 
did,  it  would  not  bring  it  within  our  sphere  of  properly  imitative  or- 
namentation. I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  warn  the  reader  that  he 
was  not  to  copy  forms  of  refuse  or  corruption ;  and  that  while  he 
might  legitimately  take  the  worm  or  the  reptile  for  a  subject  of  imi- 
tation, he  was  not  to  study  the  worm  cast  or  coprolite.  It  is  how- 
ever, I  believe,  sometimes  supposed  that  rustication  gives  an  appear- 
ance of  solidity  to  foundation  stones.  Not  so ;  at  least  to  any  one  who 
knows  the  look  of  a  hard  stone.  You  may,  by  rustication,  make  your 
marble  or  granite  look  like  wet  slime,  honey-combed  by  sand-eels,  or 
half-baked  tufo  covered  with  slow  exudation  of  stalactite,  or  rotten 
claystone  coated  with  concretions  of  its  own  mud,  but  not  like  the 
stones  of  which  the  hard  world  is  built  Do  not  think  that  nature 
rusticates  her  foundations.  Smooth  sheets  of  rock,  glistening  like 
sea  waves,  that  ring  under  the  hammer  like  a  brazen  bell — that  is  her 
preparation  for  first  stories.  She  does  rusticate  sometimes ;  crumbling 
sandstones  with  their  ripple  marks  filled  with  red  mud  ;  dusty  lime- 
stones, which  the  rains  wash  into  labyrinthine  cavities  ;  spongy 
lavas,  which  the  volcano-blast  drags  hither  and  thither  in  ropy  coils 
and  bubbling  hollows ;  these  she  rusticates,  indeed,  when  she  wants 
to  make  oyster-shells  and  magnesia  of  them  ;  but  not  when  she  needs 
to  lay  her  foundations  with  them.  Then  she  seeks  the  polished  sur- 
face and  iron  heart,  not  rough  looks  and  incoherent  substance." 

The  natural  roughness  of  the  stone,  as  it  comes  from  the 
quarry,  is,  however,  a  valuable  means  of  effect,  apart  from  the 
opportunity  it  affords  for  marking  the  junctions  by  finished 
edges.  The  Kenaissance  palaces  are  almost  always  built  in 
three  stories — basement,  middle,  and  attic.  The  middle  story  is 
devoted  to  the  chief  apartments,  and  is  the  part  upon  which  all 
the  splendour  of  the  classic  "  orders"  is  lavisned.  The  basement 
is  carefully  expressed  as  such,  and  is  made  to  appear,  as  well  as 
to  be  a  ground  and  preparation  for  the  principal  portion  of  the 
edifice.  Strength  and  comparative  absence  of  finish  are  its  pro- 
per expressions ;  and  these  are  legitimately  obtained,  the  first  by 
deeply  chamfered  masonry,  the  last,  by  the  natural  roughness  of 
its  surface. 

The  legitimate  ends  of  rustication  being  these  and  these  only, 
it  is  obvious  that  rustication  can  be  properly  employed  only  upon 
large  and  thick  walls,  or  on  solid  masses  of  masonry.  But  the 
Renaissance  architects,  in  imitation  of  their  masters,  the  Ro- 
mans, though  they  often  employed  rustication  with  admirable 
effect  in  the  right  places,  often  also  lavished  it  in  situations  which 
converted  it  into  unmitigated  absurdity.  Columns,  the  beauty  of 
which,  as  all  must  feel,  and  as  we  proved  in  our  former  Article, 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  uninterrupted  perfection  of  the 
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size,  are  excellently  suited  for  a  northern  climate ;  and  the  bril- 
liant upper  termination  of  the  wall,  being  the  principal  decora- 
tion of  the  building,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a  position  far 
removed  from  the  causes  which  could  distract  the  attention 
from  the  beauties  of  the  basement,  might  be  executed,  according 
to  the  fancy  or  the  funds  of  the  proprietor,  with  almost  any 
amount  of  labour  and  expense.  The  poorest  man  would  find 
this  style  the  cheapest  of  all  decorated  styles,  and  the  richest 
might  lavish  his  money  upon  it  without  limit,  and  with  a  thou- 
sand times  the  effect  which  he  obtains  by  wasting  it  upon  plas- 
ter, columns,  pediments,  entablatures^  friezes^  and  the  rest  of 
the  Renaissance  frippery. 

But  all  the  characteristics  which  tend  to  qualify  the  Italian- 
pointed  style  for  civil  purposes,  almost  in  the  same  proportion 
tend  to  disqualify  it  for  churches.  Mr.  Gaily  Knight  writes, — 
"  In  Italy,  if  the  vertical  principle  was  adopted,  the  horizontal 
was  not  discarded,  and  the  latter  was  a  constant  check  on  the 
tendencies  of  the  former.  The  Italian  architects,  obeying  their 
employers,  but  obeying  with  reluctance,  never  acquainted  them- 
selves with  the  rules,  the  proportions  and  arrangements,  through 
which  the  northern  architects  produced  successful  results.  They 
worked  at  random,  and,  consequently,  made  mistakes.  They 
consented  to  imitate,  but  they  sought  no  more,  and  neither 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  original,  nor  struck  out  new  paths  of 
their  own.*"  This  appears  to  us  to  be  an  injustice  to  Italian- 
pointed  architecture  in  general.  Its  deviation  from  the  nor- 
thern style  is  too  wide  to  have  arisen  from  ignorance.  In  almost 
all  examples  there  is  a  manifest  attempt  to  reconcile  conflicting 
principles, — an  attempt  which  could  not  have  been  made  with- 
out acquaintance  with  those  principles ;  and,  in  some  few  cases, 
pre-eminently  in  Giotto's  celebrated  Campanile  at  Florence, 
those  principles  are  reconciled  with  the  profoundest  art.  These 
last  cases,  though  extremely  few,  alone  can  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  examples  of  true  Italian-pointed.  An  enumeration 
and  analysis  of  the  means  by  which  the  different  principles  are 
reconciled  in  these  examples,  would  leave  us  no  room  to  remark 
upon  a  style  of  incomparably  more  importance  to  us  than  the 
Italian-pointed  ecclesiastical,  namely,  our  own  late  "Tudor" 
style,  which  is  another  species  of  secularized  Gothic. 

Of  this  style  there  are  various  shades ;  we  shall  remark  only 
upon  the  most  striking  general  characteristics.  It  is  an  essentially 
Northern,  and  even  an  essentially  English  style ;  it  is  so  admir- 
ably and  unconsciously  expressive  of  our  national  feelings  of  in- 
dependence and  love  of  comfort^  that  it  can  never  be  out  of  date. 
The  principal  fafade  is  the  consideration  to  which,  in  all  other 
styles,  the  various  members  of  an  edifice  are  subordinated ;  but 
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the  comfortable  hearth  seems  to  be  the  centre  about  which  all 
the  parts  of  the  Tudor  palace^  or  the  Elizabethan  mansion,  are 

Fathered,  and  from  which  th^  derive  their  cheerful  life.  Mr. 
oseph  Gwilt  writes, — "  The  Elizabethan,  or  as  some  have  per- 
haps more  properly  called  it,  the  last  Tudor  style,  is  an  imper- 
fectly understood  adaptation  of  classic  forms  to  the  habits  of  its 
day  in  this  country.  It  is  full  of  redundant  and  unmeaning 
ornament,  creating  a  restless  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator, which,  in  the  cinque-cento  work,  the  Renaissance  of 
Italy,  was  in  some  "degree  atoned  for  by  excellence  of  design, 
by  exquisite  execution  of  the  subject,  and  by  a  refinement  in 
the  forms,  which  some  of  the  first  artists  the  world  ever  saw 
gave  to  its  productions.  In  Italy  the  orders  almost  instantane- 
ously rose  in  their  proper  proportions,  soon  leaving  nothing  to 
be  desired ;  but  in  England  they  were  for  a  long  time  engrafted 
upon  Gothic  plans  and  forms,  producing  nothing  but  hetero- 
geneous masses  of  absurdity."  Such  we  believe  to  be  a  common 
opinion^  it  cannot  be  a  common  feeling^  concerning  our  Eliza- 
bethan style ;  but  a  minute's  consideration  will  shew  the  errone- 
ous nature  of  the  comparison  between  it  and  the  Italian  cinque- 
cento.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  general  mass  of  an 
edifice  are  the  fundamental  causes  of  its  peculiar  character. 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Gothic,  Lombard,  and  Italian  palatial,  whether 
Gothic  or  Renaissance,  are  each  of  them  immediately  and  mainly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  styles  by  the  character  of 
the  masses ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  difference  in  this 
regard,  between  the  late  Tudor  and  the  Italian  Renaissance  styles, 
is  wider  than  between  any  other  two  styles  whatsoever.  H(wpily 
"  the  orders "  have  a  very  poor  development  indeed  in  Eliza- 
bethan buildings.  They  are  of  the  essence  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, but  are  merely  superficial  decorations  of  the  Elizabethan 
architecture.  The  character  next  in  importance  to  the  subordi- 
nations of  mass  to  convenience,  in  the  Tudor  of  Henry  Ylll.'s 
time  and  the  Elizabethan  Gothic,  is,  perhaps,  that  of  fenestra- 
tion. But  this  is  a  character  which  tne  house  Gothic  of  Eng- 
land shares  with  that  of  other  countries,  France  especially.  The 
broad  window,  divided  vertically  into  equal  compartments  by 
mullions,  and  horizontally  into  unequal  portions  by  transoms, 
and  surmounted  by  a  dripstone,  which  admits  of  the  most 
beautiful  lines  and  mouldings,  is  the  only  window  that  ought 
ever  to  be  seen  in  a  northern  house.  It  is  unsurpassable  in 
the  expression  as  well  as  in  the  reality  of  convenience  and 
safe  construction ;  and  upon  the  display  of  these  qualities  the 
beauties  of  private  house  architecture  must  always  mainly  de- 
pend. A  most  picturesque  feature,  common  in  house  architec- 
ture of  this  period,  is  the  successive  projection  of  story  over 
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story.  This  feature  gave  endless  scope  for  architectural  dis- 
play, in  the  brackets  and  mouldings  which  were  required  for 
security ;  but  it  is  one  which  the  present  universal  employment 
of  brick  and  stone,  with  no  visible  aid  from  wood,  has  rendered 
obsolete.  It  is  true  that  an  ordinary  brick-house,  if  built  in  this 
manner,  would  have  its  walls  defended  from  the  rain,  and  would 
not  be  turned  into  a  refrigerator  by  every  shower ;  but  the  same 
end  might  be,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is,  infinitely 
better  answered  by  glazing  the  bricks,  and  so  preventing  absorp- 
tion. Even  in  places  where  wood  is  still  the  chief  material  of 
house  architecture,  this  is  not  a  manner  of  construction  that 
could  reasonably  be  adopted,  since  modem  science  has  given  us 
much  less  expensive  and  inconvenient  means  of  defending  tim- 
ber against  the  effects  of  moisture.  The  loss  of  this  source  of 
architectural  effect  is,  however,  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  a 
similar  effect  is  obtainable  by  the  projecting  oriel  window,  a 
feature  of  extreme  beauty,  and  one  that  is  susceptible  of  great 
variety  of  treatment. 

We  believe  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  civil  archi- 
tecture that  all  the  characteristic  effects  of  temple  architecture 
may  and  ought  to  be  reproduced  in  it,  but  with  less  intensity/. 
This  diminution  of  intensity,  or  secularization  of  the  effects  of 
temple  architecture,  is  obtainable  either  by  mixing  those  effects 
with  others  of  inferior  significance,  or  by  giving  a  preponde- 
rance to  those  elements  of  effect  which,  though  occurring  in, 
are  least  characteristic  of,  the  temple  architecture.  The  last 
method  is  obviously  the  best ;  and,  though  it  has  rarely  been 
employed  without  the  former,  it  would  have  been  better  if  it 
had  been  so.  The  phase  of  "  Tudor''  architecture  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  introduction  of  the  cinque-cento  decora- 
tions in  England,  exemplifies  what  may  be  termed  the  pure 
secularization  of  Gothic;  the  proper  ** Elizabethan"  being  a 
product  of  this  combination  of  both  methods.  For  the  revivals 
of  our  ancient  house  architecture  which  have  recently  been  at- 
tempted, the  phase  commonly  chosen  has  been  that  in  which 
the  decorations  are  borrowed  from  the  most  degraded  Renais- 
sance ;  but  surely  Gothic  masses  with  Gothic  decorations  are 
better  than  Gothic  masses  with  classic  decorations.  It  is  true 
that  the  pure  Tudor  style  has  a  degree  of  gravity  which  some 

Eersons  might  deem  unpleasant  in  common  house  architecture ; 
ut,  if  this   be   a   fault,  it  is  overcome   in   the   cinque-cento 
Gothic  only  by  the  far  worse  fault  of  senseless  flippancy. 

The  Tudor,  like  the  Italian  palatial  Gothic  architecture,  has 
the  great  advantage  of  admitting  of  innumerable  different  de- 
grees of  enrichment,  without  aiterirf^  its  essential  character; 
and,  though  capable  of  a  dignity  far  surpassing  that  which  is  to 
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be  obtained  irom  the  most  splendid  efforts  of  pure  or  mixed 
"  classicar'  architecture,  it  is  suited  also  for  the  humblest  pur- 
poses. We  hope  for  the  day,  however,  when,  by  a  combination 
of  the  merits  of  Italian  Gothic  decoration  with  those  of  Tudor 
masses,  we  shall  be  able  to  boast  of  a  domestic  architecture  sur- 
passing any  that  has  yet  existed.  On  some  future  occasion  we 
may  perhaps  enter  more  fully  than  we  have  now  been  able  to 
do  on  the  detailed  analysis  of  Tudor  and  Italian  Gothic. 

Civil  architecture,  public  and  domestic,  in  our  own  day  is 
guided  by  no  general  laws  whatever.  The  impartiality  with 
which  we  adopt  every  style  alike  indicates  nothing  but  a  pro- 
found indifference  to  all  styles.     Mr.  Ruskin  most  justly  writes  : 

**  The  great  evil  of  all  recent  architectural  effort  has  not  been  that 
men  liked  wrong  things,  but  that  they  either  cared  notbing  about 
any,  or  pretended  to  like  what  they  did  not.  Do  you  suppose  that 
any  modern  architect  likes  what  he  builds  and  enjoys  it  ?  Not  in 
the  least.  He  builds  it  because  he  has  been  told  that  such  and  such 
things  are  fine,  and  that  he  should  like  them.  He  pretends  to  like 
them,  and  gives  them  a  false  relish  of  vanity.  Do  you  seriously 
imagine,  reader,  that  any  living  soul  in  London  likes  triglyphs,  and 
gets  any  hearty  enjoyment  out  of  pediments  ?  You  are  much  mis- 
taken. Greeks  did  ;  £nglish  people  never  did — never  will.  Do  you 
fancy  that  the  architect  of  Old  Burlington  Mews,  in  Regent  Street, 
had  any  particular  satisfaction  in  putting  a  blank  triangle  over  the 
archway  instead  of  a  useful  garret  window?  By  no  manner  of 
means.  He  had  been  told  it  was  right  to  do  so,  and  thought  he 
should  be  admired  for  doing  it.  Very  few  faults  of  architecture  are 
mistakes  of  honest  choice  ;  they  are  almost  always  hypocrisies.  So, 
then,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  ask  of  the  decoration  is  that  it  should 
indicate  strong  liking,  and  that  honestly.  It  matters  not  so  much 
what  the  thing  is,  as  that  the  builder  should  really  love  and  enjoy  it, 
and  say  so  plainly,  llie  architect  of  Bourges  Cathedral  liked  haw- 
thorns, so  he  has  covered  his  porch  with  hawthorn,  a  perfect  Niobe 
of  May.  Never  was  such  hawthorn  ;  you  would  try  to  gather  it 
forthwith,  but  for  fear  of  being  pricked.  The  old  Lombard  archi- 
tects liked  hunting,  so  they  covered  their  works  with  horses  and 
hounds,  and  men  blowing  trumpets  two  yards  long.  The  base  Re- 
naissance architects  of  Venice  liked  masquing  and  fiddling,  so  they 
covered  their  works  with  comic  masks  and  musical  instruments. 
Even  that  was  better  than  our  English  way  of  liking  nothing,  and 
professing  to  like  triglyphs." 

The  profound  oblivion  of  the  grounds  of  architectural  merit, 
as  implied  in  the  above  complaint,  is  impressively  set  forth  in  the 
following  observation  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  connexion  with  a  re- 
view of  his  former  work,  "  The  Seven  Lamps." 

"  The  writer  noticed  my  constant  praise  of  St.  Mark's.     *  Mr.  Rus- 
kin thinks  it  a  very  beautiful  building ;  we,'  said  the  architect,  '  think 
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it  a  very  ugly  building.'  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  difference  of 
opinion,  but  at  the  thing  being  considered  so  completely  a  subject  of 
opinion.  My  opponents  in  matters  of  painting  always  assume  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  law  of  right,  and  that  I  do  not  understand 
it ;  but  my  architectural  adversaries  appeal  to  no  law — they  simply 
set  their  opinion  against  mine  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  law  at  pre- 
sent, to  which  either  they  or  I  can  appeal.  No  man  can  speak  with 
rational  decision  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  buildings ;  he  may  with 
obstinacy ;  he  may  with  resolved  adherence  to  previous  prejudices, 
but  never  as  if  the  matter  could  be  otherwise  decided  than  by  majo- 
rity of  votes,  or  pertinacity  of  partisanship.  I  had  always,  however, 
a  clear  conviction  that  there  was  a  law  in  this  matter ;  that  good 
architecture  might  be  indisputably  discerned  and  divided  from  the 
bad ;  that  the  opposition  in  their  very  nature  and  essence  was  clearly 
visible ;  and  that  we  were  all  of  us  first  as  unwise,  in  disputing  about 
the  matter,  without  reference  to  principle,  as  we  should  be  for  debat- 
ing about  the  genuineness  of  a  coin  without  ringing  it.  I  felt  also 
assured  that  this  law  must  be  universal  if  it  were  conclusive ;  that  it 
must  enable  us  to  reject  all  foolish  and  base  work,  and  to  accept  all 
noble  and  wise  work,  without  reference  to  style  or  national  feeling ; 
that  it  must  sanction  the  design  of  all  truly  great  nations  and  times, 
Gothic,  Greek,  or  Arab ;  that  it  cast  off  and  reprobate  the  design  of 
all  foolish  nations  and  times,  Chinese  or  Mexican,  or  modern  Euro- 
pean ;  and  that  it  must  be  easily  applicable  to  all  possible  architectural 
inventions  of  human  mind.  I  set  myself,  therefore,  to  establish  such 
a  law,  in  full  belief  that  men  were  intended,  without  excessive  diffi- 
culty, and  by  use  of  their  general  common  sense,  to  know  good  things 
from  bad  ;  and  that  it  is  only  because  they  will  not  be  at  the  pains 
required  for  the  discernment,  that  the  world  is  so  widely  encumbered 
with  forgeries  and  baseness.  I  found  the  work  simpler  than  I  had 
hoped  ;  the  reasonable  things  ranged  themselves  in  the  order  that  I 
required,  the  foolish  things  fell  aside,  and  took  themselves  away  so 
soon  as  they  were  looked  in  the  face." 

The  great  good  which  is  likely  to  be  done  by  Mr.  Buskin's 
fulfilment  of  the  task  he  thus  proposed  to  himself,  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  storm  of  anger  with  which  his  work  Las  been  re- 
ceived by  architects.  There  are  several  points  in  the  "  Stones 
of  Venice'**  which  we  hold  to  be  extremely  debatable ;  but  these 
are  trifles  when  compared  with  the  quantity  of  vigorous  criticism 
that  constitutes  the  Dulk  of  the  book.  How  far  Mr.  Buskin's 
works  may  aid  in  producing  a  living  architecture  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  pretty  certain,  that  the  "  deadly  lively" 
architecture  which  at  present  prevails,  cannot  long  exist  in  the 
face  of  such  truths  as  have  now  been  uttered,  with  a  voice  that 
will  make  itself  heard,  however  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  some  of 
the  hearers.  It  will  be  an  immense  advance,  or  rather  retro- 
gression, towards  the  right,  if  Mr.  Buskin  should  do  no  more 
than  make  our  house  builders  and  house  buyers  heartily  ashamed 
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of  the  cheap  splendour  of  false  materials.  Let  u$  get  back  to 
the  common  brick  walls — with  stone  dressings  for  the  better  sort 
of  houses — of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  we  may  then  be  in  the 
way  to  something  better.  We  shall  have,  at  least,  a  footing  in 
the  truth,  and  may  then  take  steps  towards  beauty. 

The  errors  of  mmlem  house  architecture  are  so  numerous  that 
we  cannot  pretend  to  enumerate  even  the  chief  of  them ;  and 
close  pressed  as  we  are  for  space,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
referrmg  the  reader  to  Mr.  Kuskin's  bold  and  admirable  attacks 
upon  our  entire  modem  system,  and  with  stringing  together  a 
few  of  our  own  remarks,  general  and  special,  just  as  they  come 
to  mind — for  any  systematic  arrangement  would  carry  us  far 
beyond  our  limits. 

There  is  a  common  notion  abroad  that  brick  is  a  mean  mate- 
rial, and  only  fit  for  poor  men's  cottages  and  cow-sheds.     Now 
this  is  a  great  mistake.     Brick  is  a  very  fine  material,  as  good 
to  look  at,  and  better  for  enduring,  than  most  kinds  of  stone ; 
and  some  of  the  finest  palaces  in  the  world  have  been  built  of 
it.     It  is,  in  fact,  an  artificial  stone,  having  nearly  all  the  advan- 
tages of  natural  stone,  and  many  other  advantages  which  natural 
stone  wants.    It  is  capable  of  receiving  inherent,  that  is,  pro- 
perly architectural,  colour,  for  no  colour  is  properly  architectural 
which  is  liable  to  be  washed  or  rubbed  away ;  and  being  made  in 
moulds,  which  may  as  well  be  of  one  shape  as  another,  it  is  fitted 
to  become  the  vehicle  of  a  system  of  decoration  far  more  elabo- 
rate than  can  be  applied  to  stone,  under  any  circumstances,  but 
those  of  extraordinary  magnificence  and  expense.     This  decora- 
tion is  also  capable  of  being  made  highly  characteristic :  not 
many  persons,  perhaps,  are  aware  that  the  characteristic  Norman 
decorations,  wnich  we  admire  so  much  in  some  of  our  cathedrals, 
and  which  we  are  now  reproducing  in  many  of  our  churches, 
with  great  expense  and  success,  are  properly  brick  decorations. 
Hear  Mr.  Hope: — "  The  natives  of  Lombardy  became  early  cele- 
brated as  masons ;  early,  therefore,  they  began  in  those  parts  of 
brick  buildings,  which  like  arches,  imposts,  friezes,  cornices,  and 
string-courses,  at  once  admitted  and  required  somewhat  more 
ornament,  to  shew  their  ingenuity,  by  laying  the  materials  in 
such  a  way  that  their  sides  and  angles  shoulaoffer  various  com- 
binations, resembling  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  the  spine  of  a  fish,  the 
zig-zag  of  a  fish-net,  and  others  of  easy  execution,  and  showy  in 
their  eflTect :  and  these  we  behold  throughout  Lombardy,  and  at 
Home,  in  all  the  brick  campaniles^  and  more  especially  in  that 
singular  assemblage  of  ancient  fragments  and  brick-work,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  habitation  of  Nicholas,  the  son  of  Cres- 
centius  and  Theodora.     This  species  of  work,  alike  adopted  in 
Constantinople  and  in  Lombardy,  became,  in  the  former,  the 
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embryo  and  life  of  singular  combinations  of  facettes  and  angles, 
with  which  the  Mahommedaixs  afterwards  covered,  in  their  build- 
ings, every  capital  and  cornice,  bracket  and  niche  ;  and  in  the 
latter,  the  parent  of  the  cord  and  the  cable,  the  zig-zag,  or  the 
chevron,  the  lozenge,  the  billet,  the  nebule,  the  embattled  fret, 
and  all  other  ornaments  having  no  peculiar  meaning,  introduced 
in  shafts,  capitals,  arches,  and  other  members  of  Lombard  build- 
ings, which  we  have  since  called  Saxon  ;  which  have  been  intro- 
duced so  early  that  we  see  them  in  all  the  miniature  paintings  of 
the  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Evangelists,  in  the  Medico-Lauren tian 
library  at  Florence,  written  a^.d.  585  ;  and  which  appear  in  the 
edifices  of  the  middle  ages  in  greater  numbers,  as  they  are  more 
wanted  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  sculpture  and  significant  or- 
naments." 

Again,  "  Every  part  of  that  extensive  plain  (of  Lombardy) 
offers  edifices  in  the  cinque-cento,  as  well  as  in  the  Lombard  and 
German  manner,  wholly  of  brick,  and  in  which  that  humble 
material  is  ennobled  by  the  most  exquisite  and  delicate  forms." 
Some  of  the  best  churches  and  public  buildings  of  our  own  day 
are  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings ;  it  is  only  in  the  private  houses 
of  England  that  we  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  this  material. 

If  the  builder  cannot  afford  stone  finishings  to  his  brick-house, 
let  him  by  no  means  make  plaster  imitations  of  them.  Every 
one  knows  stone  from  plaster  at  a  glance,  and  every  one  knows 
that  stone  finishings  are  only  used  where  larger  and  more  cohe- 
rent masses  of  material  are  required  than  can  be  supplied  by 
bricks.  Now,  to  put  masses  of  plaster,  which  are  well  known  to 
be  infinitely  less  fitted  than  the  bricks  themselves  are  to  supply 
the  requisite  occasional  accessions  of  strength,  is  a  most  disgust- 
ing absurdity.  Plaster  is  a  very  useful  material  when  it  does  not 
pretend  to  be  stone ;  its  use  in  many  Benaissance  and  Elizabethan 
decorations  in  secure  positions,  as  in  bas-reliefs  upon,  or  along 
the  walls  just  beneath  ceilings,  is,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  legi- 
timate ;  but  it  is  utterly  to  be  reprehended  in  every  position 
of  exposure  to  rough  usage. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  forms  which  are  right  and  ex- 
pressive in  one  material,  may,  and  most  probably  will,  be  un- 
meaning, and  worse  than  unmeaning,  in  another.  What  con- 
ceivable sense  is  there  in  rusticated  plaster^  of  which  London 
contains  thousands  of  acres  ?  or  in  the  plaster  brackets,  held  up 
by,  instead  of  supporting,  plaster  cornices  ?  As  if  architects  and 
builders  had,  more  than  other  men,  a  propensity  for  lying  merely 
for  Ij^ing's  sake,  you  will  find  them  even  ruining  a  real  material  by 
forcing  it,  against  its  nature,  to  assume  the  forms  of  a  totally 
different  real  material.  Thus,  London  is  not  wanting  in  examples 
of  expensively  built  brick-houses,  whose  builders  disdaining  the 
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timid  plaster  falsehood,  which  has  some  pretence  of  making,  itself 
believed  to  be  the  stone  it  imitates,  have  absolutely  rusticated 
the  bare  brick,  and  constructed  mock  voussoirs  in  door  and  win- 
dow-heads, each  voussoir  being  constituted  of  several  bricks 
mortared  together  in  the  ordinary  way !  Sometimes  we  may  see 
brick  voussoirs  of  this  kind  alternating,  in  the  same  door-head, 
with  mock-stone  voussoirs  of  plaster.  There  are  hundreds  of  new 
houses  in  and  about  London  and  our  great  provincial  cities,  which 
are  unmitigated  architectural  nonsense  as  they  stand,  but  which 
would  be  changed  at  once  into  intelligible,  if  not  agreeable,  ob- 
jects, by  the  mere  realization  of  the  mock  material,  as  an  ^^  invi- 
sible picture"  comes  out  when  held  before  the  fire.  There  are 
hundreds  of  miles  of  two  or  three  story  houses  in  London  with 
the  ground  story  made  to  look  like  a  rusticated  stone  basement. 
Now,  a  far  more  architectural  proceeding  would  have  been  to 
have  set  the  one  or  two  fragile  upper  stories  upon  six  or  eight 
stout  broom-sticks.  In  these  small  houses,  tne  thinnest  brick 
wall  is  thicker  than  is  need  for  the  support  of  the  story  or  two 
above  it ;  but  as  a  certain  thickness  is  required  for  other  pur- 
poses than  that  of  support,  and  as,  therefore,  the  power  of  sup- 
port, and  the  weight  supported,  must  be  out  of  proportion  one 
to  the  other,  a  sensible  builder,  instead  of  vastly  increasing  and 
emphasizing  this  disproportion,  would  conceal  the  fact  of  it  as 
far  as  possiole.  This  may  be,  and  in  some  few  cases  has  been 
done,  by  making  the  face  of  the  upper  stories  project  slightly 
beyond^  instead  of  recede  from,  the  face  of  the  basement 
story. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that,  so  far  from  its  being  advisable  to 
make  bricks  look  like  stone,  we  ought  rather,  in  our  northern 
climate,  and  in  a  country  where  the  poorest  man  likes  to  have  a 
house  to  himself,  to  make  a  boast  and  display  of  it :  since,  among 
many  other  reasons,  a  stone  material,  unless  the  apertures  are 
arched,  requires  narrow  fenestration,  and  always  produces  a  de- 
cidedly unarchitectural  effect  in  edifices  of  inconsiderable  size. 
In  Scotland,  and  the  North  of  England,  however,  the  abundance 
of  stone  is  a  reason  which  outweighs  these  disadvantages. 

Plate-glass  is  very  injurious  to  the  effect  of  house  architecture, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the  panes  commonly  used, 
as  by  reason  of  its  being,  when  well-cleaned,  quite  invisible.  The 
smaller  the  panes,  the  rougher  the  glass,  and  the  more  conspicu- 
ous the  frames  in  which  it  is  set,  the  better  for  the  architectural 
eflect.  There  are  few  windows  so  architectural  as  the  old  case- 
ments, made  of  little  lozenge-shaped  panes  set  on  a  net-work  of 
metal  bars.  The  absence  of  any  suggestion  of  resistance  to  the 
vertical  and  lateral  wall-pressure  which  is  always  suggested  to 
the  mind  by  square-headed  apertures,  is  very  painfully  felt  w^hen, 
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as  is  often  the  case  in  modern  houses^  each  window-sash  con- 
tains but  one  pane. 

Comfort,  modesty,  and  permanence  ought  to  be  the  leading 
expressions  in  every  private  house,  however  noble  its  inhabitant. 
The  leading  expressions  of  modem  house  architecture  are  dis- 
comfort, pride,  and  impermanence.  "  Much  of  the  naked  and 
solitary  appearance  of  [modern]  houses  is  owing  to  the  practice 
of  totally  concealing,  nay,  sometimes  of  burying,  all  the  offices 
under  ground,  and  that  by  way  of  giving  consequence  to  the 
mansion ;  but  though  exceptions  may  arise  from  particular  situ- 
ations and  circumstances,  yet,  in  general,  nothing  contributes  so 
much  to  give  both  variety  and  consequence  to  the  principal 
building,  as  the  accompaniment,  and,  as  it  were,  the  attendance 
of  the  inferior  parts  in  their  different  gradations." — {Price  oii  the 
Picturesque,)  So  far  is  the  house  architect  from  being  in 
danger  of  having  to  sacrifice  eftiect  to  convenience,  that  a  display 
of  convenience  is  the  most  valuable  element  of  effect  at  his  com- 
mand. The  most  beautiful  examples  of  British  and  foreign 
house  architecture — not  public  or  palatial — are  those  in  which 
all  care  of  even  the  commonest  symmetry  and  order  is  cast  away, 
and  in  which  the  house  seems  to  grow,  as  we  have  said,  from  its 
root  in  the  hearth,  as  wildly  as  the  trees  that  surround  it. 
There  are  certain  weighty  reasons  for  regularity  and  uniformity 
of  fa9ade  in  street  architecture ;  but  the  Englishman's  beloved 
privilege  of  doing  what  he  likes  with  his  own,  outweighs  them 
all,  and  it  would  be  incomparably  better  by  a  studied  and  other- 
wise needless  and  even  inconvenient  variety  in  street  architec- 
ture, to  give  him  free  scope  for  his  "  individualities" — than  to  let 
him  violate,  as  he  will,  however  you  may  preach,  the  prudery  of 
symmetrical  "  rows,"  ^^  crescents,"  "  quadrants"  and  "  squares," 
— painting  his  domicile  long  before,  or  long  after  his  neighbour 
has  painted  his,  and  so  sometimes  punishing  a  pedimental  fa9ade 
as  Dante  punishes  the  schismatics  in  hell,  namely,  by  split- 
ting them  in  half;  erecting  unique  verandahs  before  his  win- 
dows; crowning  his  chimney-pots  with  fantastical  charms 
against  smoke  ;  graining  his  door  with  light  maple  pattern,  be- 
cause his  neighbour's  is  dark  mahogany;  and  indulging  in  a 
hundred  other  equally  unsymmetrical  declarations  of  independ- 
ence— that  number  being  multiplied  by  ten  when  we  come  to 
shops,  instead  of  private  houses. 

In  matters  of  decorations  generally,  modem  architects  fall  into 
one  or  other  of  the  extremes  of  meretriciousness — mistaken  for 
richness ;  and  poverty — mistaken  for  simplicity.  True  simpli- 
city arises  from  distinctness  and  well  pronounced  unity  among 
many  details,  and  not  from  paucity  of  ornament.  Richness  is 
not  only  compatible  with  simplicity ;  it  may  greatly  increase  it. 
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There  is  no  simplicity  like  that  of  the  Duchess  who  wears  her 
coronet  as  if  it  were  a  wreath  of  May. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  juxtapose  the  conscious 
dignity  of  Greek  forms,  with  the  inevitably  humble  associations 
of  trade  and  business.  We  do  not  hold  with  Mr.  Buskin,  that 
shops  and  railway  stations  ought  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  archi- 
tectural charms.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  Christian 
architecture,  that  is,  pre-eminentlv  the  northern  pointed,  is  as 
remarkable  for  its  adaptation  to  all  degrees  as  Christianity  itself. 
Apart  from  the  constructive  principles  of  pointed  Gothic  there 
is  a  power  in  the  mere  form  of  the  pointed  arch  which  has  never 
yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  A  mere  suggestion  of  it 
IS  enough  to  change  the  whole  character  of  a  building,  as  may 
be  seen  in  several  of  the  early  Renaissance  Italian  palaces,  in 
which  the  outer  line  of  the  voussoirs  of  semi-circular  door  and 
window-heads  constitutes  the  pointed  arch. 

If  we  must  copy  ancient  styles — and  there  is  no  help  for  it  so 
long  as  we  have  none  of  our  own — let  us  copy  the  best  styles, 
and  the  best  phases  of  those  styles.  The  modem  practice  of 
crowning  steeples  with  what  are  technically  called  broach-spires, 
ue.y  spires  of  which  the  eaves  overhang  the  wall  of  the  steeple, 
instead  of  the  subsequently  invented  spire  rising  considerably 
within  the  wall,  and  surrounded  by  a  gutter  with  a  parapet  and 
pinnacles,  is  one  of  many  modem  practices  which  are  not  more 
sensible  than  it  would  be  in  the  mechanical  arts  to  prefer  canal 
boats  to  railways.  The  mistakes  which  have  arisen  in  architec- 
ture during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  merely  from  want  of 
judgment  in  choosing  the  right  styles,  and  the  right  phases  of 
the  right  styles,  are  in  number  and  magnitude  something  quite 
appalling  to  think  of.  During  this  period,  in  London  alone,  we 
have  raised  public  buildings,  probably  more  numerous,  costly, 
and  magnificent,  than  any  entire  nation  before  us  has  raised  in 
a  century.  The  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  British  Museum, 
Buckingham  Palace,  the  Post-oflSce,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the 
new  West-End  Club-Houses,  and  churches  innumerable,  testify 
to  our  unprecedented  riches  and  unprecedented  want  of  consid- 
eration. The  same  money,  judiciously  expended  upon  the  same 
and  other  edifices,  in  the  early  "  Decorated  "  for  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  late  "  Tudor"  for  civil  purposes,  might  have  transformed 
London  from  the  least  architecturally  meritorious  of  all  great 
cities  in  Europe,  to  the  most  so.  It  is  sad  to  think,  that,  as 
such  an  opportunity  has  never  before  occurred,  so  probably  it 
will  never  occur  again. 

There  is  a  certain  artistical  anachronism  involved  in  the  re- 
vival of  any  ancient  style  of  art.  There  is  also  a  great  source  of 
beauty  in  an  original  architecture  which  cannot  oe  renewed  in 
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the  revival  of  such  an  art :  we  mean  the  delightful  sense  of  life 
arising  from  the  growth  of  one  phase  of  the  style  into  another. 
During  the  career  of  an  original  architecture,  every  considerable 
building  constitutes  an  advance  upon  its  predecessors,  and  its 
achievement  of  some  unprecedented  beauty  makes  criticism 
dumb  to  its  defects.  So  far  have  the  ancient  builders  been 
from  entertaining  the  modem  craving  for  a  critical  completeness, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  finished  Greek  temple,  or  a  Gothic 
cathedral  in  existence.  This  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed ;  ana  it  is  one  which 
remarkably  illustrates  the  eager  life  of  a  new  art.  How  incom- 
parably more  attractive  are  unsuccessful  efforts  after  the  highest 
perfection,  than  successful  attempts  at  mediocrity !  Architec- 
ture, in  its  best  times,  has  always  exhibited  what,  in  speaking  of 
a  Christian's  life,  an  old  divine  calls  an  "  incomplete  complete- 
ness." We  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  possible  or  right  for  us 
to  try  to  imitate  this  quality.  We  have  no  vital  architecture, 
and  yet  we  must  build.  Let  us,  therefore,  thoroughly  compre- 
hend and  adopt  the  only  style  that  is  fit  for  us. 

A  notion  has  been  gaining  ground  lately  that  there  may  be 
some  hope  of  an  entirely  new  architecture  arising  from  the  em- 
ployment of  a  new  material,  namely,  iron — and  it  seems  to  us 
that  there  are  substantial  grounds  for  this  hope.  We  have  said 
that  the  principal  architectures  of  the  world  nave  been  indebted 
for  their  fundamental  expressions  to  particular  references  to  the 
laws  of  gravitation.  Every  legitimate  kind  of  reference  which 
is  capable  of  being  made  in  stone  or  brick  appears  to  have  been 
exhausted ;  but  iron  is  capable  of  affording  ttoo  new  references 
of  which  stone  and  brick  are  incapable,  namely,  suspension  and 
impension  of  weight.  These  principles  have  already  been  fre* 
quently  and  splendidly  employed  in  the  mechanical  arts,  but 
no  distinctly  architectural  development  of  them  has  ever,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  attempted.  There  are  a  few  minor,  but  still 
very  important  considerations  with  respect  to  iron  as  an  archi- 
tectural material  at  which  it  will  be  well  to  glance. 

The  constructive  ideas  of  Gothic  and  Arabian  architectures 
are  such  that  they  can  only  be  fully  realized  in  iron.  The  fancy 
is  scarcely  able  to  pursue  the  reality  which  has  become  possible 
for  Gothic  architecture  through  the  present  abundance  of  iron 
and  glass,  and  the  skill  we  have  attained  in  working  them.  A 
cathedral  twice  as  big  as  Cologne,  with  a  spire  a  thousand  feet 
high,  would  be  quite  a  moderate  undertaking  compared  with  the 
cathedral  of  Milan,  or  the  Gothic  Houses  ot  Parliament.  Wit^ 
ness  the  expense  of  raising  the  Great  Exhibition ! 

Iron  requires  painting.  Here  is  a  source  of  decoi^tion  which 
would  almost  outweigh  the  impossibility  of  carving  in  that  mate- 
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rial.  It  IS  capable  of  being  employed  with  wonderful  advan- 
tages in  conjunction  with  slate.  Iron  is  susceptible,  as  Mr. 
Pickett  has  shewn  in  a  pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  of  a  very 
characteristic  and  beautiful  species  of  decoration,  by  what  that 
author  calls  **  interstitial  form."  The  advantages  of  iron  and 
slate  for  domestic  architecture  are  numerous ;  one  or  two  only 
can  be  mentioned  here :  hollow  walls,  filled  with  sand  to  prevent 
the  transmission  of  sound,  would  retain  warmth  better  than  any 
other  mode  of  construction ;  they  would  also  offer  immense  faci- 
lities for  artificial  warming ;  a  house  built  of  iron  would  always 
be  worth  so  much  per  pound  when  done  with ;  much  space  would 
be  saved  in  towns ;  and  the  great  modem  difficulty  of  covering 
large  spaces  architecturally — a  difficulty  which  is  generally  but 
vainly  supposed  to  be  got  rid  of  by  combining  the  two  utterly 
diverse  ideas  of  roof  and  ceiling — would  be  at  once  overcome  by 
the  properties  of  the  material  in  question. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  heartily  recommend  the  "  Stones  of  Ve- 
nice" to  the  best  attention  as  well  of  the  general  reader  as  of  the 
architectural  student.  Though  we  differ  Irom  Mr.  Ruskin  in 
several  significant  points,  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  we 
have  learned  far  more  from  his  books  concerning  the  very  essence 
and  heart  of  architecture,  than  we  have  learned  from  any  other 
works  whatever.  No  one  can  be  indifferent  to  what  he  has 
written  upon  the  subject.  Those  who  do  not  care  for  the  sub- 
ject itself,  must  be  delighted  and  carried  along  without  weari- 
ness, by  the  charms  of  his  way  of  writing,  and  will  be  continu- 
ally instructed  by  the  wise  and  witty  sayings  which  are  scattered 
through  this  and  all  other  of  his  books  ;  and  which  are  capable 
of  applications  as  wide  as  the  whole  world  of  art  and  morals. 
What  Mr.  Ruskin  says  of  the  conditions  of  a  capacity  to  enjoy 
good  architecture,  is  in  great  measure  true  of  the  tone  of  mind 
with  which  one  ought  to  enter  upon  the  perusal  of  his  bold  and 
genial  discourses. 

"  It  needs  some  little  care  to  try  experiments  on  yourself;  it  needs 
deliberate  question  and  upright  answer.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  to 
be  overcome,  no  abstruse  reasoning  to  be  gone  into ;  only  a  little 
watchfulness  needed,  and  thoughtfulness,  and  so  much  honesty  as  will 
enable  you  to  confess  to  yourself,  and  to  all  men,  that  you  enjoy 
things,  though  great  authorities  say  you  should  not.  This  looks  some- 
what like  pride ;  but  it  is  true  humility,  a  trust  that  you  have  been 
so  created  as  to  enjoy  what  is  fitting  for  you,  and  a  willingness  to  be 
pleased  as  it  was  intended  that  jou  should  be.  It  is  the  child's  spirit 
which  we  are  then  most  happy  when  we  most  recover ;  only  wiser 
than  children  in  that  we  are  ready  to  think  it  subject  of  thankfulness 
that  we  can  still  be  pleased  with  a  fair  colour  or  a  dancing  light." 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Delle  Cinque  Piaghe  delta  Santa  Chiesd:  trattato 
dedicato  al  Clero  Cattolico.  Di  Antonio  Rosmini.  Perugia, 
1849. 

2.  Discorso  Funebre  pel  Marti  di  Vienna^  reeitato  il  giorno  27 
Novembre  nella  insigne  Chiesa  di  S.  Andrea  della  Valle  dal  Rmo, 
P.  D.  GiOACHiMO  Ventura.    Roma,  1848. 

3.  Letter e  Storico-Critiche  intomo  alle  Cinque  Piaghe  della  Santa 
Chiesa  del  Chiarissimo  Sacerdote  D.  Antonio  de  Rosmini-Ser' 
bati.  Dal  P.  A.  Theiner.  (Tradotte  in  Italiano.)  Napoli, 
1849. 

4.  Legge  Siccardi  suW  Abolizione  del  Foro  e  delle  Immunitd  Ec- 
clesiastiche,  Tomate  del  Parlamento  Sub-Alpino.  Vol.  unico. 
Torino,  1850. 

5.  Ultalie  Rouge,  ou  Histoire  des  Revolutions  de  Rome,  Naples, 
Palerme^  Messine,  Florence^  Parme^  Modhne,  Turin,  Milan, 
Venise ;  depuis  Vavhnement  du  Pape  Pie  IX,,  en  Juin  1846, 

jusqvUh  sa  rentrSe  dans  sa  capitale,  en  Avril  1850.     Par  le 
yTE.  d'Arlincourt.     Paris,  1850. 

6.  Principi  della  Scuola  Rosminiana :  da  un  Prete  Bohgnese.  2 
vol.     Milano,  1851. 

7.  La  Civiltd  Cattolica.  Vol.  i. :  Napoli,  1850.  Vol.  ii.-iv. : 
Roma,  1850-1851. 

Rome  is  par  excellence  the  city  of  ceremonies.  Its  very  reli- 
gion consists  in  grand  theatrical  displays,  and  its  people  seem 
never  wearied  in  "  turning  out,"  whether  to  the  blessing  of  ani- 
mals on  the  Festival  of  St.  Anthony,  or  the  Via  Crucis  in  the 
Flavian  Amphitheatre — to  the  buffoonery  of  the  Carnival,  or  the 
solemn  mysteries  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  On  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber 1848,  when  the  assassination  of  Count  Rossi  and  the  flight 
of  the  Pope  were  still  the  town-talk,  "  the  great  attraction  "  was 
the  Church  of  St.  Andrea  della  Valle.  The  magnificent  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Theatines  was  lighted  up  for  a  gorgeous  ceremony, 
and  solemn  mass  was  said  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  "  the 
brave  "  who  had  fallen  in  the  great  insurrection  of  Vienna.  It 
was  not  a  day  to  be  lost  in  "wondering  after"  the  Four  Evange- 
lists of  Domenichino,  or  in  gazing  up  into  the  painted  glories  of 
Lan franco's  cupola — the  most  beautiful  in  Rome :  politics  were 
in  the  ascendant,  and  a  spirit-stirring  discourse  was  expected 
from  the  most  eloquent  of  Roman  orators. 

"  Consedere  duces,  vulgique  stante  corona, 
Surgit  ad  hos  cljpei  dominus  septemplicis  Ajax." 

The  Very  Reverend  Father  Gioachimo  Ventura,  Ex-General 
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of  the  Regular  Clergy,  Counsellor  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Kites,  Examinator  of  the  Bishops  and  of  the  Roman  Clergy, 
mounted  the  pulpit,  and  read  his  text  from  the  Vulgate :  ^'Monies 
Gelboey  nee  rosy  nee  pluvia  veniant  super  vos :  quia  ihi  ahjectus  est 

clypeus  fortium Quomodo  ceciderunt  fortes  in  praelio!" 

2  Begum  i.  21-25. 

The  preacher  began : — "  At  the  sight  of  the  pious  ceremony, 
of  the  sacred  expiatory  rite  performed  here  to-aay  for  the  souls 
of  the  brave  fallen  in  the  capital  of  Austria  in  combat  for  liberty, 
the  implacable  enemies  of  all  political  liberty,  the  malignant  de- 
tractors of  every  popular  movement  will  not  fail  to  say  that  we 
wish  to-day  in  Rome  to  absolve  rebellion,  to  legitimate  treason, 
to  sanctify  anarchy  :  and  with  an  air  of  holy  indignation  and  of 
saintly  sorrow,  they  will  exclaim  in  more  jplaces  than  one,  O 
diabolical  abuse  of  things  sacred !  O  profanation !  O  scandal  I 
0  sacrilege  1"  After  a  few  sentences  he  proceeds  to  announce 
his  divisions  after  a  somewhat  peculiar  formula  : — "  To  the  con- 
fusion of  knaves,  to  the  instruction  of  the  simple,  to  the  encour- 
agement of  the  generous,  to  the  edification  of  the  pious,  I  under- 
take to  examine  to-day  the  true  causes  of  the  great  war  which 
has  been  lately  waged  at  Vienna  and  elsewhere  :  Quomodo  ceci- 
derunt  fortes  in  pyraelio  :  to  conclude  fi'om  hence  that  the  proud 
heights  of  Absolutism,  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  the  brave, 
have  with  justice  incurred  the  anathemas  which  David  pro- 
nounced on  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  and  that  the  heroes  who 
have  fallen  there  have  well  merited  of  religion :  Monies  Gelboe, 
nee  roSy  nee  pluvia  venient  super  vosj  quia  ibi  abjectus  est  clypeus 
fortium.  In  two  words,  I  shall  shew  you  that  the  cause  of 
liberty  is  truly  the  cause  of  religion,  and  therefore  that  all  those 
who  have  died  fighting  for  liberty  have  a  right  to  the  suffrage,  to 
the  prayers,  to  the  praise  of  religion.     Let  us  begin." 

Here  was  preaching  for  the  million  !  Father  Ventura'^s  prin- 
ciple was,  that  the  clergy,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the 
breviary  and  to  their  spiritual  duties,  should  frequent  the  clubs, 
mingle  with  the  civic  guard,  and  imitate  the  French  cler^,  who 
at  once  became  republican  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  olessed 
the  trees  of  liberty  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  St.  Bernard  and 
St.  Thomas,  he  argued,  were  ecclesiastics,  but  did  not  abstain 
from  politics.  The  people  were  marching  towards  liberty,  civil 
and  religious,  and  if  the  Church  did  not  march  along  with  them 
they  would  march  without  her — against  her.  He  pleaded  for 
the  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality  of  the  French  Republic. 
"  The  Christian  people  should  be  guided  and  governed  as  per- 
sonsj  not  ruled  as  things :  Prindpes  gentium  dominantur  eorum^ 
vos  autem  non  sic.  The  sovereign  is  the  minister,  the  servant  of 
his  subjects,  and  command  is  not  a  privilege,  but  a  servitude : 
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Sui  major  est  inter  voa  erit  omnium  minister.  The  Costituentej  he 
eld,  would  even  emancipate  the  Churchy  now  so  thoroughly  under 
the  control  of  the  civil  power ;  and  the  nomination  of  the  bishops 
and  pastors  of  the  Church,  so  long  usurped  by  the  secular  go- 
vernments, would  return  to  the  clergy  and  the  people.  The 
Theatine  Father  then  went  on  to  paint  in  the  darkest  colours  the 
^^ Macchiavellian,  atrocious,  and  infernal"  policy  of  Austria, 
enslaving  the  Church,  and  using  the  clergy  only  as  a  black 
police :  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  people  on  very  purpose  that 
in  the  voluptuousness  of  the  royal  city  they  might  lose  all  that 
was  noble  and  daring,  and  hence  dangerous  to  their  despots : 
encouraging  the  feuds  of  rival  races,  and  setting  them  to  fight 
each  other  on  the  old  principle  of  Divide  et  impera :  hounding 
the  peasantry,  like  hungry  dogs,  on  the  proprietors,  suid  paying 
the  heads  of  the  latter  at  ten  florins  a  piece  !  Such  had  been 
the  Aulic  policy ;  and  the  solemn  mass  said  that  day  in  Borne 
was  in  suffrage  of  the  souls  of  the  valiant  youths  who,  in  heroic 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  infernal  system,  had  fallen  in  the  eight 
days'  insurrection  at  Vienna.  To  unite  the  Church  in  wedlock 
with  democracy,  to  restore  that  Pius  IX.,  who  had  protested 
against  the  occupation  of  Ferrara,  from  the  influence  of  the 
retrogrades  and  Oscurantistiy  and  to  lead  him  back  again  to  that 
course  of  reform  which  he  had  himself  begun,  seemed  to  Padre 
Ventura  the  only  mode  of  preserving,  in  days  like  the  present, 
the  influence  of  the  Church.* 

The  Theatine  Father  had  risen  into  high  reputation  as  the 
most  eloquent  preacher  in  Rome :  a  fitting  person  to  preach  a 
funeral  oration  on  the  death  of  O'Connell,  or  to  sing  a  hymn  of 
victory  over  the  barricades  of  Vienna.  He  had,  moreover,  like 
most  of  his  class,  a  strong  inclination  to  exhibit  himself  in  print 
in  panegyrics,  funeral  orations,  biographies,  and  homilies;  his 
most  celebrated  books  being  ^^  The  School  of  Mirades,''  a  series 
of  homilies  preached  in  the  Vatican  during  the  Quaresima  of 
1843 ;  "  The  Beauties  of  Faith,"  or  the  felicity  of  belonging  to 
the  true  Church ;  and  '*  The  Mother  of  God,  Mother  of  Men ; 
or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Mystery  of  Most  Holy  Mary  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross,"  a  kind  of  ^^Stabat  Mater"  in  prose.  During  the 
reforming  days  of  "the  simple  Pius"  he  was  in  high  favour 
with  the  l^ope,  and  in  precisely  the  reverse  with  the  Cardinals ; 

*  Discorso  Funebre  pei  Morti  di  Vienna.  The  Discourse  was  printed  *'  con 
permesso  per  la  parte  religiosa ;"  and  with  the  extreme  of  Italian  gentUezza,  the 
censors  sent  back  the  message  to  the  very  reverend  writer,  **  NeUa  co$e  del  Padre 
Ventura  %q%  npui  metter  peooo  /*'  It  was,  however,  in  due  time  pot  into  the  Index 
of  Prohibited  Books  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  at  Gaeta,  and  the  Theatine  Father, 
smitten  by  ecclesiastical  censure,  homblv  read  his  recantation.  Alas  for  the 
preacher,  whose  eloquent  discourse  may  nave  ^  instructed  the  simple,"  but  had 
not,  unfortunately,  **  confounded  knaves  !" 
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80  much  so  that  his  freauent  visits  to  the  Quirinal  were  looked 
on  as  a  sort  of  public  calamity ;  and  if  any  one  inquired  on  such 
occasions,  "Chi  ci  sta  dentrol"  the  answer  was  more  energetic 
than  refined, "  Ci  sta  quel  diavolo  del  Padre  Ventura  I"  But  the 
Father  comforted  himself  with  the  knowledge  that  he  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  Roman  populace,  who  had  declared  that 
they  would  have  faith  in  the  JPope  as  long  as  they  knew  that 
Father  Ventura  was  permitted  to  mount  the  stairs  of  the  Monte 
Cavallo. 

We  should  follow  the  eloquent  Theatine^s  account  of  the 
slavery  of  the  Church  under  Catholic  princes,  but  he  himself  re- 
fers to  a  much  fuller  development  of  that  subject  from  another 
quarter, — the  "  Cinque  Piaghe'*  of  the  Abbate  Rosmini.  Im- 
measurably above  the  orator  of  St.  Andrea  della  Valle  in  intel- 
lect and  learning,  Antonio  Rosmini-Serbati  had  acquired  a  name 
second  to  none  m  the  Italian  priesthood — as  high,  if  not  higher, 
than  that  of  Gioberti.  It  is  true  the  Turinese  philosopher  had 
come  forward  prominently  on  the  great  and  stirring  political 
questions  of  the  day,  had  become  the  idol  of  the  populace,  and 
had  been  fited  beyond  all  precedent,  and  as  yet  the  charm  of 
his  name  was  unbroken.  The  "Primacy^*  and  "the  Modem 
Jesuit"  had  struck  the  right  cord,  and  programmes  of  reform 
that  came  thick  and  fast  from  Turin  had  made  Gioberti  the 
great  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  Italian  movement  when  Pius  IX. 
had  ceased  to  be  a  reformer.  Rosmini  was  simply  an  ecclesiastic, 
a  modest  man  of  letters,  and  though  his  strong  sympathy  with 
the  Liberal  movement  was  well  known,  no  Italian  priest  kept 
his  place  with  more  gravity  and  dignity  than  he  did.  We  do 
not  mean  to  refer  at  length  to  the  fifteen  dense  octavo  volumes 
by  which  he  had  acquired  so  high  a  name  as  a  philosopher  and 
a  moralist.  As  to  his  "  Ideology,  or  New  Essay  on  the  origin  of 
Ideas,"  in  three  elaborate  volumes,  and  his  "Moral  Philosophy," 
treating  of  the  principles  of  Moral  Science,  of  Anthropology, 
and  of  Conscience,  in  a  form  equally  elaborate ;  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  Gioberti  has  published  the  orthodox  number 
of  three  octavos  with  the  ominous  title,  "  Philosophical  Errors 
of  Antonio  Rosmini-Serbati,"  but  at  present  we  have  no  wish  to 
ring  the  changes  on  Locke  and  Reid,  on  Cousin  and  Kant. 
His  "  Ascetics"  and  "  Ecclesiastical  Prose"  were  a  proper  study 
for  the  priests :  his  "  Teodicea"  was  too  grave  a  subject  for  a 
season  of  revolution ;  but  some  smaller  works,  dealing  with 
matters  that  came  more  directly  home  "  to  men'^s  bosoms  and 
business,"  had  been  printed  and  reprinted  in  almost  every  part 
of  Italy.  In  the  end  of  August  1848,  Rosmini  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  negotiate  on  the  part  of  the  Piedmontese  Government  that 
Italian  League  whicn  had  been  proposed  by  the  Pope.   The  time 
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was  unpropitions.  The  Allocution  of  April — Durando's  trico- 
lored  crosses — the  Armistice  of  Milan — ^were  fresh  in  every  one''s 
mind,  and  Eome  and  Piedmont  mutually  accused  each  other  of 
the  recent  failure  in  Lombardy.  Kosmini  was  unsuccessftil  in 
his  negotiations,  but  personally  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  Pontiff.  A  party  among  the  clergy  accused  him  of  holding 
dangerous  opinions,  especially  expressed  in  his  "Cinque  Piaghe :" 
but  not  only  were  his  opinions  at  that  time  not  condemned,  but 
he  was  himself  appointed  consulter  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Office  and  of  the  Index,  and  even  nominated  to  the 
high  honour  of  the  purple.  It  was  also  rumoured  that  he  would 
soon  be  appointed  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  an  office  for 
which  he  was  certainly  as  well  qualified  as  the  old  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti  had  been,  notwithstandmg  his  thirty  languages.  But 
Eosmini  was  not  doomed  to  be  a  Cardinal.  The  Fabbri  Minis- 
try crumbled  as  the  Mamiani  Cabinet  had  done  before  it,  and 
the  ill-fated  Rossi  succeeded  to  all  the  honour  and  all  the  danger 
of  upholding  the  throne  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  Popes.  Tne 
"  Contemporaneo""  launched  its  thunders,  if  such  they  could  be 
called,  against  the  friend  of  Guizot;  the  "Epoca"  set  itself  in  op- 
position, and  "Don  Pirlone,"  with  his  caricatures  and  his  buffoon- 
ery— for  Pasquin  had  ceased  to  be  exclusively  the  Punch  of 
Eome — was  true  to  the  popular  party,  and  ranged  himself  on 
the  winning  side.  Eossi's  attempted  reform  of  the  law,  roused 
against  him  the  whole  tribe  that  depended  on  a  corrupt  admin- 
istration. The  riotous  proceedings  in  Tuscany — the  descent  of 
Garibaldi  into  the  Papal  territories — the  preaching  of  Father 
Gavazzi,  the  mob-orator  of  the  republicans — the  violent  arti- 
cles of  the  journals — increased  the  excitement  of  the  Eoman 
factions  against  the  unfortunate  minister,  till  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin  was  held  up  in  triumph  on  the  steps  of  the  Cancellaria^ 
and  the  dregs  of  Rome  kept  holiday  for  a  murder. 

We  can  judge  the  assassination  of  Count  Rossi  in  no  other 
way  than  as  one  of  the  darkest  crimes  that  ever  stained  even 
the  dark  annals  of  Eome.  In  the  dense  crowd  that  thronged 
the  stairs  of  the  Cancellaria,  and  closed  around  the  victim,  there 
were  wretches  in  military  disguise  and  armed  with  daggers,  who 
looked  on  with  Satanic  triumph  while  the  blood  gurgled  from  the 
neck  of  the  dying  minister.  The  civic  guard  and  carabineers 
raised  not  an  arm — the  poltroons  of  the  Council  Hall  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  session,  as  if 
nothing  serious  nad  happened — without,  all  was  in  confusion. 
On  the  next  day  the  Quirinal  was  besieged,  and  the  Pope  com- 
pelled to  treat  with  Galletti,  the  popular  hero,  the  amnestied  of 
St.  Angelo,  for  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry.  Galletti,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  proposed  himself  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  for 
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the  Ministry  of  the  Interior ;  Mamiani,  as  Ministel*  of  Foreign 
Affairs ;  Sterbini,  the  ruler  of  the  ^^  Circoli,"  as  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Public  works ;  and,  not  to  speak  of  otheris^  he  named 
Rosmini  as  Minister  of  JPublic  Instruction  and  President  of  the 
Council.  It  is  pleasing  to  say,  that  both  Rosmini  and  Count 
Mamiani  refused  to  accept  office  in  the  Cabinet  extemporized  by 
Galletti)  and  conceded  oy  a  sovereign  who  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  refuse  anything.  Seven  days  a&r  the  Pope  had  reversed  his 
own  medal,  Non  relinquam  voa  orphanos. 

We  would  gladly  ioUow  that  romantic  gentleman^  the  Yis^ 
count  d'Arlincourt,  in  his  account  qf  the  midiiight  flight  in 
Bianchone's  voiturey  on  through  the  Pontine  Maries,  and  on- 
ward still  till  the  Neapolitan  m>ntier  was  crossed^  and  the  dis- 
guised Abbe,  (for  the  Viscount  ignores  the  scandal  of  the  Ba- 
varian footman,)  now  manifest  as  Pius  IX.,  pressed  to  his  heart 
the  silver  box  in  which  his  predecessor  Brascni  had  canried  with 
him  the  consecrated  host  in  his  exile,  and  mutmured  ^^  tout  has 
un  Te  Deum  en  actions  de  gr&ce  de  sa  ddlivranoe.^  Bat  it  is 
time  to  return  to  Rosmini. 

The  history  of  Rosmini's  treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Reform  is 
instructive.  It  was  begun  in  1832,  and  completed  in  the  year 
following.  "  The  times  did  not  then  seem  propitious*'  for  pub- 
lishing on  such  a  subject,  and  like  one  of  tne  seven  skepers  of 
Ephesus,  the  forgotten  treatise  slumbered  peacefully  for  tnirteen 
years,  to  wake  up  at  the  accession  of  a  Pontiff,  who  seemed  des- 
tined to  introduce  "  a  new  era"  for  the  Church  and  the  world. 
To  write  at  all  of  such  a  subject  as  "  the  Wounds  df  the  Holy 
Church,"  was  not  to  be  thought  of  lightly.  Was  not  this  a  sub- 
ject for  the  Bishops,  or  for  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  rather  than  for 
a  simple  Abbate  ?  Yes,  truly ;  but  the  bishops  and  the  Pope  are 
busily  occupied,  or  ought  to  be  so,  and  have  not  much  leisure 
for  quiet  meditation ;  and  it  is  a  service  done  to  them  to  bring 
such  a  subject  before  them,  or  at  least,  they  ought  to  consider  it  as 
such,  for,  unfortunately,  the  ontology  and  the  deontology  of  such 
questions  do  not  always  harmonize  at  Rome.  And  then,  besideSi 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Catherineof  Sienna,  who  were 
not  bishops,  both  spoke  and  wrote  on  the  evils  and  the  reform  of 
the  Church  in  their  day.  As  a  proof  that  abuses  exist  in  the 
Church,  and  that  reform  may  be  proposed  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  heresy,  Rosmini  refers  to  the  celebrated  Bologna  Com- 
mission of  1537,  appointed  by  Paul  HI.,  to  search  out  all  the 
abuses  of  the  Church,  and  to  submit  them  to  the  Pontiff.  At 
the  head  of  this  commission  were  the  cardinals  Contarini,  Caraffa, 
Sadolet,  and  Pole.  Now,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  a 
moment  on  the  history  of  that  commission,  which  has  been 
rather  unfortunately  evoked  as  a  precedent.     The  prime  mover 
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in  the  matter  was  Oaraffa,  the  Theatine  cardinal  whom  Erasmas 
had  praised  in  such  fulsome  terms  in  the  dedication  of  his  edition 
of  Jerome  in  1516.  The  commission  specified  as  abuses  the 
sale  of  benefices,  the  disposition  of  them  by  testament,  the  union 
of  bishoprics,  and  the  admission  of  improper  persons  to  the 
priesthood,  and  gave  some  very  proper  advice  on  these  matters. 
Five  years  after  the  Bologna  meeting,  CarafFa,  the  mild  reformer 
of  abuses,  was  heading  the  crusade  against  heresy,  and  plying 
throughout  Italy  the  infernal  enginery  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, which  ceased  not  its  deeds  of  darkness  till  Rome  had  gained 
the  mastery  over  the  fallen  faith.  And  when  Caraffa  himself 
ascended  the  papal  throne  as  Paul  IV.,  he  put  Ai«  own  advice 
into  the  Expurgatory  Index.  He  had  certainly  a  precedent  in 
the  conduct  of  his  predecessor,  Pius  II.,  who  strongly  censured, 
when  he  became  a  pope,  all  the  liberal  opinions  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed when  he  was  simply  ^neas  Sylvius.  "Reject  -SJneas,""  he 
said,  "  receive  Pius.  The  former  name  was  imposed  by  my  pa- 
rents— a  Gentile  name — and  in  ray  infancy ;  the  other  I  assumed 
as  a  Christian  in  my  apostolate  I"  The  JBologna  council  of  car- 
dinals and  bishops  recommended  as  a  necessary  reform,  the 
prohibition  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  as  a  school-book. 
Luther  wrote  over  against  this  part  of  the  advice,  "  Would  God 
he  had  been  living  1"  for  no  one  enjoyed  more  than  Luther  did 
the  genial  humour,  and  the  polished  or  unpolished  ridicule  of 
the  Punch  of  the  Keformation. 

All  such  damaging  stories  are,  however,  "  ignored"  by  all  true 
churchmen.  Eosmini''s  book  was  printed,  reprinted,  and  ap- 
plauded ;  but  in  due  time  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Gaeta 
entered  it  on  the  Index — and  no  wonder,  for  Pius  IX.  was 
then  repudiating  his  own  reforms  as  the  fruit  of  "  a  revolutionary 
spirit." 

We  choose  this  treatise  of  Rosmini,  rather  than  any  other,  as 
the  text  of  our  present  notice  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Italy,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  high  name  of  Rosmini,  but  also  because 
no  Italian  ecclesiastic,  not  even  Gioberti,  has  more  directly  en- 
tered on  the  great  subject  of  the  abuses  of  the  Church.  We 
shall  not  waste  time  in  observing  the  priestly  character  of  the 
"  Cinque  Piaghe,"  as  exhibited  in  divisions  that  to  our  northern 
imaginations  seem  somewhat  fantastic ;  but  we  have  not  been 
taught  to  kneel  to  a  crucifix  of  Giotto  or  Donatello,  and  the 
pulpits  £rom  which  we  have  been  instructed  were  not  sculptured 
m  marble  by  the  Pisani,  and  hence  we  may  allow  the  structure 
of  the  treatise  to  pass  unchallenged. 

I.  The  author  speaks  first  of  the  Wound  of  the  Left  Hand  of 
the  Holy  Church,  which  is  the  dimswn  of  the  people  from  thecUrgy 
in  public  worship.     He  does  not  m^an  by  this  a  separation  in 
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heart  aiid  spirit,  but  the  want  of  actual  anion,  which  arises  when 
the  people  do  not  nnderstand  the  prayers  and  services  of  the 
Church.  The  mianon  of  the  gospel  was  to  subdue  the  whole  man 
to  the  law  of  God :  the  means  were  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  prayer.  With  these 
simple  agencies  the  sent  of  Christ  were  to  regenerate  the  world. 
^^  Tne  apostles  and  their  successors,  who  added  to  the  few  sacra- 
ments instituted  by  Christ  the  ornaments  of  holy  prayers,  of 
ceremonies,  of  outward  signs,  and  of  noble  rites,  that  the  public 
worship  of  the  Redeemer  of  men  might  be  more  serviceable  to 
the  honour  of  the  God-man,  and  to  the  assembly  of  those  who 
believed  in  his  word,  followed,  in  doing  this,  the  example  given 
by  their  divine  master,  that  is,  they  introduced  nothing  into  the 
temple  devoid  of  signification,"  p.  14.  These  ceremonies  or  sa- 
cramentals  added  by  the  Churcn  to  that  simple  form  of  worship 
instituted  by  Christ,  have  not  only,  he  holds,  their  proper  signi- 
fication, but  also  participate  in  the  vivifying  power  of  the  sacra- 
ments. The  conclusion  is  right  though  the  syllogism  is  wrong ; 
in  this  public  worship  of  God,  the  people  are  not  meant  to  be 
mere  spectators  of  a  sacred  representation,  as  if  present  at  a  show, 
but  should  themselves  take  part  in  the  service  with  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart.  TVe  need  not  follow  the  eloauent  argu- 
ment by  which  Eosmini  establishes  the  great  principle,  that  the 
prayers  which  the  faithful  unite  in  offering  up  at  tne  throne  of 
grace  should  be  understood  of  all.  The  unity  of  Christian  wor- 
shippers is  not  material  but  spiritual,  a  union  of  understanding 
ana  of  feeling.  But  this  union  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  a  wall  of 
separation  arises  between  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

The  principle  enunciated  is  an  extremely  simple  one,  but  the 
reform  to  which  it  points  would  strike  at  the  whole  system  of 
Komish  worship.  The  Church,  in  Boman  Catholic  Christendom, 
has  adorned  herself  with  the  trappings  of  Pagan  superstition ; 
the  very  temples  body  forth  the  symbolism  oi  the  east  accom- 
modated to  a  Christian  creed,  and  the  heresies  of  centuries  have 
been  wrought  into  their  walls.  A  Komish  church  is  not  a  mere 
building  in  which  worshippers  may  meet  for  the  service  of  God, 
it  is  an  apocalvpse  of  meaiaeval  mysteries.  Its  walls  are  sculp- 
tured over  with  angels,  and  prophets,  and  apostles,  or  with  sym- 
bolical animals,  "  the  mythological  menagerie"  of  the  east  and 
west ;  its  niches  and  cupolas  tell  over  again  the  lying  legends 
and  fabulous  histories  of  the  breviary  and  of  the  lives  of  the  saints; 
statues.  Pagan  or  Christian,  from  Phidias  to  Canova,  and  pic- 
tures from  "  St.  Luke'*  to  Raphael,  form  its  appropriate  decora- 
tions. It  is  vain  to  treat  such  things  as  mere  artistic  orna- 
ments— they  are  suited  to  no  creed  but  one ;  and  the  ecclesiolo- 
gical  experiment  of  the  English  tractarians  is  a  proof  that  tibeir 
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influence  is  not  imaginary.  In  tmth,  it  has  been  well  said,  that 
^^  the  study  of  ancient  church  architecture  is  an  admirable  pre- 
parative for  the  old  faith.'^  But  apart  from  this,  the  whole  ser- 
vice is  a  mere  theatrical  display.  A  profusion  of  tapers  burning 
before  an  altar,  gorgeous  in  its  decorations,  or  tricked  out  in  the 
most  tawdrv  finery — priests  in  showy  vestments  mumbling  an 
unintelligible  mass — crossings,  kneelings,  a  repeated  kissing  of 
the  altar — the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  music — ^the  smoke  of  the 
incense,  and  the  dipping  of  the  finger  in  the  holy  water — make 
up  the  whole  service.  The  right  word  to  express  it  is  ^^  mum- 
mery," were  it  not  for  the  mejancholy  reflection  that  this  empty 
show  is  made  to  pass  for  the  worship  of  Him  who  requires  wor- 
ship trovcL  his  servants  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

It  is  well,  in  these  days  of  Popish  controversy,  to  be  able  to 
cite  the  testimony  of  a  Bomish  ecclesiastic  on  this  matter  of 
^^  mummery."  Rosmini  gives  the  two  causes  of  this  separation 
of  the  laity  from  the  clergy  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church, 
which  he  deplores  as  the  first  of  the  Church's  wounds.  In  the 
first  place,  the  people  are  not  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith. 
They  are  kept  in  ignorance,  as  if  ignorance  were  better  for  them 
than  knowledge,  or  as  if  they  were  not  fit  to  receive  the  sublime 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  command  of  him 
who  said,  ''  60  and  teach  all  nations."  Something  more  is  ne- 
cessary than  an  instruction  in  catechisms  and  formulas,  repeated 
without  being  understood.  These  symbols  of  the  Church  must 
be  expounded  at  length  till  they  reach  the  understanding  and 
the  heart.  A  catechism  may  be  committed  to  memory,  and  the 
most  exact  words  of  the  creed  may  be  repeated  in  answer  to  set 
questions ;  and  yet  all  this  may  be  a  mere  exercise  of  memory, 
leaving  ^^  the  instructed'^  as  profoundly  ignorant  after  his  instruc- 
tion as  he  was  before  it.  And  hence,  the  question  is  proposed 
as  at  least  a  legitimate  one,  whether  the  catechisms  of  the  Church 
have  not  done  more  harm  than  good  %  The  second  reason  is  an 
important  one.  The  Latin  tongue,  which  the  Koman  arms  had 
carried  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  became  naturally  the  common 
language  of  the  Church  in  teaching  her  doctrines  and  oflering 
her  prayers ;  but  the  language  of  the  Church  has  ceased  to  be  a 
spoken  language,  and  by  her  absurd  persistence  in  the  use  of  a 
dead  tongue,  ^^  he  that  occupieth  the  place  of  the  unlearned  can- 
not say,  amen,"  and  in  the  very  church  of  his  own  city  is  like  a 
pilgrim  in  a  strange  land,  where  the  words  that  are  spoken  are 
to  him  devoid  of  all  signification.  Hence  the  carelessness  of  the 
people  for  the  services  of  the  Church,  which  are  all  unintelligible, 
and  in  which  they  could  be  only  materially  present,  without  any 
spiritual  understanding — present  as  the  statues  and  pillars  of 
the  temple."     And  he  adds,  ^^  this  repugnance  to  frequent  the 
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Christian  chnrches  becomes  an  nnjnst  reason  by  which  human 
indiscretion  has  oft^i  drawn  to  a  sense  so  strange  and  so  tax  from 
the  truth,  that  campelle  intrare  of  the  Redeemer,^  p.  20. 

The  Romish  system  is  stereotyped^  and  it  is  in  short  impoasi* 
ble  to  effect  any  change  without  destroying  the  monuments 
which  infallible  builders  reared  ^^  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam." 
And  yet  within  the  narrow  limits  allowed  by  her  unchanging 
rubric,  the  Church  has  made  some  stray  efforts  at  accomnu>da- 
tion.  The  Oratoires  and  the  Marian  eongreaations  were  insti- 
tuted that  the  Church  might  not  always  speak  as  a  barbarian  in 
the  most  solemn  acts  of  her  wqpship.  In  such  a  country  as 
Protestant  England,  so  deeply  infected  with  the  great  Lutheran 
heresy  of  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  even  cardinals  must  preach  ; 
but  the  religious  population  of  such  a  state  as  Naples  are  con- 
tent with  a  hasty  mass,  that  they  may  hurry  off  to  the  more  en* 
tertaining  exhibitions  of  Policinella.  Preaching  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  an  Italian  priest,  and  we  suppose  not  more  than  one  out 
of  every  five  hnnared  that  darken  tne  streets  of  the  Italian  cities 
ever  ascends  a  pulpit.  The  great  preaching  season  is  during  the 
forty  days  of  Lent,  and  a  few  monks  are  selected  as  the  preachers 
of  the  stated  course  of  forty  sermons,  and  duly  innict  their 
Qitareeirmale  on  their  audience.  They  are  generally  deplorably 
illiterate,  but  the  stock  of  forty  sermons  once  prepared,  the 
preacher  is  furnished  for  a  lifetime.     In  the  selection  of  sub- 

^ects,  with  the  exception  of  four  discourses,  ^'  the  world  is  all 
>efore  him  where  to  choose,"  and  of  late  years  the  pemidous 
principles  of  Protestantism  and  the  unmingled  evils  of  Bible  So- 
cieties have  been  favourite  topics  with  the  shaven  orator.  But 
preach  what  he  may,  he  must  wind  up  with  ^^  the  four  last 
things,"  Judgment,  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  and  ^^  do" 
the  Divine  Comedy  into  homilies.  The  pulpit  is  on  the  whole 
a  somewhat  useless  ornament  of  an  Italian  cnurch,  and  in  most 
cases  might  be  removed  entirely :  the  great  service  is  the  sacri- 
fice at  the  altar,  and  the  muttered  mass  in  Latin.  The  wor- 
shippers look  on,  or  kneel,  or  read  such  books  as  ^^  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Soul"  and  "  the  Way  of  Paradise."  We  have  been 
somewhat  interested  with  two  Httle  volumes  lately  published  by 
Bosmini.*  The  one  is  a  catechism,  in  which  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  are  developed  ^^  according  to  the  order  of  ideas," 
and  with  much  ability ;  for  however  much  he  may  be  hampered 
by  a  system  which  he  has  not  light  enough  to  abjure,  it  is  not  in 
Eosmini  that  one  will  find  the  grossness  of  a  Liguori.  The  other 
is  a  collection  of  prayers  and  instructions,  to  enable  the  wor- 
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shipper  to  accompany  intelligently  the  service  of  the  Mass,  and 
certainly  few  Italian  priests  have  ever  edited  such  a  series  of 
prayers  for  the  use  of  the  unlearned  :  they  are  a  translation  of 
some  of  the  finest  Psalms  of  David,  with  a  few  notes  from  the 
Fathers,  to  give  an  air  of  orthodoxy  to  the  volume.  Even  such 
an  approach  to  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  is  suspicious,  and 
some  will  not  willingly  sanction  more,  and  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances Bosmini  has  appended  an  exposition  of  the  Hymn  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Jansenism,  or  the  tendency  to  Jansenism,  is  not 
more  highly  favoured  now  by  the  princes  of  the  Church  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Port-Royal.  The  priestly  caste,  with 
laws  and  customs,  and  a  language  of  their  own,  must  be  pre- 
served  as  a  separate  society. 

II.  The  second  great  evil,  or  as  Bosmini  describes  it — the 
Wound  of  the  Bight  Hand  of  the  Holy  Church — is  the  insufficient 
education  of  the  clergy.  We  shall  condense  the  substance  of  this 
section  of  the  treatise,  preserving  the  outline  and  following  the 
train  of  thought  of  the  learned  Abbate.  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  preaching  and  the  services  of  public  worship  were  the 
great  schools  of  the  Christian  people,  in  which  "  by  word  and 
sacrament"  the  great  truths  of  religion  were  brought  home  to 
the  hearts  of  the  believing.  The  first  teachers  appealed  not  only 
to  the  intellectual,  but  to  the  moral  man — not  only  to  the  head 
but  to  the  heart :  and  the  priests  of  the  new  religion  chosen  from 
among  the  faithful,  and  raised  to  the  high  honour  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  felt  all  the  solemnity  of  their  holy  office,  when  a 
simple  layman,  untaught  in  '^  the  schools  of  the  prophets,^  but 
taught  of  the  Spirit,  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  the 
oversight  of  the  flock,  and  refusmg  in  vain,  became  a  burning 
and  shining  light,  a  St.  Ambrose  or  a  St.  Martin.  As  were  the 
people,  so  were  the  priests  who  issued  from  the  people.  And  now 
look  at  the  Church  in  our  day :  still  the  rule  holds,  ^^  like  people 
like  priests."  The  people  now  are  present  at  the  services  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,  as  spectators  at  a  show ;  there  is  no 
clear  understanding  of  the  duty  and  the  dignity  of  membership 
in  the  body  of  Christ — no  union  of  mind  and  heart  with  the 
clergy,  so  that  both  may  prostrate  themselves  with  a  common 
feeling  before  Him  with  wnom  they  have  to  do.  The  clergy  are 
rather  regarded  as  a  peculiar  and  privileged  class,  living  by  the 
altar — a  caste  and  a  sect  apart  from  others,  and  separated  from 
the  great  body  of  the  faithful.  Hence  the  afikirs  of  the  Church 
are  spoken  of  as  the  afiairs  of  the  priests  :  and  from  a  Christian 
laity  so  ill-taught  and  so  ignorant  of  the  spiritualities  of  their 
religion,  issue  the  priests,  brinpng  with  them  the  meagreness  of 
instruction  gained  in  such  a  scnool,  and  that  secular  spuit  which 
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still  lurks  under  the  black  robe — ignoraDt  alike  of  lay  Christian- 
ity and  of  Christian  priesthood,  and  of  the  bond  by  which  they 
are  united.  These  narrow-minded  priests  communicate  to  others 
who  are  to  succeed  them  the  slender  stream  of  their  instruction, 
and  they  again  to  others,  and  so  the  process  of  deterioration  goes 
on,  for  ^^  the  disciple  is  not  above  his  master." 

A  second  reason  of  this  insufficient  education  is  the  giving 
over  of  the  instruction  of  the  clergy  to  men  unfitted  for  their 
office.  In  the  earlier  days  the  bishops  were  the  teachers :  Atha* 
nasius  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  Alexander,  a  scholar  worthy 
of  the  master ;  Irensdus  had  learned  from  Polycarp,  and  Poly- 
carp  from  John.  Brought  up  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Timothies  and  Tituses  were  prepared  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
winning  souls  to  Christ.  Thus  from  one  race  of  pastors  to  an- 
other the  truth  was  handed  down,  and  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  members  of  the  Church  preserved :  the  distinctions  of  higher 
and  lower  clergy  were  then  unknown ;  the  bishop  was  himself  the 
teacher.  The  instruction  of  the  people  was  rarely  committed  to 
other  hands,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  genius  and  sanctity 
in  the  person  chosen  to  the  vicarious  duty, — as  when  Chrysostom 
was  chosen  preacher  by  Flavian  of  Antioch,  or  Augustine  by 
Valerius  of  Carthage ;  and  much  less  the  duty  of  teaching  the 
teachers. 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  position  of  the  clergy  was  changed. 
They  were  no  longer  poor  and  persecuted ;  they  had  issued  from 
the  catacombs  and  the  arena;  they  were  loaded  with  secular 
duties,  and  involved  in  secular  business,  so  much  that  Origen 
warned  the  priests  against  the  danger  of  becoming  priests  of 
Pharaoh, — holding  lands  and  occupied  in  earthly  things  rather 
than  priests  of  the  Lord ;  and  Gregory  the  Great  complained 
that  under  the  name  of  the  Episcopate  he  had  returned  to  the 
world,  and  had  more  secular  affairs  on  hand  as  a  priest  than  ever 
he  had  had  as  a  layman.  The  clergy  mingled  more  and  more 
in  secular  affairs  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  while  kings 
were  advancing  in  devotion  to  the  Churdb,  so  that  monarchs 
gained  at  times  the  titles  of  saints,  the  clergy  was  becoming  more 
and  more  a  secularized  community,  living  with  nobles  and  as 
nobles,  occupied  in  politics,  economy,  and  secular  administration, 
and  devolving  on  the  inferior  clergy  the  duties  of  feeding  the 
flock.  Parishes  were  instituted,  and  in  the  tenth  centmy  and 
onwards,  the  houses  of  the  bishops  were  no  longer  academies  for 
the  training  of  future  pastors,  but  courtly  palaces  where  license 
was  given  to  the  immoralities  of  the  age.  The  people  forgot 
that  the  bishop  was  a  pastor.  The  inferior  clergy  were  no  longer 
on  terms  of  equality  and  of  brotherly  fellowship  with  the  bishop, 
who  became  more  and  more  separated  from  all  pastoral  duty,  till 
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the  day  came  when  the  cup  was  full,  and  the  Protestant  king- 
doms abolished  the  office  wnich  had  become  so  manifestly  use- 
less. Influenced  by  the  example  of  their  superiors,  the  inferior 
clergy  also  became  ambitious ;  the  drudgery  of  their  pastoral 
work  was  valued  only  for  the  income  it  yielded,  or  the  hopes  of 
advancement  it  held  out ;  the  word  of  God  and  the  sacraments 
became  a  spiritual  merchandise ;  and  each  Judas  in  the  priest- 
hood sold  his  Lord.  Such  pastors  neglected  all  teaching,  save 
what  referred  to  benedictions  or  indulgences,  or  whatever  might 
increase  the  I'evenue  of  those  who  lived  by  the  altar ;  and  so  de- 
graded did  the  clergy  become,  that  restrictive  laws  and  legal 
means  were  employea  to  check  the  evil — means  which  could  only 

Srevent  its  growth  for  a  time,  but  could  never  reach  its  root, 
'he  day  came  at  last  when  the  Church  was  punished  for  her 
sin :  kingdoms  and  nations  abandoned  the  Church  which  had 
before  abandoned  them  to  the  leading  of  blind  guides,  and  the 
lands  and  endowments  which  the  clergy  had  sought  as  their  chief 
good,  were  in  one  moment  taken  from  them.  The  Church, 
spoiled  of  her  ill-gotten  wealth,  roused  herself  to  some  effort  to 
regain  her  position  ;  but  the  bishops  of  that  day,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  the  good  customs  of  the  early  Church  in  training  the 
clergy,  through  whom  they  were  to  retain  or  regain  their  hold 
on  the  nations,  still  kept  aloof  from  their  proper  work,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  wholly  inadequate  reform.  In  fine, 
seminaries  were  chosen  as  the  means  of  providing  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy.  The  teachers  of  the  seminaries  were  gener- 
ally inferior  men,  and  besides,  were  soon  removed  to  some  poor 
benefice ;  and  others,  all  inexperienced,  put  in  their  stead.  Such 
are  the  teachers  of  the  Church  now,  and  the  scanty  education  of 
the  seminary  becomes  a  mere  exercise  of  memory.  Well  may 
Rosmini  add,  How  unlike  the  description  which  Clement  of 
Alexandria  gives  of  his  master — "  a  bee  that  sucked  the  flowers 
of  prophetic  and  apostolic  meadows,  that  he  might  form  in  the 
souls  of  those  who  heard  him  the  honey  of  a  sincere  and  uncor- 
rupted  knowledge  I"  And  to  this  poor  task  of  teaching  the  rising 
generation  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  is  attached  an  income 
so  scanty,  that  a  promotion  to  some  poor  benefice  causes  the 
happy  professor  to  leap  for  joy  1 

Another  cause  of  this  insufficient  education  is  the  use  of  mere 
elementary  books.  The  books  of  elaborate  learning,  full  of 
doctrine  and  of  wisdom,  are  compressed  into  miserable  compen- 
diums.  "  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures were  the  only  text  of  popular  and  ecclesiastical  instruction 
— the  Scriptures,  which  are  truly  the  book  of  the  human  race — 
the  Bible — the  Scripture  by  Autonomasia.  Such  a  code  paints 
humanity  from  its  beginning  to  its  end ;" — and  so  on,  for  space 
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does  not  permit  us  to  quote  at  length  BofiminTs  doqnent  eulo- 
gium  of  toe  Book  of  God,  pp.  38,  39.  The  imprisooed  Bibles 
of  Italy  in  the  present  day  suggest  a  sad  comment  on  the  words 
of  the  earnest  writer : — ^^  This  great  book,  in  the  hands  of  great 
men  who  expounded  it,  was  the  nutriment  of  other  great  men.*^ 
Hence  the  pastors  of  the  Church  were  also  the  great  writers  of 
antiquity,  except  in  rare  cases  where  genius  opened  to  a  Tertul* 
lian  or  an  Origen  the  way  to  the  chair  of  Christian  instmctioii. 
These  books  of  the  early  fathers  served  in  their  turn  for  the 
education  of  the  clergy,  and  most  of  all  in  leading  them  to  the 
one  Book  in  which  every  question  is  solved  that  regards  man''s 
salvation.  Ages  of  feebleness  followed,  when  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  chiefly  shut  up  in  monasteries,  spent  their  days  over  the 
pages  of  the  Fathers,  copying,  copying  perpetually,  an  Augustine 
or  a  Jerome,  compiling,  abbreviating,  condensing,  and  com- 
pressing into  miserable  sentences  the  wisdom  of  d^e  princes  of 
the  Church.  This  system  had  its  advantages :  it  preserved  the 
writings  of  the  Church  by  those  endless  copies  of  the  monks ; 
but  it  was  also  accompanied  with  great  evils.  The  minds  of 
men  were  chained  down  to  what  others  had  said,  and  such 
studies  had  more  to  do  with  the  intellect  and  memory  than  with 
the  heart  and  conscience.  These  were  the  scholastic  ages,  the 
ages  of  compendiums  and  summaries,  when  Peter  Lombard 
compiled  his  ^^  Sentences,^  and  Thomas  Aquinas  wrote  his 
^^  Summa.'^  The  wisdom  of  the  Fathers  was  epitomized,  and 
the  living  pages  of  the  early  writers  were  abbreviated  into  hard, 
dry,  and  lifeless  formulas.  It  was  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
such  an  age,  that,  in  philosophy,  Plato,  the  favourite  of  the  an- 
cients, was  abandoned  for  the  more  sapless  Aristotle.  This 
scholasticism  reached  its  climax  in  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  then 
other  centuries  of  mediocrity  followed,  when  the  schoolmen  who 
had  abbreviated  the  Fathers  were  themselves  abbreviated.  Such 
has  been  the  progress  of  deterioration  :  the  Fathers  succeeded  to 
the  Scriptures,  the  schoolmen  condensed  and  epitomized  the 
Fathers,  and,  lastly,  the  theologians  came  with  their  miserable 
compendiums  and  selections — books  made  out  of  books — ^  books 
without  spirit,  without  principle,  without  eloquence,  without 
method^' — books  that  can  awaken  no  sentiment,  kindle  no  ge- 
nius, excite  no  fancy,  and  that  need  in  their  teachers  and  scho- 
lars nothing  more  tkan  eyes  and  ears. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  present  in  outline  the  thoroughly 
Jansenist  principles  of  this  section  of  Bosmini's  woris:.  But  the 
position  of  the  Jansenists,  half-way  between  Borne  and  the 
Beformation,  must  ever  be  a  false  one.  Theories  that  would 
divest  the  Pope  of  his  assumed  infallibility  and  lordship  over  his 
brethren,  and  of  the  substantial  advantages  of  his  temporal 
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power,  can  scarcely  consist  with  adherence  to  a  Church  which 
stipulates  these  points  as  articles  of  faith.     The  learning  of 
Anjauld   and  the  wit  of  Pascal,  joined  with   that  purity  of 
morals  which  formed  such  a  contrast  to  the  maxims  and  the 
practice  of  a  dissolute  age,  were  not  able  to  save  the  Port- 
Royal.     All  the  enlightened  men  of  Italy  hold  principles  akin 
to  those  of  Kosmini,  though  few  have  so  well  expressed  them ; 
but  they  are  not  prepared  to  break  with  the  historic  church. 
They  do  not  hold  the  infallibility  of  the  Supreme  PontiflF,  how- 
ever cautious  they  may  be  in  assailing  a  hallowed  superstition ; 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  is  no  part  of  their  creed,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  in  their  ideas  of  tne  propriety  of  retaining 
for  St.  Peter''s  see,  or  appropriating  to  secular  purposes,  the 
accumulated  "  donations"  of  twelve  centuries.     Tne  privileged 
tribunals  and  right  of  asylum  belong  to  things  abolished.     They 
do  not  believe  that  the  existence  of  the  Church  depends  on 
holding  lands  in  mortmain ;   they  admit  abuses,  and  deplore 
them  :  but  the  great  principle  of  the  Reformation  has  not  pre- 
vailed to  shake  their  nistonc  attachment  to  the  system  of  reli<- 
gion  which  has  its  home  in  Italy,  and  its  seat  on  the  seven 
hills.     There  are  exceptions,  as  we  know,  but  we  speak  of  the 
general  feeling  of  the  more  educated  classes.     They  would  re- 
form the  Church,  but  this  is  precisely  the  one  thing  that  they 
cannot  accomplish  ;  and  the  tenacity  with  which  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  hold  fast  their  abuses  has  done  more,  and  is 
doing  more,  than  any  other  agency  to  alienate  men  from  a  sys- 
tem which  knows  no  change,  and  admits  of  no  reformation. 
The  great  historic  demonstration  of  five  years  has  wrought  a 
wondrous  revolution  of  sentiment,  and  to  satisfy  the  present  re- 
quirements of  a  people   so  far  enlightened,  some  change  is 
needed.     Uncomplying  and  obstinate,  the  Church  is  gathering 
herself  up  for  desperate  resistance,  and  for  a  determined  effort 
to  prevail  by  force.     She  has  leagued  herself  with  the  old  des- 
potisms of  Europe,  and  made  the  police  the  right  arm  of  her 
strength ;    she  has  plied  her  Index  and   her  Inquisition,  and 
closed  her  gates  against  the  merchandise  of  truth ;  she  has  re- 
called the  Jesuits  to  Rome,  as  her  firmest  friends  and  ablest 
defenders,  and  laid  under  ban  the  very  m^i  whose  more  liberal 
views  had  conciliated  her  more  wavering  adherents  or  com- 
manded the  respect  of  her  enemies.     "  The  day  will  declare" 
the  end  and  issue  of  this  ^^  strong  delusion." 

The  work  of  her  clergy  is  not  that  of  enlightening  the  mind, 
and  of  convincing  the  heart  by  great  Bible  principles.  The 
education  of  the  priests  is  such  as  Kosmini  has  described  it,  and 
much  worse  than  he  has  described  it ;  but  we  are  content  at 
present  to  abide  by  his  account|  which  cannot  be  suspected  of 
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exaggeration.  They  are  not  preachers,  for  their  work  is  to  go 
through  a  formal  service  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  the 
people ;  schooled  in  their  sapless  books,  and  living  apart  from  4;he 
earnest  practical  work  of  a  gospel  ministry,  they  are  not  la- 
bourers for  Christ  like  the  early  teachers ;  they  are  mere  intel- 
lectual machines,  or  machines  not  intellectual.  But  if  the  clergy 
were  to  be  brought  back  to  the  primitive  standard,  "  in  this 
way  there  would  be  few  priests.  Well,  even  so.  Pray  ye 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  may  send  forth 
reapers  into  his  harvest." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  are  not  discussing  the  great  ques- 
tion of  Komanism  and  the  Beformation,  but  simply  sketcning 
some  of  the  evils  of  the  Romish  Church  as  one  of  her  own  adhe- 
rents has  presented  them.  Hence  we  must  not  be  held  as 
"  homologating''  the  opinions  of  Rosmini  as  to  the  kind  or  mea- 
sure of  reform  that  is  needed.  We  hold  rather  the  impossibility 
of  reforming  the  Romish  system ;  for  its  lofty  assumption  of  in- 
fallibility precludes  all  change,  and  the  great  Protestant  prin- 
ciple gaining  fast  on  the  Church  from  without  is  destructive  to 
the  elements  of  strength  and  weakness  by  which  her  creed  has 
been  supported.  According  to  the  defenders  of  the  Church, 
the  great  vitiating  principle  of  modem  society  is  Protestantism. 
The  revolt  of  Luther,  founded  on  the  emancipation  of  reason 
and  conscience,  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  the  last  of  the  councils,  closed  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  with  defined  dogmas  the  old  Church 
that  had  once  been  all-powerful  stood  henceforth  on  the  defen- 
sive. The  Protestant  principle,  in  one  form  or  another,  has 
been  since  leavening  society,  and,  both  in  religion  and  politics, 
the  Church  is  striving  hard  against  its  influence.  The  right  or 
the  responsibility  of  private  judgment  on  the  one  hand,  with 
freedom  of  conscience,  the  right  of  worship,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  constitutional  government  embodying  the  principle  of 
representation — such  are  the  great  ideas  of  the  one  party; 
antiquity  in  philosophy,  authority  in  the  Church,  and  absolutism 
in  government,  are  the  leading  principles  of  the  other.  The 
Papacy,  holding  both  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  embodies 
all  these  elements,  and  to  modernize  it  is  impossible.  It  must 
stand  or  fall  with  its  canon  law  and  the  decrees  of  its  mediaeval 
councils.  The  freedom  of  the  press — the  unrestrained  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible — an  enlightened  education,  and  representative 
government, — the  Church  knows  well  would  be  fatal  to  her  in- 
uence  in  Italy ;  and  hundreds  of  the  Italian  priests  are  no  way 
in  advance  of  that  Dominican  father  who  enlightened  his  Flo- 
rentine audience  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  on  the  astronomicAl  heresy  of  Galileo, 
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drawing  both  his  text  and  his  condemnation  from  those  words 
of  the  V  ulgate,  "  Viri  Galilcei,  quid  statis  aspicientea  in  caelum  ?" 

III.  But  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  third  evil,  or  as  Bosmini 
calls  it — the  Wound  of  the  Side  of  the  Holy  Church,  viz.,  the 
disunion  of  the  bishops.  Now,  the  Eomish  Church  plumes  her- 
self on  her  unity,  on  her  having  and  holding  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  Rosmini's 
Satumia  regna,  bishop  visited  bishop,  or  corresponded  by  letter : 
in  provincial  councils  presbyters  consulted  together,  and,  besides, 
the  pastors  consulted  with  the  congregations  of  the  people.  Ac- 
cording to  Eosmini's  statement,  and  he  cites  his  favourite  authority 
Fleury  in  proof,  for  six  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  if  a  pastor 
was  refused  by  a  congregation,  no  effort  was  made  to  force  his  ser- 
vices on  the  people;  and  he  cites  a  higher  authority  than  Fleury 
for  consulting  the  members  of  the  Church,  even  the  example  of 
the  apostles  in  the  election  of  deacons.  But  we  need  not  speak 
of  the  "  rings  of  gold"  that  bound  together  the  earlier  Episco- 
pate. The  time  came  when  the  clergy,  involved  in  secular  busi- 
ness, precisely  reversed  the  rule  of  the  apostles,  who  would  not 
leave  the  duties  of  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word  to  serve 
tables.  Temporal  honours  became  the  sources  of  discord  and 
division.  The  rich  see  of  Constantinople,  the  new  Rome  on  the 
Bosphorus,  rivalled  both  in  its  secular  and  ecclesiastical  relations 
the  old  Rome  on  the  Tiber,  and  the  increasing  temporal  influ- 
ence of  the  Byzantian  rival  ended  in  the  Greek  schism  by  which 
the  east  was  lost  to  the  Church.  The  Archbishops  in  the  Exar- 
chate of  Ravenna  disobeyed  the  Popes :  Anti-popes  arose,  and 
again  there  was  the  schism  of  the  west.  The  councils  of  Pisa, 
Constance,  and  Basle — the  defection  of  the  north  in  the  sixteenth 
century — the  Gallican  Liberties — the  Aulic  influences  to  which 
the  Church  was  subjected,  and  the  control  assumed  by  emperors 
and  grand-dukes — all  belong  to  times  when  the  Church  had 
"  benefices"  to  contend  for,  and  when  it  could  no  longer  be  said 
that  ^^he  who  desired  the  office  of  a  bishop,  desired  a  good 
work." 

Now,  supposing  the  Romish  Church  to  be  the  Church,  a  really 
devoted  Romanist,  if  he  follows  out  his  principles  logically,  must 
approve  of  much  that  the  mere  eclectic  adherent  of  Rome  may 
plume  himself  on  rejecting.  Gioberti,  while  propounding  his 
great  theory  of  the  regeneration  of  Italy  by  a  reforming  Vatican, 
wrote  five  volumes  against  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  ablest  com- 

f)any  that  ever  the  Church  sent  forth  for  her  defence.  This  may 
ook  like  liberality,  and  Gioberti^s  fame  rests  on  his  magnificent 
absurdity :  but  the  propounder  of  two  such  theories  as  are  em- 
bodied respectively  in  the  "  Primato"  and  the  "  Gesuita  Mo- 
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demo/'  can  have  no  higher  praise  than  that  which  attaches  to 
the  aplendide  mendouc ;  choosing  between  the  school  of  Gioberti 
and  the  school  of  Rosmini,  we  prefer  the  latter,  for  however 
erroneous  the  application  of  its  principles  ma^  be,  the  principles 
themselves  are  not  the  fine  fictions  of  philosophic  dreamers, 
Kosmini  contrasts  the  secularized  bishops  with  ^^  those  apostolic 
men  who,  with  Loyola  at  their  head,  founded  a  company  of  in- 
defatigable workmen  in  the  vineyard  c^  the  Lora,"  binding 
themselves  even  with  vows  to  avoid  the  burden  of  secolarities. 
The  institution  of  Mendicant  Friars  in  the  thirteentli  century, 
and  of  the  Kegular  Clergy  in  the  sixteenth,  manifestly  aimed, 
at  supplying  w-hat  had  been  left  undone  by  the  clergy  which 
was  too  truly  distinguished  as  "  secular."  Whatever  in  practice 
they  may  have  been,  if  Home  be  the  depository  of  the  truth,  the 
principle  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  cannot  consistently  be  assailed 
t)y  an  adherent  of  the  Church  which  they  have  so  powerihllj 
upheld. 

The  Episcopal  Sees,  according  to  Kosmini's  faithful  picture* 
were  reserved  for  the  flatterers  or  the  servants  of  the  princes, 
or  as  livings  for  younger  or  illegitimate  sons.  In  the  Ven^an 
Eepublic  the  younger  sons  of  the  patrician  houses  were  the 
bishops,  having  been  devoted  to  the  Episcopate  before  they  were 
born;  and  such  being  the  mode  of  appointment,  they  were 
charitably  released  from  sacred  duties,  and  allowed  to  lead  what 
life  they  pleased.  Rosmini  paints  in  the  darkest  colours  the 
infamy  of  the  secularized  bishops,  and  exclaims,  ^'  God  know- 
eth,  I  recite  not  mere  possibilities  I  Of  all  that  I  have  written, 
the  horrible  examples  are  in  history.  They  are  written  there  in 
characters  so  indelible,  that  all  the  bitter  tears  of  the  Church, 
and  all  the  rubbing  and  polishing  of  ages,  shall  never  be  able  to 
efface  them." 

The  Episcopacy  is  no  longer  a  distinct  and  sacred  power  be* 
tween  the  princes  and  the  people  :  it  is  absorbed  in  the  temporal 
power  which  thus  presents  two  faces  to  the  people,  one  miUtiury, 
and  the  other  sacerdotal :  it  has  become  but  a  part  of  the  civil 
magistracy,  its  interests  being  national,  not  Catholic.  The 
Church,  whatever  its  alliance  may  be,  is  not  a  creadon  of  the 
State,  and  must  preserve  its  own  independence.  ....  All 
Italy — all  Europe — has  rung  with  the  scandal  of  Frajizoni  and 
the  Servite  fathers  of  San  Carlo  at  Turin.  The  warfare  waged 
so  relentlessly  at  the  deathbed  of  Santa  Rosa  has  kindled,  and 
justly  kindled,  the  indignation  of  the  civilized  world,  and  priests- 
craft  has  certainly  not  gained  in  that  battle.  All  Piedmont 
rung  to  the  cry  of  outraged  humanity,  and  yet,  judging  both 
parties  by  the  principles  which  they  hold  in  common,  we  suspect 
the  priests  had  the  nght  side  of  the  question,  if  we  can  ^peac  of 
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a  right  side  in  a  case  where  we  hold  both  to  have  been  in  the 
wrong.  Granted  that  the  Pontiff  is  not  only  a  temporal  prince, 
but  also  head  of  the  Church,  whether  by  Divine  right  or  by 
the  consent  of  Catholic  Christendom,  it  is  a  grave  question  for 
a  Roman  Catholic  kingdom — whether  a  concordat,  such  as  that 
solemnly  entered  into  in  1841,  between  Charles  Albert  and 
Gregory  XVI.,  can  be  set  aside  by  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  t  And  how  can  any 
Roman  Catholic,  admitting  the  pretensions  of  the  priesthood, 
question  the  principle  affirmed  by  the  Pope  in  the  Allocution  of 
November  1850,  that  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  be- 
longs not  to  the  civil  but  to  the  ecclesiastical  power?  The 
Servite  fathers  were  bound  to  obey  their  archbishop,  and  Fran- 
zoni  had  sworn  obedience  to  St.  Peter^s  Chair.  Judged  on 
Romish  principles,  both  the  prisoner  of  the  Fenestrelle  and  his 
rival  for  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  the  worthy  Marongiu 
Nurra,  Archbishop  of  Cagliari — par  nobile  fratrum — may  have 
been  perfectly  right,  and  as  long  as  nations  will  judge  by  Romish 
principles,  such  cases  are  likely  to  recur.  The  fault  lies  in  the 
system,  and  it  is  needless  to  cry  out  against  such  displays  of 
Romish  tyranny,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  wnile  the 
system  itself  is  acknowledged  as  existing  by  "  right  divine.'*  As 
long  as  kingdoms  give  themselves  up  bound  hand  and  foot 
by  their  concordats  into  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and 
persist  in  acknowledging  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  their  spiritual 
head,  they  must  abide  the  consequences.  The  only  effectual 
remedy  implies  the  laying  of  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree :  and 
such  cases  as  those  of  Turin  and  Cagliari  are  doing  much  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  however  slow  the  governments  may 
be  to  learn,  or  act  according  to  their  knowledge. 

But  the  Pope  has  not  a  Franzoni  in  every  capital,  and  the 
Catholic  princes  have  managed,  in  general,  to  keep  their  bishops 
in  better  order.  They  have  gained  the  battle  of  investitures, 
and  in  the  main  have  perfected  the  system  of  clerical  subjection. 
The  resistance  of  the  Catholic  kingdoms  to  the  Bull  In  Coena 
Domini  is  an  old  story  now.  In  that  great  Papal  manifesto,  the 
universal  monarch  extended  his  divine  right  over  kings  and 
governments,  and  anathematized  all  who  opposed  his  authority. 
The  princes  incurred  anathemas  by  the  dozen,  and  the  Venetian 
Republic  ran  up  her  score  to  thirty-six.  And  now  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  submit  the  decisions  of  their  spiritual  head  to  lay 
tribunals,  without  whose  sanction  Bulls  and  Letters  Apostolic 
cannot  be  published  in  their  dominions.  In  truth,  by  the  con- 
fession of  Romanists  themselves,  their  Church  has  far  greater 
liberty  in  countries  that  are  not  Catholic,  than  in  the  kingdoms 
that  profess  subjection  to  the  Pope.   We  need  not  say  how  com- 
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pletely  the  Church  was  subjected  to  the  civil  power  in  Austria 
since  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  till  the  new  laws  of  the 
18th  and  23d  April  1850,  issued  by  the  present  Emperor, 
abolishing  the  royal  Placet^  and  the  restrictions  of  1781.  In 
Tuscany  the  Leopoldine  Laws  have  remained  in  force  till  the 
present  year,  when  the  "  piety,"  or  the  weakness,  of  the  Grand 
Duke  has  favoured  the  restless  efforts  of  the  Court  of  Rome  to 
regain  as  far  as  may  be  its  old  supremacy.  Even  Naples  came 
in  for  its  full  share  of  periodic  denunciation  at  Rome  on  account 
of  grievous  "  aggression^'  on  the  rights  of  the  Pope,  till  Pius 
IX.,  after  the  nospitalities  of  Gaeta  and  Portici,  felt  that  he 
could  not  with  ordinary  decency  keep  up  the  farce  of  protesting 
against  his  most  dutiful  and  most  Christian  son,  the  Se  Bombar- 
datore.  England  and  America  have  been  held  up  as  examples 
to  the  Catholic  kingdoms :  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  uproar  which  we  have  raised  against  "  Papal  Aggression** 
has  somewhat  damaged  our  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Holy 
Father.  Still  it  is  to  be  expected  that  our  Cardinal- Archbishop 
and  his  suffragans  will  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  "  our  glorious  St. 
Thomas,"  and  some  way  or  other  make  it  evident  that  they  are 
no  longer  in  the  lamentable  position  of  bishops  in  partibus. 

The  secular  wealth  of  the  clergy  has  also  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  schism.  The  sequestrating  of  ecclesiastical  property 
the  Church  has  always  held  to  be  sacrilege,  and  has,  as  usual, 
defended  herself  by  excommunications.  Rosmini  puts  the  case : 
Might  not  the  timely  giving  up  of  all  temporal  possessions  and 
honours  in  the  days  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  of  Frederick  L,  and  of 
Henry  VIII.,  have  saved  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  Swe- 
den, in  Denmark,  and  England  ?  The  Church  aimed  at  keep- 
ing all,  and  lost  her  very  position — both  her  possessions  and  her 
power  sunk  together.  Such  cases  are  likely  to  occur  again,  and 
the  safer  course  which  he  indicates  is  to  cast  overboard  the  cargo 
to  save  the  sinking  vessel.  The  Church  is  a  spiritual  society^ 
and  must  maintain  her  independence  of  secular  communities  in 
the  exercise  of  her  spiritual  duties.  The  principle  is  right,  and 
would  be  appropriate  if  Rome  were  the  true  Church  of  Christ 

IV.  The  fourth  of  the  evils  which  Rosmini  deplores — or,  as  he 
calls  it,  the  "  Wound  of  the  Right  Foot" — is  lay  patronage^  or 
the  abandonment  of  the  nomination  of  bishops  to  the  lay  power. 
He  first  establishes  the  right  of  the  Church  to  elect  her  own  office- 
bearers— a  right  given  her,  or  rather  a  duty  laid  upon  her,  by 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church — a  right  exercised  by  the  Apos- 
tles, (Acts  xiv.  22,)  and  by  those  whom  they  ordained,  (Titus  i.  3) 
— a  right  which  the  Church  cannot  barter  nor  alienate  without 
yielding  that  liberty  which  belongs  to  those  whom  the  Lord 
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hath  made  free.  But  this  right  of  election  belongs  not  merely 
to  those  who  have  been  set  in  authority,  for  he  states  next  the 
great  principle  of  the  early  Church — the  people  were  the  counsel- 
lor and  the  clergy  the  judge.  He  cites  St.  Leo  and  a  host  of 
fathers  and  bishops,  to  shew  that  the  election  of  bishops,  accord- 
ing to  the  Canons  of  the  Church,  belonged  to  the  clergy  and  the 
feople,  and  that  no  pastor  was  intruded  on  an  unwilling  flock, 
n  the  Roman  Pontifical  the  ceremony  in  which  the  bishop 
asks  of  the  ordained  if  they  enjoy  a  good  testimony  among  the 
faithful  still  remains,  but  it  remains  only  as  a  ceremony.  The 
right  of  government,  of  election  of  office-bearers,  of  holding 
councils,  and  of  giving  forth  decisions  in  matters  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  according  to  God's  Word,  existed  unquestionably 
among  the  early  followers  of  the  Lord :  their  Master's  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  and  "  the  Church  of  the  Catacombs"  took 
not  her  laws  from  CsBsar.  After  the  conversion  of  Constantine, 
when  the  clergy  began  to  abound  in  wealth,  it  became  the  inter- 
est of  the  emperors  to  subject  them  to  their  power,  and  hence 
in  Antioch  and  Constantinople  lay  patronage  was  introduced 
into  the  Church.  First  the  consent  of  the  lay  power  was  re- 
quired, to  every  ordination — and  this  consent  grew  into  the 
right  to  nominate — and  right  to  nominate  became  power  to  sell 
the  benefices.  He  traces  the  long  history  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Church  by  her  canons  and  councils  against  growing  JByzantin- 
ism,  and  the  gradual  subjection  of  the  Church  to  the  secular 
power.  He  gives  at  length  the  case  of  the  nomination  of 
Odoacre  to  the  Church  of  Beauvais  by  Louis  HI. — his  rejection 
by  the  Council  of  Fismes  held  in  881,  under  the  presidency  of 
Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims — the  intrusion  of  Odoacre,  and 
his  deposition  by  the  Church ;  and  this  is  but  one  example  of 
the  manner  in  which,  during  the  struggle  of  centuries,  the 
Church  maintained  her  rights. 

But  in  the  Church  herself  there  was  a  decline  from  the  early 
rule  of  canonical  election.  The  people  were  gradually  excluded ; 
then  part  of  the  clergy,  till  at  last  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Lateran  restricted  the  election  of  bishops  to  the  canons  of  the 
cathedral.  Then  came  the  captivity  at  Avignon ;  the  age  of 
pontifical  reserves ;  of  pragmatic  sanctions ;  and  of  concordats — 
by  which  the  Church  made  terms  for  her  authority  over  her  own 
subjects.  In  fine,  the  elections  were  taken  from  the  clergy  and 
the  people — taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  canons  of  the  cathe- 
drals— taken  from  under  the  control  of  the  pontifical  reserves ; 
the  long  established  rights  of  the  Church  were  abolished,  and 
the  elections  in  all  Catholic  nations  were  abandoned  to  the  lay 
power,  reserving  to  the  Pope  the  emp^  rite  of  confirmation. 
The  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  full  of  the  struggles  of  the 
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Popes  against  lay  investiture,  and  nominally  for  the  right  of 
canonical  election ;  but  they  are  no  longer  the  struggles  of  the 
early  Fathers  for  the  purity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
leader  in  the  war  was  Hildebrand,  and  his  mantle  seemed  to 
have  fallen  on  the  Popes  who  succeeded  him.  Rome  won  the 
battle,  and  history  has  recorded  how;  but  the  anthori^  which 
she  had  acquired  by  the  terror  of  her  interdicts  languished  into 
pintifical  reserves,  was  counteracted  by  pragmatic  sanctions, 
and  at  length  compromised  by  concordats,  tm  at  hist,  in  the 
sixteenth  centur}',  the  cause  gained  by  Hildebrand  and  his  suc- 
cessors was  again  lost  by  the  Church.  The  three  great  parties 
in  the  war  against  the  Popes  were  Henry  VlLL  of  England, 
Francis  I.,  and  Charles  v.;  in  England  Rome  lost  all,  and 
happily  for  the  cause  of  truth ;  in  France  and  the  Empire  the 
nomination  to  benefices  was  ceded  to  the  sovereign,  the  Pope 
reserving  a-  mere  subordinate  authority  in  the  right  of  confirma- 
tion. Such  have  been  the  rule  and  practice  since ;  the  bishop 
owes  his  ring  and  staff  to  the  prince  rather  than  to  the  Ponti£F. 
That  the  right  of  election  oelongs  to  the  clergy  and  to  the 
Christian  people,  Kosmini  lays  down  as  the  scriptural  rule,  and 
as  the  law  of  the  primitive  Church.  The  civil  power  can  r^ 
quire  no  more  of  tlie  pastor  than  that  he  should  be  a  good  sub- 
ject, obedient  in  all  that  relates  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  but  has 
no  right  to  require  that  a  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  should 
be  ^^  un  misero  impiegato  di  polizia.'''  But  the  fidelity  of  the 
pastor  to  the  prince  does  not  consist  in  flattery  of  his  sovereign, 
or  the  sale  of  his  own  conscience,  but  in  holding  up  to  all  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  and  the  law  of  Grod's  word.      The  i^ 

f)ointment  of  the  bishops  now  are  political  appointments,  rega- 
ated  by  political  interests,  and  dependent  on  the  character  vnA 
sentiments  of  a  cabinet  or  a  court ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  where 
is  the  Church's  liberty,  or  that  right  of  counsel  and  election 
which  was  awarded  to  the  faithful  by  the  disciples  of  the  Liordt 
Nations  are  jealous  of  an  imperium  in  imperio  ;  and  certainly 
the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  afibrd  a  very  favourable  areaa 
on  which  to  fight  the  battle  of  spiritual  independence.     In  Eng- 
land we  are  not  a  little  proud  of  our  old  statutes  of  nkortmain, 
provisors,  and  prsemunire;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  for  the  Lan- 
francs  and  Anselms,  St.  Thomas  k  Becket  is  not  exactly  a  saint 
according  to  the  Protestant  calendar.     The  Synod  of  Thnries 
has  not  quite  conrinced  our  Legislature  of  the  great  spiritual 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  synodical  action ;  and  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  and  the  tender 
concern  of  Mother  Church  for  the  educational  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  her  children,  by  enrolling  on  her  excellent 
Index  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Scapula  and  Whately'a  Lo^c. 
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We  have  made  no  little  stir  against  the  "government"  of  a 
cardinal,  though  taking  title  from  that  sacred  spot  in  "  Home 
the  Holy "  where  "  St.  Peter  is  groundedly  believed  to  have 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  noble  and  partly  British  family  of 
the  Senator  Pudens."  We  judge  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a 
great  ecclesiastical  despotism,  grasping  at  civil  supremacy ;  and 
the  history  of  that  Church,  from  the  time  of  the  Seventh  Gre- 
gory down  to  the  "  Letters  Apostolic  "  of  Pius  IX.,  reconstitut- 
ing the  Komish  hierarchy,  with  sounding  titles,  in  the  "veiy 
flourishing  realm  of  England,"  verify  the  judgment.  But  Ros- 
mini's  plea  on  behalf  of  his  Church,  for  liberty  of  action,  must 
be  judged  of,  not  separately,  but  along  with  the  other  principles 
which  he  has  laid  down.  His  Church  would  not  mumble  a 
Latin  mass;  would  not  withhold  the  Book  of  books;  would 
not  separate  the  people  in  understanding  and  in  heart  from  those 
who  are  set  over  them  in  holy  things ;  and  would  have  no  divi- 
sion of  the  clergy  into  high  and  low,  lords  and  subjects.  His 
Church  would  not  grasp  at  benejicesy  for  the  very  name  he 
abhors,  as  the  memorial  of  liberty  bartered  by  the  Church  for 
wealth ;  her  rule,  her  interests,  her  work,  belong  not  to  an 
earthly  kingdom. 

Rosmini's  ideal  is  the  early  Church,  unsold  to  any  earthly 
power,  but  usurping  no  temporal  dominion.  With  all  the  zeal 
of  a  Guelph  he  contends  for  the  Church's  independence,  and 
stands  forth  as  the  apologist  alike  of  Hildebrand  and  Loyola. 
But  the  Church  of  Rome  never  has  answered  his  ideal,  and  were 
that  Church  reformed  even  according  to  the  principles  sketched 
in  his  Essay,  imperfect  as  that  programme  of  reform  may  be, 
she  would  no  longer  make  merchandise  of  souls,  nor  sit  as  a 
queen  on  the  seven  hills.  Let  the  Roman  bishop  resign  his 
triple  crown,  and  return  to  the  simple  condition  oi  the  pastors 
of  the  flock  before  Constantino  had  oestowed  the  "fatal  gift"  on 
the  "  first  rich  father^' — let  the  distinction  between  higher  and 
inferior  clergy  be  annulled — let  the  Book  of  books  circulate 
freely,  and  the  word  be  preached,  so  that  every  man  may  "  hear 
in  his  own  tongue  the  wondrous  works  of  God" — and  let  the 
people  have  that  voice  and  vote  in  the  election  of  their  pastors 
which  the  apostles  and  the  early  Church  recognised ;  ana  when 
this  reform  nas  been  efiected,  we  shall  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  coming  to  an  agreement  on  the  subject  of  synodical  action. 
We  do  not  need  at  this  time  of  day  to  discuss  over  again  for  the 
ten-thousandth  time  the  question  of  lay  patronage  in  a  Church 
that  claims  no  authority  over  the  things  that  are  Caesar's :  but 
it  is  curious  to  mark  how  parties  the  most  opposite  in  their 
tendencies  meet  at  one  narrow  point  on  this  subject  of  spiritual 
independence,  only  to  diverge  from  it  again.   Rosmini  has  made 
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as  near  an  approach  to  true  principles  on  this  question  as  any 
Romanist  can  make,  but  in  doing  so  he  has  levelled  the  whole 
constitution  of  his  Church,  and  fallen  under  the  heavy  censure 
of  its  authorities.  The  marvel  is  that  one  who  has  discovered 
such  grievous  declensions  in  the  course  of  ages  from  the  truths 
taught,  and  the  principles  carried  out  into  practice  by  the  apos- 
tles of  the  Lord,  should  continue  to  acknowledge  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  high-priests  of  the  Italian 
Republic  caught  up  the  principle  of  the  independence  of  the 
Church,  not  so  much  in  concern  for  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
as  in  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  the  Venturas  main- 
tained it  in  eloquent  declamations  before  the  ilite  of  democracy, 
and  the  Gavazzis  rung  it  into  the  ears  of  the  groundlings.  The 
Pontiff  and  his  Jesuit  allies,  abhorring  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
all  liberty  of  conscience  among  the  people,  sung  Te  Deum  when 
the  Placet  was  abolished  in  Austria,  as  the  young  Emperor  had 
thus  made  the  first  step  towards  the  giving  over  his  dominions 
to  a  great  spiritual  despotism,  the  tried  and  trusty  friend  of  un- 
mitigated absolutism  in  the  State.  The  Guelph  in  these  days 
joins  hands  with  the  Ghibelline,  as  the  new  enemy  that  has 
arisen  is  an  enemy  to  both.  The  Pope  and  his  council  plead 
for  the  independence  of  the  Church  that  they  may  bring  the 
bishops  more  thoroughly  into  subjection,  and  through  the 
bishops  enslave  the  people.  Mazzini  demands  a  council  that  he 
may  crush  the  Pope.  The  new  hierarchy  in  England  makes  an 
appeal  in  favour  of  synodical  action ;  and  the  old  hierarchy 
which  feels  itself  assailed  pleads  for  the  revival  of  the  Convoca- 
tion, that  it  may  not  only  assert  its  own  authority  in  doctrine, 
but  settle  the  weighty  matters  of  candles  and  surplices.  The 
pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  grasping  at  her  old  supre- 
macy over  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men,  and  the  pretensions 
of  a  Romanizing  clergy  assuming  in  a  Protestant  land  all  the 
airs  of  a  priesthood,  make  us  thankful  at  the  moment  for  even 
such  a  weapon  as  the  royal  supremacy,  to  repel  the  aggression 
from  without  and  from  within.  But  the  only  antagonist  that  shall 
in  the  end  prevail  against  error  is  the  truth ;  and  whether  for 
meeting  the  assailants  of  our  faith,  or  for  the  preserving  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  we  should  trust  more  to 
those  really  scriptural  principles  to  which  Rosmini  has  made  so 
near  an  approach,  than  to  the  control  of  a  parliament  over  bene- 
fices and  bishops.  Let  the  English  Convocation  be  revived, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  evangelical  truth  might  run 
some  risk  at  present ;  but  let  in  at  the  same  time  the  element  of 
the  popular  voice  in  the  election  of  pastors,  and  the  sound  Pro- 
testantism of  the  English  people  would  make  short  work  of 
*'  mummeries."     And  when  Pius  IX.  claims  unlimited  authority 
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as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  let  him  be  required  to  answer  whether 
he  "  enjoys  a  good  reputation  among  the  faithful,"  in  his  own 
See  of  Rome,  and  his  guard  of  Gallic  bayonets  would  make  an 
affirmative  answer  no  little  awkward.  Above  all,  let  the  Canons 
of  the  early  Church  as  to  the  election  of  pastors  be  carried  out 
in  Tuscany,  and  we  suspect  the  result  would  be  such  as  Rosmini 
has  not  dreamed  of.  Tuscany,  notwithstanding  the  walls  of  de- 
fence raised  by  the  wisdom  of  Peter  Leopold,  has  had  her  "Papal 
Aggression."  The  Church  has  formed  an  alliance  with  despo- 
tism, and  continental  liberalism  under  whatever  form  must 
wage  warfare  against  both.  Rosmini  sees  no  hope  for  the 
Church  save  in  revolution — not  that  he  can  sanction  rebellion, 
or  preach  it  as  part  of  his  creed,  but  that  Providence  may  use 
the  arm  of  the  rebel  to  punish  unjust  usurpation,  and  to  vindi- 
cate the  liberties  of  the  Church.  Whatever  the  right  and 
wrong  of  the  question  may  be,  the  fact  is  evident,  that  in  Roman 
Catholic  Europe  the  elements  of  revolution  are  ready  to  break 
out  again,  and  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  con- 
tinental kingdoms  shall  once  more  heave  to  the  earthquake. 

V.  The  last  of  the  evils  which  Rosmini  deplores — or,  as  he 
terms  it,  the  "  Wound  of  the  Left  Foot" — is  the  servitude  of  ec- 
clesiastical property. 

The  system  of  the  Church  at  present  is  an  organized  feudalism 
— a  system  of  lordship  and  of  vassalage.  The  clergy  are  divided 
from  the  people  as  an  ecclesiastical  caste  ;  the  clergy  themselves 
are  divided  into  lords  and  subjects  ;  the  higher  clergy,  or 
bishops,  are  divided  from  each  other  by  vassalage  to  their  re- 
spective princes  ;  the  Church  in  each  kingdom  is  subject  to  the 
civil  government  in  the  election  of  its  pastors ;  and,  finally,  the 
administration  and  use  of  ecclesiastical  property  are  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  secular  power.  The  feudal  spirit  still  regulates 
the  relations  of  the  Churcn. 

The  fii'st  rule  of  donations  to  the  Church  is,  that  they  should 
be  freely,  spontaneously  given.  The  Levitical  law  of  tithes  was 
not  continued  under  the  New  Testament,  that  the  measure  of 
giving  might  be  regulated,  not  by  positive  law,  but  by  the  con- 
sciences of  the  faithful.  But  when  the  Church  degenerated,  the 
free  offerings  of  temporal  things  by  the  members  of  the  Church  to 
those  who  ministered  unto  them  spiritual  things,  were  merged 
and  lost  in  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor ;  and  the  dona- 
tions of  the  faithful  were  absorbed  in  feudal  property.  Hence 
the  laws  of  mortmain,  regulating  the  property  held  by  the  Church 
in  "  dead  hands,"  and  hence  the  frequent  examples  of  seques- 
trating all  ecclesiastical  goods  for  the  uses  of  the  State.  The 
Church  waged  war  with  canons,  Pontifical  bulls,  and  excommu- 
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nications,  to  defend  her  secalar  wealth,  bot  in  a  spirit  unworthy 
of  her  character  and  her  calling.  In  the  early  a^^  of  Chris- 
tianity, tlie  words  '^  secular  clergy"  had  not  been  inyented  as  a 
term  descriptive  of  the  pastors  of  the  flock.  Bosmini  lays  down 
rules  fur  tlie  remilation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  deplores 
the  scandal  and  the  evil  which  arise  from  the  preyalent  idea  that 
the  Clmrch  has  her  hands  always  open  to  receive,  but  never  open 
to  give,  and  that  all  that  enters  her  ark  goes  no  more  ont  This 
unseemly  grasping  at  this  world's  goods,  excites  the  governments 
to  interfere  in  sequestrating  ecclesiastical  property,  and  stirs  np 
the  ))eople  to  break  open  the  locked  doors  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
Church,  he  says,  should  make  public  all  her  accounts,  and  pub- 
lish an  annual  balance-sheet  of  all  her  income  and  expenditure; 
and  if  disputes  arise  between  the  ecclesiastical  order  and  the  se- 
cular power,  the  Church  should  rather  abandon  all  her  temporal 
wealth  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  her  hold  on  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  the  people. 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  Romish  clergy  that  it  is  for  their 
good  that  they  should  be  unburthened of  their  temporal  wealth; 
and  in  Italy,  especially,  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Wo  be  to 
the  man  who  has  money-dealings  with  a  priest  I  And  the  clutch- 
ing ecclesiastics  soften  their  avarice  into  a  virtue,  for  they  say  the 
property  is  not  theirs,  but  belongs  to  the  Church,  and  they  most 
defend  the  goods  of  the  Church  from  the  comfortable  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter  downward  to  the  smallest  benefice.  The  bishops, 
in  addition  to  the  somewhat  notorious  ^^  pro  posse  persequar^^ 
swear  to  defend  against  all  deadly  the  regalia  sancti  Petri.  That 
they  should  exemplify  Rosmini's  virtue  of  willingly  giving  up 
their  worldly  goods  for  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  the  good  of 
souls  is  out  of  the  question,  and  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  for  Bo- 
man  Catholic  countries  to  apply  the  overgrown  wealth  of  the 
clergy  to  the  purposes  of  tne  State.  When  France  laid  her 
hands  on  ecclesiastical  property  in  1789,  she  was  not  particularly 
anxious  about  herreputation  for  Catholicity,  and  the  r^orms  of  the 
first  Leopold  in  Tuscany  were  not  certainly  endorsed  by  the  Pope. 
Even  liberal  and  constitutional  Sardinia,  after  such  a  bold  mea- 
sure as  the  passing  of  the  Siccardi  laws,  is  not  prepared  to  go  the 
length  of  sequestrating  the  property  of  the  Churcn  and  pension- 
ing the  clergy.  It  is  an  interference  with  the  canon  law,  and 
the  Church  will  not  sufier  the  concordia  discordandwm  eofiomim 
of  Gratian  to  be  disturbed.  It  is  an  interference  with  the  will 
and  intention  of  testators,  who  have  bequeathed  their  pro- 
perty to  the  clergy  that  masses  may  be  said  for  the  repooe  of 
their  souls ;  it  is  a  violation  of  solemn  concordats  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  sacrilege  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church.  When  a  nar 
tion  abjures  the  doctrines  of  Romanism  the  case  is  clear ;  the 
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faith  of  posterity  cannot  be  held  in  mortmain^  and  that  which 
has  been  wrested  by  fraud  and  deception,  and  applied  to  idola- 
trous or  superstitious  purposes,  may  be  restored  again  to  legiti- 
mate uses.  But  the  case  of  Sardinia  shews  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
liberalized  kingdom  to  act  out  its  liberalism  and  yet  retain  its 
Popery.  Rome  never  willingly  yields  one  inch  of  ground  that 
she  has  gained  in  the  long  struggle  of  thirteen  centuries,  and  if 
kingdoms  wait  for  the  consent  of  Rome  to  their  plans  of  reform, 
all  progress  is  impossible.  The  brilliant  aberrations  of  1847 
did  not  continue  long  to  astound  the  world,  and  Popery  has 
sobered  into  itself  again.  Such  tricks  may  not  be  played  again 
in  St.  Peter's  Chair. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  programme  of  reform  proposed  by 
an  Italian  priest,  attached  to  his  order,  and  willing  to  maintain 
all  its  influence;  but  it  must  be  evident  that  reformation,  even 
up  to  the  point  proposed,  would  destroy  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  modem  Popery.  Under  Gregory  XVI.  the  Cinque 
Piaghe  lay  unpublished  in  the  author's  desk — under  Pius  IX. 
the  treatise  has  been  put  in  the  Index,  and  the  writer  exposed 
to  the  continual  attacks  of  the  priesthood.  The  Romish  system 
reouires  something  more  than  even  Rosmini  has  proposed,  and 
reformation  originating  in  the  Church  itself  may  at  once  be 
given  up  as  hopeless.  The  sober  philosopher  has  managed  to 
maintain  his  place,  but  his  followers  have  been  scattered  or 
silenced.  Father  Ventura  has  read  his  recantation,  and  sunk 
into  obscurity ;  and  Father  Gavazzi,  if  we  may  name  him  in 
such  company,  has  been  "  starring  it"  in  London,  where  his 
weekly  orations  have  been  "  done"  for  the  English  press  by  an 
abler  hand  than  his.  Gioberti,  too,  has  run  his  course,  and  re- 
tired into  that  privacy  which,  for  his  own  credit,  he  should  have 
never  quitted.  The  vision  of  a  reforming  Vatican  has  been 
dissipated — Italy  lies  prostrate  as  before — and  the  dreaded  com- 
pany of  Loyola  have  climbed  again  into  the  high  places  of  the 
Eternal  City.  It  will  no  longer  do  to  assail  abuses  and  bow  to 
the  holder  of  St.  Peter's  keys.  The  Neo-Catholic  spirit  is  all 
but  extinct  in  Italy :  its  noblest  impersonations  were  Manzoni 
and  Silvio  Pellico ;  but  the  beautiful  creations  of  the  novelist 
are  a  libel  on  living  capuchins  and  living  cardinals,  and  the 
prisoner  of  Spielberg  has  outlived  his  reputation.  Where,  then, 
are  we  to  look  for  the  hope  of  reformation  ?  Shall  we  find  it  in 
Mazzini  and  his  republic  ? 

If  nothing  more  were  sought  than  an  overturn  of  the  statu 
quoj  we  might  answer,  Yes ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  difficult 
to  reduce  Italy  to  a  worse  condition  than  her  present ;  yet  we 
have  not  much  confidence  in  Mazzini's  substitute  for  the  Papacy 
and  the  princes.     Still  it  is  evident  that^  without  an  utter  over- 
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turn  of  the  present  system,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  Peninsula. 
In  the  last  revolution  the  democratic  party  was  in  the  minority. 
Till  the  Allocution  of  April,  Italy  had  not  lost  faith  in  the  Pope, 
and  the  first  campaign  closed  before  she  had  lost  faith  in  the 
princes.  Novara  dispelled  all  her  dreams  of  independence,  and 
the  reaction  quenched  every  hope  of  reform.  Sardinia  alone 
rose  above  the  waters.  The  prisons  of  the  two  Sicilies  are 
gorged  with  victims  beyond  number ;  in  Rome  the  flag  of  the 
keys  and  mitre  is  guarded  by  the  bayonets  of  France ;  and  the 
same  Pontiff  who  signed  the  amnesty  of  1846  holds  twelve  thou- 
sand prisoners  immured  for  political  offences.  The  Romans 
**  bide  their  time ;"  for  one  day  in  Paris  may  change  all  the  re- 
lations of  fickle  France.  In  the  gentle  Tuscany,  a  miserable 
Government  is  fast  undoing  ail  that  her  legislators  and  re- 
formers had  done  to  raise  her  above  the  level  of  Italian  states, 
and  edicts  worthy  of  the  darkest  days  of  barbarism  have  been 
placarded  on  the  walls  of  Florence.  Lombardy  and  Venice  are 
still  in  the  iron  grasp  of  Austria,  and  Parma  and  Modena  retain 
their  little  despots  by  favour  of  their  Imperial  "Protector." 
^^  The  war  of  kings"  ended  at  Novara,  and  Mazzini  has  since 
risen  into  a  veritable  power  in  Italy.  When  another  revolution 
breaks  out — and  break  out  it  must  ere  long,  for  all  the  elements 
are  working  beneath  the  surface  with  tenfold  greater  power  than 
before — there  will  be  fewer  questions  about  kings  and  constitu- 
tions ;  and  the  wretched  Governments  of  the  Peninsula  have 
forfeited  all  claim  to  liberal  sympathy  for  the  "  weird"  they  have 
to  "dree."  But  it  is  chiefly  with  the  possible  ecclesiastical 
changes  we  have  to  do,  should  the  Mazzinian  policy  prevail  in 
Italy. 

And,  firstj  afler  the  decree  of  the  Senatua  Populusque  Rotnanus 
on  the  9th  of  February  1849,  it  is  needless  to  say  in  what  way 
the  Republican  party  would  deal  with  the  temporaf  power  of  the 
Pope.  At  that  time,  when  it  was  declared  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Roman  people  that  the  Pope  had  fallen  from  his 
temporal  power  de  facto  et  de  jurcj  it  was  also  decreed  that  the 
Roman  Pontiff  should  hfive  all  necessary  securities  for  his  inde- 
pendence in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power.  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  "  Roman  Pontiff"  would  escape  so  easily  again. 
The  defenders  of  the  Papacy  have  been  labouring  hard  of  late 
to  prove  that  the  liberty  of  the  Church  requires  that  the  Head 
of  the  Church  should  be  independent — that  this  independence 
implies  and  requires  a  temporal  dominion — and  that  such  tem- 
poral dominion  must  be  free  from  the  control  of  a  representative 
constitution,  which,  in  fact,  does  not  suit  a  Pope.  The  cliqu  •" 
of  old  ladies  that  edit  the  Civiltd  Cattolica — by  far  the  ables 
organ  of  the  Papacy  in  Italy — have  not  yet  convinced  the  worlr 
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that  Borne  enjoys  more  real  liberty  than  any  state  in  Europe^ 
and  that  even  the  Model  Republic  is  not  so  happy  nor  so  free. 
Whatever  the  influence  of  tne  Pope  may  be  in  other  quarters, 
his  own  subjects  are  strangely  insensible  to  their  blessings,  and 
have  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  demagogues.  Democracy  has 
been  gaining  power  in  the  Peninsula  since  the  first  organization 
of  the  Neapolitan  Carbonari.  Father  Curci,  indeed,  traces  the 
origin  of  tne  system  higher.  It  began  with  Lucifer  ;  it  whis- 
pered in  Eden,  ''  Ye  shall  be  as  gods  ;"  it  possessed  itself  of  the 
heart  of  Cain,  and  began  its  earthly  course  in  fratricide  ;  it  rose 
up  again  in  Nimrod,  and  made  him  ''  a  hunter  of  men ;"  and  it 
inspired  the  builders  of  Babel  to  resist  nature  and  her  God.  In 
the  time  of  the  Messiah  it  called  itself  Judas,  and  Caiaphas,  and 
Pilate ;  centuries  afterwards  it  was  Mohammed ;  and  when 
nearly  another  millennium  had  elapsed,  it  was  Luther.  Now  it 
is  Honge  in  Germany — Proudhon  in  France — Mazzini  in  Italy. 
Here,  then,  is  the  catena  patrum  in  favour  of  democracy. 
Whether  the  Papacy  is  yet  to  be  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  in- 
fidel democracy  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
revolutionary  flood  is  flowing  fast  towards  the  "  seat  of  the  beast." 
Italy  has  not  yet  sunk  to  the  level  of  France,  has  not  yet  be- 
come infidel ;  but  the  Papacy,  unable  to  uphold  its  supersti- 
tions, and  yet  determined  to  shut  out  the  truth,  is  fast  obliterating 
every  sentiment  even  of  a  false  religion,  and  preparing  the  wea- 
pons for  her  own  destruction.  The  republican  faith  in  the 
future  is  in  the  constituent  and  the  council — the  "  mission"  of 
the  Pope  ended  in  1848. 

The  democratic  party  would  introduce  a  sweeping  reform  into 
the  whole  Church  Establishment,  which  even  Sardinia  has  not 
yet  dared  to  attempt.  Italy  is  literally  eaten  up  by  her  army 
of  ecclesiastics.  In  Sardinia,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
4,500,000,  there  are  4  archbishops,  26  bisnops,  52  vicars,  1484 
canons  and  chaplains,  3854  parisn  priests,  7300  regulars  of  both 
sexes,  and  3000  ecclesiastics,  secular  or  regular.  In  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  with  a  population  of  about  half  a  million,  there 
are  about  3000  ecclesiastics,  seculai*  or  regular:  the  convents 
throughout  the  kingdom  amount  to  428.  In  the  Grand-Duchy 
of  Tuscany,  with  a  population  of  1,500,000,  (excluding  Lucca,) 
there  are  8757  secular  clergy,  2540  regular,  and  3900  nuns : 
the  convents  are  210.  The  number  of  convents  before  the  time 
of  the  Leopoldine  reforms  was  300,  and  their  patrimony,  accord- 
ing to  Count  Serristori,  (Statistica  delP  Italia :  Firenze,  1842,) 
"  was  represented  by  a  capital  of  98,000,000  of  Tuscan  livres. 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  with  a  population  of  6,000,000, 
there  are  26,304  priests  or  secular  clergy,  11,394  regular  clergy 
or  friars,  and  9512  nuns.     In  Sicily  there  are  about  1316  con- 
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vents  with  a  popolation  of  15,182  monks  or  nans,  and  thia  is 
an  island  numbering  but  2,000,000  of  inhabitants!  In  the 
city  of  Rome,  with  a  population  of  about  150,000,  there  are 
nearly  2000  secular  clergy,  with  about  4000  monks  and  nuns-^ 
in  ail  6000,  or  one  to  every  twenty-five  of  the  population. 
We  could  willingly  enlarge  on  this  subject,  but  these  few 
£Eicts  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  priestly  element  of 
Italian  society.  To  acx!ount  for  the  excessive  numbers  of  the 
clergy,  we  must  bring  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  into  the 
question.  A  priest  can  celebrate  but  one  mass  each  day ;  and 
all  the  clergy  in  Italy  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  say  all  the 
masses  that  must  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  for 
the  ordinary  services  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  purga- 
torial domam  is  fruitful  beyond  all  others  in  the  production 
of  priests,  or  of  income  for  prie^sts.  The  convents,  again,  are 
nurseries  of  idleness  or  vice ;  the  lands  of  the  wealthier  orders 
lie  uncultivated,  while  the  monks  fatten  into  a  living  scandal  on 
the  poverty  of  their  profession.  But  the  palmy  days  of  Italian 
monachism  are  past,  and  of  late  the  higher  orders  of  monks 
have  draughted  but  few  novices  into  their  convents.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  interesting  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  mon- 
asteries throughout  Italy,  and  to  judge  how  far  the  spirit  of  the 
age  has  penetrated  into  the  cloister.  We  believe  that,  among 
higher  religious  orders,  the  statistics  of  the  convents  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  monkery  is  dying  for  want  of  monks. 
The  whole  establishment  of  Yallombrosa,  with  a  refectcnry  fitted 
for  200  brothers,  has  been  reduced  to  about  four-and-twenty, 
including  priests,  lay  brothers,  and  novices.  Among  the  ^^Dons" 
of  the  magnificent  Camaldoli,  there  are  so  few  novices  that  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Apennines  may  soon  be 
empty  of  the  followers  of  St.  Bomuald.  We  could  point  to  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  Olivetan  convents  where  there  is  not  a  single 
novice,  and  where  six  recluses  are  wearing  out  their  days  in  the 
all  but  deserted  cloisters.  To  the  sickly  admirer  of  medisBval 
devotion,  Italy  seems  a  body  from  which  the  soul  is  departing. 
Proh  pudor  !  the  French  are  in  Rome  1  In  central  and  northern 
Italy  the  convents  have  been  turned  into  barracks,  or  divided 
between  monks  and  Croats.  In  the  fair  Florence  the  cloisters 
of  St.  Mark  echo  to  the  tramp  of  the  soldiers  of  Austria  :  they 
have  locked  Savonarola's  cell,  and  boarded  up  the  frescoes  of 
Fra  Angelico.  The  Dominicans,  or,  as  medissval  legends  loved 
to  call  them,  the  Domini  canesy  the  dogs  of  the  Lord,  have 
somewhat  overdone  the  thing,  in  establishing  a  reputation  for 
the  eager  hunting  out  of  heretics ;  and  as  the  mquisition  and  the 
censorship  do  not  happen  to  be  popular  just  now,  it  is  time  that 
they  should  set  their  house  in  order.    During  the  last  revolution 
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the  Jesuits  were  chased  from  every  kingdom  of  Italy  when  the 
popular  voice  prevailed,  and  that  formidable  order  must  stand  or 
fall  with  absolutism.  While  the  Bomish  Church  is  decaying, 
and  becoming  gradually  more  feeble  in  the  other  orders,  all  her 
vital  energies  have  been  concentrated  in  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
They  have  taken  the  traditionary  place  of  St.  Francis  and 
St.  Dominic,  and  uphold  the  falling  Church  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  Rome  is  mustering  her  hosts  for  her  last  effort  to 
regain  her  lordship  over  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men,  and 
the  Jesuits  are  the  men  whom  she  has  chosen  to  order  the  battle. 
In  the  bosom  of  Catholicity  itself,  a  spirit  of  resistance  has  been 
roused ;  and  the  Church,  true  to  her  principle,  has  leagued  her 
priesthood  with  despotism,  and  blessed  the  princes  in  breaking 
the  oathr>  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  bestow  a  measure 
of  freedom  which  proved  dangerous  to  sacerdotal  pretensions. 
The  democracy  of  Gioberti,  and  the  popular  election  of  Eos- 
mini,  whatever  their  effect  might  be  m  the  extremities,  would 
make  wild  work  for  the  Church  in  the  central  seat  of  Eomanism. 
The  "  mission  "  of  the  Jesuits  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 
There  are  other  orders  that  keep  their  place  and  flourish  by  the 
sheer  force  of  ignorance.  The  corded  Franciscan  and  bearded 
Capuchin  are  men  of  the  people,  and  their  convents  are  still 
abundantly  crowded  with  the  spiritual  progeny  of  the  beggar  of 
Assisi.  The  vocation  of  the  ecclesiastical  gaberlunzie  might 
harmonize  even  with  the  Mazzinian  motto  of — "  God  and  the 
people." 

The  wanderings  of  twenty  years,  the  war  of  the  Costituentej 
and  the  brief  term  of  the  dictatorship  at  Some — no  longer  Rome 
of  the  Popes,  but  Rome  of  the  people — have  thrown  the  charms 
of  romance  around  the  exiled  (jenoese ;  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Italy,  trodden  down  by  the  iron  heel  of  both  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  despotism,  makes  one  almost  long  for  the  return  of 
Mazzini.  His  principles  imply  at  least  liberty  of  thought  and  of 
action  ;  and  a  tree  Gospel  might  work  a  wondrous  change  in  a 
land  that  has  not  yet  cast  off  all  sense  of  responsibility  to  God. 
But  all  the  iniquities  of  Rome  may  not  tempt  us  into  even  a 
momentary  approval  of  theories  that  differ  toto  cceh  from  the 
"  Evangel "  of  Christ.  The  "  Paroles  d'un  Croyant  '*  of  the 
Abbe  Lamennais  are  but  a  poor  travestie  of  the  faith,  and  we 
must  class  Mazzini  with  such  "  believers."  We  might  refer  to 
the  volumes  published  many  years  ago  in  exile,  to  the  selections 
printed  in  Florence  in  1848,  and  to  the  little  pamphlets  which 
still  issue  from  secret  presses,  and  make  their  way  to  thousands 
of  eager  readers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Penin- 
sula. Some  of  these  nave  been  presented  in  English  garb  to 
British  readers,  so  that  we  need  not  spend  time  in  expounding 
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his  theories.  The  Gospel  he  receives  as  a  code  of  liberty,  fra- 
ternity^ equality,  in  the  political  and  democratic  sense  of  the 
words ;  and,  instead  of  the  falling  or  fallen  Papacy^  the  people 
are  to  him  the  expounders  of  the  will  of  God — his  millennium  is 
democracy.  We  listen  not  to  one  word  of  his  maligners — his 
personal  integrity  has  been  proof  against  slander ;  ana  it  can  be 
no  pleasure  to  dwell  on  writings  so  beautiful  in  language  and 
rich  in  poetic  sentiment,  and  expressing  at  times  such  lofty 
thoughts  on  the  destiny  of  man^  and  yet  to  find  nothing  but 
poetic  naganism  breathed  into  the  outward  forms  of  Christianity. 
Even  the  downfal  of  the  Pope,  and  the  overthrow  of  his  hier- 
archy might  leave  all  untouched  "  the  soul- destroying  heresies," 
as  our  forefathers  called  them,  that  have  wrought  themselves 
into  the  very  sentiment  and  common  thought  of  Italy.  The 
creed  of  Rome  has  been  infused  into  her  architecture,  her  sculp- 
ture, her  painting,  her  poetry,  her  romance,  and  what  unsparing 
iconoclasm  shall  break  all  her  idols  ?  The  one  remedy  that 
would  heal  "  the  wounds  "  of  a  corrupted  "  Church  "  may  not 
be  applied ;  for  both  the  Church  and  the  States  which  she  in- 
spires have  combined  utterly  to  reject  it,  and  a  constitution  so 
diseased  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  vis  medicatrix.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  reform  and  be  infallible,  and  in  the  vista  that  is  opening 
we  do  not  hope  to  discern  the  Vatican  of  Gioberti.  The  hea- 
vens are  ominous  enough  of  change,  and  the  bright  day  will 
doubtless  come  at  last;  but,  like  the  cloud  blackening  over 
Vesuvius,  there  are  symptoms  of  impending  woes  when  the  con- 
tending elements  shall  break  out,  and  the  great  city  shall  be  di-. 
vided,  and  the  cities  of  the  nations  shall  fall,  and  great  Babylon 
shall  come  in  remembrance  before  God. 
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Art.  IX. — The  Exposition  of  1851 ;  or,  Views  of  the  Industry j 
the  Science^  and  the  Government  of  England,  By  Charles 
Babbage,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy 
of  Moral  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of  France.  London, 
1851.     Second  Edition. 

The  Exposition  of  1851 — the  great  experiment  of  modem 
times,  at  first  an  idea,  at  last  a  reality — now  stands  before  us, 

frigantic  and  sublime,  commanding  the  admiration,  and  chal- 
enging  the  criticism  of  the  civilized  world.  Commingling  its 
(Tystal  canopy  with  the  azure  vault  which  surrounds  it,  and 
stretching  its  magic  corridors  beyond  our  visual  range,  we  are 
at  once  startled  by  its  colossal  magnitude,  and  enchanted  with 
its  fairy  trellis  work.  In  its  moral  and  political,  more  than  in 
its  physical  aspect,  it  is  instinct  with  deep  instruction,  and  preg- 
nant with  matchless  results.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  lofty 
bazaar  are  displayed  the  productions  of  a  planet — ^its  diamonds 
and  its  gems ;  its  gold  and  its  metals ;  its  coal  and  its  minerals ; 
the  ancient  and  tne  recent  productions  of  its  soil ;  and  the  rich 
spoils  of  its  animal  and  vegetable  life; — the  elementary  materials, 
in  short,  of  the  terrestrial  freehold  which  the  Great  Benefactor 
has  made  over  to  man.  Around  them  stand  in  proud  array  the 
noblest  eflPorts  of  human  genius ;  the  lifeless  portraiture  of  forms 
divine ;  the  brilliant  fabrics;  and  the  wondrous  mechanisms  which 
science  and  art  have  combined  their  powers  to  create.  The  sage 
and  the  artist  of  every  clime,  of  every  colour,  and  of  every  faith, 
are  here  enabled  to  study  the  productions  of  each  other's  country, 
to  ponder  over  each  other's  labours,  to  share  each  other^s  wis- 
dom, and  to  learn  those  lessons  of  love  and  charity,  which  a 
community  of  race,  of  interest,  and  of  destiny,  cannot  fail  to 
teach.  Thus  has  the  Palace  of  the  Arts  become  a  cosmopoli- 
tan gymnasium  for  the  instruction  of  the  world,  and  a  temple 
of  concord,  in  which  a  thousand  hearts  may  beat  as  one,  and  a 
thousand  anthems  issue  from  every  tongue.  Nor  will  this  know- 
ledge be  fruitless,  and  this  community  of  feeling  cease,  when 
the  Palace  itself  has  been  dissolved,  and  its  riches  scattered,  and 
its  occupants  dispersed.  If  in  the  material  world  the  most  re- 
pulsive elements  may  be  permanently  compressed  within  their 
sphere  of  mutual  attraction ; — if  in  the  world  of  instinct  natures 
the  most  ferocious  may  be  softened,  and  even  tamed,  when 
driven  into  a  common  retreat  by  their  deadliest  foe, — may  we 
not  expect,  in  the  world  of  reason  and  of  faith,  that  men, 
severed   by  national    and   personal   enmities,  who   have  been 
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toiling  under  the  same  impulse,  and  acting  for  the  same  end, 
who  are  standing  in  the  porch  of  the  same  hall  of  judgment, 
and  panting  for  the  same  eternal  home — may  we  not  expect 
that  such  men,  thus  temporarily  united  in  heart  and  in  purpose, 
will  never  again  consent  to  brandish  the  deadly  cutlass,  or  throw 
the  hostile  spear?  With  such  feelings,  we  doubt  not,  has  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations  been  viewed  by  every 
party  who  has  visited  it ;  by  the  sanguine,  who  never  doubted 
of  its  success ;  by  the  more  cautious,  who  feared  it  might  be 
impracticable ;  and,  we  hope,  also  even  by  its  enemies,  who  not 
only  anticipated,  but  desired  its  failure. 

The  history  of  so  remarkable  an  event  as  the  "  Exposition  of 
1 851,"  in  its  origin,  its  objects,  and  its  probable  consequences, 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest,  not  only  to 
those  who  have  been  its  most  frequent  visitors,  but  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  its  exterior,  or  entered  its  walls.  We  shall 
endeavour,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  and  yet  as  fully  as  our  limits 
will  permit  us,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  these  two  classes  of  our 
readers. 

As  early  as  the  year  1845,  after  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  became  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  he  suggested  the  formation  of  a  great 
periodical  exhibition  of  the  produce  of  British  industry,  in  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  A  committee  of  the  Society  was 
appointed,  on  the  16th  June  1845,  to  carry  this  suggestion  into 
effect,  and  considerable  sums  were  liberally  subscribed  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses ;  but  the  indifference  of  the  public,  the 
lukewarmness  of  manufacturers,  and  the  hostility  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  their  number,  induced  the  committee  to  aban- 
don the  attempt. 

There  are  some  men,  however,  whom  Providence  occasionally 
summons  to  its  aid,  as  the  pioneers  and  the  promoters  of  great 
undertakings— men  of  moral  courage,  whom  no  self-interest 
seduces,  and  no  failure  daunts,  and  no  opposition  subdues — who, 
looking  beyond  the  influences  of  the  passing  hour,  and  viewing 
measures  in  the  maturity  of  their  results,  determine  at  once  to 
realize  them.  The  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  contained 
men  of  this  high  organization.  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  in  December 
1845,  placed  £50  at  the  disposal  of  the  council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  to  be  offered  in  '^  prizes  for  a  series  of  models  and 
designs  of  useful  objects,  calculated  to  improve  general  taste  ;'*' 
and  it  was  forther  proposed,  ^Hhat  they  should  collect  and 
exhibit  models  of  the  most  exquisite  works  in  art,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  taste  of  workers  and  manufacturers  in 
metals."  To  this  sum  Mr.  F.  Cooke  added  £50,  and  the 
Society  of  Arts  the  same  sum.     A  competition  for  these  prizes 
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took  place  in  May  1846 ;  but  few  competitors  appeared,  and  the 
judges  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  subjects  deserving  of  re- 
ward. 

The  first  exhibition  of  select  specimens  of  British  manufac- 
ture took  place  in  March  1847,  but  it  would  have  been  a  com- 
plete failure,  had  not  two  individuals,  by  personal  exertion, 
obtained  from  a  few  great  manufacturers  a  sufficient  number 
of  articles  for  show.  The  exhibition,  however,  was  successful. 
Twenty  thousand  persons  visited  it,  and  the  manufacturers,  who 
had  hitherto  stood  aloof,  were  now  convinced  that  the  articles 
had  been  favourably  seen  and  rightly  appreciated.  In  1848, 
the  exhibitors  came  forward  unsolicited,  and  the  Exhibition 
was  witnessed  by  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  visitors.  The 
third  exhibition,  in  March  1849,  was  still  more  successful. 
Prince  Albert  offered  a  prize  for  the  encouragement  of  colonial 
manufactures,  and  another  for  the  improvement  of  an  important 
art.  Her  Majesty,  and  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  con- 
tributed objects  of  art  to  the  exhibition,  and  a  larger  number 
than  usual  of  medals  and  prizes  was  conferred  by  the  Prince  on 
the  more  eminent  manufacturers.  The  success  of  these  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  encouraged  the  Prince  and  his  coadjutors  to 
advance  with  a  still  bolder  step.  The  Board  of  Trade  had  agreed 
to  co-operate  in  the  scheme  of  a  great  triennial  exhibition,  and 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Wo^ds  and  Forests  had  consented 
to  give  a  site  for  a  suitable  building.  It  was  accordingly  an- 
nounced to  the  public  in  March  1849,  that  a  series  of  periodical 
exhibitions  of  British  industry,  and  an  appropriate  building, 
would  be  immediately  commenced. 

The  great  idea  of  Prince  Albert,  of  an  Exhibition  of  the  Indus- 
try of  all  Nations,  was  now  about  to  be  realized.  The  ignorance 
and  apathy  of  manufacturers,  the  indifference  of  the  public,  and 
the  lukewarm  acquiescence  of  Government,  had  given  way  before 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  its  promoters.  In  June  1849,  Mr.  Scott 
Russell  first  ventured  to  submit  to  the  Prince  his  opinion,  and 
afterwards  to  state  publicly  at  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes, 
that  the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  carrying  out  the  origi- 
nal suggestion  of  His  Rojal  Highness.  Mr.  Russell  had  an 
audience  of  Prince  Albert,  and  a  small  committee,  consisting  of 
himself,  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Fuller,  and  Mr.  Cubitt,  assembled  at 
Buckingham  Palace  on  the  30th  June  1849,  when  the  Prince 
communicated  his  views  regarding  the  promotion  of  a  great  col- 
lection of  works  of  industry  and  art  in  London  in  1851,  for  the 
purposes  of  exhibition  and  competition ;  and  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  His  Royal  Highness  mentioned  the  four  great  divisions 
of  Rato  Material^  MacJiinery  and  Mechanical  Inventions^  ManU' 
factures^  Sculpture  and  Plastic  Art^  of  which  the  Exhibition  should 
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consist.  It  was  at  this  meeting,  also,  that  the  great  feature  of  uni- 
versality was  given  to  the  Exhibition  by  Prince  Albert,  and  that  it 
was  agreed  that  it  should  comprehend  the  Industry  of  all  Nations, 
Thus  involving  questions  of  international  relations  and  colonial 
interests,  and  requiring  the  use  of  royal  property  for  a  site,  it  be- 
came necessary  that  the  affairs  of  the  Exhibition  should  be  con- 
ducted under  a  Royal  Commission.  Six  months  elapsed  before 
the  Government  came  to  a  decision  on  the  subject.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Committee  and  the  Society  of  Arts  continued  actively 
to  complete  their  arrangements ;  and  when  the  Ministry  saw  the 
firmness  and  resolution  with  which  the  Prince  and  his  friends 
prosecuted  their  enterprise,  they  issued  their  Royal  Commission 
on  the  3d  January  1850.  After  naming  the  Commissioners, 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  their  Secretaries,  the  execution 
of  the  plan  was  entrusted  to  any  three  or  more  of  the  Commis- 
sioners.* 

Such  was  the  sanction  tardily  given  by  the  Government  to 
this  great  undertaking.  It  involved  them  in  no  responsibility, 
bound  them  to  no  outlay  of  public  money,  and  'did  not  even 
imply  the  granting  of  a  site  on  the  property  of  the  Crown. 
This  ungenerous  concurrence,  however,  did  not  daunt  the 
ardour  of  the  Prince  and  the  Commissioners.  They  proceeded 
with  great  zeal  to  collect  the  necessair  funds,  and  complete 
the  necessary  arrangements.  Travelling  Commissioners  had 
been  dispatched  to  the  provinces  to  organize  local  commit- 
tees, and  Mr.  Scott  Russell  had  visited  Prussia,  and  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  authorities  at  Berlin,  and  of  the 
States  of  the  Zollverein  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Ex- 
position. 

A  site  in  Hyde  Park  having  been  fixed  upon  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  granted  by  the  Government,  tney  advertised  for  a 
temporary  and  fire-proof  building,  which  could  be  quickly  erected, 
and  still  more  quickly  removed.  No  fewer  than  245  designs  f 
were  speedily  prepared,  and  exhibited  by  the  Society  of  Arts ; 
but  though  a  few  of  these  were  selected  as  deserving  of  praise, 
yet  the  greater  number  were  found  to  be  of  no  value,  from  their 
inconsistency  with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Commission. 
Beautiful  and  ingenious  as  some  of  the  selected  plans  were,  they 
were  nevertheless  all  rejected  as  unfit  for  the  purpose  to  which 
they  were  to  be  applied. 


*  The  only  important  fact  stated  in  the  Commission,  is  that  £20,000  was 
invested  in  llie  names  of  certain  Commissioners,  to  be  awarded  in  prizes  and 
medals  to  the  exhibitors  of  the  most  meritorious  works. 

i*  Of  these  plans  38  were  by  foreigners  ;  France  sending  27,  and  other  Euro- 
pean  states  11.  Residents  in  London  sent  128  ;  residents  in  provincial  towns 
in  England  and  Scotland  sent  60  ;  and  7  were  anonymous. 
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In  this  dilemma  an  event  occurred  so  remarkable  in  itself  and 
so  singular  in  its  results  as  to  deserve  being  remembered.     Mr. 
Paxton,  who  had  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  hothouses,  &c.,  at  Chatsworth,  was  presiding  at  a 
Committee  of  the  Midland  Railway,  assembled  at  Derby,  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  a  pointsman  who  had  committed  a 
railway  offence  :  There  lay  before  him  a  clean  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper,  upon  which  he  was  observed  to  be  writing  while  the  trial 
of  the  pointsman  was  going  on :  he  was  then  asked  to  give  his 
opinion  on  the  case,  as  he  had  been  paying  particular  attention 
to  it.     Having  been  previously  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
of  the  case,  he  had  employed  his  time  in  making  a  sketch  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  which,  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  was  expanded 
into  regular  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  this  remarkable 
design.     The  original  sketch,  thus  so  singularly  executed,  is 
displayed  in  the  Exhibition,  and  is  universally  regarded  as  a 
document  of  peculiar  interest.     It  represented  a  building  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  glass  and  iron ;  and  having  been  adopted  by 
the  Royal  Commission,  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and  Co.,  gave 
in  a  tender  to  construct  it  for  £79,800.     The  Crystal  Palace 
consists  of  a  transept  and  a  nave.     The  transept  is  408  feet  long 
from  south  to  north :  it  is  surmounted  by  a  semi-cylindrical  vault, 
72  feet  in  diameter,  springing  from  the  vertical  pillars  at  a  height 
of  68  feet  from  the  ground.     The  nave,  including  the  width  of 
the  transept,  is  1848  feet,  the  total  length  of  the  building.     It 
is  64  feet  high  and  72  wide,  and  on  each  side  of  it  extend  aisles 
24  feet  in  width,  and  above  them  at  a  height  of  24  feet  from 
the  ground  are  carried  galleries,  which  surround  the  whole  of  the 
nave  and  the  transept.     Beyond  these  first  aisles,  and  parallel 
with  them,  at  the  distance  of  48  feet,  there  are  other  aisles  of 
the  same  width  similarly  covered  with  galleries  of  the  same  height 
as  those  over  the  first  aisles.    Bridges  at  frequent  intervals  span 
the  48  feet  avenues,  and  divide  them  into  courts.     The  48  feet 
avenues,  and  the  second  aisles,  are  roofed  over  at  the  height  of 
44  feet  from  the  ground.     The  rest  of  the  building  consists  of 
one  story  24  feet  high  without  galleries.     Access  is  given  to  the 
galleries  by  ten  double  staircases  8  feet  wide.     The  total  area  of 
the  ground  floor  is  772,784  square  feet ;  and  that  of  the  galleries, 
which  extend  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  217,100  square  feet.     The 
cubic  content  of  the  whole  building  is  33,000,000  feet.     There 
are  896,000  superficial  feet  of  glass,  weighing  400  tons, — 2300 
cast-iron  girders,— 358  wrought-iron  trusses  for  supporting  the 
galleries  and  roof,— 30  miles  of  gutters  for  carrying  water  into 
the  columns,  and  200  miles  of  sash  bars.     Of  wrought-iron,  550 
tons  have  been  used,  and  of  cast-iron  3500  tons.     The  quantity 
of  wood,  including  the  flooring,,  is  about  600,000  cubic  feet. 
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The  breadth  of  the  nave  is  nearly  double  that  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
its  length  more  than  four  times  as  great. 

Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  so  far 
as  words  ana  numbers  can  describe  its  form  and  dimensions ; 
but  no  language,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  correct  drawings, 
can  convey  a  just  idea  either  of  its  exterior  magnificence  or  of 
its  internal  splendour.  We  may  indeed  delineate  in  imagination 
its  lofty  transept  raising  its  glassy  roof  to  the  skies,  and  its 
lengthened  nave  vanishing  from  the  eye  in  its  distant  and  misty 
perspective  : — We  may  gaze  along, its  endless  avenues,  and  rest 
our  wearied  eye-ball  among  its  numerous  aisles,  but  we  strive 
in  vain  to  create  the  gigantic  portrait  of  the  whole,  or  to  con- 
struct mentally  its  gossamer  of  iron,  or  summon  before  us  the 
innumerable  and  ever  changing  pictures  which  from  above  and 
from  below  meet  the  eye  while  we  wander  in  astonishment 
through  its  crystal  labyrinths. 

Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  form  even  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  number,  variety,  and  magnitude  of  its  contents, — of  the 
splendour  of  its  furniture,  or  the  richness  of  its  decorations.  On 
tne  external  outline  of  its  walls,  and  from  its  iron  balconies  with- 
in, wave  the  banners  of  nations — those  bloody  symbols  of  war 
under  which  our  ancestors,  and  even  our  friends,  have  fought 
and  bled.  They  are  now  the  symbols  of  peace.  Woven  and 
reared  by  the  hands  of  industry,  they  hang  in  unruffled  unity — 
untom  by  violence,  and  unstained  with  blood — the  emblems  in- 
deed of  strife,  but  of  that  noble  strife  in  which  nations  shall  con- 
tend for  victory  in  the  fields  of  science,  in  the  schemes  of  phil- 
anthropy, and  in  the  arts  of  life.  The  trophies  of  such  conquests, 
the  triumphs  of  such  arts,  are  displayed  within.  Who  can  de- 
scribe them  without  "  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
burn  ?"  Here  are  the  materials  gathered  from  the  surface,  or 
torn  from  the  bowels  of  our  planet,  the  products  of  primaeval 
creation  or  of  annual  growth,  the  direct  gift  of  God  to  man — the 
elements  of  civilisation,  from  which  his  genius  is  to  elaborate  those 
combinations  of  science  and  of  art  which  administer  to  the  com- 
forts of  life  and  the  grandeur  of  nations.  There  are  the  instru^ 
ments  to  grasp  with  the  eye  the  infinite  and  the  infinitesimal,  to 
measure  space  and  time,  to  charm,  to  cure,  and  to  kill.  There 
are  the  mechanisms  which  have  made  man  a  tyrant  over  matter, 
cutting  and  twisting,  and  tearing  and  moulding  its  most  ada- 
mantine as  well  as  its  tenderest  elements — which  break  and 
pulverize  the  crust  of  the  earth — which  lift  up  its  heaviest  and 
most  solid  strata  ^ — which  span  its  rivers  and  its  valleys  — 
which  transport  the  riches  of  our  commerce  across  the  deep, 
and  which  hurry  us  on  wings  of  iron,  beating  the  eagle  in  its 
flight,  and  mimicking  the  lightning  in  its  speed.    Yonder  are 
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the  fabrics  which  clothe  the  peasant  and  the  prince,  which  deck 
the  cottage  and  glitter  in  the  palace — the  cup  which  the  hus- 
bandman dips  into  the  crystal  well,  and  the  goblet  of  gold  and 
of  silver  from  which  the  more  favoured  of  our  race  quaff  the 
nectar  of  the  gods — the  jewels  which  hang  on  the  neck  of 
beauty,  or  which  play  a  part  in  the  pomp  of  kings.  And,  finally, 
as  if  to  chide  the  vanity  of  the  riches  that  perish,  and  chasten 
the  extravagance  that  lives  but  for  the  present,  we  see  com- 
mingled with  the  baubles  of  wealth  and  luxury,  with  what  the 
moth  and  the  rust  corrupt,  those  divine  models  which  record  in 
marble  or  in  bronze,  the  deeds  of  heroism  that  time  has  spared — 
the  glorious  names  which  the  past  has  preserved  for  the  future — 
the  forms  divine  of  the  sage  who  enlightened,  the  warrior  who 
defended,  and  the  patriot  who  saved  his  country. 

From  the  things  thus  seen  and  appreciated,  we  would  desire 
to  describe  the  circumstances  under  which  we  have  seen  them, 
the  numbers,  the  appearance,  the  character,  and  the  conduct  of 
those  who  have  flocked  to  the  Palace  of  Industry.  The  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Exhibition  on  the  1st  of  May,  when  it  was  first 
opened  to  the  holders  of  season  tickets,  was  a  scene  of  national 
interest  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  it.  In  this  imposing  ceremonial  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  were  to  perform  the  principal  part.  The  Prince, 
at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  was  to  read  a  short 
report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Queen 
was  to  return  an  answer.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  such 
a  ceremonial  would  have  been  one  of  those  brilliant  shows  in 
which  a  sovereign  in  all  the  pomp  of  state  exhibits  herself  to  her 
subjects,  but  on  this  occasion  it  had  a  very  different  character. 
The  Prince  had  proposed  the  Exhibition  which  was  about  to  be 
opened  ; — the  Queen  had  patronized  it ; — the  public  had  viewed 
the  scheme  with  an  unfavourable  eye; — the  great  and  the  wealthy 
took  alarm,  and  became  its  enemies ; — the  ignorant  hesitated, — 
the  timid  quailed  :  Philosophers  threw  their  science  at  the  airy 
fabric,  while  the  engineer  directed  against  it  the  bolts  of  his 
practical  wisdom.  Even  the  manufacturer  and  the  artist,  whose 
interests  it  was  especially  calculated  to  promote,  viewed  it  with 
suspicion ;  and  the  Government  itself,  which,  like  other  European 
Governments,  ought  long  ere  this  to  have  established  such  an  Ex- 
hibition for  England,  regarded  it  with  coldness  and  indifference, 
and  would  have  opposed  it  with  all  their  influence  had  it  been 
proposed  by  any  other  person  than  a  Prince.  In  the  face  of  all 
this  opposition,  the  Prince  proceeded  with  firmness  and  caution. 
He  was  sustained  by  the  greatness  of  the  object,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  its  results ;  and  by  that  union  of  sagacity  and  moral 
courage  which  never  fails  to  achieve  what  it  contemplates,  he  had 
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succeeded  in  rearing  a  Temple  of  Industry^  and  filling  it  with 
the  rarest  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the  richest  creations  of 
science  and  the  arts. 

The  day  of  trial  at  length  arrived.  A  jury  of  twenty-five 
thousand  intelligent  spectators  occupied  the  interior,  and  tra- 
versed the  corridors  of  the  gigantic  bazaar.  They  stood  aghast 
before  the  splendour  of  its  furniture,  the  brilliancy  of  its  decora- 
tions, and  tne  massive  grandeur  of  its  mechanism.  They  trod 
in  safety  its  iron  carpentry.  The  hurricane  and  the  hailstorm 
spent  their  violence  upon  its  glassy  roof,  and  the  Palace  of  the 
Arts  took  its  place,  in  the  vocabulary  even  of  its  enemies,  as  one 
of  the  world's  wonders.  But  who  can  describe  the  moral  triumphs 
of  the  inauguration  day?  A  Queen  holding  her  court  in  the  midst 
of  twenty-nve  thousand  of  her  subjects,  and  listening  to  a  Report 
by  her  husband  connected  with  the  arts  and  sciences  of  her  king- 
dom, was  a  sight  never  before  witnessed  in  England ;  and  we  shall 
never  forget  the  moment  when  fifty  thousand  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
their  Queen  when  she  rose  to  reply  to  the  Report  of  the  Prince. 
After  traversing  at  the  head  of  her  court  and  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  nations,  the  nave  and  the  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
her  Majesty  truly  said,  that  that  day  had  been  the  happiest  in  her 
life.  Happy,  too,  we  would  add,  is  the  country  with  a  Sovereign 
that  derives  her  happiness  from  the  patronage  of  science  and  the 
arts ;  happier  still  would  that  country  be  were  it  governed  by 
men  who  shared  in  the  feelings  of  their  Queen,  and  possessed 
the  knowledge  of  the  Prince. 

Three  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Palace  of  Industry 
was  opened  to  the  public.  Upwards  of  74,000  persons  have  visited 
it  in  one  day :  The  poorest  labourer  and  the  humblest  artisan 
have  been  among  the  visitors,  and  yet  no  vulgar  word  has  been 
heard,  and  no  vulgar  deed  perpetrated  within  its  crystal  walls. 
Lectures  have  been  established  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  different  objects  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion. Intelligent  guides  have  been  provided  to  point  out  and 
explain  to  strangers  the  difierent  objects  in  which  they  take  the 
deepest  interest,  and  in  this  great  national  gymnasium  the  most 
regular  attendants,  the  most  ardent  students,  and,  we  venture  to 
say,  the  best  scholars,  are  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  The 
young  Princes,  accompanied  by  their  tutor,  attend  the  same 
school ;  and  while  the  restless  tide  of  life  is  flowing  in  gentle 
murmurs  over  this  truly  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Royal  Barge  may 
be  seen  riding  undisturbed,  while  its  princely  occupants  are  sur- 
veying their  intellectual  domain,  and  anticipating  m  its  auroral 
beams  the  sunrise  of  British  science.  We  have  ourselves  visited 
the  Exhibition  almost  hourly  ever  since  it  was  opened,  and  in 
every  hour  we  have  seen  new  wonders,  and  imbibed  fresh  know- 
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ledge,  and  returned  again  to  be  taught  and  to  be  humbled.  ^^  It 
is,"  as  we  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  say,  "  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  minds,  at  once  inventive  and  profound,  that  we  dis- 
cover the  limits  and  recognise  the  littleness  of  our  own." 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all 
Nations.  We  have  conveyed  no  idea  of  it  to  our  readers,  because 
it  baflBes  all  description,  and  transcends  even  the  power  of 
imagination.  The  eye  alone  can  grasp  the  marvellous  phases 
of  an  edifice  which  presents  from  every  part  of  its  floor  and  its 
galleries  new  ranges  of  perspective,  new  groups  of  aisles,  and 
new  combinations  of  objects ;  and  that  mind  alone  which  throws 
upon  the  productions  around  the  glances  of  its  reason  can  form 
a  right  judgment  of  the  extent  and  grandeiu:  of  the  scene.  It 
is  scarcely,  therefore,  a  matter  of  wonder  that  men  of  ordinary 
capacit}',  and  even  men  of  a  high  reach  of  mind,  should  have 
failed  in  realizing  to  themselves  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
such  an  exposition ;  and  we  are  for  this  reason  the  more  surprised 
that  some  individuals  who  had  no  share  in  its  organization,  and  no 
personal  interest  in  its  success,  should  have  hailed  this  great  un- 
dertaking from  its  commencement,  and  given  their  best  energies 
to  secure  its  success.  Mr.  Babbage,  the  author  of  the  work  which 
we  are  about  to  analyze,  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive  and  to 
acknowledge  the  advantages  of  the  Exposition, — to  appreciate  the 
value  of  Prince  Albert's  labours,  and,  though  not  one  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners — a  position  to  which  the  author  of  "  The 
Economy  of  Manufactures,"  and  the  inventor  of  the  Calculating 
Engine,  was  pre-eminently  entitled — to  exert  himself  both  by  his 
conversation  and  his  writings,  to  promote  the  objects  of  so  great 
an  undertaking. 

In  treating  of  the  Exposition  of  1851,  he  treats  also  of  the  In- 
dustry, the  Science,  and  the  Government  of  England, — subjects 
which  have  now  acquired  the  deepest  interest  from  the  hold  which 
the  two  first  have  taken  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  recognition 
which  has  been  made  of  their  value  in  the  highest  quarters. 
Without  its  science  the  industry  of  England  could  never  flourish^ 
and  without  the  stimulus  and  patronage  of  an  intelligent  Go- 
vernment, the  sciences  and  the  arts,  the  very  food  of  our  indus- 
try, would  sink  into  insignificance. 

The  influence  of  the  Exposition  of  1851  on  the  cause  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  civilisation,  and  the  peculiar  diflSculties  which 
Prince  Albert  must  have  encountered  in  organizing  it,  are  thus 
beautifully  described  in  Mr.  Babbage's  Preface  : — 

"  The  merit  of  the  original  conception  of  the  present  Exposition  is 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  elForts  by  which  it  was 
carried  out,  and  with  the  importance  of  its  practical  results. 

"  To  have  seen  from  afar  its  effects  on  the  improvement,  the  wealtli, 
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and  the  happiness  of  the  people — to  have  seized  the  fit  moment,  when, 
bj  the  right  use  of  the  influence  of  an  exalted  station,  it  was  possible. 
to  overcome  the  deeply-rooted  prejudices  of  the  upper  classes — to 
remove  the  still  more  formidable,  because  latent,  impediments  of  party 
— generously  to  have  undertaken  great  responsibility,  and  with  in- 
defatigable labour  to  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  out  of  the 
only  materials  at  hand, — these  are  endowments  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

"  To  move  in  any  rank  of  society  an  exception  to  its  general  rules 
is  a  very  difficult,  and,  if  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
situation,  a  very  painful  position  to  a  reflecting  mind. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  whether  exalted  rank,  unbounded 
wealth,  surpassing  beauty,  or  unrivalled  wit, — the  renown  of  daring 
deeds,  the  magic  of  a  world-wide  fame ;  to  all  within  those  narrow 
limits  the  dangers  and  the  penalties  are  great.  Each  exists  an 
isolated  spirit;  each  unconsciously  imprisoned  within  its  crystal 
globe,  perceives  the  colours  of  all  external  objects  modified  by  those 
tints  imparted  to  them  by  its  own  surrounding  sphere. 

"  No  change  of  view  can  teach  it  to  rectify  this  partial  judgment ; 
throughout  its  earthward  course  the  same  undying  rainbow  attends 
to  the  last  its  parent  drop. 

"  Rarely  indeed  can  some  deep-searching  mind,  after  long  com- 
parison, perceive  the  real  colours  of  those  translucent  shells  which 
encompass  kindred  spirits ;  and  thus  at  length  enable  him  to  achrom- 
atize the  medium  which  surrounds  his  own.  To  one  who  has  thus  rec- 
tified the  '  colour-blindness'  of  his  intellectual  vision,  how  deep  the 
sympathy  he  feels  for  those  still  involved  in  that  hopeless  obscurity 
from  which  he  has  himself  escaped.  None  can  so  justly  appreciate 
that  sense  of  loneliness,  that  solitude  of  mind,  which  surrounds  un- 
questioned eminence  on  its  lofty  throne  ; — none,  therefore,  can  make 
so  large  an  allowance  for  its  errors ; — none  so  skilfully  assist  in  guid- 
ing its  hazardous  career. 

"  The  triumph  of  the  industrial  arts  will  advance  the  cause  of 
civilisation  more  rapidly  than  its  warmest  advocates  could  have, 
hoped,  and  contribute  to  the  permanent  prosperity  and  strength  of 
the  country  far  more  than  the  most  splendid  victories  of  successful 
war.  The  influences  thus  engendered,  the  arts  thus  developed,  will 
long  continue  to  shed  their  beneficent  eiFects  over  countries  more 
extensive  than  those  which  the  sceptre  of  England  rules." — Pre- 
Jtice,  pp.  viii-xi. 

No  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  to  the  exalted  individual 
so  delicately  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  no 
higher  appreciation  made  of  the  results  of  his  arduous  and  suc- 
cessful labours.  If  in  the  future  part  of  his  work  Mr.  Babbage 
criticises  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  sug- 

fests  steps  which  they  have  not  taken,  they  will  doubtless  ascribe 
is  observations  and  his  suggestions  to  that  anxiety  for  the  success 
of  the  Exposition  which  he  so  strongly  feels. 

Mr.  Babbage's  work,  which  has  already  reached  a  second 
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edition,  consists  of  seventeen  chapters,  in  which,  after  some  in- 
troductory observations  on  universal  and  general  principles,  he 
treats  of  the  errors  respecting  the  interchange  of  commodities — 
of  societies  and  associations  for  advancing  science — of  the  origin 
of  the  Exposition  of  1851 — of  the  object  and  use  of  the  Exposi- 
tion— of  the  limits  to  the  size  of  the  building,  and  the  number 
and  kind  of  its  objects — of  the  site  and  construction  of  the  build- 
ing— of  the  prices  of  the  articles  exhibited— of  prizes — of  juries, 
and  pf  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  Exhibition.  In  discussing  the 
topics  referred  to  in  these  twelve  chapters,  Mr.  Babbage  is  led 
into  others  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  subject  of  the  "  Ex- 
position of  1851,"  but  so  closely  connected  with  it  that  he 
would  have  done  injustice  to  himself,  and  to  the  great  cause  of 
which  he  has  been  so  long  the  eloquent  pleader,  if  he  had  not 
done  what  no  other  person  but  himself  was  able  to  do — to  expose 
without  any  false  delicacy  the  intrigues  of  science, — to  speaK  of 
the  Calculating  Engine,  and  the  strange  history  of  its  fate, — 
to  make  foreigners,  as  well  as  his  own  countrymen,  acquainted 
with  the  present  position  of  science  in  England, — to  speak  of  the 
influences  of  the  press  and  of  party  on  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  and  to  convey  to  readers  of  all  classes  what  they 
know  very  little  about,  some  correct  information  respecting  the 
nature  and  number  of  the  rewards  which  intellectual  merit  re- 
ceives in  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 

As  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Babbage's  work  was  in  type  before 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  but,  from  causes  which  he  does  not 
explam,  not  published  till  the  building  was  erected,  and  the  gene- 
ral arrangements  of  the  Exhibition  fixed,  the  Royal  Commission 
was  not  able  as  a  body  to  derive  from  his  published  remarks  and 
suggestions  all  the  benefit  which  they  were  so  well  calculated  to 
yield;  though  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  communicated 
his  views  to  individual  Commissioners  with  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally acquainted.  Regarding  the  plan  of  the  Exhibition  as 
"  unrivalled  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  cal- 
culated not  only  to  benefit  our  own  country,  but  to  contribute 
to  the  civilisation  of  the  world,"  Mr.  Babbage  has  commented 
with  some  severity  on  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Belgrave  Square  and  its  neighbourhood,  for 
the  opposition  which  they  made  to  it ;  and  it  was  no  doubt 
from  the  hostility  which  both  these  parties  exhibited  that  all  the 
fears  and  predictions  of  failure  which  so  long  and  so  deeply 
affected  the  public  mind  took  their  rise.  (Sovernment  had 
hitherto  left  all  our  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  literature 
and  science  to  be  supported  by  voluntary  associations,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  if  the  Exposition  of  1851  had  been 
suggested  or  patronized  by  any  other  person  than  the  Prince, 
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they  would  neither  have  granted  the  site  for  the  building,  nor 
permitted  a  Kojal  Commission  to  be  issued.  Their  scientific 
advisers,  for  it  would  seem  that  some  persons  assume  such  a 
title,  had  no  doubt  warned  them  that  the  patronage  of  such  an 
institution  would  expose  them  to  fresh  demands  from  science 
and  the  arts,  and  gradually  introduce  that  system  of  national 
organization  which  they  had  so  zealously  striven  to  oppose. 

After  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  Exposition,  and  making 
many  important  suggestions  respecting  the  collection  of  «sub- 
scriptions,  the  price  of  admission,  and  a  variety  of  other  topics, 
which,  "  even  though  unavailing  for  the  present,  may  promote 
the  interests  of  some  future  Exposition,"  our  author  enters  upon 
the  more  interesting  topic  of  the  object  and  use  of  the  Ex- 
position : — 

"  The  approaching  Exhibition  is  considered  by  many  as  a  great 
and  splendid  show,  calculated  to  give  pleasure  and  excitement  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons.  Even  in  this  sense  it  would  be 
beneficial,  for  it  is  always  important  that  the  pleasures  of  the  people 
should  be  productive  of  some  advance  in  their  tastes  and  information. 
But  its  great  and  paramount  value  depends  on  other  causes.  Its  ob- 
ject may  be  most  concisely  expressed  by  stating  that — 

*'  The  Exposition  is  calculated  to  promote  and  increase  the  free 
interchange  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  commodities  between 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"  Its  object  is  not  the  exclusive  benefit  of  England ;  and  if  any  such 
mistaken  view  is  still  entertained,  it  may  without  hesitation  be  stated 
that  it  would  be  impossible  by  any  mode  of  management  to  accom- 
plish so  selfish  an  object. 

"  The  interest  of  every  people  is,  that  all  other  nations  should 
advance  in  knowledge,  in  industrial  skill,  in  taste,  and  in  science. 
The  advances  made  in  the  two  latter  subjects  acquire  permanent  ex- 
istence only  through  the  publicity  given  to  their  enunciation  and 
discussion.  Refining  and  elevating  all  by  whom  they  are  received, 
new  principles  in  taste  or  in  science,  as  soon  as  they  are  accepted  as 
truths,  become  the  universal  property  of  mankind. 

'^  But  although  the  Exposition  itself  could  not  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  attempted  for  the  sole  benefit  of  this  country,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  England  will  reap  the  greatest  share  of  its  advantages. 
This  will  arise  from  the  more  extended  system  of  her  commerce,  and 
from  the  habits  of  her  people.  The  profits  of  the  merchant,  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  depend  upon  the  amount  of  his  capital. 
Similarly,  the  knowledge  brought  back  by  the  traveller  in  foreign 
countries,  or  derived  from  his  observation  in  his  own,  will  mainly 
depend  on  the  stock  of  information  he  carried  with  him  to  give  in 
exchange. 

"  To  arrive  at  those  principles  by  which  the  Exposition  ought  to 
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be  regulated,  it  becomes  necessarj  to  examine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  interests  involved. 

"  In  all  interchanges  there  are  three  distinct  parties  concerned — 

The  Consumer, 

The  Middle-man, 

The  Producer. 

"  Consumers,  including  every  human  being,  have  a  strong  interest 
in  the  freest  competition  as  producing  the  lowest  price. 

"  Producers  have  an  interest  in  selling  their  produce  in  the  dearest 
market,  and  therefore  claim  free  competition.  But  they  have  no 
advantage  in  selling  it  at  the  highest  price :  because  a  high  price 
limits  the  extent  of  the  sale.  Their  object  is  that  the  profit  on  each 
article,  multiplied  by  the  number  sold,  shall  be  the  greatest  possible. 

"  Middle-men,  although  usually  averse  to  competition,  have  yet 
a  direct  interest  in  the  amount  sold." — Pp.  41-4.3. 

One  of  the  first  problems  which  the  Commissioners  had  to  solve, 
was  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  articles  which  should  have  a 
place  in  the  Exhibition.  A  certain  limitation,  however  general  it 
might  be,  was  absolutely  necessary  before  the  size  and  character  of 
the  building  could  be  fixed.  The  Committee  do  not  seem  to  have 
imposed  any  limits  upon  those  who  might  exhibit  the  productions 
of  the  soil,  or  of  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  space  granted  to 
nations  as  well  as  to  individuals,  was  in  this  a  sufficient  bar  against 
the  accumulation  of  such  articles.  But  in  exhibiting  specimens  of 
the  industry  of  the  world,  the  Commissioners  found  it  advisable 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  fine  and  the  industrial  arts, 
which,  though  they  at  some  points  come  into  close  approxima- 
tion, are  yet  separated  by  a  line  sufficiently  distinct. 

"The  fine  arts  and  the  industrial  arts,"  says  Mr.  Babbage,  "  although 
of  the  highest  importance  each  to  the  other,  are  separated  by  a  suffi- 
ciently definite  line  of  demarcation,  even  at  the  points  at  which  they 
most  nearly  approach.  The  characteristic  of  the  fine  arts  is,  that 
each  example  is  an  individual — the  production  of  individual  taste, 
executed  by  individual  hands ;  the  produce  of  the  fine  arts  is  there- 
fore necessarily  costly.  The  characteristic  of  the  industrial  arts  is, 
that  each  example  is  but  one  of  a  multitude^  generated  according 
to  the  same  law,  by  tools  or  machines,  (in  the  largest  sense  of  those 
terms,)  moved  with  unerring  precision  by  the  application  of  physical 
force.    Their  produce  is  consequently  cheap. 

"  The  fine  arts  idealize  nature  by  generalizing  from  its  individual 
objects :  the  industrial  arts  realize  identity  by  the  unbounded  use  of 
the  principle  of  copying. 

"  The  union  of  the  two,  enlarging  vastly  the  utility  of  both,  enables 
art  to  be  appreciated  and  genius  to  be  admired  by  millions  whom 
its  single  productions  would  never  reach  ;  whilst  the  spectator  in 
return,  elevated  by  the  continual  presence  of  the  multiplied  repro- 
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duction  of  the  highest  beauty,  acquires  a  new  source  of  pleasure,  and 
feels  his  own  mechanical  arts  raised  in  his  estimation  hj  such  an 
alliance."— Pp.  47,  48. 

According  to  this  definition,  as  Mr.  Babbage  himself  remarks, 
lace  not  produced  by  machinery  would  take  its  place  among 
the  fine  arts,  while  statues  made  by  machinery  would  be  ranked 
among  the  industrial  arts,  the  one  being  made  by  the  united 
labour  of  individuals,  and  the  other  capable  of  being  multiplied 
to  any  extent.  In  like  manner,  the  beautiful  oil  prints  of  Mr. 
Baxter,  and  the  chromographs,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Cata- 
logues of  the  articles  exhibited  by  the  Imperial  Austrian  Printing 
Establishment,  belong  to  the  industrial,  while  the  originals  from 
which  they  are  copied  belong  to  the  fine  arts. 

The  nature  of  the  articles  exhibited  depends  as  much  upon 
the  character  of  the  building  which  is  to  receive  them,  as  it  does 
upon  their  own  individual  character.  In  a  building  which  ad- 
mits the  whole  light  of  the  sky,  except  where  it  is  eclipsed  by 
the  beams  of  its  carpentry,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a 
favourable  exhibition  of  pictures,  while  statues  could  be  advan- 
tageously displayed.  When  an  oil  painting  is  illuminated  from 
numerous  points,  or  by  broad  beams  of  light,  the  varnished  surface 
thus  rendered  visible  destroys  the  finest  touches  of  the  artist,  and 
removes  the  illusion  which  he  had  produced.  In  like  manner, 
gems,  such  as  the  diamond,  which  derive  their  principal  beauty 
from  the  prismatic  spectra  which  they  produce,  lose  all  their 
charm  when  exhibited  in  a  palace  of  crystal,  while  gems  and 
precious  stones,  which  derive  all  their  beauty  from  their  colour, 
are  displayed  to  great  advantage.  The  great  Koh-i-noor  or 
Mountain  of  Light,  the  Durra-i-noor  or  the  Sea  of  Light,  and 
the  fine  blue  diamond  of  Mr.  Hope,  have  less  effect,  as  now  ex- 
hibited by  daylight,  than  a  piece  of  glass  of  the  same  size  and 
tint  would  have,  if  exhibited  in  a  private  room  with  two  or 
three  windows.  In  the  spectra  produced  by  broad  luminous 
spaces,  all  the  colours  are  recombined  into  white  light,  and 
hence  the  disappointment  w^hich  every  person  has  experienced 
at  the  first  sight  of  these  singular  gems.  Were  the  same  gems 
to  be  worn  by  a  lady  in  a  drawing-room,  with  numerous  bright 
lights,  their  effect  would  astonish  the  company.*  The  fine  co- 
loured refractions  of  the  diamond  disappear  also  under  other 
circumstances.  When  the  diamonds  are  very  small,  and  set 
closely  together,  the  numerous  prismatic  spectra  which  they  pro- 
duce are  mingled,  and  produce  white  light  on  the  retina  of  the 


*  Many  intelligent  persons  mistook  the  hollow  foil  of  its  case  for  the  great 
diamond  itself. 
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eye,  and  this  diminution  of  colour  increases  with  the  number  of 
h'ghts.  When  small  diamonds,  however,  are  at  a  sufficient,  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  they  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage 
when  the  lights  are  sharp  and  numerous. 

As  the  sight  of  rare  precious  stones  must  always  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  because  they  are  never  seen  in  collections  of 
minerals,  and  when  in  the  possession  of  individuals  can  only  be 
seen  by  their  private  friends,  it  would  have  been  desirable  to 
place  all  the  diamonds  (as  the  Koh-i-noor  is  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays)  in  a  dark  apartment  illuminated  by  numerous  small 
and  brilliant  lights.  Till  this  was  done  with  the  Koh-i-noor, 
nobody  had  any  idea  of  its  purity  and  beauty,  and  indeed  no- 
body till  then  could  ^ay  that  it  was  not  a  piece  of  glass.* 

The  existence  of  an  exhibition  in  the  [National  Gallery,  both 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  was  very  naturally  urged  as  a  reason 
why  neither  paintings  nor  statues  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Exhibition.  The  Commissioners,  however,  decided  in  favour 
of  sculpture,  and,  as  Mr.  Babbage  has  stated,  "  the  beautiful 
effect  produced  by  the  sculpture  in  the  Crystal  Palace  has  fully 
justified  the  decision."  Under  such  circumstances  we  cannot 
see  any  reason  for  the  rejection  of  pictures.  THere  is  at  this  mo- 
ment ample  room  for  a  very  large  collection  in  the  remote  part 
of  the  foreign  galleries,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  ob- 
tained a  beautiful  illumination  of  them  from  the  glass  roof.  A 
collection  of  the  pictures  of  the  best  foreign  living  artists,  se- 
lected by  the  Commissioners  of  their  respective  countries,  would 
have  been  an  object  of  great  interest  to  all  classes ;  and  if  such 
a  collection  had  been  made,  the  works  of  our  own  living  artists 
would  doubtless  have  found  a  place.  The  contemporaneous 
existence  of  two  exhibitions  of  pictures  would  not  have  been 
attended  with  greater  difficulties  than  the  contemporaneous  ex- 
hibition of  two  galleries  of  statues.t 

Our  author's  chapter  on  the  site  and  construction  of  the  build- 
ing contains  many  valuable  suggestions.     He  proposed  to  place 


*  The  introduction  of  ground  glass  globes  into  our  apartments,  however  beau- 
tiful they  may  be  as  objects  seen  by  the  eye,  destroy  the  beauty  of  all  other  ob- 
jects. Silver  and  gold  plate,  and  all  other  objects  that  derive  their  beauty  from 
reflected  light,  lose  their  polish,  and  have  actually  the  same  appearance  as  if  their 
surface  was  ffround.  The  coloured  spectra,  too,  produced  by  the  diamond  and 
other  precious  stones,  are  all  dimmed  as  if  they  were  seen  through  ground  glass. 

f  Since  this  was  written  we  have  seen  the  admirable  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Spiri- 
dione  Grambardella,  entitled,  "  What  shaft  we  do  toith  the  Glass  Palace  T*  in  which 
he  proposes  <*  that  the  Crystal  Palace  shall  remain  in  its  present  site,  to  be  used 
(among  other  things)  as  a  temple  of  art,  one  year  for  painters  and  one  for  sculp- 
tors," and  that  all  the  painters  in  the  world  shall  be  invited  to  compete  within  its 
walls  in  the  summers  of  1 853-54.  The  author  proposes  that  twelve  prizes,  at  least, 
and  of  large  amount,  shall  be  adjudged  by  a  jury  of  twenty-five  qualified  persons  ; 
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it  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hyde  Park,  on  the  open  ground  adja- 
cent to  "  a  narrow  stripe  near  Park  Lane,  occupied  by  planta- 
tions, the  circular  reservoir,  and  garden ;"  and  he  shews  by  an 
accurate  calculation,  that  upon  the  supposition  that  there  will  be 
four  millions  of  visitors,  five  millions  of  miles  will  be  uselessly 
traversed  by  placing  it  where  it  is,  and  a  pecuniary  loss  incurred 
of  £35,833.  With  regard  to  the  building  itself,  Mr.  Babbage 
highly  approves  of  Mr.  Paxton's  design.  "  Amongst  all  the 
curious  and  singular  products,"  he  says,  "  which  the  taste,  the 
skill,  the  industry  of  the  world  have  confided  to  the  judgment  of 
England,  there  will  be  found  within  the  crystal  envelope  few 
whose  manufacture  can  claim  a  higher  share  of  our  admiration 
than  that  Palace  itself,  which 'shelters  these  splendid  results  of 
advanced  civilisation.  The  building  itself  was  regularly  manu- 
factured. Simple  in  its  construction,  and  requiring  the  multi- 
plied repetition  of  a  few  parts,  its  fabrication  was  contrived  with 
consummate  skill.  The  internal  economy  with  which  its  parts 
were  made  and  put  together  on  the  spot,  was  itself  a  most  in* 
structive  study." 

One  of  the  most  singular  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Exposition  of 
1851,  was  the  absolute  prohibition  by  the  Commissioners,  that  no 
exhibitor  should  affix  a  price  to  the  articles  which  he  exhibited. 
Mr.  Babbage  has  treated  this  interesting  question  at  great  length, 
and  has  pointed  out,  with  his  usual  talent,  the  absurdity  and  the 
injurious  consequences  of  such  a  prohibition.     So  early  as  the 
28th  Februarv   1850,   Colonel   Reid  had  recommended   that 
"prices  should  be  attached  to  the  objects  exhibited;"  but  in  place  of 
adopting  this  excellent  recommendation,  the  Commissioners  came 
to  the  decision,  "that  the  prices  are  not  to  be  fixed  to  the  articles 
exhibited."     The  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  the  name  of  the  Prussian 
Government,  the  Leeds  Committee,  and  the  Hamburg  and  Da- 
nish Commissioners,  all  remonstrated  against  that  decision,  and 
declared  that  the  statement  of  price  was  essential  to  the  utility  of 
the  Exhibition.     The  Commissioners  were  thus  induced  to  mo- 
dify their  decision  so  far  as  to  permit  the  exhibitor  to  give  their 
prices  to  the  Commissioners  or  to  the  jurors,  and  to  make  cheapness 
of  articles  an  element  in  the  adjudication  of  prizes ;  but  they  sub- 


and  that  the  jury  shall  publish  a  general  report,  containing  the  names  of  the  jurors 
who  voted  for  each  prize  picture,  and  the  reason  for  their  votes.  The  **  leading 
features  of  this  plan  are, — 

"  1.  The  free  competition  of  artists. 

**  2.  The  selection  of  unimpeachable  judges. 

"  3.  The  instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  taste." 

We  would  recommend  this  remarkable  pamphlet  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our 
readers.  It  is  written  by  a  distinguished  artist,  who  unites  the  noble  quality  of 
high  moral  courage  with  the  best  qualities  of  a  rich  and  cultivated  intellect. 
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stantially  adhered  to  their  first  decision,  by  declaring  that  prices 
must  not  be  affixed  to  any  article  exhibited,  even  though  there 
should  be  no  other  reason  for  exhibiting  it  than  its  price.  The 
reason  which  the  Commissioners  themselves  state  for  this  regula- 
tion is,  that  if  "  they  allowed  the  fixing  the  actual  price  to  the 
articles  themselves,  they  should  be  making  themselves  responsible 
for  the  accuracy  of  those  prices  in  all  instances ;"  but  however 
much  they  were  influenced  by  the  weight  of  this  responsibility, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  powerful  influence  oi 
the  retailing  shopkeeper  and  the  middle-men  that  overcame  the 
better  judgment  of  the  Commissioners.  These  men  saw  that 
their  customers  would  stand  aghast  at  the  magnitude  of  their 
profits,  but  they  miglit  have  trusted  to  the  influence  of  reason 
and  truth,  which  would  have  enlightened  the  public  mind,  and 
proved  that  their  apparently  large  profits  were  necessary  to  meet 
the  expense  and  the  commercial  risks  of  the  retail  trade.*  The 
following  observations  of  Mr.  Babbage  deserve  to  be  studied  by 
both  parties. 

''  If  every  article  had  its  price  affixed,  many  relations  would  strike 
the  eye  of  an  experienced  observer  which  might  lead  him  to  further 
inquiries,  and  probably  to  the  most  interesting  results.  But  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  write  to  any  considerable  portion  of  15,000  ex- 
positors for  their  list  of  prices,  or  even  to  go  round  and  ask  for  it  in 
the  building  itself.t 

'^  Price  in  many  cases  offers  at  once  a  verification  of  the  truth  of 
other  statements.     Thus,  to  a  person  conversant  with  the  subjects — 

"  The  low  price  of  an  article  might  prove  that  it  had  been  manu- 
factured in  some  mode  entirely  different  from  that  usually  practised. 
This  would  lead  to  an  examination  of  it,  in  order  to  discover  the  im- 
proved process. 

*  Mr.  Babbage  has  given  the  following  list  of  expenses  to  which  the  retail 
trader  is  subject : — 

*'  1 .  Commission  to  broker  or  other  middle-man. 

^  2.  Cost  of  carriage  from  manufactory  to  shop. 

*'  3.  Rent  of  shop  itself,  and  perhaps,  also,  of  a  warehouse. 

'<  4.  Insurance  of  stock  against  fire. 

^  5.  Attendants  to  sell  in  shop. 

*'  6.  Sending  goods  home  to  purchasers. 

"  7.  Expense  of  paper,  string,  &c.,  for  packing  goods  delivered. 

"  8.  Loss  by  plunder  of  servants. 

<*  9.  Expense  of  taking  stock  to  diminish  this  loss. 

'*  10.  Goods  soiled  or  injured  by  exposing  to  sale. 

<^  11.  Goods  going  out  of  fashion,  cheapened  by  improved  manufacture,  or  su- 
perseded by  new  inventions. 

*<  12.  Giving  long  credit. 

<*  13.  Bad  debts. 

^  14.  Payment  for  his  own  personal  services,  as  retail  trader. 

^15.  Interest  on  capital  employed." 

f  Since  Mr.  Babbage's  work  was  published,  several  detailed  catalogues,  with 
the  pnces  of  the  articles,  have  been  printed  by  the  Commissaries  of  foreign 
countries. 
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"The  price  of  an  article  compared  with  its  weight  might  prove  that 
the  metal  of  which  it  is  made  could  not  be  genuine. 

"  The  price  of  a  woven  fabric,  added  to  a  knowledge  of  its  breadth 
and  substance,  even  without  its  weiglit,  might  in  manj  cases  effectu- 
ally disprove  the  statement  of  its  being  entirely  made  of  wool,  or  hair, 
or  flax,  or  silk,  tis  the  case  might  be. 

"  The  exchange!  of  commodities  between  those  to  whom  such  ex- 
changes may  be  desirable,  being  the  great  and  ultimate  object  of  the 
Exposition,  every  circumstance  that  can  give  publicity  to  the  things 
exliibited,  should  be  most  carefully  attended  to.  The  price  in  money 
is  the  fjiost  important  element  in  every  bargain  ;  to  omit  it  is  not  less 
absurd  than  to  represent  a  tragedy  without  its  hero,  or  to  paint  a  por- 
trait without  a  nose. 

"  It  commits  a  double  error :  for  it  withholds  the  only  test  by  which 
the  comparative  value  of  things  can  be  known,  and  it  puts  aside  the 
greatest  of  all  interests,  that  of  the  consumer,  in  order  to  favour  a  small 
and  particular  class — the  middle-men." — Pp.  79,  80. 

In  his  iiinth  chai)tcr,  Mr.  Babbage  discusses  the  important 
subject  of  prizes.  In  the  general  plan  settled  at  Osbonie  on  the 
14tJi  July  1849,  "  it  was  proposed  that  the  first  prize  should  be 
£5000,  and  that  one,  at  least  of  £1000,  should  be  given  in  each 
of  the  five  sections."  This  proposal  was,  we  think,  wisely  aban- 
doned, and  the  amount  to  be  given  in  prizes  was  fixed  at 
£20,000,  the  sum  subsequently  named  in  the  Royal  Commission 
as  the  least  that  was  to  be  expended  on  prizes  and  medals.  The 
announcement  on  the  Continent  of  this  system  of  prizes  excited 
universal  astonishment,  and  many  individuals  made  great  personal 
sacrifices  in  the  hope  of  carrying  off  one  of  these  high  rewards. 
Mr.  Babbage  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  effect  of  such  rewards  would 
be  to  increase  very  much  the  number  of  minds  engaged  in  making 
inventions,"  the  inventor  "  being  generally  the  least  rewarded,* 
while  "  the  capitalist,  or  the  manufacturer  of  articles,"  can  almost 
always  make  his  ow^n  way  to  wealth.  Among  the  subjects 
which  Mr.  Babbage  mentions  as  "  fit  subjects  ibr  prizes,**  he 
enumerates  "  a  small  motive  power  ranging  from  the  force  of 
half  a  man  to  that  of  two  horses,  which  might  commence  and 
cease  its  action  at  a  moment's  notice,  require  no  expense  of 
time  for  its  management,  and  be  of  a  moderate  price,  both  in 
original  cost  and  in  daily  expense."  Such  a  power,  he  con- 
ceives, would  be  invaluable  for  the  "  men  just  rising  from  the 
class  of  journeymen  to  that  of  master,'*''  and  also  "  to  small  mas- 
ters in  many  trades,"  or  "  it  might  be  applied  to  small  planing 
and  drilling  machines,  to  lathes,  to  grindstones,  grinding  mills, 
mangling,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  purposes."  To  this  Mr. 
Babbage  adds  an  improvement  on  the  lathe,  by  which  it  coald 
be  made  to  cut  screws,  plane  small  pieces  of  metal,  and  cut  the 
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teeth  of  wheels.  Mr.  Babbage  mentions  other  two  desiderata, 
namely,  the  use  of  voltaic  batteries  as  sources  of  light,  and  their 
application  to  the  darkening  and  restoring  of  light  by  breaking 
and  renewing  the  galvanic  circuit.  "  Ready  means,"  he  adds, 
"  might  then  be  supplied  of  clearly  distinguishing  one  lighthouse 
from  another ;  and  for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
denote  the  lighthouse^  on  any  coast  by  different  numbers/"'* 

It  was  at  first  the  intention  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  that 
several  of  the  rewards  should  be  money  prizes,  but  it  has  been 
subsequently  decided  that  the  greater  part  of  the  <£*20,000 
prize  fund — at  least  £15,000 — shall  be  given  in  medals,  and 
that  these  medals  shall  be  wholly  of  bronze.  The  great  medal, 
which  is  to  be  given  very  sparingly,  and  for  a  very  high  degree 
of  merit,  is  to  have  the  value  of  about  £2,  5s. ;  and  the  second 
medal,  which  is  to  be  given  very  liberally,  is  to  have  the  value 
of  about  £1,  10s.  The  number  of  great  medals  will  probably 
not  exceed  700,  and  the  number  of  the  other  medals  4000  at 
the  very  utmost,  which  would  correspond  only  to  the  sum  of 
£6450 — a  very  small  portion  of  the  trize  Fund.  If  we  add  to 
this  a  sum  of  £2000  ror  the  silver  medal,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  give  to  each  of  about  310  persons,  there  will  thus  be  left  a 
large  unappropriated  portion  of  the  fund  devoted  for  prizes. 

It  has  always  been  our  opinion,  and,  we  believe,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  the  opinion  of  the  public,  that  the  prizes  should 
have  been  medals  of  gold  or  silver ; — articles  of  real  value,  which 
the  poor  prizeholder  could  make  available  in  his  hour  of  neces- 
sity, or  which  the  rich  man  could  display  with  more  satisfaction 
than  he  can  do  a  large  disc  of  bronze,  however  beautiful  be  its 
design  and  its  execution. 

In  his  tenth  chapter,  our  author  passes  to  the  subject  of  the 
Juries  by  whom  the  prizes  are  to  be  awarded,  and  the  principles 
and  rules,  by  which  they  should  be  guided  in  adjudging  them. 
Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Babbage's  work,  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners have  arranged  everything  connected  with  the  ad- 
judication of  the  prizes  with  great  sagacity.  They  have  estab- 
lished thirty  classes,  containing  about  312  jurors,  one-half  of 
which  are  British  subjects,  and  the  other  half  foreigners — 
some  of  these  classes  having  one  or  more  sub-juries.     These 


*  Mr.  Babbage  states  also  that  Sir  David  Brewster  had  proposed  a  plan  for  dis- 
tinguishing lighthouses  from  one  another  numerically.  When  the  light  trans- 
mitted through  a  thin  ti*an8parent  film  is  analyzed  by  a  prism,  it  appears  either 
single,  or  divided  into  two,  three,  four,  or  more  parts,  according  to  its*  thickness. 
Mr.  Babbage's  contrivance,  which  we  have  seen  in  action,  consists  in  eclipsing 
the  light  a  certain  number  of  times  by  the  agency  of  a  clock,  and  is  applicable  to 
signals,  or  to  convey  telegraphic  messages  either  to  vessels  in  distress,  or  for 
other  purposes. 

VOL.  XV.      NO.  XXX.  2  N 
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thirty  classes  are  arranged  into  six  groups  ;*  and  as  a  conrt  of 
appeal  there  is  a  third  body  called  the  Council  of  Chairmen^ 
composed  of  the  chairmen  of  the  thirty  juries  and  sub-juries. 
The  adjudication  of  the  second  medal  is  entrusted  to  each  jury, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  group  to  which  that  jury  belongs. 
The  diiFercnt  classes  name  the  individuals  for  the  great  medal ; 
but  its  final  adjudication,  after  being  approved  of  dy  the  group, 
is  left  to  the  Council  of  Chairmen.  In  this  way,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  according  to 
the  merit  of  the  articles  exhibited.     In  order  to  avoid  as  far  as 

Eossible  the  idea  of  individual  or  national  competition,  the  juries 
ave  distinct  instructions  from  the  Council  ot  Chairmen  ^^  that 
medals  are  to  be  awarded  for  articles  possessing  decided  supe- 
riority, of  whatever  nature  that  superiority  mignt  be,  and  not 
with  reference  to  a  merely  individual  competition  f ^  and  that 
^'  the  two  classes  of  medals  are  intended  to  distinguish  the  re- 
spective characters  of  subjects,  and  not  as  first  and  second 
in  degree  of  the  same  class  of  subjects.*" 

The  Medal  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Lyttleton,  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  the  Rev.  H.  6.  Liddel,  hare  re- 
commended for  the  inscription  on  the  Jirst  medal  the  following 
line,  very  slightly  altered  from  Manilius  :t 

*'  Est  etiam  in  magno  qusedam  respublica  mundo." 

For  the  second  medal  the  following  line  from  Ovid :  J 

''  Dissociata  locis  concordi  pace  ligavit*'' 

For  the  third  medal,  which  has  now  been  abandoned,  the  follow- 
ing line  from  Claudian  :  § 

"  Artificis  tacitsB  quod  meruere  manus."  | 

And  for  the  Jurors^  silver  medal : 

"  Pulcher  et  ille  labor  Palma  decorare  laborem.** 

The  selection  of  jurors  for  each  foreign  country  was  left  to 
that  country,  and  the  number  of  jurors  allowed  to  each  foreign 
country  was,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Foreign  ConmussioneiBi 
as  follows : — 


*  1.  The  Group  of  Raw  Materials  ;  2.  The  Group  of  Maehinvr,  inclndug 
Philosophical  Instruments  ;  3.  The  Group  of  Textile  Fabrics  ;'  4.  The  Gitmp  rf 
Metallic,  Vitreous,  and  Ceramic  Manufactures ;  5.  The  Group  of  MiaeeUaiieoa 
I^Ianufactures ;  and,  6.  The  Group  of  Fine  Arts. 

t  Astronomicon,  v.  737.  t  Metamorph.  v.  26.  §  Eidyll,  tii.  20. 

II  We  cannot  approve  of  any  of  these  inscriptions.  With  regard  to  the  fin^ 
the  Americans  icUl  say,  and  the  French  might  say,  **  This  is  our  Repablio."  Tlw 
second  inscription  would  appropriately  encircle  the  head  of  Prince  Albert  on  the 
medal,  but  records  only  one,  and  that  only  a  probable  result  of  the  Expoe&tioB. 
The  third  is  quite  inapplicable,  as  that  medal  was  intended  for  ezhibiton  only. 
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France, 

.    32 

United  States,   . 

.     21 

Zollverein,* 

.     19 

Austria,    • 

15 

Belgium,  . 

11 

Italy,  t       . 

6 

Russia, 

6 

Switzerland, 

4 

North  Germany,} 

7 

Turkey,     . 
Spain, 
Egypt,       . 
Holland,    . 

■         1 
»         1 

a 

.  3 
8 

.  2 
2 

Portugal,  i 
Denmark, . 

t                    t 
>                    1 

.  2 
1 

Sweden  and  Noi 
Greece,     . 

•way, 

1 
1 

In  the  very  laborious  and  difficult  task  confided  to  the  juries, 
they  have  been  aided  in  the  general  transaction  of  their  busi- 
ness by  a  person  named  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  rules  of  the  Commission.  The  person 
thus  named  by  the  Commissioners  was  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
of  whose  talents,  sagacity,  and  habits  of  business  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise  ;  and  without  undervaluing 
the  great  services  of  our  English  friends,  we  may  be  excused  if, 
in  a  Scottish  Review,  we  signalize  the  services  of  our  country- 
men, Colonel  Reid,  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Mr.  Scott  Russell,  one  of  the  two  secretaries  to  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  as  having  greatly  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  Exposition  of  1851. 

The  views  which  Mr.  Babbage  has  given  in  his  eleventh  chap- 
ter, "  on  the  ulterior  objects"  of  the  Exposition,  have  a  peculiar 
value,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Royal  Commission  will 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  many  of  his  suggestions.  Mr.  Babbage 
suggests  that  extensive  collections  should  be  ipade  of  examples 
of  the  industrial  products  in  the  Exhibition,  and  it  appears  that 
the  French  Chamber  has  already  devoted  50,000  francs  for  the 
purchase  of  specimens.  He  proposes  that  specimens  of  all  woven 
products  should  be  arranged  in  books ; — that  coloured  woven 
goods  might  be  similarly  arranged  in  regard  to  colour ; — and  that 
enamel  colours  on  porcelain  from  different  manufactories  should 
be  obtained  from  the  manufacturer  in  small  squares. 

Among  the  higher  advantages  of  the  Exposition,  Mr.  Babbage 
justly  ranks  its  influence  over  the  mind,  the  taste,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  its  visitors ;  and,  while  we  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  following  eloquent  expression  of  his  views,  we  wo.uld 
ask  the  young  statesman,  who  has  not  yet  imbibed  the  prejudices 
and  displayed  the  ignorance  of  his  teachers,  to  consider  what 
will  be  tne  judgment  of  posterity  upon  the  successive  Governments 
of  England,  who  have  neglectea,  and  systematically  excluded 


*  Iiicludiug  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  &c. 

+  Comprehending  Sardinia  and  Tuscany. 

X  Comprehending  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Hanover. 
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from  ofSce  and  from  honours  the  class  of  men  to  which  this  ex- 
tract refers : — 

"  Shew  to  the  student,"  says  Mr.  Babbage,  '^  some  mechanism  effect- 
ing results  apparently  beyond  the  reach  of  the  art,  and  he  becomes 
impressed  with  the  immense  distance  between  his  own  intelligence  and 
that  which  contrived  it.  Explain  to  him  the  simple  means  and  the 
beautiful  combinations  by  which  it  is  effected,  you  then  raise  him  in 
his  own  estimation,  and  the  studious  disciple  thus  instructed,  will  ulti- 
mately arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  only  distance  which  is  really 
iminemey  is  that  existing  between  the  perfection  of  the  highest  work 
of  human  skill  and  the  simplest  of  the  productions  of  nature. 

''  In  questions  relating  to  taste  the  subject-matter  is  so  idealized 
that  the  enthusiastic  and  the  timid  equally  dread  its  contact  with  the 
more  sober  powers  of  reasoning,  lest  the  process  of  analysis  should 
disenchant  its  visionary  scenes,  and  dissolve  the  unreal  basis  of  their 
delight.  Taste  the  most  perfect,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  rests,  resembles  the  barren  instinct  of  animals ;  like 
them,  it  gathers  but  little  improvement  from  experience,  and  like 
them  it  perishes  with  the  extinction  of  the  individual  life ;  its  labours 
leave  no  inheritance  to  its  race. 

^'  Taste  united  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and 
still  more  if  conjoined  with  the  power  of  eliminating  from  the  fleeting 
relations  amongst  the  objects  of  its  attention,  those  resemblances  which, 
when  sufficiently  multiplied  and  defined,  lead  up  to  the  discovery  of 
higher  generalizations,  confers  upon  its  enviable  possessor  a  double 
source  of  happiness ;  it  adds  the  delight  of  an  intellectual  triumph  to 
those  romantic  feelings  which  are  excited  by  the  beautiful,  the  lovely, 
or  the  sublime  in  Nature,  or  which  are  suggested  by  the  most  perfect 
representations  of  art. 

"  The  comprehension  of  the  cause  of  our  pleasure  renders  us  more 
acute  to  perceive  those  elements  which  conduce  to  its  existence,  to 
trace  their  connexion,  to  estimate  their  amount,  to  mould  and  to  call 
up  for  the  happiness  of  others  and  of  ourselves  their  endless  combina- 
tions. 

^'  There  is,  however,  for  that  rare  union  of  judgment,  imagination, 
and  taste,  which  we  call  genius,  when  each  exists  in  due  proportion 
and  in  rich  abundance,  a  yet  higher  object,  a  still  nobler  ambition. 
To  have  given  to  mankind  those  models,  which,  afler  twenty  centu- 
ries, still  rivet  their  attention,  commanding  unbounded  admiration 
and  defying  rivalry,  is  indeed  a  splendid  achievement,  justly  repaid 
by  the  und3ring  fame  which  accompanies  the  names  of  those  benefac- 
tors to  mankind. 

"But  great  as  undoubtedly  our  gratitude  ought  to  be  for  such 
gifts,  it  is  trifling  compared  with  that  which  civilized  society  would 
owe  to  him,  who  should  instruct  us  in  the  principles  that  guided  the 
intellect,  as  well  as  the  hands  of  those  by  whom  such  immortal  work« 
were  executed. 

"  In  the  fine  arts,  and  in  the  arts  of  industry,  as  well  as  in  the 
pursuits  of  science,  the  highest  department  of  each  is  that  of  the  dis- 
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covery  of  principles,  and  the  invention  of  methods.  To  investigate 
the  laws  by  which  human  intellect  picks  with  caution  its  uncertain 
track  through  those  obscure  and  outlying  regions  of  our  knowledge 
which  separate  the  known  and  the  certain  from  the  unknown ;  to  teach 
us  how  to  cast  as  it  were  an  intellectual  and  temporary  connecting 
line  across  that  chasm,  by  which  a  new  truth  is  separated  from  the 
old — confident  that  when  arrested  by  that  isolated  truth  it  will  have 
fixed  itself  upon  one  solid  point,  amidst  a  floating  chaos  of  error, — 
confident  also  that,  when  once  the  fixity  of  that  single  point  has  been 
assured,  it  is  always  possible^  however  formidable  the  task,  to  link  it 
by  innumerable  ties  to  established  knowledge,  and  thus  to  fill  up  the 
intervening  space  evftn  to  the  very  boundary  of  its  enlarged  domain : — 
to  achieve  such  a  conquest  in  any  science  surpasses  all  other  discov- 
eries, for  it  supplies  tools  for  the  use  of  intellect,  and  enlarges  the 
limits  and  the  powers  of  human  reason." — -Pp.  123-126. 

In  contemplating  the  Exposition  of  1851  in  its  results,  we 
trust  that  Prince  Albert  may  truly  say  in  the  terms  of  the  in- 
scription which  we  have  mentioned  : — 

'^Dissociata  locis  concordi  pace  ligavi,"* 

It  will  indeed  be  one  of  the  noblest  results  of  this  great  re- 
union, should  it  effect  among  nations  what  it  has  already  pro- 
duced among  individuals,  the  removal  of  jealousies  that  are  tem- 
porary, and  the  establishment  of  friendships  that  are  enduring. 
The  annual  meetings  of  the  scientific  men  of  all  nations,  have 
already  taught  us  that  personal  communication,  and  the  inter- 
change of  social  kindness,  revive  our  better  feelings,  and  soften 
the  asperities  of  rival  and  conflicting  interests.  May  they  not 
even  teach  us  that  "  lowliness  of  mind"  under  which  "  each  may 
esteem  others  better  than  themselves  I"  Nations  are  composed 
of  individuals  ;  and  that  kindness  and  humility  which  adorn  the 
single  heart,  cannot  be  real  if  it  disappears  in  the  united  senti- 
ment of  nations.  "  It  is  not  easy  to  believe,"  as  we  have  else- 
where had  occasion  to  state,  "  that  nations  which  have  embraced 
each  other  in  friendly  intercourse,  in  the  interchange  of  social 
kindness  and  professional  knowledge,  will  ever  recognise  any 
other  object  of  rivalry  and  ambition  than  a  superiority  in  the 
arts  of  peace.  It  is  not  likely  that  men  who  have  admired  each 
other's  genius,  and  borrowed  each  other's  lights,  and  given  just 
judgment  on  rival  inventions,  will  ever  again  concur  in  referring 
questions  of  national  right  and  national  honour  to  the  sanguinary 
arbitrament  of  war.  A  mong  the  thousand  instruments  which  hang 
beneath  every  banner  that  waves  in  the  Ciystal  Palace,  there  is 
one  which,  though  but  spiritually  discerned,  escapes  no  eye  and 
excites  no  envy  :  it  is  the  calumet  of  peace — the  little  emblem 

*  What  space  separates  the  Exhibition  unites. 
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of  that  universal  brotherhood  which  we  trust  is  about  to  dawn 
upon  distracted  and  divided  nations." 

Amongthe  other  ulterior  objects  of  the  Exposition  to  which  Mr. 
Babbage  refers,  we  may  mention  as  subjects  of  interesting  dis- 
cussion with  our  foreign  visitors — the  state  of  the  Patent  laws 
in  every  part  of  the  world — the  state  of  the  English  law  of 
partnership,  which  presents  great  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the 
mechanical  arts — and  the  universal  language  of  mechanical 
notation,*  "  which  will  be,  when  generally  employed,  capable  of 
being  read  by  every  people,  just  as  the  Arabic  numerals  are  at 
present."  These  important  topics,  as  he  suggests,  might  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  at  the  Statistical 
Society ;  but  we  fear  that  the  aistracting  occupations  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  in  the  society  of  the  metropolis,  are  not 
very  favourable  to  discussions  of  such  overwhelming  interest. 

The  eleven  chapters  of  Mr.  Babbage's  volume  which  we 
have  endeavoured  briefly  to  analyze,  relate  strictly  to  the  Expo- 
sition of  1851.  The  other  six  have  a  different  character.  They 
expose  the  intrigues  of  science,  the  dishonesty  of  party,  and  the 
selfishness,  the  ignorance,  and  the  injustice  of  English  Govern- 
ments. If  we  look  to  the  Exposition  of  1851  as  the  world  looks 
to  it,  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  which  the  arts  of  peace 
are  to  hold  their  due  place  in  the  national  esteem,  we  cannot  but 
consider  these  chapters  as  well  calculated  to  promote  so  desir- 
able a  change.  It  is  from  the  conduct  of  Government  to  indivi- 
duals that  we  can  alone  infer  the  principles  which  guide  them ; 
and  it  is  when  these  individuals  have  associated  their  name  with 
great  discoveries  in  science  which  the  world  has  recognised,  or 
with  great  inventions  in  the  arts  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  bene- 
fited, that  the  cry  of  their  grievances  is  likely  to  reach  the  royal 
ear,  and  to  vibrate  through  the  public  heart.  It  is  under  such 
circumstances  when  the  perpetration  of  injustice  by  men  in 
power  startles  the  judgment,  and  rouses  the  passions,  that  a  min- 
istry might  be  dismissed,  and  a  ministry  installed,  when  the  one 
has  persecuted  genius  by  the  intrigues,  and  the  other  is  disposed 
to  foster  it  by  the  love  of  science.  The  man,  therefore,  who 
throws  himself  into  the  breach,  and  compromises  his  tranquillity, 
and  even  his  good  name,  by  a  personal  appearance  in  his  own 
cause,  deserves  that  twofold  gratitude  which  we  so  cheerfully 
extend  to  the  warrior  in  command,  who  defends  himself  that 
he  may  defend  his  country. 

Mr.  Babbage  himself  tells  us  in  special  reference  to  these 
chapters,  that  several  friends  whose  esteem  he  prizes,  have  urged 
him  to  avoid  everything  personal,  and  some  even  to  suppress 

*  Sec  Mr.  Babbage's  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  PhU.  Trant,^  1826.  d.  2/)Q. 
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his  volume.  While  he  values  their  friendship,  he  rejects  their 
counsel.  If  such  was  the  opinion  of  our  author's  friends,  what 
must  be  the  opinion  of  his  enemies  and  the  men  whose  princi- 
ples he  has  censured,  and  whose  intrigues  he  has  exposed  I  The 
impartial  critic  and  the  disinterested  reader  will  probably  form 
an  opinion  differing  from  both.  In  questions  of  high  import,  the 
best  friends  are  often  the  worst  advisers.  Overlooking  the  tem- 
perament and  the  social  position  of  him  whose  ardour  they  seek 
to  restrain,  they  balance  the  temporary  interest  and  the  transi- 
tory feeling  of  the  individual  against  the  lofty  claims  of  truth 
and  of  knowledge ;  and  without  moral  courage  themselves,  they 
would  reduce  a  great  mind  to  the  level  of  their  own  pusillanimity. 
Actuated  only  by  the  feeling  of  the  day,  they  forget  the  triumphs 
of  the  morrow.  Inhaling  the  breath  of  living  applause,  and 
listening  but  to  the  rumour  that  flutters  and  dies,  they  are  in- 
sensible to  the  voice  of  fame,  and  hear  not  from  afar  those  death- 
less notes  which  announce  the  apotheosis  of  the  martyred  sage. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  give  our  readers  such  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  labours  of  Mr.  Babbage  as  would  enable 
them  to  form  an  accuratejudgment  respecting  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  speak  freely  of  his 
own  Calculating  Engine, — of  the  dishonesty  of  party, — of  the^n- 
trigues  of  which  he  believes  he  has  been  the  victim, — of  the 
humiliating  position  of  scientific  men  in  England, — and  of  the  hon- 
ours and  rewards  which  the  British  Government  grudgingly  give, 
when  they  do  give  them,  and  cheerfully  withhold  from  the 
cultivators  of  science.  The  time  has  scarcely  arrived  when  such 
an  exposure  can  be  advantageously  made,  but  Mr.  Babbage  has 
done  it  with  a  sparing  hand ;  and  it  is  not  from  the  fear  of  man, 
or  the  dread  of  official  power,  that  we  follow  his  example  and  re- 
press our  indignation. 

When  Mr.  Sabbage  left  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  his  education, 
he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  science.  After 
travelling  from  time  to  time  on  the  Continent,  studying  man  as 
well  as  nature,  he  settled  in  the  metropolis,  enjoying  the  gay  and 
the  intellectual  society  which  it  affords,  and  himself  the  centre 
of  a  large  and  brilliant  circle  that  statedly  assembled  in  his 
house.  He  had  long  revolved  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  Calcu- 
lating Machine,  very  different  in  its  construction,  and  more  ex- 
tensive in  its  powers  than  the  arithmetical  machine  of  Pascal 
and  of  Leibnitz,  and  so  early  as  1822  he  had  constructed  a  small 
model  of  his  Difference  Engine.  On  the  3d  of  July  in  the  same 
year,  he  sent  Sir  Humphry  Davy  a  description  of  this  model, 
which  produced  44  figures  in  a  minute,  and  performed  with 
rapidity  and  precision  all  the  calculations  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed.  On  the  21st  of  May  1822,  a  committee  of  the  more  dis- 
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tinguished  members  of  the  Royal  Society  reported  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  that  Mr.  Babbage  "  was  nighly  deserving  of 
public  encouragement  in  the  prosecution  of  his  undertaking;"  and 
on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Babbage  had  an  interview 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  consequence  of  which 
£1500  was  granted  "to  enable  him  to  bring  his  invention  to  per- 
fection." Under  these  circumstances  he  took  measures  for  the 
construction  of  "the  present  Difference  Engine,"  which  were 
continued  for  four  years.  In  this  laborious  undertaking,  in  which 
the  most  delicate  drawings  had  to  be  made,  and  new  tools 
formed,  and  workmen  educated,  Mr.  Babbage  was  encouraged 
by  the  adjudication  to  himself  of  the  first  gold  medal  given  by 
the  Astronomical  Society. 

A  large  sum  of  the  public  money  having  been  expended  on 
the  Engine,  and  the  attention  of  the  public  directed  to  the  fact, 
the  Government  consulted  the  Royal  Society,  who,  on  reporting 
favourably  of  the  invention,  "  expressed  their  trust  that  while 
Mr.  Babbage'^s  mind  was  intently  occupied  on  an  undertaking 
likely  to  do  so  much  honour  to  his  countiy,  he  might  be  relieved 
as  much  as  possible  fronMJl  other  sources  of  anxiety .''  *  Upon 
this  report  the  GoveriSient  advanced  more  money,  and  the 
machine  was  declared  national  property.  At  this  time  some 
external  influence  seems  to  have  affected  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  whose  "  official  payments  failed  to  meet  the  heavy  and 
increasing  expenses  incurred  by  Mr.  Babbage."  t  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  represented  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by 
an  influential  committee  of  Mr.  Babbage's  friends,}  dated  May 
12th,  1829,  that  he  had  expended  £7000,  while  the  Govern- 
ment had  advanced  only  £3000.  The  result  of  this  application 
was  the  further  advance  of  £3000 ;  and  after  other  negotiations 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  Royal  Society,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  workshops  for  the  machine  should  be  removed  to  Mr.  Bab- 
bage's residence,  and  that  Government  should  "  defray  the  fur- 
ther expense  necessary  for  its  completion^  After  the  requisite 
buildings  had  been  erected  and  £17,000  expended,  new  difficul- 
ties arose.  Mr.  Clement,  the  superintendent  of  the  works, 
"  withdrew  from  the  undertaking,  and  carried  off  with  him  all 
the  valuable  tools  that  had  been  used  in  the  work."  §  From 
this  and  from  other  causes,  the  works  were  suspended,  and 
what  none  of  the  parties  could  have  anticipated,  an  event  oc- 
curred which  finally  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Difference 
Engine.   In  1834  the  idea  of  executing  analytical  operations  by 

*  Weld's  History  of  the  Royal  iSociety^  chap.  xi. 

t  Id.  Id. 

X  Including  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Herschel,  &c. 

j  Weld's  History  of  the  Hoyal  Society ^  chap.  xL 
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an  Analytical  Engine  occurred  to  Mr.  Babbage,  and  in  May  1835 
he  announced,  through  Mr.  Quetelet,  to  the  Academy  of  Science 
at  Brussels,  that  he  had  ^^  for  six  months  been  engaged  in  making 
the  drawings  of  a  new  Calculating  Engine,  of  far  greater  power 
than  the  first.  Subsequently  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  Mr. 
Babbage  went  to  Turin,  and  explained  to  M.  Menabrea  and 
others  the  principles  of  his  Analytical  Engine.  M.  Menabrea 
sent  an  account  of  it  to  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle,  and  the  same 
article,  translated  by  Lady  Lovelace,  with  copious  original 
notes,  was  afterwards  published  in  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs. 
The  fact  of  Mr.  Sabbage  having  invented  the  Analytical  Engine 
was  communicated  to  the  Government ;  but  from  various  causes, 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  their  intentions  could  not  be 
ascertained.  In  October  1838, Mr.  Babbage  applied  in  vain  to  Mr. 
Goulbum,  to  learn  if  it  was  the  desire  of  Government  that  he 
should  superintend  the  completion  of  the  Diflference  Engine 
which  had  been  suspended  for  five  years.  No  answer  having 
been  made  to  this  new  application,  Mr.  Babbage,  both  by  him- 
self and  through  his  friends,  applied  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
announced  to  him  through  Mr.  Goulburn  the  resolution  of  Go- 
vernment to  abandon  the  completion  of  the  machine. 

In  parting  with  Mr.  Babbage,  Sir  Robert  Peel  seemed  dis- 
posed to  do  him  a  favour.  He  proposed  to  withdraw  all  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  the  machine  as  at  present  con- 
structed, and  by  placing  it  at  his  entire  disposal  to  assist  in  some 
degree  his  future  exertions  in  the  cause  of  science.  Mr.  Babbage 
declined  to  accept  of  the  offer  thusumade,  and  the  Difference 
Engine,  as  it  then  stood,  was  placed  in  the  Museum  of  King*s 
College,  London. 

Thus  terminated  Mr.  Babbage's  connexion  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  reference  to  the  Difference  Engine,  which,  on  the  ground 
of  "  the  expenscy'  they  refused  to  complete,  and  to  the  Ana- 
lytical Engine,  which  they  did  not  offer  to  construct.  No  mark 
of  kindness,  and  no  expression  of  thanks  for  years  of  incessant 
and  unpaid  labour,  accompanied  an  event  which  will  long  be 
deplored  in  the  annals  of  science.  It  was  assumed  by  the  Go- 
vernment that  Mr.  Babbage  would  continue  "  his  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  science,"  and  to  assist  him  in  his  exertions  he  was 
offered  the  fragment  of  the  machine,  which  the  same  Government 
were  bound  in  honour  to  have  completed.  It  will  not  be  readily 
believed,  even  by  the  most  credulous,  that  a  man  like  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  could  have  thus  acted  if  left  to  the  native  impulses  of 
his  own  generous  nature.  It  will  scarcely  be  doubted,  even  by 
the  most  sceptical,  that  the  Government  acted  under  the  advice 
of  some  jealous  rival  or  some  concealed  enemy  ;  and  that  they 
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renounced  the  services  of  Mr.  Babbage,  because  they  were  as- 
sured that  these  services  would  be  of  no  adyantaee  to  the  ooan- 
try.  Had  financial  adversity,  or  the  dread  of  parliamentaij 
opposition,  prevented  tlie  Minister  from  granting  a  few  thousand 
pounds  for  tlie  completion  of  a  great  and  a  aseful  invention^ 
tlierc  were  many  ways  in  which  the  justice  and  the  liberality  of 
the  State  might  have  been  dispensed.  Mr.  Babbage's  own  views 
of  the  matter  will  be  seen  in  tlie  following  extract : — 

"  AAer  eight  years  of  repented  applications,  and  of  the  most  ha- 
rassing delay,  at  tlie  end  of  1842  the  Government  arrived  at  the  reso- 
lution of  r^ivincjr  up  tlie  completion  of  the  Difference  Engine,  on  the 
alleged  ground  of  its  expense. 

''  In  the  meantime,  new  views  had  opened  out  to  me  the  prospect 
of  performing  purely  algebraic  operations  by  means  of  metdumiam. 
To  arrive  ut  so  entirely  unexpected  a  result  I  deemed  worthy  of  any 
sacrifice,  and  accordingly  spared  no  expense  in  procuring  every  sub- 
sidiary assistance  which  could  enable  me  to  attain  it.  Each  succes- 
sive difliculty  was  met  by  new  contrivances,  and  at  last  I  found  that 
I  had  surmounted  all  the  great  difficulties  of  the  question,  and  had 
made  drawings  of  each  distinct  department  of  the  Analytical  Engine. 

^'  Having  expended  upwards  of  £20^000  on  the  experiments  and 
inquiries  which  had  led  me  to  these  results,  it  would  not  have  been 
prudent  to  attempt  the  construction  of  such  an  engine.  I  thought, 
liowcver,  that  there  were  several  offices  in  the  appointment  of  Go- 
vernment for  which  I  was  qualified,  and  to  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  had  some  claim.  I  hoped  if  I  had  obtained  one  of  these, 
by  fulfilling  its  laborious  duties  for  a  few  years,  and  .by  allowing  the 
whole  salary  to  accumulate,  that  I  might  then  have  been  able  to  retire ; 
and  adding  the  money  thus  earned  to  my  own  private  resourceSi  that 
I  might  yet  have  enough  of  life  aud  energy  left  to  execute  the  Ana- 
lytical Engine,  and  thus  complete  one  of  the  great  objects  of  my 
ambition. 

<^  Having  neither  asked  nor  been  offered  any  acknowledgment  fiir 
all  the  sacrifices  I  had  made,  I  felt  that  I  had  some  just  claims  to  one 
of  these  appointments." — Pp.  152,  153. 

For  such  appointments,  however,  every  applicationi  as  Ifr. 
Babbage  informs  us,  was  unsuccessful.  A  Government  which 
knows  so  well  how  to  reward  its  political  friends,  would  have  found 
no  difficulty,  if  they  wished  it,  m  effectually  ^^  assisting  Mr.  Bab- 
bage's future  exertions  in  the  career  of  science."  Offices  for  which 
he  was  well  qualified,  and  which  he  would  have  filled  to  the  b^ 
iiefit  of  his  country,  were  given  to  others  who  had  never  served 
it ;  and  those  rewards  and  honours  which  were  fi^"^^  lavished 
on  others,  were  systematically  withheld  from  him.  Two  vacant 
cies  occurred  in  the  Register-Generalship  of  Births,  Ac.,  an 
ofiice  for  which  Mr.  Bubbage  was  especially  qualified.    'Other 
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two  arose  in  the  Commissionerships  of  the  Railway  Board,* 
and  another  in  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint ;  but  though  Mr. 
Babbage  and  his  friends  made  application  for  the  two  last  of 
these  offices,  the  applications  were  either  unnoticed  or  refused. 

Even  the  Royal  Society,  who  had  so  many  honorary  rewards 
in  their  power,  and  who  had  repeatedly  urged  the  Government 
to  complete  the  DiflPerence  Engine,  seems  to  have  been  struck 
by  the  same  malign  influence ;  and  the  British  Association,  in 
which  Mr.  Babbage  held  the  office  of  auditor,  and  to  which  he 
made  the  valuable  addition  of  a  statistical  section,  was  induced 
to  treat  him  with  disrespect,  and  occasion  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Weld,  from  whose  interesting  chapter  on  the  Calculating 
Machine  we  have  derived  much  of  our  information  respecting 
the  history  of  the  Difference  Engine,  considers  it  due  to  Mr. 
Babbage  to  state,  "  that  he  refused  more  than  one  highly  desir- 
able and  profitable  situation,  in  order  that  he  might  give  his 
whole  time  and  thoughts  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  which 
he  considered  himself  as  having  entered  into  with  Government." 
His  early  friends  who  had  started  with  him  in  the  race  of  life, 
had  risen  to  high  situations  in  the  Church,  in  the  Universities, 
or  at  the  Bar,  while  he  who  preferred  the  humbler  though  no- 
bler career  of  philosophy, — who  sacrificed  wealth  to  fame,  and 
who  in  that  sacrifice  honoured  and  served  his  country, — stands 
alone  without  promotion  or  reward, — a  beacon  to  remind  states- 
men of  their  ingratitude, — and  to  warn  genius  of  its  fate. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  our  readers  will  readily  understand 
why  Mr.  Babbage  has  written  the  clpsing  chapters  of  his  work 
on  the  intrigues  and  position  of  science — on  the  influence  of  the 

Eress  and  of  party — and  on  the  rewards  which  England  grants  to 
er  intellectual  servants;  and  they  will  understand  also  why 
these  chapters  have  found  a  suitable  place  in  an  account  of  the 
Exposition  of  1851. 

In  the  details  of  a  controversy,  which  had  the  unusual  charac- 
ter of  being  at  once  legal  and  scientific,  Mr.  Babbage  found 
what  he  regarded  as  proofs,  that  certain  parties  who  had  the  con- 
fidence of  Government,  had  advised  tnem  to  discontinue  the 
Calculating  Engine,  and  had  by  false  representations  of  his 
character  interfered  with  his  future  advancement.  The  charges 
thus  made  by  our  author  in  his  chapter  on  the  Intrigues 
of  Science,  remain  at  this  moment  uncontradicted;  but  in  a 
matter  so  deeply  affecting  individual  and  even  national  charac- 
ter, we  must  withhold  our  opinion  till  both  parties  are  fairly  in 

*  Mr.  Babbage  had,  at  great  expense,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  made  a 
series  of  valuable  experiments  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  on  the  subject  of 

the  broad  gauge. 
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the  field.  There  are  facts,  indeed,  within  our  own  knowledge, 
and  which  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  future  biography  of  indi- 
viduals, which  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  is  an  influen- 
tial party  in  England  who,  themselves  in  office,  or  in  affluence, 
have  no  feeling  for  their  humbler  rivals,  and  who  not  only  op- 
pose every  public  measure  which  might  elevate  the  condition  of 
unbefriended  genius,  but  who  directly  interfere  with  its  profes- 
sional advancement.  If  such  a  party  have  any  influence  over 
the  Government,  it  is  time  that  the  Government  should  know 
it ;  and  if  that  influence  is  injurious  to  the  nation,  as  every 
secret  and  irresponsible  influence  must  be,  it  is  time  that  the 
Legislature  should  put  it  down,  and  it  is  more  than  time  that 
they  should  organize  some  responsible  institution  to  superintend 
the  science  of  the  country. 

In  his  fourteenth  chapter,  on  the  Position  of  Science,  Mr. 
Babbage  thus  describes  ^^  the  present  situation  of  men  of  science 
in  England :" — 

'<  The  estimate  which  is  formed  of  the  social  position  of  any  class 
of  society,  depends  mainly  upon  the  answer  to  these  two  questions  : — 

^^  What  are  the  salaries  of  the  highest  offices  to  which  the  most  suc- 
cessful may  aspire  ? 

^^  What  are  the  honorary  distinctions  to  which  the  most  eminent 
can  attain  ? 

'^  Offices  of  a  strictly  scientific  nature  are  few,  and  their  salariea 
are  generally  of  small  amount ;  amongst  these  there  are — 

"  A  few  of  the  professorships  at  our  Universities. 

"  The  Astronomer-Royal. 

"  The  Astronomers  of  some  of  our  Colonial  Observatories. 

*^  The  Master  of  Mechanics  to  the  Queen. 

"  The  Conductor  of  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

'^  The  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Economical  Geology  and  of  the 
Geological  Survey. 

"  Various  officers  of  the  same  institution. 

*'  Some  of  the  officers  in  the  Natural  History  department  of  the 
British  Museum. 

'^  The  most  valuable  of  these,  that  of  Astronomer-Royal,  receives 
about  £  1 300  a-year,  including  a  pension  of  (£300. 

"  Thus  there  is  amongst  this  class  one  solitary  prize  of,  at  the  ut- 
most, <£1300  a-year,  and  that  is  confined  to  one  department  of  science. 

**  Offices  for  which  men  of  science  are  at  least  as  fit  as  any  other 
class,  are  numerous,  though  they  are  very  rarely  attained  by  those 
who  pursue  it. 

^^  It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  expected  that  the  recent  appointment 
of  Sir  John  Herschel  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint,  should  have  been 
noticed  in  the  previous  list.  But  until  the  motives  which  dictated  it 
are  known,  I  have  no  observation  to  make,  except  that  it  is  gratifying 
to  me  to  find  that  the  great  principle  of  the  '  claims  of  science,'  for 
which  I  have  all  my  life  been  contending,  has  been  thus,  as  it  wera 
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unconsciously,  admitted  by  the  Minister ;  and  had  the  accident  of  birth 
placed  me  in  his  position,  the  appointment  would  have  been  the  same, 
although  the  motives  for  it  might  have  been  different. 

"  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  honorary  distinctions  which  await  science. 
During  the  eleven  years  of  the  present  reign^  one  solitary  instance  is 
to  be  found  of  a  baronetcy  given  for  science,  and  that  too  occurred 
only  at  a  festival  (the  coronation)  at  which  baronetages  and  peerages 
were  showered  upon  those  whose  sole  claim  was  founded  on  the  mere 
support  of  party. 

'^  During  the  same  interval,  about  half-a-dozen  of  those  who  culti- 
vate science  have  been  knighted. 

^^  It  appears  then  that  the  highest  position  a  man  of  science  can 
attain,  and  that  but  very  rarely,  is  a  baronetcy ;  that  the  highest 
salary  is  about  £1000  a-year.  When  this  is  compared  with  the  most 
successful  prizes  in  the  army,  the  navy,  the  church,  or  the  bar,  it 
shows  at  once  the  inferior  position  occupied  by  science." — ^Pp.  173-. 
175. 

But  though  there  are  few  institutions  in  England  open  to 
men  of  science,  there  are  many  of  a  secondary  and  temporanr 
kind,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  various  branches  of  science  is 
useful,  if  not  absolutely  necessary.  To  these  situations  "  officers 
of  engineers,  of  artillery,  and  of  other  corps  of  the  army  and  the 
navy  have  been  appointed,  to  the  exclusion  of  scientific  men  ;  and 
those  very  individuals  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  profession, 
may  rise  to  high  and  well-paid  offices,  and  receive  the  high 
honours  which  custom  permits  them  to  receive,  thus  usurp  the 
position  of  that  very  class  from  whom  office  and  honour  are  equally 
withheld."  "  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Babbage,  ^'  those  whose  service  is 
already  paid  for  by  the  country,  are  excused  from  doing  their 
ordinary  duty,  and  are  paid  again  for  doing  another,  and  perhaps 
a  more  agreeable  duty.  Under  the  delusive  plea  that  military 
and  civil  engineering  are  the  same  science,  military  engineers 
have  been  placed  in  situations  for  which  they  were  unfit,  and 
civil  engineers  have  been  excluded,  to  the  injury  of  that  profes- 
sion, and  to  the  much  greater  damage  of  the  country." 

In  treating  the  question  how  equally  great  discoveries  should 
be  rewarded  when  the  discoverers  occupy  different  ranks  in  so- 
ciety, Mr.  Babbage  makes  an  interesting  allusion  to  the  noble 
services  which  the  Earl  of  Rosse  has  rendered  to  science. 

"  Those  who  maintain  that  science  is  its  own  reward,  cannot  have 
remarked  the  vicious  circle  in  their  reasoning.  The  delight  derived 
from  discovery  is  indeed  a  high  intellectual  reward,  but  the  force  of 
this  maxim  is  only  known  practically  to  those  who  have  already  ad- 
vanced in  the  career  of  discovery  :  it  can,  therefore,  never  direct  the 
course  into  that  line.  All  men  are  subject  to  the  same  feelings  and 
passions.     It  is  certainly  true  that  men  of  wealth  and  rank  will  be 
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happier  if  they  cultivate  their  faculties,  and  add  to  the  amount  of 
human  knowledge  ;  but  they  cannot  know  this  truth  until  they  have 
already  advanced,  consequently  it  cannot  have  induced  them  to  com- 
mence this  cultivation. 

^'  But  it  is  the  interest  of  those  who  are  the  consumers  of  know- 
ledge, that  all  other  minds  should  be  induced  to  advance  it ;  there- 
fore it  is  our  interest  to  place,  even  before  the  highest  classes,  motives 
for  its  pursuit  at  the  commencement  of  their  career.  Having  raised 
such  expectations,  justice  compels  us  to  fulfil  them ;  nor  can  we  regret 
that  the  advantages  derived  from  the  course  into  which  we  have  in- 
vited them  should  have  proved  beneficial  to  them  beyond  even  the 
limits  of  our  prediction. 

^'  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  knowledge  that  thie  recondite  and  ap- 
parently useless  acquisition  of  to-day,  becomes  part  of  the  popular 
food  of  a  succeeding  generation.  Thus,  the  nobleman  who  spends  his 
wealth  in  constructing  unrivalled  instruments,  and  his  nights  in  scru- 
tinizing with  them  the  remotest  boundaries  of  space  into  which  hu- 
man vision  has  yet  penetrated,  is  preparing  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  happiness  for  the  descendants  of  those  very  peasants  whom  his 
practical  skill  in  engineering  has  raised,  by  his  own  instructions,  above 
the  ranks  in  which  he  originally  found  them.* 

*'*'  Another  question  has  been  raised,  but  not  yet  answered,  respect- 
ing those  pensions  which  have  been  awarded  for  scientific  discoveries. 
A  certain  definite  limit  has  been  fixed  by  practice,  which  has  never 
yet  been  exceeded  when  assigned  to  science.  The  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred a-year,  the  maximum  of  reward  to  science,  is  almost  the  minimum 
of  reward  for  other  qualifications. 

"  The  most  important  question  is.  Whether  these  pensions  are  given 
as  the  reward  of  scientific  services  rendered  to  the  country,  or  as 
charity  to  enlightened  and  studious  persons  who  are  poor  ?  In  the  one 
case,  they  are  an  honour  which  a  philosopher  may  be  proud  of  re- 
ceiving from  his  country ;  in  the  other,  they  are  no  more  than  a 
higher  order  of  pauper  relief^  which  an  independent  gentleman  can 
scarcely  condescend  to  accept 

"  For  the  honour  and  the  advancement  of  science,  it  is  necessary  that 
these  questions  should  be  distinctly  answered.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  independent  member  of  parliament  will  at  last  press  them  in  a 
manner  which  no  ministerial  shuffling  can  evade." — Pp.  180-183. 

Mr.  Babbage's  last  chapter,  on  the  Honours  and  Rewards  of  Me- 
rit, will,  we  trust,  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  at  a  time  when  the 
Great  Exhibition  has  displayed  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  views  the 
fruits  of  British  science  and  the  products  of  British  industry. 
Nowhere  will  the  statesman  see  with  a  clearer  eye  the  intimate 
connexion  between  the  deepest  science  and  the  homeliest  as  well 
as  the  highest  industry.  Kesearches  in  chemistry  the  most  pro- 
found form  the  basis  of  the  most  useful  arts ;  and  the  micrometer, 

*  Wc  have  no  doubt  tliat  Lord  Bofeo  is  here  alluded  to. 
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which  the  astronomer  long  regarded  as  his  own  peculiar  instru- 
ment, now  stands  in  the  workshop — the  auxiliary  of  the  mecha- 
nical engineer.  If  the  arts  of  England  are  the  source  of  her 
greatness,  where  can  that  greatness  be  so  well  displayed  as 
in  that  chamber  of  mechanism  where  we  see  every  machine  be- 
tween that  which  pierces  the  eye  of  the  needle  and  that  which 
cuts  and  perforates  the  most  solid  iron  ?  And  if  the  products  of 
that  machinery  constitute  the  wealth  of  England,  where  can  we 
count  its  millions  more  certainly  than  in  the  corridors  hung  with 
its  gorgeous  fabrics,  and  in  the  crystal  halls  which  shine  with 
its  precious  metals  I  And  if  that  greatness  is  to  be  maintained, 
and  that  wealth  increased,  the  statesman  must  be  taught  what 
he  is  so  unwilling  to  learn — to  foster  the  genius  from  which  they 
spring,  and  give  its  possessor  his  true  place  among  the  other 
servants  of  the  State.  How  and  when  that  lesson  is  to  be  taught 
are  problems  that  remain  to  be  solved,  and  the  art  of  solving 
them  will,  we  trust,  be  acquired  by  the  millions  who  visit  the 
Crystal  Palace : — And  what  that  4>osition  is  to  which  the  intel- 
lectual patriot  has  yet  to  rise,  may  be  gathered  from  the  power- 
ful argument  of  Mr.  Babbage,  and  the  eloquent  appeal  which 
he  has  made  to  the  noblest  sympathies  of  his  countrymen. 

'^  The  personal  distinctions  in  the  gift  of  the  Government  of  this 
country  consist  of  the  following  five  orders  of  knighthood : — 

NO.  OF  MBMBBBS. 

NAME.  Grand     Knight 

Cross.        Com. 

The  Garter,*    ...         25 
The  Thistle,     . 


Comp. 


16 
16 

50         102         525 

25  50         200 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael,!    15  20  25 


St.  Patrick, 

The  Bath  {  '^^ 


147         172         750 

"  Of  these  the  first  three  are  restricted,  with  few  and  rare  ex- 
ceptions, to  persons  of  a  certain  rank — including  earls,  and  those 
above  them 

"  Thus  England  has,  practically,  only  one  order  of  merit ;  and 
singularly  enough,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  civil  crosses  of  the  first 
class,  almost  invariably  given  for  diplomatic  service,  until  lately  that 
order  was  accessible  to  any  other  than  military  merit. 

*  "  An  aniusiug  and  characteristic  anecdote  respecting  one  of  these  Orders,  the 
Garter,  is  related  of  a  late  Premier.  At  a  time  when  several  of  these  *  bauhles' 
had  fallen  vacant,  and  been  judiciously  given  away  by  the  discreet  minister,  a 
friend  asked  him,  why  he  had  not  retained  a  Garter  for  himself  \  to  which  he 
wittily  replied,  *  Why,  the  fact  is,  I  don't  see  the  use  of  a  man's  bribing  liimself.'  " 
—P.  203. 

f  Instituted  for  the  Ionian  Islands. 
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"  In  countries,  however,  which  we  fondly  flattered  ourselves  were 
less  advanced  in  civilisation  than  our  own,  the  vulgar  notion  of  pay- 
ing homage  to  brute  force  has  long  been  superseded  by  a  more  just 
appreciation  of  the  elements  of  military  glory.  Nations  even  the 
most  ambitious  of  this  species  of  renown,  have  admitted  that  physical 
prowess,  that  recklessness  of  personal  danger,  form  but  the  smallest 
amongst  those  qualities  which  contribute  to  military  success." 

After  a  beautiful  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whose  military  genius  is  justly  regarded  as  intellectual,  and 
such  as  would  have  distinguished  him  in  many  different  careers, 
our  author  thus  proceeds  : — 

''It  is  not  uninteresting  to  observe  in  society  the  opinions  of  its 
different  classes  i*especting  honours  conferred  on  science.  Military 
and  navad  men,  especially  the  most  eminent,  feel  that  genius  is  limited 
by  no  profession,  and  themselves  sympathizing  with  it,  would  gladly 
hail  as  brothers  in  the  same  distinction  the  philosopher  and  the  poiet. 
With  lawyers  the  case  is  reversed ;  genius  dwells  not  in  their  courts : 
industry  and  acuteness,  monopolized  by  one  absorbing  professional 
subject,  exclude  larger  views ;  and  ribbons  not  being  amongst  the 
honoraria  of  their  own  profession,  they  reprobate  their  application  to 
science.  To  this  there  are,  however,  some  noble  exceptions.  Men  of 
larger  experience  and  of  views  more  extended  than  their  profession 
usually  produces,  and  who  are  themselves  qualified  to  have  become 
discoverers  and  reformers  in  other  sciences,  are  yet  among  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  their  own.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  when  such  powers 
are  applied  to  the  mere  administration^  instead  of  to  the  reformation, 
of  the  laws  of  their  country. 

''  It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  oh  the  opinion  of  the  ministers  of  our 
Church  as  a  body ;  one  portion  of  them,  by  far  the  least  informed, 
protests  against  anything  which  can  advance  the  honour  and  the  in- 
terests of  science,  because,  in  their  limited  and  mistaken  view,  science 
is  adverse  to  religion.  This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  that  great  ques- 
tion. It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  best  informed  and  most  en- 
lightened men  of  all  creeds  and  pursuits,  agree  that  truth  can  never 
damage  truth,  and  that  every  truth  is  allied  indissolubly  by  chains 
more  or  less  circuitous  with  all  other  truths ;  whilst  error,  at  every 
step  we  make  in  its  diffusion,  becomes  not  only  wider  apart  and  more 
discordant  from  all  truths,  but  also  has  the  additional  chance  of  de- 
struction from  all  rival  errors." — Pp.  204-207. 

Our  waning  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  Mr.  Babbage 
through  the  rest  of  his  chapter.  He  places  before  us  the  un- 
deniable facts  that  it  is  not  the  people  of  England,  but  the  occu- 
[)ants  of  place,  and  the  chiefs  of  party,  and  the  members  of  a 
lard-hearted  and  well-paid  clique  of  scientific  men,  who  oppose 
the  organization  of  science,  and  the  elevation  of  its  cultivators. 
He  warns  the  men  who  "  refuse  to  science  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing competence,  exclude  it  from  personal  honours,  and  refuse 
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it  hereditary  rank,  because  it  has  not  devoted  itself  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth,"  that  they  will  thus  give  rise  to  grave  questions 
which  it  would  be  wise  to  avoid.  In  reply  to  the  puerile  asser- 
tion that  the  dignity  of  science  is  incompatible  with  wealth,  and 
that  decorations  and  titles  are  unworthy  of  its  legitimate  ambi- 
tion, he  justly  asserts  "  that  all  pursuits  which  are  deemed  of 
a  higher  order,  are  still  more  absolutely  excluded  from  such  vani- 
ties ;  and  that  the  members  of  a  Christian  Church,  its  bishops 
and  deacons,  should  neither  be  loaded  with  wealth  nor  decked 
with  ribbons."  *  With  equal  truth  he  might  have  added  that  the 
intellectual  general  who  never  drew  his  sword,  and  the  profound 
judge  who  never  sought  for  wealth,- — the  patriot  statesman 
whose  mind  perished  for  his  country,  and  the  philanthropic 
nobleman  who  has  intellectually  created  around  him  a  moral 
and  a  contented  population,  should  each,  in  virtue  of  their  high 
intelligence,  disregard  the  emoluments  and  the  honours  of  the 
State.  The  proposition  which  we  thus  assail,  when  reduced  to 
its  simplest  form,  is,  that  wealth  and  honpurs  to  men  of  talent 
and  genius  are  unenviable  and  worthless  possessions.  We  admit 
the  Utopian  truth ;  and  were  any  attempt  made  to  give  it  an 
impartial  application,  the  honours  and  the  rewards  of  the  State 
would  be  no  longer  withheld  from  science. 

Mr.  Babbage  has  justly  said  that  the  views  which  we  have 
been  opposing  are  those  of  "  the  shallow  and  the  thoughtless," 
a»'t  that  though  the  "  pursuits  of  mind  may  modify,  they  can 
never  obliterate  the  instincts,  the  feelings,  or  the  passions  of 
man."     There  may,  indeed,  be  some  rare  instances  in  which  a 

Ehilosopher  "  may  have  persondly  little  ambition  to  attain  the 
onours  which  the  rest  of  the  world  covet;  but  he  may  be 
bound  by  other  ties  which  link  him  inseparably  to  the  present." 

"  He  may  look,"  as  Mr.  Babbage  in  the  conclusion  of  his  volume 
touchingly  observes,  "  with  fond  and  affectionate  gratitude  on  her  whose 
maternal  care  watched  over  the  dangers  of  his  childhood ;  who 
trained  his  infant  mind,  and  with  her  own  mild  power,  checking  the 
rash  vigour  of  his  youthful  days,  remained  ever  the  faithful  and  re- 
spected counsellor  of  his  riper  age.  To  gladden  the  declining  years  of 
her  who,  with  more  than  prophetic  inspiration,  foresaw  as  woman 
only  can,  the  distant  fame  of  her  beloved  offspring,  he  may  well  be 
forgiven  the  desire  for  some  outward  mark  of  his  country's  approba- 
tion. 

"  If  such  a  relative  were  wanting,  there  might  yet  survive  another 
parent  whose  less  enthusiastic  temperament  had  ever  repressed  those 
fond  anticipations  of  maternal  affection,  but  who  now  in  the  ripeness 
of  his  honoured  age,  might  be  compelled,  with  faltering  accents,  to 


*  Two  archbishops,  one  bishop,  and  two  deans,  wear  decorations  of  orders  of 
knighthood. 

VOL.  XV.     NO.  XXX.  2  O 
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admit  that  the  voice  of  the  country  oonfirmed  the  predictions  of  the 
mother. 

*'  Perhaps  another  and  yet  dearer  friend  might  exist,  the  partner 
of  his  daily  cares,  the  witness  of  his  unceasing  toil ;  whose  youthful 
mind,  cultivated  by  his  skill,  rewards  with  enduring  affection  those 
efforts  which  called  into  existence  her  own  latent  and  unsuspected 
powers.  When  driven  by  exhausted  means  -and  injured  health  al- 
most to  despair  of  the  achievement  of  his  lifers  great  object — when 
the  brain  itself  reels  beneath  the  weight  its  own  ambition  had  im- 
posed, and  the  world's  neglect  aggravates  the  throbbings  of  an  over- 
tasked frame,  an  angel  spirit  sits  beside  hb  couch  ministering  with 
gentlest  skill  to  every  widi,  watching  with  anxious  thought  till  reno- 
vated nature  shall  admit  of  bolder  counsels,  then  points  the  way  to 
hope,  herself  the  guardian  of  his  deathless  fame. 

^  The  fool  may  sneer,  the  worldly-wise  may  smile,  the  heartless 
laugh, — the  saint  may  moralize,  the  bigot  preach :  there  dwells  not 
within  the  deep  recesses  of  the  human  heart  one  sentiment  more 
powerful,  more  exalted,  or  more  pure  than  these. 

'*  That  man  is  not  a  statesman  who  is  unaware  of  the  sti'ength  of 
these  powerful  excitem^ts  to  human  action.  Cold  and  incapable  of 
such  sentiments  himself, — no  grasp  of  intellect  enables  him  to  infer 
their  existence,  and  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  own,  by  an  insight 
into  the  hearts  of  others. 

'^  That  man  is  a  fool,  not  a  statesman,  who,  knowing  their  strength, 
hesitates  to  avail  himself  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  and  of 
mankind. 

"  But  if  there  should  arise  a  man  conscious  of  their  power,  who  yet 
should  dare  to  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  party,  that  man  will  combine 
in  his  character  the  not  incongruous  mixture  of  statesman  and  of 
knave.  A  statesman  he  may  be  if  he  can  penetrate  into  the  eharac* 
ter  of  men,  and  can  divine  the  action  of  human  motives  upon  the 
masses,  as  well  as  on  the  individuals  of  his  race.  With  such  know- 
ledge, and  with  the  talent  that  its  possession  implies,  he  cannot  be  a 
fool;  except,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  he  is  entitled  to  credit  for  that  limited 
amount  of  folly  which  is  inseparably  attached  to  him  in  his  other 
character  of  knave.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  be  successful  in  his 
day ;  it  is  certain  that  he  will  ultimately  be  found  out  and  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  His  name  may  remain  a  beacon  for  a  time, 
until  some  greater  or  more  recent  knave  supersedes  his  example,  and 
thus  consigns  him  to  oblivion. 

''  It  is  not,  then,  the  gaudy  ribbon,  the  brilliant  star,  the  titled 
name,  that  have  intrinsic  charms  for  him  who  dedicates  his  genius  to 
the  search  for  truth.  How  large  a  portion  of  his  real  greatness,  even 
of  his  most  splendid  discoveries,  would  he  not  willingly  sacrifice  to 
confer  on  those  he  loves  that  exquisite  happiness,  which  arises  only 
when  hidden  but  long-cherished  convictions,  entertained  diffidently 
from  the  consciousness  of  partial  affection,  receive  at  length  their 
final  confirmation  by  that  decision  which  national  acknowledgment 
can  alone  command !"— Pp.  228-281. 
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Such  is  a  brief  analysis  of  Mr.  Babbage's  volume  on  the  Ex- 
position of  1851, — itself  one  of  the  first  and  best  results  of  that 
great  Panorama  of  the  World's  Industry.  The  most  ardent 
admirers  of  the  Exhibition,  and  even  those  who  were  the  most 
deeply  interested  in  its  success,  could  not  have  pronounced  upon 
it  a  higher  eulogy  than  that  which  breathes  through  every  page 
of  his  work.  Warm  with  feeling,  and  adorned  with  eloquence, 
the  sentiments  which  this  volume  contains  will  influence  the 
future  more  than  the  present,  and  when  the  controversies  of  the 
hour  have  ceased,  and  its  interests  have  expired,  posterity  will 
pronounce  a  righteous  judgment  upon  the  truths  which  it  speaks, 
and  the  cause  which  it  pleads. 

Nor  is  it  without  its  moral,  that  while  a  distinguished  philoso- 
pher has  been  advocating  against  the  Government  of  the  day 
the  claims  of  science,  a  distinguished  artist*  should  have  been 
pleading  the  cause  of  art  against  the  same  men, — its  hollow  and 
its  shallow  patrons.  Martyrs  at  the  same  stake.  Art  and  Science 
have  risen  in  allied  resistance  to  their  common  foe,  and  march- 
ing as  they  do  under  the  Royal  banner  of  the  Exposition,  they 
will  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  have  achieved  a  joint  and 
a  glorious  triumph. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  advantages  which  men  of 
science  and  their  institutions,  and  through  them  the  nation  and 
the  world,  will  derive  from  the  great  and  successful  experiment 
of  the  Exhibition.  The  Ministers  of  England,  who  have  hitherto 
been  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  however  great  have  been  their 
talents  in  debate,  and  their  sagacity  in  administration,  have  been 
pre-eminently  ignorant  of  science  and  the  arts.  Even  now  they 
are  only  beginning  to  recognise  (and  act  feebly  on  the  recogni- 
tion) the  influence  of  education  and  of  knowledge  in  the  peace 
and  happiness  and  prosperity  of  nations.  Science  they  have 
ever  viewed,  as  they  still  do,  through  the  mist  of  official  preju- 
dice, and  the  cloud  of  personal  ignorance ;  and  though  they  have 
thrown  some  crumbs  from  the  Treasury  table, — perchance  to 
gain  a  little  credit  with  the  public, — perchance  to  calm  the  in- 
dignation of  a  political  adherent,  they  have  nevertheless  refiised, 
though  urged  by  the  two  greatest  scientific  institutions  of  the 
country,  to  grant  a  small  sum  out  of  their  financial  surplus  to 
promote  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  astronomical 
research.! 


*  M.  Gambardella,  in  the  pamphlet  already  referred  to  in  note,  p.  543. 

f  '*  In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  new  planets,  and  new  satellites,  and  new 
forms  of  nebulse,  by  the  united  exertions  of  astronomers,  the  British  Association, 
at  two  of  its  meetings,  resolved  to  apply  to  Grovemment  for  the  means  of  con- 
structing a  large  reflecting  telescope,  to  be  employed  in  a  southern  climate  for  the 
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However  discouraginc  to  the  firiends  of  science,  this  very  refusal 
may  prove  the  ground  of  its  future  triumphs.  Contemporaneous 
with  the.  Exposition,  this  apathy  of  the  Minister  stands  in  painful 
contrastwith  the  conduct  ot his Koyal Mistress.  Asovereion  study- 
ing the  sciences  and  the  arts  in  the  same  school  with  the  humblest 
of  her  subjects — a  school,  too,  founded  by  her  Royal  Consort,  is 
a  sight  new  in  the  annals  of  England.  The  lofty  genius  of  which 
she  nas  seen  the  development,  and  the  matchless  skill  of  which 
she  has  admired  the  results,  cannot  be  to  her  an  object  of  indif- 
ference, or  even  of  temporary  gratification.  Herself  honoured 
by  her  country's  genius,  she  cannot  but  feel  for  it  a  reciprocal 
regard.  Herself  the  fountain  of  honour,  she  cannot  but  dispense 
a  portion  of  its  fulness  to  enlarge  the  springs  by  which  it  is  fed. 
Round  a  throne  thus  enlightened,  and  thus  liberal  to  the  highest 
efforts  of  the  mind,  there  will  necessarily  be  found  enlightened 
counsellors  and  sagacious  guardians.  Round  the  altar  which  that 
throne  defends,  tnere  will  stand  an  enlightened  priesthood, 
acknowledging  science  as  its  handmaid — accepting  her  truths  as 
auxiliary  to  its  own — tolerant  as  knowledge  is  ever  tolerant,  and 
regarding  the  education  and  instruction  of  their  flocks  as  the 
best  passport  to  that  land  of  rest  which  is  reserved  for  the  wise 
and  the  good.  The  scientific  institutions  of  England  will  then 
take  their  place  beside  the  institutions  of  other  lands, — ^her  philo- 
sophers will  appear,  like  theirs,  in  the  positions  which  they  merit, 
and  with  the  decorations  they  have  achieved, — a  contented  po- 
pulation will  surround  an  enlightened  throne,  and  gloiy  in  an 
enlightened  sovereign,  and  thus  perpetuate  institutions  which  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  alone  can  assail,  and  the  ignorance  of 
a  Government  alone  can  overturn. 


advancement  of  asiaronomy.  In  making  this  application,  our  late  disiangiiished 
President,  Dr.  Robinson,  informed  Lord  John  Russell  that  an  assembly  of  1500 
persons,  among  whom  were  found  almost  every  British  name  of  scientific  renown,, 
had  received  this  proposal  with  enthusiastic  approbation.  Dr.  Robinson  assured 
his  Lordship  that  such  a  grant  was  demanded  by  public  feeling,  and  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  rulers  of  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  nation  in  the  world  to  give 
that  encouragement  to  physical  science  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  obtained 
from  the  most  despotic  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  Earl  of  Rosse,  and  the  Royal- 
Society,  seconded  this  application;  and  as  no  preceding  Grovemment  had  refused 
any  of  the  requests  of  the  British  Association,  we  looked  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  realization  of  a  scheme  which  would  have  added  to  the  conquests  of  science, 
and  thrown  a  fresh  lustre  over  the  British  name.  I  regret,  however,  to  say,  that 
in  a  year  of  great  financial  prosperity,  this  application  has  been  refused,  and  as  it 
is  not  possible  in  matters  of  science  tiiat  any  secret  (^  sinister  influence  could  affect 
the  judgment  of  a  statesman,  we  must  suppose  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  some 
better  object  in  view  to  advance  the  interests  of  science,  and  primiotetlie  intoUeo- 
tual  glory  of  the  nation." — Sir  David  Brewtter's  Address  at  Ipnriok. 


Return  of  ReeeipU  at  the  Cryttal  Palact. 


APPENDIX. 

We  are  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  to  present  our  readers  with  the  following  tnter- 
estliig  Return  of  Bkceipts  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  Number 
of  Persona  wbo  have  visiteiJ  the  Exhibition  may  readily  be 
calculated  from  the  data  in  the  Table. 
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£1 
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0 

5h. 
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0 
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0 

5a. 
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0 

5a. 
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0 
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52 

ee 
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0 
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44 

87 
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0 
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0 
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37 
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0 

6b. 
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22 

41 

03 
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0 
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g 

7 

15 
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0 
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3 

6 
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0 
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3 

2 

5 
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3 

8 
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0 
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24 
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0 
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9 
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13 
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0 
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0 

IB. 
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'"1 

4 
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0 

Is. 
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2 

2 
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0 

la. 
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"3 

3 
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0 

Is. 
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6 

10 

16 
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0 

2b.  6d. 
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»    H 

6 

8 

14 
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0 

5s. 
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3 

1 

4 
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0 
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1 

4 
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^arrj  over 

13,161 

11.S41 

24,992 

£66,290  16 

T 

£90,693  12    0 

Mr.  Babbage  on  the  Expotitian  of  1851. 
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8 
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3 
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7 
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2s 
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6 

8 
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5s 
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2 

2 
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Is 
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5 

10  10    0 

la 
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13,198 

11.937 

26,130 

£66,626  13    0 

£171,824  11    0 

The  following  Tabi.b  shews  the  Total  Kumber  of  Persone  who  I 
visited  the  Exhibition  dtuly,  including  Staff,  Attendanta,  &o. 
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Akers,  photographic  experiments  of,  14S. 

Albert,  Prince,  his  firet  suggestion  of  an 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations, 
530. 

.Anatomy,  comparative,  furnishes  illustra- 
tions of  the  two  great  principles,  General 
Order  and  Special  Adaptation,  401. 

Animal  Magnetism,  133— views  of  Mesmer, 
133 observations  in  science,  134 — ex- 
periments of  Baron  von  Reichenbach  and 
their  reception,  137  —  Reichenbach's 
patients,  139 — sensations  of  coolness  and 
warmth  produced  by  the  magnetic  pass^ 

139 counter  experiments  of  Mr.  Braid 

the  hypnotist,  141  —  Animal-magnetic 
lights  seen  by  all  the  patients,  143  — 
Heliographic  experiments,  146 — difiTerent 
results  shewn  by  the  experiments  of 
Akers,  145  —  morbid  Psychology,  147— 
propagation  of  motion,  149 — the  Odylic 
hypothesis,  physical  polarity,  151 — Her- 
bert Mayo's  ring,  1 53 — a  crucial  experi- 
ment, 157 ^future  experimentation,  159. 

Apologetics,  the  Literature  of,  331 — con- 
tents and  declared  objects  -of  the  "De- 
monstrations Evangeliques,"  331 — his- 
tory of  Apologetics,  333 — line  of  argu- 
ment against  four  distinct  parties,  the 
Jews,  Pagans,  Mahommedans,  and  Mod- 
ern Infidels,  334  —  controversy  with 
Judaism,  335  —  different  shapes  which 
the  controversy  with  Paganism  assumed, 
341  — Mahommedan  controversy,  343 — 
claims  of  this  part  of  the  subject  to  care- 
ful study,  344 — modem  Deistical  contro- 
versy, 347 — connexion  between  English 
Peism  and  German  Rationalism,  348 — 
merits  and  faults  of  the  Demonstrations 
Evangeliques,  350 — author's  exclusive- 
ness  and  hiconsistency,  351 — general  sur- 
vey of  the  treatises  embodied  in  the 
work,  353 — Lord  Bacon  and  the  Church 

of  Rome,  354 treatment    of    Robert 

Bo^e,  356. 
Arago's  Life  of  Camot  reviewed,  185. 


Architecture,  Character  in,  461 — the  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  and  Northern  Gothic  styles 
form  a  conspicuous  triad  which  stand  out 

from  and  above  all  the  rest,  461 their 

leading  expressions,  461 — other  styles,  as 
the  Roman,  Italian-Pointed,  Renaissance, 
and  Elizabethan,  take  a  third  rank,  462 — 
the  Roman  Arch,  4*63 — Roman  use  of 
Greek  details,  464 — ^rise  of  Renaissance 
art,  467 — blind  submission  to  Vitruvius, 
470--objects  of  Rustic  Work,  47 1— folse- 
hood  of  Renaissance  style,  473 — Reform 
€lub,  475 — display  in  the  heads  of  aper- 
tures, 475 — improper  uses  of  the  Arch, 
477 — cornices  and  windows,  479 non- 
professional criticism,  480  —  <*  Italian- 
Pointed"  style,  481— Venetian  Gothic, 
483— the  Tudor  style,  48S_hiw8  of  Civil 
Architecture,  487  —  errors  of  modem 
house  architecture,  490  —  Street  archi- 
tecture, ^93 — Iron  architecture,  495. 

B 

Babbage,  Mr.,  on  the  Exposition  of  1851^ 
529  —  influence  of  the  Exposition  on 
science  and  civilisation,  537,  551  — 
general  character  of  Mr.  Babbage's  work, 
539 — history  of  his  Calculating  Machine, 
553 — negotiation  with  Government,  554 
— position  of  scientific  men  in  England, 
558 — honours  and  rewards  of  merit,  560 
— denied  to  the  cultivators  of  science,  562 
— probable  influence  of  the  Exhibition  in 
advancing  the  claims  of  science,  565. 

Bacon,  Lord,  judgment  formed  of  his  reli- 
gious opinions  by  Romanists,  354 — con- 
trary to  the  evidence  fumiedied  by  his 
own  writings,  355. 

Bagshot  Sands  proposed  as  an  elevated 
gathering  ground  for  supplying  London 
with  water,  249 — description  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  its  suitableness  for  the  purpose 
shewn,  250. 

Balloons,  great  anticipations  from,  on  their 
invention,  191 — Camot's  arrangement  of 
light  oars,  192. 

Bancroft,  Archbishop,    his    statement    on 
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the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical  supremacy,  social  development,  310 — merits  and  de- 

263.  fects  of  his  Cours  de  Philosophie  Po8Uit>ef 

Baynes,  T.  S.,  character  of  his  Essay  on  311. 

the  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,  114.  Convocation,  prohibition  of  the,  its  bearing 

Bonaparte,  Camot's  correspondence  with,  on  the  question  of  the  Royal  supremacy, 

209 — appoints  Garnot  governor  of  Ant-  269. 

werp,  215 — his  opinion  of  Camot's  worth,  D 

_":i*     _       ,.              .        ^                .      ,  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  comparative  merits 

Braid,  Mr.,  his  expenmente    on    animal  ^f^  ^  novelists,  423.    ISee  Thackeray  and 

magnetism,  141.  Dickens. 

British  Museum  Library,  account  of,  171—  u  Demonstrations    Evang^liques,"  contents 

acquisition  of  books,  172  -  cataloguing,  ^^^  declared  objects  of,  331— merits  and 

174— arranging  m  presses  and  on  shelves,  ^efeeis,    350 —  general    survey    of   the 

176-marking  books,  shelves,  &c.,  1 77-'  treatises  included,  353. 

clarification  of  maps,  1 77— service  of  the  ^^  Morgan's  works  on  Logic,  94. 

reading-room,  179 — bmdmg  of  the  books,  **                             ° 

183.  E 

Bureaucracy  and  republicanism  incompati-  Ecclesiastical  reform  in  the  Roman  Church, 

ble,  27 — evils  of  the  former  system  of  502. 

administration,  28.  Edict  of  Nantes,  consequences  to  Romanism 

and  to  France  of  the  Revocation  of,  10. 

^  Edwards,  Mr.,  his  statistics  of  public  libraries 

Calculating  Machine,  history  of  Mr.  Bab-  of  no  value,  169. 

bage's,  553.  England,  duty  of  the  Church  of,  in  relation 

CandoUe,  De,  brought  into  general  notice  to  the  Papal  Aggression,  288. 

the  doctrine  of  the  morphology  of  plants,  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  compared,  9. 

397.  Erastianism  of  the  Anglican  Church,  257 — 

Carnot,  Arago's  Life  of,  185  —  his  family  doctrine  of  the  Articles  and  Canons,  259 

and  early  life,  1 87 — anecdote  of  Carnot  — High  Church  views,  279. 

when  at  the  College  of  Autun,  189— his    Exhibition,  Great,  early  history  of,  530 

theological  views,  189 — enters  the  school  first  suggestion  of  Prince  Albert  for  the 

of  Engineers,  191  — feelings  with  which  formation  of  a  periodical  exhibition  of  the 

he  beheld  the  first  balloon,  192 — Eloge        produce  of  British  industry,  530 Mr. 

ofVauban,  192 — early  Socialist  opinions,  Paxton  proposes  a  palace  of  iron  and 

1 93 — affair  with  the  Marquis  of  Mental-  glass,   533 — general    description  of   the 

embert,   thrown   into  the    Bastile,   195        Crystal  Palace,  533 — its  interior,  535 

— -Camot's    theorem,    true    in    political  influence  of  the  Exposition  on  science  and 

changes,  197 — his  conduct  in  the  Com-  civilisation,   537  —  general  character  of 

mittee  of  Public  Safety,  199 — not  charge^-  Mr.  Babbage's  work,  539 — nature  of  the 

able  with  the  cruelties  of  that  Committee,  articles  admitted  to  the  Exhibition,  541 — 

201 — saved  more  lives  than  his  colleagues  pictures  rejected  and  statues  admitted, 

sacrificed,  203 — the  power  of  science  in  543 — error  in  leaving  out  the  prices  of 

national  defence,  205-— his  bravery  at  the  articles,  545 — prizes,  bronze  and  silver 

battle  of  Wattignies,  206 — his  instruc-  medals,  juries,  546 — Table  shewing  daily 

tions   to  Bonaparte   to  protect  men  of        receipts  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  567 and 

letters,  209 — his  escape  to  Geneva,  211 —  the  total  number  of  persons  who  have 
recalled  to  office,  212 — his  conduct  during  visited  the  Exhibition  daily,  568. 
the  Hundred  Days,  217 — is  proscribed.  Exposition  of  1851.    Sm  Babbage,  Mr. 
2\9 — his  death  and  character,  221.  Expurgatory  Index,  Caraffa  on  ascending 
Caspari's  odometrical  experiments,  153.  the  Papal  Throne  places  his  own  book  on 
Cholera  in  London  aggravated  to  a  great  de-  Church  Reform  in  the,  503 — Roemini's 
gree  by  the  defective  supply  of  water,  233.  "  Five  Wounds  of  the  Holy  Church'*  en- 
Clark,  Professor,  of  Aberdeen,  his  opinion  tered  into  it,  503. 
as  to  the  policy  of  allowing  water  to  be  i^ 
supplied  to  a  town  by  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, 237 — his  invention  for  purifying  Fairbaim,  Rev.  Patrick,  review  of  his  work 
water,  248.  on  the  Typology  of  Scripture,  414. 
Comte,  Auguste,  account  of  his  **  Course  of  Fichte's  views  on  the  philosophy  of  history, 
the  Positive  Philosophy,"  53— specimen  315. 

of  the  Calendar  of  Infidel  Worship,  55 —  Fiction,  Recent  Works  of,  419 — undue  de- 

his  classification  of  the  sciences,  293^  preciationofnovels,420 — standard  novels, 

views  of  social  science,  296,  309:_law  of  three   varieties,   422 — **  Mary  Barton," 
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425--«  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitlaiid,"  427— 
"  Merkland,"  429— «  Ladder  of  Gold,"  433 
— "The  Initials,"  434—**  The  Ogilvies," 
«  Olive,"    436— "Caleb    Field,"    438— 
"  liose   Douglas,"  440  —  importance   of 
novels,  441. 
Formal    Logic,  recent  extensions  of,  90 — 
analogy  between  Logic  and  Grammar,  91 
— history  of  Logic,  91 — change  in  its 
fortunes  from   the  time  of  Kant,  92  — 
position  and  prospects  of  Logic  in  Britain, 
94 — systems  of  Sii*  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
De  Morgan,  94 — doctrine  of  a  quantified 
predicate  common  to  both  systems,  95 — 
relation  of  Mathematics  to  Logic,  97 — 
conditions  of  formal  thinking,  98 — laws 
of    material   thinking,  101 — these   laws 
analytical,  1 03 — remarks  on  De  Morgan's 
system,    105 — confusion    of    form    with 
matter,    107 — the    numerical    syllogism 
material,    109 — contrary  names,   111  — 
complex    syllogism,    113 — character    of 
the  works  on  Logic  of  William  Thomson, 
M.A.,  and  T.   S.  Baynes,  114— Sir  W. 
Hamilton's    quantified  predicate,    115 — 
syllogisms  in  extension  and  comprehen- 
sion, 117 — systems  of  Logical  Notation, 
119 — connexion  of  Logic  with  Psycho- 
logy, 121. 
France,  State  and  prospects  of,  since  1 848, 
1— comparative  strength  of  political  par- 
ties,  the   Legitimists,   3 — the    Imperial- 
ists, 4 — the  Orleanists,  6 — the  Repub- 
licans, 5 — the  task  of  France  to  form  a 
stable  government  amidst  these  parties 
nearly  hopeless,  7 — races  in  France,  the 
Teuton  and  the  Celt,  8 — contrast  between 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  9 — the  ab- 
sence of  the  religious  spirit  a  deplorable 
feature  in  the  national   character,  10 — 
special  consequences  of    this    irreligion 
are,  no  doctrine  settled  or  first  principles 
universally  received,  1 1 — desire  for  ma- 
terial wellbeing  the  only  passion,  14  — 
deep-seated  torpor  and  perversion  of  moral 
principle,   17 — diseased   literature,  19 — 
general  administrative  corruption,  20 — 
system  of  place-hunting,  or  universal  men- 
dicancy for  public    employment,    20  — 
Government  bribed  the  Chambers,  and 
the  Chambers  bribed  the  electoral  body, 
21 — distribution  of  patronage  necessainly 
corrupt,  23 — career  of  Thiers,  24 — Guizot, 
25 — Lamartine,  26 — evils  of  bureaucracy, 
28 — difficulties  of  revolutionary  Govern- 
ments, 33. 

G 

Germany  and  Italy,  net  results  of  1 848  in, 
.359 first  movements  in  the  path  of  im- 
provement made  by  Pio  Nono,  360 — fol- 
lowed by  Sicily  and  other  Italian  states, 
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360 — movements  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, 361 — character  and  condition  of 
the  movement  party,  365 — ^total  incapa- 
city of  the  Germans  from  want  of  pre- 
vious training  for  the  constiniction  and 
management  of  constitutional  forms  of 
government,  368 — constitution  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  369 — conduct  of  the  Elector  and 
Hasenflug,  370 — Austrian  and  Bavarian 
binitality,  373 — profligacy  of  the  present 
princes  and  rulers  of  Germany,  374 — 
gain  to  freedom  in  the  discovery  of  the 
fact  that  the  oldest  institutions  were  made 
to  crumble  at  the  first  touch  of  the  popu- 
lar arm,  375 — and  in  two  cases  at  least 
the  people  proved  stronger  than  their 
masters,  377 — Republican  Rome  crushed 
by  Republican  France,  379 — blunders 
committed  by  the  friends  of  freedom  leave 
sad  but  salutary  lessons  behind  them,  380 
— unity  in  Germany,  how  far  desir^tble, 
382 — merits  of  the  Italian  struggle,  385. 

Goethe  first  presented  morphology  in  its 
true  light,  395. 

Gorham  case,  its  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  Royal  supremacy,  271. 

Grammar  and  Logic,  analogy  between,  90. 

Guizot,  character  of,  25. 

H 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  value  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  of  Logic,  114 — his 
quantified  predicate,  1 1 5. 

Hawksley,  Mr.,  his  scheme  for  drawing  a 
supply  of  water  for  London  from  a  higher 
and  purer  point  on  the  Thames,  247. 

Hesse-Cassel,  constitution  of,  369 — perfidi- 
ous conduct  of  the  Elector  in  regard  to, 
371 — noble  conduct  of  the  army  and  peo- 
ple, 372 — overborne  by  Austrian  and  Ba- 
varian troops,  373. 

Homologies,  Professor  Owen's  doctrine  of, 
402. 

Hope,  Thomas,  notice  of  his  historical  essay 
on  Architecture,  462. 


Imperialists  in  France  described,  4. 

Infidelity,  forms  of,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 35 — scepticism  and  superstition,  in- 
fidelity and  Popery,  not  conflicting  but 
conspiring  forces,  36 — recent  works  on 
infidelity,  Mackay's  "  Progress  of  the  In- 
tellect," 37— aim  of  the  work,  38— all 
religion  according  to  him  a  form  of  sym- 
bolis'i),  38 — symbolism  gave  birth  to  ido- 
latry, 39 — and  passing  through  mytho- 
logy into  polytheism  rises  into  the  recog- 
nition of  a  personal  God,  40 — these  views 
not  ori^nal,  having  been  advanced  by 
Strauss,  Comte,  and  older  infidels,  41  — 
theory  of  the  origin  of  Matter  and  Man 
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